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8ILAS MABNSB'B TRBA8(JR£. 
ST ovomai moT. 

Mss. MABiAir Ktams Lxwn CGeois* Bllol*0 wu 
born about 1890. Died in London, on th« Sd of 
Dseember, 1880L H«r dotoI, Jdam Btd$, Mcand for 
hn ataDOsi immadiately aft«r its publication oniTmal 
TCoognitlon aa ona of the fbremott of Bngliah noTeUata. 
Thaokeraj, In ea early number of the OomkiU Magnr 
tiMf roteilng to the chief writen of flotlon bj their 
initiala, mentioaed *'£** aa a "etar of the flnt magni- 
tnde joet rieen on the horixon.'* But Hit. Lewee had 
written mnoh and wall before ehe won the orown of 
McoMi with Adam Bede, Her litereiy career begm 
with eeraral trenilatione of German metaphjiloal 
worka. She beoame a oontiibator to the Weatmintitr 
Binkm, and afterwarde aeeistant-aditar of that periodl- 
eaL Tho Scmn ^f Clerical H^iaherflrrtaoknowiedged 
week of flotion; the othen are, Tht Mill <m tks Flo$»; 
8Ua» Mamer, the Weaver qf Mavdoe (artietioaUj the 
fiaeet of aU her works); Ramola; Fdix ReU, the Radieal; 
MiddUmareh; and Daniel Demmda. She hae also pub- 
lished three rolomes of poetry: the Bpaidik O^ffieg,"^ the 
Ltgend ef J^bal^ and Armgart, and a ptOM woik 
entitled, The Impneeione qf TheopkraetMe 9aA (U79> 
Ihe following seleetioa is item SUoi Jfonur.] 

SILAS MABNEB'S determinafcion to keep 
the "tnmp's chUd" wm matter of hmrdlj 
leM inrpriM and iterated talk in the Tillage than 
the robbery of his monej. That eoftening of 
loeUng towards him which dated from his mis- 
fbrtnne, that merging of suspicion and dislike 
in a rather contemptuous pity for him as lone 
and crasj, was now accompanied with a more 
aotiTo sympathy, eq>ecially amongst the women. 
Notable mothers, who knew what it was to keep 
children "whole and sweet;" laay mothers, 
who knew what it was to be interrupted in 
folding their anns and scratching their elbows 
by the misehierous propensities of children 
just firm on their l^gs, were equally interested 
in ooi^ecturing how a lone man would manage 
with a two-year-old child on his hands, and 
were equally ready with their suggestions: the 



^ This long poem was generally regarded by theeritlos 
SB possessed of fine poetic elements, although they did 
not place It so high in artistio rank as the best of the 
■ttlhor's prose writings. 
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notable chiefly telling him what he had better 
do, and the lacy ones being emphatic in telling 
him what he would nerer be able to do. 

Among the notable mothers, Dolly Winthiop 
was the one whose neighbourly offices were the 
most acceptable to Mamer, for they were ren- 
dered without any show of bustling instruction. 
Silas had shown her the half-guinea giTen to 
him by Godfrey, and had asked her what he 
should do about getting some clothes for the 
child. 

"Eh, Master Mamer," said Dolly, "thera's 
no call to buy no more nor a pair o' shoes; 
for I'tc got the little petticoats as Aaron wore 
fiTe years ago, and it's ill spending the money 
on them baby-clothes, for the child 'ull grow 
like grass i' May, bless it— that it wilL" 

And the same day Dolly brought her bundle, 
and displayed to Mamei; one by one, the tiny 
garments in their due order of succession, most 
of them patched and darned, but dean and 
neat as fiesh-sprung herbs. This was the in- 
troduction to a great ceremony with soap and 
water, firom which baby came out in new 
beauty, and sat on Dolly's knee, ban<^iing her 
toes and chuckling and patting her palms 
together with an air of haTing made scTcral 
disooTeries about herself, which she communi- 
cated by alternate sounds of "gug-gug-gug," 
and "mammy." The "mammy" was not a 
cry of need or uneasiness: baby had been used 
to utter it without expecting either tender 
sound or touch to follow. 

"Anybody 'ud think the angils in heaTon 
couldn't be prettier," said Dolly, robbing the 
golden curls and kissing them. "And to 
think of its being coTered wi' them dirty rags 
— and the poor mother — ^froze to death ; but 
thero's Them as took care of it, and brought it 
to your door. Master Mamer. The door was 
open, and it walked in orer the snow, like as 
if it had been a little starved robin. Didn't 
you say the door was open?" 

"Yes," said Silas, meditatiToly. "T 
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the door was open. The money*8 gone I don't 
know where, and this is come from I don't 
know where." 

He had not mentioned to any one his nn- 
•onscionaneas of the child's entrance, ahrlnlriTig 
from questions which might lead to the fact 
be himself saspected — ^namely, that he had 
heen in one of his trances. 

" Ah ! " said Dolly, with soothing gravity, 
" it's like the night and the morning, and the 
sleeping and the waking, and the rain and the 
harvest — one goes and the other comes, and 
we know nothing how nor where. We may 
strive and sent and fend, but it's little we can 
do arter all — ^the big things come and go wi' 
no striving o' our^n — they do, that they do ; 
and I think you're in the right on it to keep 
the little 'un. Master Mamer, seeing as it's 
been sent to you, though there's folks as thinks 
different. You'll happen be a bit moithered 
with it while it's so little; but I'll come, and 
welcome, and see to it for you: I've a bit o' 
time to spare most days, for when one gets up 
betimes i' the morning, the clock seems to 
Stan' still tow'rt ten, afore it's time to go about 
the victual So, as I say, I'll come and see 
to the child for you, and welcome." 

'* Thank you . . . kindly," said Silas, hesi- 
tating a little. " I'll be glad if you'U teU me 
things. But," he added, uneasily, leaning 
forward to look at baby with some jealousy, as 
she was resting her* head backward against 
Dolly's arm, and eyeing him contentedly from 
a distance — " But I want to do things for it 
myself, else it may get fond o' somebody else, 
and not fond o' me. I've been used to fending 
for myself in the house— I can learn, I can 
learn." 

" £h, to be sure," said Dolly, gently. " I've 
seen men as are wonderfiil handy wi' children. 
The men are awk'ard and contrairy mostly, 
God help 'em — but when the drink's out of 
'em, they aren't unsensible, though they're 
bad for leeching and bandaging — so fiery and 
unpatient. Ton see this goes first, next the 
skin," proceeded Dolly, taking up the little 
shirt, and putting it on. 

" Yes," said Mamer, docilely, bringing his 
eyes very close, that they might be initiated 
in the mysteries; whereupon baby seised his 
head with both her small arms, and put her 
lips against his face with purring noises. 

"See there," said Dolly, with a woman's 
tender tact, "she's fondest o' you. She wants 
to go o' your li^), I'll be bound. Qo, then : take 
her. Master Mamer; you can put the things 
on, and then you can say as you've done for 
her from the first of her coming to you." 



Mamer took her on his lap, trembling with 
an emotion mysterious to himself, at something 
unknown dawning on his life. Thought and 
feeling were so confused within him, that if 
he had tried to give them utterance, he could 
only have said that the child was come instead 
of the gold — ^that the gold had turned into the 
child. He took the garments from Dolly, and 
put them on under her teaching; interrupted, 
of course, by baby's gymnastics. 

"There, then! why, you take to it quite 
easy. Master Mamer," said Dolly; "but what 
shall you do when you're forced to sit in your 
loom? For she'll get busier and mischievouser 
every day — she will, bless her. It's lucky aa 
you've got that high hearth i'stead of a grate, 
for that keeps the fire more out of her reach: 
but if you've got anything aa can be apilt or 
broke, or as is fit to cut her fingers off, she'll be 
at it — and it is but right you should know." 

Silas meditated a little while in some per- 
plexity. " I'll tie her to the leg o' the loom," 
he said at last — "tie her with a good long 
strip o' something." 

" Well, mayhap that'll do, as it's a UtUa 
gell, for they're easier persuaded to sit i' one 
place nor the lads. I know what the lads are; 
for I've had four — ^four I've had, Qod knows — 
and if you was to take and tie 'em up, they'd 
make a fighting and a crying as if you was 
ringing the pigs. But I'll bring you my little 
chair, and some bits o' red rag and things for 
her to play wi'; an' ahe'll ait and chatter to *em 
as if they waa alive. Eh, if it wasn't a sin to 
the lads to wish 'em made dififerent, bless em', 
I should ha' been glad for one of 'em to be a 
little gell ; and to think as I could ha' taught 
her to scour, and mend, and the knitting, and 
everything. But I can teach 'em this little 
un. Master Marner, when ahe geta old enough. " 

" But she'll be my little un," said Mamer, 
rather hastily. " She'll be nobody else's. " 

" No, to be sure ; you'll have a right to her, 
if you're a father to her, and bring her up 
according. But," added Dolly, coming to a 
point which she had determined beforehand to 
touch upon, "you must bring her up like 
christened folks's children, and take her to 
church, and let her leam her catechise, as my 
little Aaron can say off — ^the ' I believe,' and 
everything, and 'hurt nobody by word or 
deed,' — as well as if he was the clerk. That's 
what you must do. Master Mamer, if you'd do 
the right thing by the orphan child." 

Mamer's pale face flushed suddenly under a 
new anxiety. His mind was too busy tr3'ing 
to give some definite bearing to Dolly's worda 
fior him to think of answering her. 
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''And it's my belief/' she went on, "as the 
poor little creature has never been christened, 
and it's nothing but right as the parson should 
be spoke to; and if yon was noways nnwilling, 
rd talk to Mr. Macey about it this very day. 
For if the child ever went anyways wrong, and 
you hadn't done your part by it. Master Mamer 
— 'nocnlation, and everything to save it from 
harm — it 'ud be a thorn i' your bed for ever o' 
this side the grave; and I can't think as it 'ud 
be easy lying down for anybody when they'd 
got to another world, if they hadn't done their 
part by the helpless children as come wi'out 
their own asking." 

Dolly herself was disposed to be silent for 
•ome time now, for she had spoken from the 
depths of her own simple belief, and was much 
eoncemed to know whether her words would 
produce the desired effect on Silas. He was 
puzzled and anxious, for Dolly's word "christ- 
ened " conveyed no distinct meaning to him. 
He had only heard of baptism, and had only 
seen the baptism of grown-up men and women. 

" What is it as you mean by ' christened?'" 
he said at last, timidly. "Won't folks be 
good to her without it?" 

"Dear, dear! Master Mamer," said Dolly, 
with gentle distress and compassion. " Had 
you never no father nor mother as taught you 
to say your prayers, and as there's good words 
and good things to keep us from harm?" 

" Tee," said Silas, in a low voice; " I know 
a deal about that — used to, used ta But 
your ways are diflferent: my country was a 
good way off." He paused a few moments, 
and then added, more decidedly, " But I want 
to do eveiything as can be done for the child. 
And whatevei's right for it i' this country, and 
yon think 'ull do it good, I'll act according, if 
you'U tell me." 

"Well, then> Master Mamer," said Dolly, 
inwardly r^oiced, "I'll ask Mr. Macey to 
speak to the parson about it; and you must fix 
on a name for it, because it must have a name 
giv* it when it*s christened." 

" My mother's name was Hephzibah," said 
SUas, " and my little sister was named after 
her." 

" Eh, that's a hard name," said Dolly. " I 
partly think it isn't a christened name." 

" It's a Bible name," said Silas, old ideas 
recurring. 

" Then I've no call to speak again' it," said 
Dolly, rather startled by Silas' knowledge on 
this head; " but you see I'm no scholard, and 
I'm slow at catching the words. My husband 
says I'm allays like as if I was putting the 
hafb for the handle — that's what he says — ^for 



he's very sharp, God help him. But it was 
awk'ard calling your little sister by such a 
hard name, when you'd got nothing big to say, 
like — ^wasn't it. Master Mamer?" 

" We called her Eppie," said Silas. 

" Well, if it was noways wrong to shorten 
the name, it 'ud be a deal handier. And so 
I'll go now. Master Mamer, and I'll speak 
about the christening afore dark ; and I wish 
you the best o' luck, and it's my belief as it'll 
come to you, if you do what's right by the 
orphin child ; — ^and there's the 'noculation to 
be seen to; and as to washing its bits o' things, 
you need look to nobody but me, for I can do 
'em wi' one hand when I've got my suds about 
Eh, the blessed angill Tou'U let me bring my 
Aaron one o' these days, and he'll show her hk 
little cart as his father's made for him, and the 
black-and-white pup as he's got a-rearing." 

Baby toM christened, the rector deciding 
that a double baptism was the lesser risk to 
incur; and on this occasion Silas, making him> 
self as clean and tidy as he could, appeared 
for the first time within the church, and shared 
in the observances held sacred by his neigh- 
bours. He was quite unable, by means of any- 
thing he heard or saw, to identify the Raveloe 
religion with his old faith; if he could at any 
time in his previous life have done so, it must 
have been by the aid of a strong feeling ready 
to vibrate with sympathy, rather than by a 
comparison of phraSes and ideas: and now for 
long years that feeling had been dormant. 
He had no distinct idea about the baptism and 
the church-going, except that Dolly had said 
it was for the good of the child; and in this 
way, as the weeks grew to months, the child 
created fresh and fresh links between his life 
and the lives from which he had hitherto 
shrunk continually into narrower isolation. 
Unlike the gold which needed nothing, and 
must be worshipped in close-locked solitude — 
which was hidden away from the daylight, 
was deaf to the song of birds, and started to 
no human tones — £^pie was a creature of end- 
less claims and ever-growing desires, seeking 
and loving sunshine, and living sounds, and 
living movements; making trial of everything, 
with trust in new joy, and stirring the human 
kindness in all eyes that looked on her. The 
gold had kept his thoughts in an ever-repeated 
circle, leading to nothing beyond itself; but 
Eppie was an object compacted of changes and 
hopes that forced his thoughts onward, and 
carried them far away from their old eager 
pacing towards the same blank limit — carried 
them away to the new things that would come 
with the coming years, when Eppie would have 
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learned to andezBtand how her father Silas 
eared for her; and made him look for images of 
that time in the ties and charities that bonnd 
together the families of his neighbours. The 
gold had asked that he should sit weaving 
longer and longer, deafened and blinded more 
and more to all things except the monotony of 
his loom and the repetition of his web; but 
Sppie called him awaj firom his weaying, and 
inade him think all its pauses a holiday, re- 
awakening his senses with her fresh life, even 
to the old winter-flies that came crawling forth 
in the early spring sunshine, and warming 
him into joy because she had joy. And when 
the sunshine grew strong and lasting, so that 
the buttercups were thick in the meadows, 
Silas might be seen in the sunny mid-day, or 
In the late afternoon when the shadows were 
lengthening under the hedgerows, strolling 
out with uncoYcred head to carry Eppie be- 
yond the Stone-pits to where the flowers grew, 
till they reached some fisyourite bank where 
he could sit down, while Eppie toddled to 
pluck the flowers, and make remarks to the 
winged things that murmured happily above 
the bright petals, calling "Dad-dad*s" atten- 
tion continually by bringing him the flowers. 
Then she would turn her ear to some sudden 
bird-note, and Silas learned to please her by 
making signs of hushed stillness, that they 
might listen for the note to come again: so 
that when it came, she set up her small back 
and laughed with gurgling triumph. Sitting 
on the banks in this way, Silas began to look 
for the once familiar herbs again; and as the 
leaves, with their unchanged outline and mark- 
ings, lay on his palm, there was a sense of 
crowding remembrances from which he turned 
away timidly, taking refuge in Eppie's little 
world, that lay lightly on his enfeebled spirit. 

As the child's mind was growing into know- 
ledge, his mind was growing into memory: as 
her life unfolded, his soul, long stupified in a 
cold narrow prison, was unfolding too, and 
trembling gradually into full consciousness. 

It was an influence which must gather force 
with every new year: the tones that stirred 
Silas' heart grew articulate, and called for more 
distinct answers; shapes and sounds grew clearer 
for Eppie's eyes and ears, and there was more 
that "Dad-dad" was imperatively required to 
notice and account for. Also, by the time 
Eppie was three years old, she developed a flne 
capacity for misdiief, and for devising ingen- 
ious ways of being troublesome, which found 
much exercise, not only for Silas* patience, 
but for his watchfulness and penetration. 
Sorely was poor Silas puzzled on such occasions 



by the incompatible demands of love. Dolly 
Winthn^ told him punishment was good for 
Eppie, and that, as for rearing a child with- 
out making it tingle a little in soft and saf« 
places now and then, it was not to be doneu 

"To be sure, there's another thing yov 
might do, Master Mamer," added Dolly, medi- 
tatively: "you might shut her up onoe i' tha 
coal-hole. That was what I did wi' Aaron; 
for I was that silly wi' the youngest lad, as I 
could never bear to smack him. Not as I 
could find 1' my heart to let him stay i' the 
coal-hole more nor a minute, but it was enough 
to colly him all over, so as he must be new 
washed and dressed, and it was as good as a 
rod to him — ^that was. But I put it apo* 
your conscience. Master Mamer, as there's 
one of 'em you must choose — ^ayther smaftking 
or the coal-hole — else she'll get so masterfol, 
there'll be no holding her." 

Silas was impressed with the melancholy 
truth of this last remark; but his force of mind 
failed before the only two penal methods open 
to him, not only because it was painful to 
him to hurt E^pie, but because he trembled 
at a moment's contention with her, lest shs 
should love him the less for it. Let even an 
affectionate Goliath get himself tied to a small 
tender thing, dreading to hurt it by pulling, 
and dreading still more to snap the cord, and 
which of the two, pray, will be master? It 
was clear that Eppie, with her short toddling 
steps, must lead father Silas a pretty dance on 
any fine morning when circumstances favoured 
mischief. 

For example. He had wisely chosen a broad 
strip of linen as a means of fastening her to 
his loom when he was busy: it made a broad 
belt round her waist, and was long enough to 
allow of her reaching the truckle-bed-«nd sit- 
ting down OB it, but not long enough for her 
to attempt any dangerous climbing. One 
bright summer's morning Silas had been more 
engrossed than usual in " setting np " a new 
piece of work, an occasion on which his scissors 
were in requisition. These scissors, owing to 
an especial warning of Dolly's, had been kept 
carefully out of Eppie's reach; but the click of 
them had had a peculiar attraction for her ear, 
and, watching the results of that dick, she 
had derived the philosophic lesson that the 
same cause would produce the same efiect. 
Silas had seated hixnself in his loom, and the 
noise of weaving had begun; but he had left 
his scissors on a ledge which Eppie's arm waa 
long enough to reach; and now, like a small 
mouse, watching her opportunity, she stole 
quietly from her comer, secured the scissors. 
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and toddled to the bed again, setting up her 
back aa a mode of concealing the fact. She 
had a dlitinct intention aa to the use of the 
Bciaaon; and having cut the linen atrip in a 
jagged bat effectnal manner, in two momenta 
ahe had ran oat at the open door where the 
aonahine waa inyiting her, while poor Silaa 
belieyed her to be a better child than oaaaL 
It waa not antil he happened to need hia 
fldaaora that the terrible fact burst apon him: 
Eppie had ran oat by heraelf — had perhapa 
fallen into the Stone-pit. Silaa, ahsJ^en bj 
the worst fear that ooald have befallen htm, 
roahed oat, calling " Eppie 1" and ran eagerly 
about the anincloeed space, exploimg the diy 
eavitiea into which ahe might have fallen, and 
then gazing with qaeationing dread at the 
smooth red sarfiEuse of the water. The cold 
drops stood on his brow. How long had she 
been out? There was one hope— that she had 
crept through the stile and got into the fields, 
where he habitoally took her to strolL But 
the grass was high in the meadow, and there 
was no descrying her, if she were there, except 
by a close search that would be a trespaaa on 
Mr. Osgood's en^ Still, that misdemeanour 
must be committed; and poor Silas, after peer- 
ing all round the hedgerows, traTersed the 
grass, beginning with perturbed vision to see 
Eppie behind every group of red sorrel, and to 
see her moving always farther off aa he ap- 
proached. The meadow was searched in vain; 
and he got over the stile into the next field, 
looking with dying hope towards a small pond 
which waa now reduced to ita summer shallow- 
ness, so as to leave a wide margin of good 
adhesive mud. Here, however, aat Eppie, dis- 
oouraing cheerfully to her own small boot, 
which she waa using as a bucket to convey the 
water into a deep hoof-mark, while her little 
naked foot was planted comfortably on a 
cushion of olive-green mud. A red-headed 
calf was observing her with alarmed doubt 
through the opposite hedge. 

Here was clearly a case of aberration in a 
christened child which demanded severe treat- 
ment; but Silaa, overcome with convulsive joy 
at finding his treasure again, could do nothing 
but snatch her up, and cover her with half- 
sobbing kisses. It waa not until he had car- 
ried her home, and had begun to think of the 
necessary washing, that he recollected the need 
that he should punish Eppie, and "make her 
remember." The idea that she might run 
away again and come to harm gave him un- 
usual resolution, and for the first time he 
determined to try the coal-hole — a small closet 
near the hearth. 
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Naughty, naughty I^pie," he suddenly 
began, holding her on his knee, and pointing 
to her muddy feet and clothes — " naoghty to 
cut with the aciasors and run away. Eppie 
muat go into the coal-hole tor being naughty. 
Daddy must put her in the coal-hole." 

He half expected that this would be shock 
enough, and that Eppie would begin to ciy. 
But instead of that, she b^gan to shake her- 
self on his knee, as if the proposition opened 
a pleasing novelty. Seeing that he must pro- 
ceed to extremities, he put her into the coal- 
hole, and held the door closed, with a tremb- 
ling sense that he was using a strong measure. 
For a moment there waa silence, but then 
came a little cry, "Opy, opy !" and Silas let 
her out again, saying, " Now Eppie 'ull never 
be naughty again, else she must go in the 
coal-hole — a black naughty place." 

The weaving muat stand still a long while 
this morning, for now Eppie must be washed, 
and have clean clothes on; but it waa to lie 
hoped that this punishment would have a last- 
ing effect, and save time in future — though, 
perhaps, it would ham been better if Eppie 
had cried more. 

In half an hour ahe waa clean again, and 
Silas having turned his back to see what he 
could do with the linen band, threw it down 
again, with the reflection that Eppie would be 
good without fastening for the rest of the 
morning. He turned round again, and waa 
going to place her in her little dudr near the 
loom, when she peeped out at him with black 
face and hands again, and said, " Eppie in de 
toal-hole!" 

This total failure of the coal-hole discipline 
shook Silas' belief in the efficacy of punish- 
ment "She'd take.it all for fun," he ob- 
served to Dolly, "if 'l didn't hurt her, and 
that I can't do, Mra. Winthrop. If she makes 
me a bit o' trouble I can bear it. And she's 
got no tricks but what she'll grow out of." 

" Well, that's partly true. Master Mamer,*' 
said Dolly, sympathetically ; " and if you can't 
bring your mind to frighten her off touching 
things, you must do what you can to keep 'em 
out of her way. That's what I do wi' the pups 
as the lads are allays a-rearing. They will 
worry and gnaw — ^worry and gnaw they will, 
if it was one's Sunday cap as hung anywhere 
so as they could drag it. They know no differ- 
ence, God help 'em: it's the pushing o' the 
teeth as sets 'em on, that's what it is." 

So Eppie was reared without punishment, 
the burden of her misdeeds being borne vicar- 
iously by father Silas. The stone hut was made 
a soft nest for her, lined with downy patienoa: 
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and also in the world that lay beyond the stone 
hut she knew nothing of frowns and denials. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of carrying 
her and his yam or linen at the same time, 
Silas took her with him in most of his jour- 
neys to the farm-houses, unwilling to leave 
her behind at Dolly Winthrop's, who was 
always ready to take care of her; and little 
curly -headed Eppie, the weaver's child, became 
an object of interest at several outlying home- 
steads, as well as in the village. Hitherto he 
had been treated very much as if he had been 
a useful gnome or brownie — a queer and un- 
accountable creature, who must necessarily be 
looked at with wondering curiosity and repul- 
sion, and with whom one would be glad to 
make all greetings and bargains as brief as 
possible, but who must be dealt with in a pro- 
pitiatory way, and occasionally have a present 
of pork or gpuden-stuff to carry home with 
him, seeing that without him there was no 
getting the yam woven. But now Silas met 
with open smiling faces and cheerful question- 
ing, as a person whose satisfactions and diffi- 
culties could be understood. Everywhere he 
must sit a little and talk about the child, and 
words of interest were always ready for him: 
" Ah, Master Mamer, you'll be lucky if she 
takes the measles soon and easy! " — or, "Why, 
there isn't many lone men 'ud ha' been wish- 
ing to take up with a little un like that: but 
I reckon the weaving makes you handier than 
men as do out-door work — ^you're partly as 
handy as a woman, for weaving comes next to 
spinning." Elderly masters and mistresses, 
seated observantly in large kitchen arm-chairs, 
shook their heads over the difficulties attend- 
ant on rearing children, felt Eppie's round 
arms and legs, and pronounced them remark- 
ably firm, and told Silas that, if she tumed 
out well (which, however, there was no telling), 
it would be a fine thing for him to have a steady 
lass to do for him when he got helpless. 
Servant-maidens were fond of Carrying her out 
to look at the hens and chickens, or to see if 
any cherries could be shaken down in the 
orchard; and the small boys and girls ap- 
proached her slowly, with cautious movement 
and steady gaze, like little dogs face to face 
with one of their own kind, till attraction had 
feaohed the point at which the soft lips were 
put out for a kiss. No child was afraid of 
approaching Silas when Eppie was near him: 
there was no repulsion around him now, either 
for young or old ; for the little child had come 
to link him once more with the whole world. 
There was love between him and the child that 
blent them into one, and there was love be- 



tween the child and the world — ^from men and 
women with parental looks and tones, to the 
red lady-birds and the round pebbles. 

Silas began now to think of Baveloe life 
entirely in relation to Eppie: she must have 
everything that was a gooMl in Baveloe; and he 
listened docilely, that he might come to under- 
sUnd better what this life was, from which, 
for fifteen years, he had stood aloof as from a 
strange thing, wherewith he could have no 
communion: as some man who has a preciouB 
plant to which he would give a nurturing 
home in a new soil, thinks of the rain, and the 
sunshine, and all influences, in relation to his 
nursling, and asks industriously for all know- 
ledge that will help him to satisfy the wants 
of the searching roots, or to guwd leaf and 
bud from invading harm. The dispoution to 
hoard had been utterly crushed at the very 
first by the loss of his long-rtored gold: the 
coins he earned afterwards seemed as irrele- 
vant as stones brought to complete a house 
suddenly buried by an earthquake; the sense 
of bereavement was too heavy upon him for 
the old thrill of satisfaction to arise again at 
the touch of the newly -earned coin. And now 
something had come to replace his hoard which 
gave a growing purpose to the earnings, draw- 
ing his hope and joy continually onward beyond 
the money. 

In old days there were angels who came and 
took men by the hand and led them away 
from the city of destroction. We see no white- 
winged angels now. But yet men are led 
away from threatening destraction : a hand is 
put into theirs, which leads them forth gently 
towards a calm and bright land, so that they 
look no more backward ; and the hand may be 
a litUe child's. 



VERSES.1 

Unthinking, idle, wild and young, 

I laugh'd, and talk*d, and danced, and sung: 

And proud of health, of freedom vain, 

Dream'd not of sorrow, oare, or pain ; 

Concluding, in those hours of glee, 

That all the world was made for me. 

But when the days of trial came. 
When sickness shook this trembling frame. 
When folly's gay pursuits were o*er, 
Aud I could dance and sing no more. 
It then^ooourred how sad 'twould be, 
Were this world only made for me. 



1 Theae tweet and simple lines are said to hare been 
written bj the Princess Amelia, daughter of Geotge 
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PAEABISS AKD THE PEBI. 

(TlumiM Mocra, bom in DabUn, 88th "Mmj, 1779, 
iiad85ihFebnuur7, IS&i. Ab SMxng- writer, Cbxirtoplier 
North ertemiMid him m th« bast "th«t tim warblMl, or 
^«^ntiMi, oar laiig.'* B«t h* alw> diftinfiiiah«d himMlf 
M A miaoelliDeooi writer and m a biogmphar. H« 
a great fkToarito in prirate and pabUo lill^ yat ha 
M aereralj oondamnad bj many oritioB aa anj author 
who arar wrota. loUa Roakk ia hia moat important 
wori^^ and it ia vofazded aa ona of tha moat pcafsot 
aaiiaa of pietnrea of aaatam life, mannaia, and Manaiy, 
although the poet obtained all hia knowladga of tha 
Baat firam tha atodj of booka of tnToL One oiitio 
deohaad tha* reading LaUa Rookk waa "aa good aa 
riding on tha baok of a camaL" D. M. Moir in hia 
atetAn ^f PoeOeal LUerutwrt eaya of H: "Ita great 
charm oonalala in tha romanoa of ita aitoatii w ia and 
ohacBotera, the eplendoor of ita diotion and atyle, and 
tha prodigal ooptoDoiaa of ita imagary.** Tha following 
ia one of tha ftrar poema of which LaU» Rookh la oom- 
poaed.] 

One mom a PiBi •! the gHie 
Of Eden stood diaooiiadlaie; 
And aa she listened to the springs 

Of life within, like music flowing. 
And oanght the light apon her wings, 

Through the hnlf-open portal glowing, 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Shoold ere hare lost that gloiions place. 

''How happy," exdaim'd this child of air, 
"Are the holy spirits that wander there, 

Ifid flowers that never shall fade or fall; 
Though mine are the gardens of earth and sea, 
And the stars themselres have flowers for me. 

One blossom of heayen outUows them all ! 

*'Thouc^ sonny the lake of cool Oashhkrs, 
With its plane-tree isle reflected clear,' 

And sweetly the founts of that valley fall; 
Thoogh bright are the waters of Siko-Su-Hat, 
And the golden floods that thitherward stray,* 
Ytft— oh 'tis only the bless'd can say 

How the waters of Heayen oatshine them all ! 



i]fr. Mnrraj paid three thouaand guineas for LdOa 
Roethf and it ia to the credit of the poet that he cent 
twothirda of that earn to hia parenta. Aa another 
inaunoe of the hi|^ pcioee Moore reoeiTed for hie wtuk^ 
it ii mentloDed that he reoeiTed altogether for his Iriah 
melodiea £15,000— which ia computed to be at the rate 
•fail ponnda per line I 

■Namenwia small ialanda emerge firam the Lake of 
Gaahmere. One ia called Char Chenaur, from the plane- 
treea upon it,— FnnUr, 

•"The Altan Kol or Golden Birer of Tibet, which 
mos into the Lakee of Slng-en-Hay, has abundance of 
gold in ita sands, which emploja the iuhabltanta all 
the summer in gathering it.** — Jkicrfyticn qf Tibd m 
Civile jroa. 



''Go wing thy flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 

As the uniyerse spreads its flaming 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 
And multiply each through endleas years— 

One minute of Heayen is worth them all I"* 

The glorious angel, who waa keeping 
The gates of light, beheld her weeping; 
And as he nearer drew, and listened 
To her sad song, a tear-drop glistened 
Within his ^elids, like the spray 

From Eden's fountain when it lies 
On the blue flower which— Bramins Mjy" 

Blooms nowhere but in Paradise 1^ 

"Nymph of a fair, but ening line I** 
Gently he said— "One hope is thinOb 
'Tis written in the book of fate. 

The Peri yei may he forgiven 
Who brings to this Sternal Gate 

The gift that it moet dear to Heaven/ 
Go, seek it, and redeem thy sin;— 
TiM sweet to let the pardon'd int" 

Bapidly as comets ran 

To the embraces of the sun;— 

Fleeter than the stany brandy 

Flung at ni^t from angel hands* 

At those dark and daring spirits 

Who would dimb the empyreal heists, 

Down the blue yault the Tesli flies. 

And lighted earthward by a glance 
That Just then broke from morning's eyes. 

Hung hoyering o'er our world's expanse. 

But whither shall the spirit go 
To flnd this gift for heayen?— "I know 
The wealth," she cries, "of eyeiy urn. 
In which unnumber'd rubies burn. 
Beneath the pillars of OBiLMiirAB ;* 
I know where the isles of perfume are. 
Many a fathom down in the sea. 
To the south of sun-bright Ababt f 
I know too where the Genii hid 
The jewell'd cup of their king Jamshid 



« "The Brahmins of thiaprorince insist that the blue 
Campao flowen only in Faradiae.*'— fiir fF. Jomu. 

*"The ICahometana suppose that foUiag-atais are 
the flrelnnuida wherewith the good angels diiya away 
the bad, when they approach too near the enpjraum 
or Terge of the heayana.'* — /Vyer. 

*The Forty PUlan; ao the Feniaae call the raina of 
Fenepolia. It ia imagined 1^ them that this palace 
and the edf floes at Balbeo were built by Genii, for the 
porpoee of hiding in their subterraneous caTems im< 
manae Ireasnree whidh still remain there.— i)^A(r6e<o<, 
Fojiwy. 

' The lelee of Panchaia. 

* "The cup of Jamahid, dleoorered, they say, whan 
digging for the foundationa of Fenepolia.''— iUdUirdiaik 
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With life's dizir iptf Uing high— 
But gift! like these are not for the iky. 
Where mm thete ever a gem that ihone 
Like the itepa of Alla'b wonderful throne ! 
And the drope of lif e — oht what would they be 
In the boundleia deep of Eternity?*' 

While thua ihe mused, her piniona fann'd 
The air <Kf that sweet Indian land. 
Whose air is balm; whose ocean spreads 
O'er coral roeks and amber beds; 
Whose mountains, pregnant by the beam 
Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem; 
Whose rivulets are like rich brides. 
Lovely, with gold beneath their tides; 
Whose sandal groves and bowers of spice 
Might be a Peri's Pandisel 
But crimson now her rivers ran 

With human blood— the smell of death 
Came reeking from those spicy bowers, 
And man, the sacrifice of man, 

Mingled his taint with every breath 
Upwafted from the innocent flowers ! 
Land of the sun 1 what foot invades 
Thy pagods and thy pillar'd shades, 
Thy cavern shrines and idol stones. 
Thy monarchs and their thousand thrones? 
Tis he of Oazna,' — fierce in wrath 

He comea, and India's diadems 
lie scatter'd in his ruinous path. 

His blood-hounds he adorns with gems, 
Tom from the violated necks 

Of many a young and loved Sultana;*^ 

Maidens within their pure Zenana, 

Priests in the very fane he slaughtem. 
And chokes up with the glittering wrecks 

Of golden shrines the sacred waters 1 

Downward the Pbbi turns her gase; 
And, through the war-field's bloody hace. 
Beholds a youthful warrior stand. 

Alone, beside his native river,^- 
The red blade broken in his hand. 

And the last arrow in his quiver. 

live," said the conqueror, "live to share 
The trophies and the crowns I bear!" 
Silent that youthful warrior stood — 
fiilent he pointed to the flood 
All crimson with hii country's blood« 
Then sent his lost remaining dart 
For answer to th' invader's heart. 

False flew the shaft, though pointed well; 
The tyrant lived, the hero fell ! — 

* Mahmoad of Oftsna or Ohimi, who conquered India 
in the beginning of the lltb centuiy. — Malcolm. 

* " It is reported that the hunting equipage of the 
Bnltan Iff ahmond was eo magnifloent, that he kept 400 
gny-honndt and blood-hoonda, each of which wore a 
collar let with JeweU, and a covering edged with gold 
and pearla."— rmwnaZ OUtcrg, voL liL 



« 



Tet mark'd the Pnii where he lay; 

And when the rush of war was past, 
Swiftly descending on a ray 

Of morning light, she caught the last^ 
Last glorious drop his heart had shed. 
Before its free-bom spirit fledl 
*'Be this," she cried, as she winged her flighU 
''My welcome gift at the gates of light; 
Though foul are the dropa that oft distil 
On the field of welfare, blood like this. 
For liberty shed, so holy is, 
It would not stain the purest rill 
That sparkles among the bowers of Uissl 
Oh 1 if there be, on this earthly sphere, 
A boon, an oifering Heaven holds dear, 
'TIS the last Ubation Uberty draws 
From the heart thai bleeds and breaks in her 

cause!" 

"Sweet," said the angel, as she gave 

The gift into his radiant hand, 
*'Sweet is our welcome of the brave, 

Who die thus for their native land. 
But see— alas !— the crystal bar 
Of Eden moves not— holier far 
Than even this drop the boon must be. 
That opes the Gates of Heaven for thee !" 

Her first fond hope of Eden blighted. 

Now among Afbio's lunar mountains,* 
Far to the south, the Peri lighted ; 
And sleek'd her plumage at the fountains 
Of that Egyptian tide,— whose birth 
Is hidden from the sons of earth. 
Deep in those solitary woods 
Whereof the Genii of the Floods 
Dance round the cradle of their Kils^ 
And hail the new-bom giant's smile I 
Thence over Eotft's palmy groves, 
Her grots and sepuldues of kings. 
The exiled Spirit sighing roves; 
And now hangs listening to the doves 
In warm Rosetta's vale ^— now loves 
To watch the moonlight on the wings 
Of the white pelicans that break 
The asure calm of McBRls' lake.' 
'Twas a Uir scene — a land more bright 

Never did mortal eye behold 1 
Who could have thought that saw this nigh^ 

Those valleys and their fruits of gold 
Basking in heaven's serenest light ; — 
Those groups of lovely date-trees bending 

Languidly their leaf -crown'd heads. 
Like youthful maids, when sleep descending; 

Warns them to their silken beds; 

* "The Moontains of the Ifoon, or the Hontea Lnrie 
of antiqoitj, at the fbot of which the Nile it enppof kI 
to ariae." — Bruce. 

***T\m orchards of Rosetta are filled with tnrtJe- 
dovea.** — Amnini. 

* Savaiy mantlona the pel&oane niton lake IffoBris. 
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ThoM fixpn. IQieB all the night 

Bathing their heantiw in the lake 
That thejr may riie more freah and bright^ 
When their beloTed son'a awake, — 
Tbxmb niin*d ihiinea and towers that leem 
The relioB of a ifilendid dream ; 
Amid whoae fatiy lonelineaa 
Konght but the lapwing's ery is heard, 
Konght seen bat (when the shadows flitting, 
Fast from the moon, onsheath its gleam) 
Some purple-wing'd Sultana^ sitting 

Upon a column motionless. 
And glittering like an idol bird ! — 
Who could have thought that there, even there. 
Amid those scenes so still and fair. 
The demon of the plague hath cast 
From his hot wing a deadlier blast, 
Mora mortal far than ever came 
From the red desert's sands of flame ! 
So quick, that every living thing 
Of human shape touched by his wing, 
like plants, where the Simoom hath pass'd. 
At once foils blaok and withering t 

The sun went down on many a brow. 

Which, full of bloom and freshness then, 
Is rankling in the pest-house now, 

And ne'er will feel that sun again ! 
And oh ! to see the unburied heaps 
On which the lonely moonlight sleeps— 
The very vultures turn away, 
And sicken at so foul a prey I 
Only the fierce hyaena stalks' 
Throughout the city's desolate walks 
At nudnight, and his carnage plies ^ 

Woe to the half -dead wretch, who meets 
The glaring of those large blue eyes 

Amid the darkness of the streets I 



"Poor raoe of men I" said the pitying spirit, 

"Dearly ye pay for your primal fall; 
Some flow'rets of Eden ye still inherit^ 

But the trail of the serpent ii over them all ! " 
She wept— the air grew pure and clear 

Around her, as the bright drops ran, 
For there's a magic in each tear 

Such kindly spirits weep for man I 
Just then beneath some orange trees, 
Whose fruit and blossoms in the breeze 
Were wantoning together, free. 
Like age at play with infancy — 
Beneath that fresh and springing bower, 

Close by the lake she heard the moan 
Of one who at this silent hour, 

HacE thither stolen to die alone — 



1 Sonnini dewribes this beaotUU bixd. 

'This oiroomitanoe has bMo introdaoed into poetiy ; 
—by Vinoentiiis Fabridus, by Darwin, and lat«l j, with 
▼sfj powexftd alTeot, by Mr. Wilson. 



One who in life where'er he moved^ 

Drew after him the hearts of many; 
Tet, now, as though he ne'er were loved, 

Dies here unseen, unwept by any ! 
None to watch near him — ^none to slake 

The fire that in hia bosom lies, 
With even a sprinkle from that lake 

Which shines so cool before his eyes. 
No voice, well known through many a day. 

To speak the last, the parting word. 
Which, when all otiier sounds decay, 

Is still like distant music heard. 
That tender farewell on the shore 
Of this rude world when all is o'er. 
Which cheers the spirit, ere its bark 
Puts off into the unknown dark. 

Deserted youth 1 one thought alone 

Shed joy around his soul in death — 
That she, whom he for years had known. 
And loved, and might have call'd his own. 

Was safe from this foul midnights breath;—* 
Safe in her father's princely halls. 
Where the cool airs from fountain-falls, 
Freshly perfumed by many a brand 
Of the sweet wood from India's land. 
Were pure as she whose brow they fttnn'd. 

But see, — ^who yonder oomes by stealth, 

This melancholy bower to seek, 
Like a young envoy sent by Health, 

With ro^ gifts upon her cheek? 
>Tis she — ^far off through moonlight dim 

He knew his own betrothed bride, 
She, who would rather die with him. 

Than live to gain the world beside I'- 
Her arms are roimd her lover now. 

His livid cheek to hers she presses, 
And dips, to bind his burning brow, 

In the cool lake her loosen'd tresses. 
Ah ! once how little did he think 
An hour would come, when he should shrink 
With horror from that dear embrace. 

Those gentle arms that were to him 
Holy as is the cradling place 

Of Eden's infant cherubim 1 
And now he yields— now turns away. 

Shuddering as if the venom lay 

All in those proffer'd lips alone^ 

Those lips that, then so fearless grown, 

Never untU that instant came 

Near his unask'd or without shame. 
"O let me only breathe the air. 

The blessed air that's breathed by thee, 
And whether on its wings it bear 

Healing or death, 'tis sweet to me ! 
There, — drink my tears, while yet they fall,-— 

Would that my bosom's blood were balm. 
And well thou know'st, I'd shed it all, 
To give thy brow one minute's calm : 
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Naj, turn not from me tluit dear faoe^ 

Am I not thine— thj own lored bride — 
The one, the ehoien one, whose plaoe 

In life or death ia by thy lide I 
Think'st thou that she, whoie only light 

In this dim world from thee hath shone, 
Ooold bear the long, the obeexleaB night. 

That must be hers, when thou art gone? 
That I can live, and let thee go. 
Who art my life itself ?— No, no- 
When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Oat of its hesrt must perish too. 
Then torn to me, my own loye, torn. 
Before like thee I fade and bum; 
Cling to these yet oool lips, and share 
The last pure life that lingen then." 
She fails — she sinks — as dies the lamp 
In ohamel airs or oavem-damp. 
So quickly do his balef ol sighs 
Qnenoh all the sweet light of her eyes & 
One struggle,— and his pain is past.— 

Her lover is no longer living I 
One kiss the maiden gives, one last, 

Long kiss, which she expires in giving. 

"Sleep ! " said the Pebi, as softly she stole 
The farewell sigh of that vanishing soul. 
As true as e'er warmed a woman's breast— 
"Sleep on, in visions of odour rest, 
In balmier airs than ever yet stirred 
Th' enchanted pile of that lonely bird, 
Who sings at the last his own death lay,' 
And in music and perfume dies away !" 

Thus saying, from her lips she spread 

Unearthly breathings through the place. 
And shook her sparkling wreath, and shed 
Such lustre o'er each paly face. 
That like two lovely saints they seemVL 

Upon the eye of doomsday taken 
From their dim graves, in odour sleeping; — 

While that benevolent Pkbi beam'd 
Like their good angel calmly keeping 

Watch o'er them, till their souls would waken 1 

But mom is blushing in the sky; 

Agam the Pbbi soars above. 
Bearing to Heaven that precious sigh 

Of pure, self-sacrificing love. 
High throbb'd her heart, with hope elate. 

The Elysian palm she soon shall win, 
For the bright Spirit at the gate 

Smiled as she gave that offering in. 



i*'In the East, they mipposa the Fhoenix to have 
lily orifloee in his bill, which are continued to hii tail ; 
and that, after living one thoosand yean, he boilda 
himself n fanenJ pile, aings a melodiooi air of different 
hamioiiies through hia fifty organ-pipea, flaps his winga 
with a Telocitjr which aeta flre to the wood, and oon> 
sttmea hinuell "•^itielhanlMm. 



And she already hears the treee 

Of Eden with their oiystal be]l% 
Ringing in that ambrosial breeie 

That from the throne of Aujl  wells > 
And she can see the stan^ bowis 

That lie around that lucid lake 
Upon whose banks Admitted souls 

Their first sweet draught of gloiy take! 

But ah ! even Peri's hopes are vain-* 

Again the fates forbade, again 

Tlie immortal barrier dosed— "Not yet," 

The Angel said, as, with regret. 

He shut from her that glimpse of gloiy — 

"True was the maiden, and her stoiy. 

Written in light o'er Alla'8 head. 

By seraph eyes shall long be read. 

But, PxBl, see— the crystal bar 

Of Eden moves not — ^holier far 

Than even this sigh the boon must be 

That opes the gates of Heaven for thee." 

Now, upon Stria's land of roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes, 
And, like a glory, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon ; 
Whose head in wintiy grandeur towers. 

And whitens with eternal sleet, 
While summer, in a vale of flowers, 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 

To one who look'd from upper air 
O'er all the enchanted regions there^ 
How beauteous must have been the glow. 
The life, the sparkling from below ! 
Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their banks, 
More golden where the sunlight fklls; — 
Gay lisards glittering on the walls* 
Of ruin'd shrines, busy and bright 
As they were all alive with light ; 
And, yet more splendid, numerous flocks 
Of pigeons, settling on the rocks. 
With their rich restless wings, that gleam 
Variously in the crimson beam 
Of the warm west,— as if inlaid 
With brilliants from the mine, or made 
Of tearless rainbows, such as span 
The undouded skies of PsBzaTAN I 
And then the mingling sounds that come. 
Of shepherd's ancient reed, with hum 
Of the wild bees of Palbbtinb, 
Banqueting through the flowery vales, — 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of thine. 
And woods, so full of nightingales ! 

But nought can charm the luckless PsBi; 
Her soul is sad— her wings are weary — 
Joyless she sees the sun look down 
On that great temple once his own,* 

'Vide Brace'a Travd$. 

*The Temple of the Soii at Balbeo. 
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Wlkoie loDely colamiu stand lublime, 
FUkHpng thoir ihadowi from on high 

like diaU, whieh the winrd. Time, 
Had niiied to ooont hiB ages by ! 

Tet haplj there may lie oonoeal*d 

Beneath those ohambers of the son. 
Some amulet of gems, anneal'd 
In npper fires, some tablet seal*d 

With the great name of SOLOMOH, 

Whioh, spell'd by her illtunined ^es, 
May teaoh her where, beneath the moon. 
In earth or ocean lies the boon. 
The charm that can restore so soon. 

An erring Spirit to the skies I 
Cheei'd by this hope she bends her thither;^ 

Still langhs the radiant eye of Heaven, 

Kor have the golden bowers of Even 
In the rich West began to wither ;— 
When o'er the vale of Balbxo winging 
Slowly, she sees a child at play. 
Among the rosy wild-flowers singing. 

Am rosy and as wild as they; 
Chasing, with eager hands and eyes, 
The beantiful blue damsel-flies^ 
That fluttered round the jasmine st^ms, 
like winged flowers or flying gems : - 
And, near the boy, who, tired with play. 
Now nestling *mid the roses lay. 
She saw a wearied man diimoant 

From hii hot steed, and on the brink 
Of a small imaret's rustic fount 

Impatient fling him down to drink. 
Then swift his haggard brow he tam*d 

To the fair child, who fearless sat, 
Though never yet hath day-beam burned 

Upon a brow more fierce than that, — 
Sullenly fierce — a mixture dire, 
like thunder-clouds, of gloom and firet 
In which the Fm's eye could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed; 
The ruin'd maid— the shrine profaned — 
Oaths broken— and the threshold stain'd 
With blood of guests !— there written, all 
Black as the damning drops that fall 
From the denouncing angers pen. 
Ere mercy weeps them out again ! 

Tet tranquil now that man of crimt 
(As if the balmy evening time 
Soften*d his spirit), look'd and lay. 
Watching the rosy infant's play :— 
Though still, whene'er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy's, its lurid glance 

Met that unclouded, joyous gase. 
As torches that have bum'd all night 
Through some impure and godless rite. 

Encounter morning's glorious rays. 

iVideSonniJiL 



But hark ! the vetper-eall to prayer. 

As slow the orb of daylight sets, 
Is rising sweetly on the air. 

From Stbia's thousand minarets I 
The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers, wbere he had laid his head. 
And down upon the fragrant sod 

Kneels, with his forehead to the south, 
lisjnng th* eternal name of God 

From purity's own cherub mouth. 
And looking, while his hands and eyei 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 
like a stray babe of paradise. 
Just lighted on that flowery plain. 
And seeking for its home again I 
Oh 'twas a sight— that Heaven— that OhQd^ 
A scene, which might have well beguil'd 
Even haughty Eblib of a sigh. 
For glories lost and peace gone by ! 

And how felt he, the wretched man 

Bedining there— while memory ran 

O'er many a year of guilt and strife^ 

Flew o'er the dark flood of his life. 

Nor found one sunny resting-place. 

Nor brought him back one branch of graoe ! 

'*There wtu a time," he said in mild 

Heart-humbled tones — "thou blessed child I 

AVhen young and haply pure as thou, 

I look'd and pray'd like thee— but now"— 

He hung his head — each nobler aim 

And hope and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood hour, that instant came 

Fresh o'er him, and he wept — heVept I 

Bless'd tears of soul-felt penitence. 

In whose benign, rede«ning flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 

Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 

"There ii a drop," said the PsBi, "that down 

from the moon 
Falls through the withering airs of June 
Upon Eotpt's land,' of so healing a power. 
So balmy a virtue, that even in the hour 
That drop descends, contagion dies, 
And health reanimates earth and skies ! — 
Oh 1 is it not thus, thou man of sin, • 

The precious tears of repentance fall I 
Though foul thy fiery plagues within. 

One heavenly drop hath diipeU'd them alll'' 
And now — behold him kneeling there 
By the child's side in humble prayer. 
While the same sunbeam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one. 
And hymns of joy proclaim through Heaven 
The triumph of a soul forgiven I 

*Tb6 Nneta. or Miiaoalous Drop, which falls In 
Egypt preofsely on Bt John's day, In Juno, and is snp* 
poted to have the affect of stopping the plague. 
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TwM when the golden orb had eei, 
While on their kneee ihey lingered yet^ 
There fell a light, more lovely far 
Than ever oama from inn or itar, 
Upon the tear that» wann tad meek» 
Dew'd that repentant linner'a cheek; 
To mortal eye this light might aeem 
▲ Aorthem flaih or meteor beam — 
Bnt well the enraptured Pebi knew 
'Twai a bright smile the Angel threw 
From Heaven's gate, to hail that tear 
Her harbinger of gloiy nearl 

"Joy, joy for ever! my task is done-* 
The gates are pass'd, and heaven is won t 
Oh 1 sm I not happy? I am, I am — 

To thee, sweet Eden i how dark and sad 
Are the diamond tuirets of Skadukiam^ 

And the fiagnuit bowers of AxbdabadI 

''FareweU, ye odours of earth, thai diflb 
Passing away like a lover's sigh ; — 
My feast is now of the Tooba tree,' 
Whose soent is the breath of etendtyl 

"Farewell, ye vanishing flowers, that shone 
In my fkiry wreath, so bright and brie^ — 
Oh I what are the brightest that e'er have blown 
To the lote-tree, springing by Alla's throne,* 

Whose flowers have a soul in every Isaf ! 
Joy, Joy for ever! my task is done — 
The gates are pass'd, and heaven is won 1" 



GRAPES OB THORNS. 

We must not hope to be mowers. 
And to gather the ripe gold ears, 

Until- we have first been sowers, 
And watered the furrows with tears ; 

It is not just as we take it — 

This mystical world of ours; 
Life's field will yield, as we make it, 

A harvest of thorns or flowers. 

AuoK Caky. 



t The Oonntiy of Dolight-the name of a prorinoe in 
the kingdom of Jinnistan, or Faiiy iMod, the capital 
of whioh is called the City of Jewels. Ambenbed is 
another of the cities of Jinnlstan. 

'The tree Tooba, that etande in Patmdiae, in the 
palace of Mahomet. See SaUt PreUm. INw.— Tonba, 
layi jyEerbeUt^ elgniileB beatitude, or eternal happineii. 

sifahomet it described, in the 63d Chapter of the 
Koran, as haring seen the angel Gabriel "I7 the lote- 
iree, b^jond which there is no peedng: near it it the 
Garden of EtenuJ Abode." This tree, mj the com- 
mentaton^ stands in the seventh Heaven, on the right 
hand of the Throne of God. 



THB DYING WIPE TO HfiB HUS- 
BAND AND CHILDREN. 



[PsonanuB, the fkmons eleglae poet was bora about 
B. c. fiO, and died a. a 15. His style, which was In past 
modelled on that of the Roman Osllimaehas, was some- 
what budened by his erodltion. The foUowing beaatl- 
tal lines show a tender appreciation of wedded lore :] 

Be carefkil if thou e*er for me shalt weep^ 
That th^ may never mark the tears tkon shsd: 

Let it soflloe thjself to mourn in sleep 
The wifb whose spirit hoveis o*er thy bed: 

Or !n thj chamber, if thou wbt, alond 

Address that wife as if she could reply : 
Dim not our diildren's Joys with sorrow*s dood. 

But dry the tear, and check the rising sigh I 

Too, too, my diildren, at your fttlier*s side 

In after years a step-dame If yoa see. 
Let no rash word offend her Jealous pride, 

Nor indiscreetly wound by praising ma. 

Obey his will in all : and should he bear 

In widowed solitude the ills of age. 
Let it be yours to prop his steps with care, 

And with your gentle lore tiioee woes 



I lost no child ; *twas mine In death to see 
Their flMes clustered nmnd : nor should I grlere 

If but the span of life out off firom me 
Could swell the yean In store for those I Isavs. 



LOVE'S DEVOTION. 

[Albtos TnVLKOs, elegiac poet, bom about a. 0. 6^ 
died B. 0. 16. The elefclao style of poetry, introduoed 
among the Bomans by Catullus, received Its perfeotloa 
of finish at the hands of TIbullus, whose poems, the 
ehronide of his life, are almost equally dlTlded between 
praise of the country, oommemoratlon of festlTsls, and 
the praises and reproaches poured out to bis mis tt u se e s. ] 

How sweet to lie and hear the wild winds roar, 
While to our breast the one beloved we strain ; 
Or, when the cold South's sleety torrents pour. 
To sleep secure, lulled by the plashing rain I 

This lot be mine : let him be rich, His fair. 
Who braves the wrathful sea and tempest drear ; 
Oh, rather perish gold and gems, than e*er 
One lair one for my absence shed a tear I 

DanntleoB, Messala, scour the earth and main 
To deck thy home with warfare qmUs— *tis well ; 
Me here a lovely maiden's charms enchain, 
At her hard door a deepless sentineL 



Delia, I court not praise. If mine thou be ; 

Let men cry lout and down— ni bear the brand: 

In my last moments let me gaxe on thee. 

And dying claq> thee with my faltering hand. 



THE PBISON OF LA FORCE IN 1839. 
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THE PRISON OF LA FORCE IN 1839. 

[ MAmn Josim BuaiMi Bux, born at Pferte 18M, died 
18A7, b best known bj bis noTe]% ** Tk» Mjg9hrie$ of 
AiHt** mDA**Tk$ Wmdmimg Jm»y From the bitter we 
extreot] 

Let OS enter La Force. There is nothing 
lombre or repnlsive in the aspect of this 
hoase of incarceration in the Rne da Roi 
de Sicile* in the Marcus. In the centre of 
one of the firsf oonrts there are some clumps 
of trees, thickened with shrubs, at the roots 
of which there are already, here and there, 
the green, precocious shoots of primroses 
and snowarops. A raised ascent, surmount- 
ed by a porcn covered with trellis work, in 
which knotty stalks of the vine entwine, 
leads to one of the seven or eight walks as- 
signed to the prisoners. The vast buildings 
which surround these courts very much re- 
semble those of a barrack or manufactory 
kept with exceeding care. There are loffy 
fiicades of white stone pierced with high ana 
large windows, which admit of the firee cir- 
culation of pure air. The stones and pave- 
ment of the enclosures are kept excessively 
clean. On the ground floor, the large apart- 
ments, warmed during the winter, are kept 
well ventilated during the summer, and are 
used during the day as places of conversa- 
tion, work, or for the meals of the prisoners. 
The upper stories are used as immense dor- 
mrtories, ten or twelve feet high, with dry 
and shining floors ; two rows of iron beds 
are there arranged and excellent bedding it 
is, — consisting of a palliasse, a soft and 
tluck mattress, a bolster, white linen sheets, 
and a warm woolen blanket At the sight 
of these establishments, comprising all the 
requisites for comfort and health, we are 
much surprised in spite of ourselves, being 
accustomed to suppose that prisons are mis- 
erable, dirty, unwholesome, and dark. This 
is a mistake. It is such dog-holes as that 
occupied by Morel the lapidary, and in which 
■o many poor and honest workmen languish 
in exhaustion, compelled to give up their 
truckle bed to a sick wife and to leave, with 
hopeless despair, their wretched, famishing 
children, shuddering with cold in their in- 
fected straw that is miserable, dark, dirtv, 
and pestilent I The same cont^t holds 
with regard to the physiognomy of the in- 
habitants of these two i^Kides. Incessantly 
occupied with the wants of their family, 
whica they can scarcely supply from day to 



day, seeing a destructive competition lessen 
their wages, the laborious artisans become 
dejected, dispirited : the hour of rest does 
not sound for them, and a kind of somno- 
lent lassitude alone breaks in upon their 
over-tasked labour. Then, on awakening 
from this painful lethargy, they find them- 
selves £ftce to face with the same overwhelm- 
ing thoughts of the present and the same 
uneasiness for the future. But the prison- 
er, indifferent to the past, happy with the 
life he leads, certain of the future (for he 
can assure it by an offence or a crime), re- 
gretting his liberty, doubtless, but finding 
much compensation in the actual enjoyment, 
certain of taking with him when he quits 
prison a considerable sum of money, gained 
by easy and moderate labour, esteemed, or 
rather dreaded by his companions, in pro- 
portion to his depravity ana perversity, the 
prisoner, on the contrary, will always be 
gay and careless. Again we ask, what does 
he want? Does he not find in prison good 
shelter, good bed, good food, high wages, 
easy work, and, especially, society of his 
choice, — a society, we repeat, which mea- 
sures his consideration by the magnitude of 
his crimes? A hardened convict kno¥rs 
neither misery, hunger, nor cold. What is 
to him the horror he inspires honest persons 
withal ? He does not see, does not know 
them. His crimes make his glory, his influ* 
ence his strength, with the ruffians in the 
midst of whom he will henceforward pass 
his life. Why should he fear shame ? In* 
stead of the serious and charitable remon- 
strances which might compel him to blush 
for and repent the past, he hears the fero- 
cious applauses wnich encourage him to 
theft and murder. Scarcely imprisoned, he 

1>lans fresh crimes. What can be more 
ogical, when he finds in the repose, 
the bodily supplies of a prison, and his 
joyous and danng associates in crime and 
debauchery, so many rewards of a vicious 
career? If his experience in crimes be less 
than that of others, does he not for that 
evince the less remorse ? it follows that he 
is exposed to brutal scoffing, infernal taunts 
and horrible threats. And — a thing so 
rare that it has become the exception to the 
rule — if the prisoner leave this pandemo- 
nium with the firm resolution to return to 
the paths of honesty by excessive labour, 
courage, patience and honesty, and has been 
able to conceal the infamy of his past ca- 
reer, the meeting with one of his old com- 
rades in gaol is sufficient to overturn this 
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good intention for the restoration of his char- 
acter, so painfully straggled for. And in 
this way: a hardened, discharged convict 
proposes a job to a repentant comrade ; the 
latter, in spite of bitter menaces, refuses this 
criminal association, forthwith an anony- 
mous information reveals the life of the un- 
fortunate fellow who was desirous, at every 
sacrifice, of concealing and expiating a first 
fault by honourable behaviour. Then ex- 
posed to the contempt, or at least, the dis- 
trust, of those whose good will he had ac- 
quired by dint of industry and probity, this 
man, reduced to distress, and urged by want, 
yielding at length to incessant temptations, 
although nearly restored to society, will 
again rail, and for ever, into the depths of 
that abyss whence he had escaped with such 
difficulty. In the following scenes we shall 
endeavour to demonstrate the monstrous and 
inevitable consequences of confinement in 
masses. After ages of barbarous experi- 
ments and pernicious hesitations, it seemed 
suddenly understood how irrational it is to 
plunge mto an atmosphere of deepest vice 
persons whom a pure and salubrious air 
could alone save. How many centuries to 
discover that in placing in dense contact 
diseased beings, we redouble the intensity 
of their malignity, which is thus rendered 
incurable 1 How many centuries to dis- 
cover that there is, in a word, but one reme- 
dy for this overwhelming leprosy which 
threatens society — Isolation! We should 
esteem ourselves happy if our feeble voice 
couid be, if not reliea upon, at least spread 
amongst all those which, more imposing, 
more eloquent than our own, demand with 
such just and impatient urgency, the entire 
and unqualified application of the cell 
system. One day perchance, society will 
know that wickedness is an accidental, not 
an organic malady, that crimes are mostly 
the results of perverted instincts, impulses, 
still good in their essence, but falsifiea, ren- 
dered evil, by ignorance, egotism, or by the 
carelessness of governments ; and that the 
health of the som, like that of the body, is 
unquestionably kept subordinate to the laws 
of a healthy and preserving system of con- 
troL God bestows on all passions that 
strive for predominance strone appetites, 
the desire to be at ease, and it is for 
society to balance and satisfy these wants. 
The man who only participates in strength, 
good will, and healtn, has a right — a sover- 
eign right — to have his labours justly re- 
munerated, in a way that shall assure to 



him not the superfluities but the necessaries 
of life — the means of continuing healthy 
and strong, active and industrious — and 
consequently, honest and good, because his 
condition is rendered happy. The gloomy 
regions of misery and ignorance are peopled 
with morbid beings with withered hearts. 
Purify those moral sewers, spread instruc- 
tion, the inducement to labour, fair wages^ 
just rewards, and then these unhealthy faces^ 
these perishing flames, will be restored to 
virtue which is the health, the life and th« 
soul. 

EuoxiR Sub. 
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Perhaps the foundation of all the miscal- 
culations that arise, as to expenditure in 
forming a country residence, is, that citi- 
zens are in the habit of thinking every thing 
in the country cheap. Land in the town 
is sold by the foot, m the country by the 
acre. The price of a good house in town is, 
perhaps, three times the cost of one of the 
best farms in the country. The town buys 
every thing : the country raises every thing. 
To live on your own estate, be it one acre 
or a thousand, to have your own milk, but- 
ter and eggs, to raise your own chickens 
and gather your own strawberries, with na- 
ture to keep the account insteaa of your 
grocer and market-woman, that is some- 
thing like a rational life: and more than 
rational, it must be cheap. So argues the 
citizen about retiring, not only to enjoy his 
otium cum dignitatej but to make a uiou- 
sand dollars of his income, produce him 
more of the comforts of life than two thou- 
sand did before. 

Well ; he goes into the country. He buys 
a farm (run down with poor tenants and 
bad tillage). He builds a new house, with 
his own ignorance instead of architect and 
master-builder, and is cheated roundly by 
those who take advantage of this masterly 
ignorance in the matter of bricks and mor- 
tar ; or he repairs an old house at the full 
cost of a new one, and has an unsatisfactory 
dwelling for ever aflerwards. He under- 
takes light farming, and knowing nothing 
of the practical economy of husbandry, 
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every bushel of com that he raises coats him 
the price of a bushel and a half in the market 
Used in town to a neat and orderly condi- 
tion of his premises, he is disgusted with 
old tottering fences, half drained fields and 
worn-out pastures, and employs all the la- 
boring force of the neighborhood to put his 
grounds in good order. 

Now there is no objection to all this for 
its own sake. On the contrary, good build- 
ings, ^ood fences, and rich pasture fields 
are what especially delight us in the coun- 
try. What is the reason that, as the country 
place gets to wear a smiling aspect, its citi- 
zen owner begins to look serious and 
unhappy ? Why is it that country life does 
not satisfy and content him ? Is the c<mntry, 
which all the poets and philosoi)her8 have 
celebrated as uie Arcadia of this world, — 
is the country treacherous ? Is nature a 
cheat, and do seed-time and harvest con- 
spire against the peace of mind of the re- 
tired citizen ? 

Alas ! It is a matter of money. Every 
thing seems to be a matter of money now- 
a-days. The country life of the old world, 
of its poets and romances, is cheap. The 
country life of our republic is dear. It is for 
the good of the many that labor should 
be high, and it is high labor that makes 
country life heavy and oppressive to such 
men— only because it shows a balance, in- 
creasing year after year, on the wrong side 
of the ledger. Here is the source of all 
the trouble and dissatisfaction in what 
may be called the country life of gentlemen 
amateurs, or citizens, in this country — *' it 
don't pay." Land is cheap, nature is beau- 
tiful, the country is healthy, and all these 
conspire to draw our well-to-do citizen into 
the country. But labor is dear, experience 
is dearer, and a series of experiments in 
unprofitable crops the dearest of all ; and 
our citizen fnena, himself, as we have said, 
is in the situation of a man who has set out 
on a delightful voyage, on a smooth sea, 
and with a cheerful ship's company; but 
who discovers, also, that tne ship has sprung 
a leak — ^not large enough to make it neces- 
sary to call all hands to the pump— not large 
enough perhaps to attract any oody's atten- 
tion but nifl own, but quite certain that he 
must leave her or be swamped — and quite 
large enough to make his voyage a serious 
piece of business. 

Every thing which a citizen does in this 
country, costs him an incredible sum. In 
Europe (heaven save the masses), you may 



have the best of laboring men for twenty or 
thirty cents a day. Here you must pay 
them a dollar, at least our amateur must, 
though the farmers contrive to get their 
labor for eight or ten dollars a month and 
board. The citizen's home once built, he 
looks upon all heavy expenditures as over j 
but how many hundreds — ^perhaps thousands 
has he not paid for out-buildings, for fences, 
for roads, «c Gutting down yonder hill, 
which made an ugly blotch in the view, — 
it looked like a trifling task ; yet there were 
five hundred dollars swept clean out of his 
bank account, and there seems almost no- 
thing to show for it. You would not believe 
now that a hill ever stood there— or at least 
that nature had not arranged it all (as you 
feel she ought to have done), just as you 
see it Your favorite cattle and horses 
have died, and the flock of sheep have been 
sadly diminished by the dogs, all to be re- 
placed — and a careful account of the men's 
time, labor and manure on the grain fields, 
show that for some reason you cannot un- 
derstand, the crop — ^which is a fair one, has 
actually cost you a trifle more than it is 
worth in a good market 

To cut a long story short, the larger part 
of our citizens who retire upon a farm to 
make it a country residence, are not aware 
of the fact, that capital cannot be profitably 
employed on land in the Atlantic States 
without a thorough practical knowledge of 
/arming. A close and systematic economy, 
upon a good soil, may enable, and does some 
gentlemen farmers that we could name, to 
make a good profit out of their land — but 
citizens who launch boldly into farmings hir- 
ing farm laborers at high prices, and trusting 
operations of others that should be man- 
aged under the master's eye — are very likely 
to find their farms a sinking fund that 
will drive them back into business again. 

To be happy in any business or occupa- 
tion (and country life on a farm is a matter 
of business), we must have some kind of 
success in it ; and there is no success with- 
out profit, and no profit without practical 
knowledge of farming. 

The lesson that we would deduce from the8« 
reflections is this ; that no mere amateur 
should buy a large farm for a country resi- 
dence, with the expectation of finding plea- 
sure and profit in it for the rest of his life, 
unless, like some citizens tiiat we have 
known — rare exceptions — they have a gen- 
ius for all manner of business, and can mas- 
ter the whole of farming, as they would 
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Imni a ronniDg hand in six easj lessons. 
Panning in the older States, where the na- 
tural wealth of the soil has been exhausted, 
is it<4 a profitable bnsiness for amateurs — 
but quite the reverse. And a citizen who 
has a sufficient income without (arming, 
had better not damage it by engaging in so 
expensive an amusement 

" But we must hare something to do ; we 
have been busj near all our lives, and can- 
not retire into the countrj to fold our hands 
and sit in the sunshine and be idle." Pre- 
ciselj so. But jou need not therefore ruin 
Tourself on a large farm. Do not be am- 
bitious of being great landed proprietors. 
Assume that you need occupation and in- 
terest, and bu J a small piece of ground — a 
few acres only — Mfew as yon please — ^but 
without anv regard for profit Leave that 
to those who have learned of farming in a 
more practical school. You think, perhaps, 
that yon can find nothing to do on a few 
acres of ground. But that is the greatest 
of mistakes. A half a dozen acres, the ca- 
pacities of which are fuUv developed, will 
give you more pleasure tnan five nundred 
poorly cultivated. And the advantage for 
you IS, that you can upon your few acres, 
spend just as little or just as much as you 
please. If you wish to be prudent, lay out 
your little estate in a simple way, with mss 
and trees, and a few walks, and a single 
man to take care of it If von wish to in- 
dulge your taste, you may fill it with shrub- 
beries, arboretums, and conservatories, and 
flower-gardens, till every tree and plant and 
fruit in the whole vegetable kingdom, of 
really superior beautv and interest, is in 
your collection. Or, if you wish to turn a 
penny, you will find it easier to take up 
certain fruits or plants and grow them to 
high perfection so as to command a profit 
in the market than you will to manage the 
various operations of a lam farm. We 
oould point to ten acres of ground from 
which a larger income has been produced 
than from any farm of five hundred acres 
in the country. Gardening, too, offers more 
variety of interest to a citizen than farming ; 
its operations are less rude and toilsome, 
and its pleasures more immediate and re- 
fined. Citizens, ignorant of farming, should 
therefore, buy small places, rather than 
large ones, if fhey wish to consult their own 
true interest and happiness. 

But some of our readers, who have tried 
the thing, may say that it is a very expen- 
sive thing to settle oneself and get well es- 



tablished, even on a small place in the conn- 
trv. And so it is, if we proceed upon the 
fabacy, as we have said, that every thing in 
the eouniiy is che^. Labor is dear ; it 
costs yon dearly to-day, and it will cost you 
dearijr to-morrow and the next vear. There' 
fore, in selecting a site for a home in the 
country, always remember to choose a site 
where nature has done as much as possible 
for you. Don't say to vourselfas many have 
done before you — *' Oh I I want occupation, 
and I rather like the new place — ^raw 
and naked though it may be. JwUl create 
a paradise for myedf. I will cut down 
yonder hill that intercepts the view, I will 
level and slope more gracefully yonder rude 
bank, I will terrace this rapid aescent I will 
make a lake in yonder hollow." Yes, all 
this you may do tor occupation, and find it 
very delightful occupation too, if jon have 
the income of Mr. Astor. Otherwise, after 
you have spent thousands in creating 
your paradfce, and chance to go to some 
friend who has bought all the graceful un- 
dulations, and sloping lawns, and sheets of 
water, natural, ready made — as they may 
be bought in thousands of purely natural 

E laces in America, for a few hundred dol- 
irs, it will give you a species of pleasure- 
ground-dyspepsia to see how foolishly you 
have wasted your money, and this, more 
especially, when you find, as the possessor 
of the most finished place in America finds, 
that he has no want of occupation, and that 
far from being finished, he has onljr begun 
to elicit the Whest beauty, keneping and 
completeness of which his place is capable. 

Aromxw Jacuom Dowima. 



LETTER PROM SCARRON IN THE 
NEXT WORLD TO LOUIS XIV. 

[Tom Bbowv appeared m an author about 1688. Re 
was a " ineny fellow " and libertine, who, harlng by 
hit immond conduct loet the iltnation (tf eehoolmMter 
at Klngiton-npon-Thamet, became a profcalonal author 
andUbeller In the metropolli. His wrltlngi, which 
condit of dialogues, letten, poems, and other miscel- 
lanies, display oonstdersble learning as well as shrewd- 
ness and humour, but are deformed by obscene and 
scunilous buffoonery.] 

All the conversation of this lower world 
at present runs upon you ; and the devil a 
word we can hear m any of our coffee-houses 
but what his Gallic majesty is more or less 
concerned in. 'Tis agreed on by all our 
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▼irtaofiOfi, that since the days of Diocleflian, 
no prince has been so great a benefactor 
to hell a8 jonrself ; and as much a master 
of eloquence as I was once thonght to be at 
^ Paris, I want words to tell you how much 
jou are commended here for so heroically 
trampling under foot the treaty of Ryswick 
(1697), and opening a new scene of war in 
your great climacteric, at which age most 
of the princes before yon were such recreants 
as to wink of making up their scores with 
Heaven, and leaving their neighbours in 
peace. But you, they say, are above such 
sordid precedents : and rather than Pluto 
should want men to people his dominions, 
are willing to spare nim half a million of 
your own subjects, and that at a juncture, 
too, when you>re not oyerstocked with them. 
This has gained you universal applause 
in these regions ; the three Furies sing 
your praises in every street ; Bellona swears 
there s never a prince in Christendom worth 
hanging besides yourself ; and Charon bus- 
ties for you in all companies. He desired 
me about a week ago to present his most 
humble respects to you ; adding that if it had 
not been for your majesty he, with his wife 
and children, must long ago been quartered 
upon the parish ; for which reason he duly 
drinks your health every morning in a cup 
of cold Sfyz next his conscience. 

Last week, as I was sitting with some 
of my acquaintance in a public-house, after 
a great deal of impertinent chat about the 
a&irs of the Milanese and the intended 
siege of Mantua, the whole company fell a 
talking of your majesty, and what glorious 
exploits yon had perK)rmed in your time. 
'^ why, gentlemen,^ says an ill-looked ras- 
cal, who proved to be Herostratus, ''for 
Pluto*8 sake, let not the Grand Monarch 
run away with all your praises. I have done 
something memorable in my time too : 'twas 
I who, out of the gaieti de cctuvj and to per- 
petuate my name, fired the famous temple 
of the Ephesian Diana, and in two hours 
consumea that magnificent structure, which 
was two hundred years a-building ; there- 
fore, gentlemen, lavish not away all your 
praises, I beseech you, upon one man, but 
allow others their share." '' ^^7» thou 
diminutive, inconsiderable wretch,''^ said I 
in a ereat passion to him — '' thou worthless 
idle loggerhead — thou pigmy in sin — thou 
Tom Thumb in iniquity, how dares such a 
Yoik Yin. 



puny insect as thou art have the impudence 
to enter the list with Louis le Grana ? Thou 
vainest thyself upon firing a church, but 
how ? when the mistress of the house was 
gone out to assist Olympias. 'Tis plain, 
thou hadst not the courage to do it when 
the goddess was present, and upon the spot. 
But what is this to what my royal master 
can boast of, that had destroyed a hundred 
and a hundred such foolish fabrics in his 
time?" 

He had no sooner made his exit, but, cries 
an odd sort of spark, with his hat buttoned 
up before, like a country scraper : " Under 
favour, sir, what do you think of me?^ 
" Why, who are you ?" replied I to him. 
" Who am I ?" answered he ; " Why, Nero, 
the sixth emperor of Rome, that murdered 

my " " Come," said I to him, " to stop 

your prating, I know your history as well as 
yourself— that murdered your mother, kick- 
ed your wife down stairs, despatched two 
apostles out of the world, be^un the first 
persecution against the Christians, and. 
lastly, put your master Seneca to death." 
[These actions are made light of, and the 
sarcastic shade proceeds] — ^'^ Whereas, his 
most Christian majesty, whose advocate I 
am resolved to be against all opposers what- 
ever, has bravely and generously starved a 
million of poor Huguenots at home, and 
sent t'other million of them a-nazing into 
foreign countries, contrary to s<nemn edicts 
and repeated promises, for no oUier provo- 
cation, that I know of, but because they 
were such coxcombs as to place him upon the 
throne. In short, friend Nero, thou mayst 
pass for a rogue of the third or fourth class ; 
out be advised by a stranger, and never 
shew thyself such a fool as to dispute the 
pre-eminence with Louis le Grand, who has 
murdered more men in his reign, let me 
tell thee, than thou hast murdered tunes, 
for all thou art the vilest thrummer upon 
catgut the sun ever beheld. However, to 
give the devil his due, I will say it before 
thy face and behind thy baCk, that if thou 
hadst reigned as many years as my gracious 
master has done, and hadst had, instead of 
Tigellinus, a Jesuit or two to have govern- 
ed thy conscience, thou mightest, in all 
probability, have made a much more magni- 
ficent figure, and been inferior to none but 
the mighty monarch I have been talking of.* 

T^ Bsomi* 
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EVIL SPEAKING. 

1. He that speaks ill of another, com- 
monly before he is aware, makes himself 
such a one that he speaks against ; for if 
he had civility or breeding, he would for- 
bear such kina of language. 

2. A gallant man is above ill words. An 
example we have in the old lord of Salis- 
bury, who was a great wise man. Stone 
had called some lord about court, fool ; the 
lord complained, and has Stone whipped: 
Stone cries : " I might have called my lord 
of Salisbury fool often enough, before he 
would have had me whipped." 

3. Speak not ill of a great enemy, but 
rather give him good words, that he may 
use you the better if you chance to fall into 
his hands. The Spaniard did this when he 
was dying ; his confessor told him, to work 
him to repentance, how the devil tormented 
the wicked that went to hell ; the Spaniard 
replvinff, called the devil, my lord : " I hope 
my lora the devil is not so cruel.'' His con- 
fessor reproved him. " Excuse me," said 
the Don, " for calling him so *, I know not 
into what hands I may fall ; and if I hap- 
pen into his, I hope he will use me the bet- 
ter for giving him good words." 

JoHX 8Bj>nr's " TabU Talk.** 



PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE. 

As there are few controversies more im- 

Eortant, so there are not many that have 
een more curiously and warmly disputed 
than the question, whether a public or pri- 
vate life IS preferable? But perhaps this 
may be much the nature of the other ques- 
tion, whether a married life or single ought 
rather to be chosen 7 that beinff best deter- 
minable by the circumstances of particular 
cases. For though, indefinitely speaking, 
one of the two may have advantages above 
the other, yet they are not so great but that 
special circumstances may make either of 
them more eligible to particular persons. 
Thev that find themselves furnished with 
abilities to serve their generation in a pub- 
lic capacity, and virtue great enough to 
resist the temptation to which such a con- 
dition is usually exposed, may not only be 
allowed to embrace such an employment, 
but obliged to seek it But he whose parts 



are too mean to qualify him to govern others, 
and perhaps to enable him to govern him- 
self or manage his own private concemsy 
or whose graces are so weak, that it is less 
to his virtues, or to his ability of resisting, 
than to his care of shunning the occasions 
of sin. that he owes his escaping the guilt of 
it, had better deny himself some opportuni- 
ties of good, than expose himself to probable 
temptations. For tnere is such a kind of 
difierence becwixt virtue shaded by a private 
and shining forth in a public life, as there 
is betwixt a candle earned alofl in the open 
air, and enclosed in a lanthom ; in the 
former place, it gives more light, but in the 
latter, it is in less danger or , being blown 
out. 

Jon Bjly, 
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Industry is the natural sure way to wealth ; 
this is so true, that it is impossible an indus- 
trious free people should want the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life, or an idle enjoy 
them under any form of government. Money 
is so far useful to the public, as it promot- 
eth industry, and credit having the same 
effect, is of the same value with money ; but 
money or credit circulating through a nation 
from hand to hand, without producing labour 
and industry in the inhabitants, is direct 
gaming. 

It is not impossible for cunning men to 
make such plausible schemes, as may draw 
those who are less skillful into their own 
and the public ruin. But surely there is 
no man of sense and honesty but must see 
and own, whether he understands the game 
or not, that it is an evident folly for any 
people, instead of prosecuting the old honest 
metnods of industry and frugality, to sit 
down to a public-gaming-table and play off 
their money one to another. 

The more methods there are in a state for 
acquiring riches without industry or merit, 
the less there will be of either in that state : 
this is as evident as the ruin that attends it. 
Besides, when money is shifled from hand 
to hand in such a blind fortuitous manner, 
that some men shall from nothing acquire 
in an instant vast estates, widiout the least 
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desert ; while others are as suddenly strip- 
ped of plentifol fortunes^ and left on the 
parish by their own avarice and credulity, 
what can be hoped for on the one hand, 
but abandoned luxury and wantonness, on 
the other but extreme madness and despair? 
In short, all projects for growing rich by 
sudden and extraordinary methods, as they 
operate violently on the passions of men, 
and encourage them to despise the slow 
moderate gains that are to be made by an 
honest industry, must be ruinous to the 
public, and even the winners themselves 
will at length be involved in the public 



rum. 



Qod erant the time be not near when 
men shall say : '^ This island was once in- 
habited by a religious, brave, sincere people, 
of plain uncorrupt manners, respecting in- 
bred worth rather than titles and appear- 
ances, assertors of liberty, lovers of their 
country, jealous of their own rights, and un- 
willing to infringe the rights of others; 
improvers of learning and useful arts, ene- 
mies to luxury, tender of other men's lives, 
and prodiffal of their own ; inferior in no- 
thing to the old Greeks or Romans, and 
superior to each of those people in the per- 
fections of the other. Such were our ances- 
tors during their rise and greatness; but 
they degenerated, grew servile flatterers of 
men in power, adopted Epicurean notions, 
became venal, corrupt, injurious, which drew 
upon them the hatred of God and man, and 

occasioned their final ruin. 

BiBHOp Bbbkilzt. 



THE OBJECTORS TO SCIENTIFIC 

INQUIRY. 

[PaoranoB Huxley Is » native of Baling in MIddlemz, 
born in 1826. He stndied medicine in the Medical 
School of Gbaring-CroflB Hoq»ita] ; and in 1846 en- 
tered the medical eervice of the royal nayy. He is 
now Profemor of Anatomy in the Boyal GoU^ge of Sar- 
geona, and Follerlan Profemor of Phydology in the 
Boyal Inetf tation. He Is a Yioe-preoldent of the Zoologi- 
cal and the Geological Sodetiee, Ac.] 

There are in the world a number of ex- 
tremely worthy, well-meaning persons, whose 
judgments and opinions are entitled to the 
utmost respect on account of their sincerity, 
who are of opinion that vital phenomena, 
and especially all questions relating to the 
origin of vital phenomena, are auestions 
quite apart from the ordinary run or inquiry, 
and are, by their very nature, placed out of 



our reach. They say that all these pheno- 
mena orinnated miraculously, or in some 
way totally different irom the ordinary 
course of nature, and that therefore they 
conceive it to be futile, not to say presump- 
tuous, to attempt to inauire into them. 

To such sincere and earnest persons I 
would only say, that a question of this kind 
is not to be shelved upon theoretic or specu* 
lative grounds. You may remember the 
story of the Sophist who demonstrated to 
Diogenes in the most complete and satis- 
factory manner, that he could not walk; 
that, in fact, all motion was an impossibility \ 
and that Diogenes refuted him by simply 
getting up and walking round his tub. So, 
m the same wav, the man of science replies 
to objections of this kind, by simply getting 
up and walking onward, and shewmg what 
science has done and is doing — ^by pointing 
to the immense mass of facts which have 
been ascertained and systematised under 
the forms of the great doctrines of Morpho- 
logy >.o^ Development, of Distribution, and 
the like. He sees an enormous mass of 
facts and laws relating to organic beings, 
which stand on the same good sound founda- 
tion as every other natural law. With this 
mass of facts and laws before us, therefore, 
seeing that, as far as organic matters have 
hitherto been accessible and studied, they 
have shown themselves capable of yielding 
to scientific investigation, we may accept 
this as a proof that order and law reign there 
as well as the rest of nature. The man of 
science says nothing to ol^'ectors of this sort 
but supposes that we can and shall walk to 
a knowledge of organic nature, in the same 
way that we have walked to a knowledge of 
the laws and principles of the inorganic 
world. 

But there are objectors who say the same 
from ignorance and ill-will. To such I 
would reply that the objection comes ill 
from them, and that the real presumption — 
1 may almost say, the real blasphemy — ^in 
this matter, is in the attempt to limit that 
inquiry into the causes of phenomena, which 
is the source of all human blessings, and 
from which has sprung all human prosperity 
and progress ; for. after all, we can accom- 
plish comparatively little. The limit range 
of our own faculties bounds us on every side 
— the field of our powers of observation is 
small enough, and he who endeavours to 
narrow the sphere of our inquiries is only 
pursuing a course that is likely to produce 
the greatest harm to his fellow-men. . • • 
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MART'S DBEAM. 



FREEDOM OF INQUIRY. 

[John TtitdaUi, a natlTe of IreUnd, wm twm «boat 
the jMur 1820, «iid is ProfflSKur of Mfttaral Philosophy 
In the Boyal Institnte In London. Hs hM pub- 
Vshed : "Jibimfafawrfcig, 1801** **A VaeatUm Ttmr, 1862 ;" 
*'H»ai wmMmtd a» a Mod0 of Motion, 1863; ** **Ome Ba- 
dtoMon, 1866 ;** **8omitd,a Qmrmof Eight Ltetmrm, 1867 ;" 
*Jlvtidav,<»alNwoMr«r,1868;" Natmtd PkOooopkg im 
Maag Letmma, I860;" ** Euag» on Oto Imagmaiion in 
Mmmm, 1870;'* '*rVogmmU in Beteneo for DnKimti/te 
Aopk, 1871 ; ** **Hown of Eurot$e in tk$ Alp», 1871," 
Ac Profesior Tyndall is an snthnAlsstic climber and 
•dmlnir of Alpine toenery, " a remarkable example," it 
has been said, **of combined cerebral and mnscnlar 
actiTity." Be has done much to popularise science as a 
lecturer at the Boyal Institution, besides being distin- 
(uished for original reseaieh, Like Mr. Huxley, he has 
stood forward as an advooats for free and unrestricted 
research into all the recesses of mind and matter; but 
has indignantly repudiated the creed of atheism which 
has been lightly attributed to him.] 

It IB not to the point to say that the views 
of Lucretius and Bruno, of Darwin and 
Spencer, may be wrong. Here I should 
agree with you, deeming it indeed certain 
that these Tiews will undergo modification. 
But the point is, that whether right or wrong, 
we claim the right to discuss them. For 
science, however, no exclusive claim is 
here made: you are not urged to erect it into 
an idoL The inexorable advance of man*s 
understanding in the path of knowledge, 
and those unquenchable claims of his moral 
and emotional nature which the under- 
standing can never satisfy, are here equally 
set forth. The world embraces not only a 
Newton, but a Shakespeare — ^not only a 
Boyle, but a Raphael — ^not only a Kant, but 
a Beethoven — not only a Darwin, but a 
Carlyle. Not in each or these, but in all, is 
human nature whole. They are not opposed, 
but supplementary — not only mutually 
exclusive, but reconcilable. And if, un- 
satisfied with them all, the human mind, 
with the yearning of a pilgrim for his dis- 
tant home, wiU still turn to the mystery 
fix)m which it has emerged, seeking to fash- 
ion it as to give unity to thought and faith ; 
so long as this is done, not only without intol- 
erance or bigotry of any kind, but with the 
enlightened recognition that ultimate fixity of 
conception is here unattainable, and that each 
succeeding age must be held free to fashion 
the mystery in accordance with its own 
needs — ^then, casting asMe all the restric- 



tions of materialism, I would affirm this to 
be a field for the noblest exercise of what, 
in contrast with the knowing faculties, may 
be called the creative faculties of man. 
Here, however, I touch a theme too great 
for me to handle, but which will assuredly 
be handled by the loftiest minds when you 
and I, like streaks of momine cloud, snail 
have been melted into the infinite azure of 
the past 



MART'S DREAM. 

[JoHH Lows (1760-1796), a student of dlyinity, son of 
the gardener at Kenmore in Galloway, was author of 
the fine pathetic lyric, ** Jfory** Dnmn,"* which he wrote 
on the death of a gentleman named Miller, a surgeon at 
sea» who was attached to a Miss M'Ohie, Alrds. The 
poet wss tutor in the Ikmily of the lady's ftther. and 
wee betrothed to her sister. He emigrated to America, 
howerer, where he made an unhappy marriage, became 
dissipated, and died in great misiwy near Fredarlcks- 
burgh, Ya.] 

The moon had climbed the highest hill 

Which rises o*er the source of Dee» 
And from the eestem summit shed 

Her silTer light on tower and tree ; 
When Mary laid her down to sleep, 

Her thoughts on Sandy fhr at sea, 
When, soft and low, a voiee was heaid, 

flaying: *'Mary, weep no more for me f* 

She from her pillow gently raised 

Her head, to ask who there might ba» 
And saw young Sandy shiTering stand. 

With Tisege pale, and hollow ee. 
** Mary dear, cold is my day; 

It lies beneath a stormy sea. 
Vftr, ikr from thee I sleep in deafli; 

So, Mary, weep no more for me 1 

''Three stonny nights and stonny deys 

We tossed upon the rsging main; 
And long we stroTe our bark to sate^ 

But all our strtTing was in vain. 
Bren then, when honor chilled my Mood, 

My heart was nUed with lore for fhee: 
The storm is past, and I at rest; 

So, Mary, weep no more finr me I 

** maiden dear, thyself prepere ; 

We soon shall meet upon that shoce. 
Where lore is tnn from doubt and csrsi 

And thou and I shall part no more P* 
Loud crowed the cock, the shadow fled, 

Ko more of Sandy could she see; 
But soft the pessing qiirit said: 
^ *< Sweet Mary, weep no more for me 1** 
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THE SONG OF THE SHIBT. 

[Twnui Hoon, poet and hmnorlit Bon 17W, died 
UR It hM been rsBArkad that ** th« jKredOBilnaBt 
rfiaiBctexlitka of Hood^ ganiiia m« hnmoroiu ftadM 
gwftod upott mwUaicholy inipmiloni.** Hfhile the per- 
eeptioB of the ladierovf wieMMd to domiaate, theie waa 
^ndeed a itroiig andegreiirrent of aerioaane«, and a deep 
appredatloB of hamaD ralferliig. No better erldenoe 
«r thJak required than hiB*'A>ivqrA«fiUn** Aaa 
ganvine and flnUMd poet he takes a high rank.] 

With flngere weaiy and worn. 

With ^elida heaTj and red, 
A wooian lati in onwomanly ragi^ 

Pljing herneedle and tluread. 
Stiteh-eHteh— aUtch I 

In porerty, hanger, and dirt ; 
And itiU, with a Toioe of doloroof pttok. 

She lang the ** Song of the Shirt r* 

"Wurii work wuik I 

While the oook is crowing aloof I 
And work— woik— woik t 

Till the Stan ihine thnragfa the loofl 
IVeohl tobeaeUre, 

Along with the barbanms Toik, 
Where woman baa nerer a eonl to wfe^ 

If this is Ghzirtian woik I 

"Work— work— work I 

Till the brain begina to twini ; 
Work- work— work I 

TIU the eyee are heavy and dim I 
Seam, and giimwf, and band. 

Band, and gnawti and aeam, 
Tm over the battona I lUl aaleep, 

And lew them on in a dream I 

- men, with dtten dear t 

men, with mothera and wlTei^ 
It ia not linen yoa*re wearing ontl 

Bat homan ereataree* liyea I 
BtStch-ftitch-etltoh I 

In poTerty, hanger, and dirt ; 
Sewing at onoe, with a doaUe threadi 

A ihrond aa well as a shirt. 

" Bat why do I talk of Death? 

That phantom of grisly bone ; 
I hardly fear Its terrible shape, 

It seems so like my own. 
It seems so like my own, 

Beeanse of the Ihsts I keep ; 
God f that bread shoold be so dear. 

And flerii and blood so chsapl 

•Woik— work— work ! 

Ky labour nerer flags ; 
And what are its wages ? A bed of straw, 

A crnst of bread, and rags. 



That shattered roof— and this naked floor, 
A table— a broken chair; 
And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
Tor sometimes flUling there I 

** Work— work— work I 
Fkom weary chime to chima^ 

Work— work— work- 
As prieonera work for orime I 

Band, and gosset, and seam, 
Seam, and gnsseti and band, 

TBI the heart is sick, and the brain bwmmbed , 
As well as the weary hand. 

*< Work— work-woik t 

In the daU Deoenber light, 
And work— work— work 1 

When the weather is warm and bright ; 
While andemsath the eares 

The brooding swallows ding, 
As if to shew ma their sanny backs, 

And twit me with the qving. 

<* Oh, bat to bnatfae the breath 

Of the cowslip and primroee sweat 
With the sky above my head. 

And the grass beneath my feet; 
For only one short hoar 

To feel sa I osed to feel. 
Before I knew the woes of want, 

And the walk that coats a meal ! 

** Oh, bat for one short hoar I 

A respite howoTor brief 1 
No blessed lelsare Ibr Ioto or hope^ 

Bat only time for grief I 
A little weeping would ease my heart. 

Bat in their briny bed 
My tears most stop, for erery drop 

Hinders needle and thread.** 

With Angers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and thread. 
Stitoh-atitch^atitch I 

In poverty, hanger, and dirt; 
And still, with a voice of doloroos pitch- 
Would that Its tone oould reach the rich I— 

She sang this ** Song of the Shirt 1** 

Thomas Hoou 



INTELLECTUAL ATHENS. 

FROM *'hI8T0RI0AL BKETOHSS.'* 

[OAEoiirAL JoRV Hekst NxwvAN, the eminent coo* 
troversialist and man of letters, Is a native of London, 
son of a banker, and was bom In the year 1801. He grado- 
atedat Trinity College, Oxford, In 1820, was afterwarcis 
elected a Fellow of Oriel, and In 182B became Yloe-prin* 
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dpfeloTBt AltaB'k HalL H« wm nBUtinia tatorof 
bJs ooUsga, Mid IneimilMiit of St Mmt*! Ozfoid, and 
mm MtoditfMl, In tlw pabliotton of gHwii for Ik* Timm. 
Hon ooiuiateiit than aome MBOciati^ Dr. Nawman 
IMedMl from tlM IMabUaliad GIraroh and Joined tho 
Ghvich of Bono. Sinoe fhon bo hM boon pvtort of tho 
Onttoiy of St Philip Neri, rector of a OUhoUo unlyor- 
iity in Dublin, and head of the Oiatoiy near Binning' 
ten. Dr. Newman hai be«n a ttcduminooe writer. Hie 
eoUoctod worlu form twenty-two Tolumee, exdoaiTO of 
Tariooe contribations to periodioalt. From 1837 to the 
preeont time bia pen bae rarely been Idle, and tboTari- 
oty of bia learning, tbe originality and graoe of bia 
atyle, bia sincerity and eameetBena, bare placed bim 
bigb among liTing antbora. Tbo following la a liat of 
bia wocfcaaa otdlectedandclaaaifledby bimaelf: "Pa- 
fveUol oad Hoia f^snnoiu," elgbt Tolnmea; **8mrmom oa 
B^tOteUoftk$ Da^:** ** IMwiri^ Sanaoiw ; ** ••(WkoKe 
Sarmom,*«twoTDlttmea; ** PrmmU PotMim of CaAoUot im 
AtfioNd;** **AMy oaiiMOTl;** ** 2Wo Atoya on JRr^ 
oolee; " ** Aaoyi, OHImmI md Bidorieal*' two Tolomea; 
•^DiMMMfomonditfyMmenltoa Far<o«a AtVaoto;**** Ait* 
torieal Bktldm; ** ** HMory of tta Ariam;'* ** ilMory of 
Jfy BMglom Opkdoiu (Jpoioyia).** Dr. Newman baa 
alao publiahed a Tolwne of ** FweM on VaHom Oeea- 
Biona,'' 1868. He'reoeiTed the Oardinal'a Hat in 18T9. 
lie died in 1890.] 

The political power of Athens waned and 
disappeared ; kingdoms rose and fell ; cen- 
turies rolled away — ^thej did but bring fresh 
triumphs to the city of the poet and the 
■age. There at length the swarthy Moor 
and Spaniard were seen to meet the blue- 
eyed Gaul ; and the Cappadocian, late sub- 
ject of Miihridates, gazea without alarm at 
the haughty conquering Roman. Revolu- 
tion after revolution passed over the face of 
Europe, as well as or Greece, but still she 
was tnere — Athens, the city of mind — as ra- 
diant, as splendid, as delicate, as young as 
ever she had been. 

Many a more fruitful coast or isle is wash- 
ed by tne blue ^gean, many a spot is there 
more beautiful or sublime to see, many a 
territory more ample; but there was one 
charm in Attica, wnich in the same perfec- 
tion was no where else. The deep pastures 
of Arcadia, the plain of Argos, the Thessa- 
Ban vale, tnese had not the gift ; Boeotia, 
which lay to its immediate north, was noto- 
rious for its very want of it The heavy at- 
mosphere of that BcBOtia might be gooa for 
vegetation, but it was associated in popular 
belief with the dullness of the Boeotian in- 
tellect : on the contrary, the special purity, 
elasticity, clearness, and salubrity of the air 
of Attica, fit concomitant and emblem of its 
genius, did that for it which earth did not; 
it brought out every bright hue and lender 



shade of the landscape over which it wag 
spread, and would have illuminated the face 
even of a more bare and ruffged country. 

A confined triangle, penuips fifty miles 
its greatest length and thirty its greatest 
breadth ; two elevated rocky barriers, meet- 
ing at an angle; three prominent moun- 
tains, commanding the plain — ^Pames, Pen- 
telicus and Hymettus; an nnsatisfactorr 
soil ; some streams, not always full— such 
is about the report which the agent of a 
London company would have made of At- 
tica. He would report that the climate was 
mUd ; the hills were limestone ; there wis 
plenty of good marble ; more pasture land 
than at first survey might have oeen expect- 
ed, sufficient certainly for sheep and goats ; 
fisneries productive: silver mines once 
but long since worked out ; figs fair ; oil first- 
rate ; olives in profusion. But what he 
would not think of noting down, was, that 
the olive tree was so choice in nature and so 
noble in shape, that it excited a religions 
veneration ; and that it took so kindly to the 
light soil, as to expand into the wooas upon 
the open plain, and to climb up and fringe 
the hills. He would not think of writing 
word to his employer, how that clear air, m 
which I have spoken, brought out, yet blend- 
ed and subdued the colors on the marble, 
till they had a softness and harmony, for all 
their richness, which, in a picture, looks ex- 
aggerated, yet is, after all, within the truth. 
He would not tell how that same delicate 
and brilliant atmosphere freshened up the 
pale olive, till the olive forgot its monotony, 
and its cheek glowed like the arbutus or 
beech of the Umbrian hills. He would say 
nothing of the thyme and thousand fra- 
grant herbs which carpeted Hymettus ; he 
would hear nothing of the hum of its bees ; 
nor take much account of the rare flavor of 
its honey, since Gozo and Minorca were 
sufficient for the English demand. He 
would look over the iEgean from the height 
he had ascended ; he would follow with his 
eye the chain of islands, which, starting 
from the Sunian headland, seemeid to offer 
the fabled divinities of Attica, when they 
would visit their Ionian cousins, a sort of 
a viaduct across the sea ; but Uiat fancy 
would not occur to him, nor any admiration 
of the dark violet billows with their white 
edges down below ; nor of those faithful, fan- 
like jets of silver upon the rocks, which slow- 
ly rise aloft like water spirits from the deep, 
then shiver, and breas, and spread, ana 
shroud themselveSi and disappear in a soft 
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mist of foam ; nor of the genUe. incessant 
heaving and iMinting of uie wnole liquid 
plain : nor of uie long waves keeping steady 
timey like a line of sddiery, as they resound 
upon the hollow shore — he would not deign 
to notice that restless living element at all, 
except to bless his stars that he was not 
upon it. Nor the distinct detail, nor the re- 
fined coloring, nor the graceful outline and 
roseate golden hue of the jutting crags, nor 
the bold shadows cast from Otum or Lau- 
rium by the dedininff sun ; our agent of a 
mercantile firm wouM not value these mat- 
ters even at a low figure. Rather we must 
turn for the sympathy we seek to yon pil- 
ffrim student, come from a semi-barbarous 
umd to that small comer of the earth, as to 
a shrine, where he might take his fill of gaz- 
ing on ^ose emblems and coruscations of in- 
visible, unoriginate perfection. It was the 
stranger from a remote province, from Brit- 
ain or from Mauritania, who, in a scene so 
different from that of his chilly, woody 
swamps, or of his fiery, choking sands, learn- 
ed at once what a real university must be, 
by coming to understand the sort of coun- 
ty which was its suitable home. 



ornament ; so that I scarce ever . wrote one 
sheet twice over, nor stayed to make any 
blots or interlinings, but was fain to let it 
go as it was first conceived ; and when my 
own desire was rather to stay upon one 
thing long than run over many, some sud- 
den occasions or other extorted almost all 
my writings finom me ; and the apprehensions 
of present usefulness or necessitv prevailed 
aeainst all other motives ; so that the di- 
vines which were at hand with me still put 
me on, and approved of what I did, because 
they were moved by present necessities as 
well as I 'y but those that were far off, and 
felt not those nearer motives, did rather 
wish that I had taken the other way, and 
published a few elaborate writings ; and I am 
ready myself to be of their min^ when I for- 
get the case that I then stood in, and have 
tost the sense of former motives. 






BAXTER'S JUDGMENT OF HIS 
WRITINGS. 

[BsT. BiCRABD Baxtkb, fto eminent non-oonformiit 
diTin«, bom In Shropabire, Bngland, Norember 12, 1616 ; 
died Deoember 8, 1691. He bad great pulpit power, and 
mm an ableoontroreniallst, and a Tolominona writer. 
I^)eaking of Dr. Jobneon, Boawell eays : ** I asked bim 
wbal works of Ricbard Baxter I sbould read ? He said, 
*'Beadanyof the^^ tbejare aU good.** *'Tk0 8atne§ 
Jftwr?nitfwy B«$t,^ and ** it flhg to flb< ThieomerUd,** hxtB 
kad an inuaense drmdatioB and tbejare stOl widely 
nad.] 

Concerning almost all my writings, I 
must confess that my own judgment is, that 
fiswer, well studied and polished, had been 
better; but the reader wno can safely cen- 
sure uie books, is not fit to censure the 
author, unless he had been upon the place, 
and acquainted with all the occasions and 
circumstances. Indeed, for the Saints* 
Betty 1 had four months' vacancy to write 
it, but in the midst of continual languishing 
and medicine; but, for the rest, I wrote 
them in the crowd of all my other employ- 
ments, which would allow me no great 
leisure for polishing and exactness, or any 



FRUITS OP EXPERIENCE OP 
HUMAN CHARACTER. 

I now see more good and more evil in 
all men than heretofore I did. I see that 
' good men are not so good as I once thought 
Qiev were, but have more imperfections: 
and that nearer approach and fiiller trial 
doth make the best appear more weak and 
faulty than their admirers at a distance 
thinK. And I find that few are so bad as 
either malicious enemies or censorious sep- 
arating professors do imagine. In some, 
indeed, I find that human nature is cor- 
rupted into a greater likeness to devils than I 
once thought anv on earth had been. Put 
even in the wicKed, usually there is more 
for grace to make advantage of, and more 
to testily for God and holiness, than I once 
believed there had been. 

I less admire gifts of utterance, and bare 
profession of religion, than I once did ; and 
nave much more charity for many who, 
by the want of gifU, do make an obscurer 
profession than they. I once thought that 
almost all that could pray movingly and 
fluently, and talk well of religion, had been 
saints. But experience hath opened to me 
what odious crimes may consist with high 
profession; and I have met with divers 
obscure persons, not noted for any extra- 
ordinary profession, or forwardness in re- 
ligion, but only to live a quiet blameless 
life, whom I have after founa to have long 
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liyedy as far as I could discern, a tmlj god- 
Ij and sanctified life ; only, their prajers 
and duties were by accident kept secret from 
other men's observation. Yet he that upon 
this pretence would confound the godly and 
the ungodly, may as well go about to lay 
heaven and hell together. 

SfGHABD BaXTSB. 



PERSONAL TRAITS OP GEORGE H. 
AND QUEEN CAROLINE. 

[Lord JoHM HsKTST, political and muDolr writer. 
Bom leeS; died 1743. He is the *' Sponu '* eatiriMd by 
Pope, with whom he had a long end bitter oontroTer^j. 
Oar extract ie from hl> **Memoir§ of the Btig* of Oeorg* 
ILtfrcm hiM Aeeemtmto tk» Death of Qtm OitoUim.'*] 

Many ingredients concurred to form this 
reluctance in his majesty to bestowing. One 
was that, taking all his notions from a Ger- 
man measure, he thouffht ever^ man who 
served him in England overpaid ; another 
was, that while employments were vacant he 
saved the salary ; but the most prevalent of 
all was his never having the least inclina- 
tion to oblige. I do not believe there ever 
lived a man to whose temper benevolence 
was so a'bsolute a stranger. It was a sen- 
sation that, I dare say, never accompanied 
any one act of his power ; so that whatever 
good he did was eitner extorted from him, 
or was the adventitious effect of some self- 
interested act of policy : consequently, if 
any seeming favour he conferred ever obliged 
the receiver, it must have been because the 
man on whom it fell was ignorant of the 
motives from which the giver bestowed. I 
remember Sir Robert Walpole saying once, 
in speaking to me of the King, that to talk 
with him of compassion, consideration of 
past services, charity, and bounty, was 
making use of words that with him had no 
meaning. ... I once heard him say he 
would much sooner forgive anybody that 
had murdered a man, than anybody that had 
cut down one of his oaks ; because an oak 
was so much longer growing to a useful 
size than a man, and conseauently, one loss 
would be sooner supplied tnan the other : 
and one evening, after a horse had ran away, 
and killed himself against an iron spike, 
poor Lady Suffolk saying it was very lucky 
the man who was upon him had received no 
hurt, his majesty snapped her very short, 
and said : "Yes, I am very lucky, truly : 



pray, where is the luck ? I have lost a good 
norse, and I have got a booby of a groom 
still to keep." . . . The queen, by long 
studying and long experience of his temper, 
knew how to instil her own sentiments — 
whilst she affected to receive his majesty's ; 
she could appear convinced whilst sne was 
controverting, and obedient whilst she was 
ruling ; and by this means her dexterity and 
address made it impossible for anybody to 
persuade him what was truly his case — that 
whilst she was seemingly on every occasion 
giving up her opinion and her' will to his, 
she was always in reality turning his opin- 
ion and bendmff his will to hers. She man- 
aged this deifiedimage as the heathen priests 
used to do the oracles of old, when, Kneel- 
ing and prostrate before the altars of a pa- 
Seant god, they received with the greatest 
evotion and reverence those directions in 
public which they had before instilled and 
regulated in private. And as these idols 
consequently were only propitious to the 
favourites of the augurers, so nobody who 
had not tampered with our chie{ priestesM 
ever received a favourable answer from our 
god : storms and thunder greeted every vo* 
tary that entered the temple without her 
protection — calms and sunshine those who 
obtained it. The kinf himself was so little 
sensible of this being nis case, that one day, 
enumerating the people who nad governed 
this country in otner reigns, he said Charles 
I. was governed by his wife, Charles II. by 
his mistresses, Ein^ James by his priests, 
King William by his men, and Queen Anne 
by her women — favourites. His father, he 
aaded, had been governed by anybody that 
could get at him. And at uie end of this 
compendious history of our great and wise 
monarchs, with a significant, satisfied, tri- 
umphant air, he turned about, smiling, to 
one of his auditors, and asked him : ' And 
who do they say governs now ? ' Whether 
this is a true or a false story of the king, I 
know not, but it was currently reported and 
generally believed. . • . She was at least 
seven or eight hours tHe-d-tHe with the king 
every day, during which time she was gene- 
rally saying what she did not think, assent- 
ing to what she did not believe, and prais- 
ing what she did not approve ; for they were 
seldom of the same opinion, and he too fond 
of his own for her ever at first to dare to 
controvert it ( ' Cansilii quamvis egregii 
quod ipse non afferrti inimicus ' — ' An ene- 
my to any counsel, however excellent, which 
he himself had not suggested.' — 2bctYtu). 
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Bhe used to give him her opinion as jngglen 
do a card, bj changing it imperceptibly, and 
making him believe he held the same with 
that he first pitched upon. But that which 
made these tHe<i4Het seem heaviest was 
that he neither liked reading nor being tead 
to— anless it was to sleep : she was &rced, 
Uke a spider, to spin out of her own bowels 
aU the conversation with which the fly was 
taken. Howeveri to all this she submitted, 
for the sake of power, and for the reputa- 
tion of having it ; for the vanity of being 
thouffht to possess what she desired was 
equal to the pleasure of the possession itself. 
But, either for the appearance or the reality, 
she knew it was absolutely necessary to have 
interest in her husband, as she was sensible 
that interest was the measure by which 
people would always judge of her power. 
Her every thought, word, and act therefore 
tended and was calculated to preserve her 
influence there ; to him she sacrificed her 
time, for him she mortified her inclination ; 
she looked, spake, and breathed but for him, 
like a weathercock to every capricious blast 
of his uncertain temper, and governed him 
— if such influence so gained can bear the 
name of government — by being as great a 
slave to mm thus ruled as any other wife 
could be to a man who ruled her. For all 
the tedious hours she spent, then, in watch- 
ing him whilst he slept or the heavier task 
of entertaining him whilst he was awake, 
her single consolation was in reflecting she 
had power, and that people in coffee-houses 
and rudUs were saying she governed this 
country, Without knowing how dear the gov- 
ernment of it cost her. 



IS THE PLANET JUPITEB INHABI- 
TED? 

[Bib Datxd Bubwrss, »d eminent xuttanl phlloeo- 
pher, writer end inyentor. Bom in Jedbozg^ Sooii 
lend, December 11, 1781. He inrented the Kaleido- 
■eope In 1816, and in 1819 receiTed the Bnmlbrd gold 
«nd itlTer medale for hie optioel diaooTeriei. Among 
hlfl woike we " IHteoveHm <n OpUct; '* ** Uon ITorldi 
iihiM Chu:"* end •^ Jfmiofrv of Uu Life and WrUing$o/ 
Sir l$aae Kawton." In 1808 he became editor of the 
"Edmbwrgh BncffeUfpoBdkk^ and In 1819 he was one of 
the fonnden of the ** SUMmtgh PkSkMophAodl JomnuiV* 
He wae knighted in 1832, and in 1849 was choeen one of 
the eight foreign memben of the French Inetltntek Qo 
4led Febraaiy 10. 1808.1 



In studying this subject, persons who have 
only a superficial knowleoffe of astronomy, 
thouffh nrmly believing m a plurality of 
worlds, have felt the force of certain objeo- 
tions, or rather diflBculties, which naturally 

S resent themselves to the inquirer. The 
istance of Jupiter from the sun is so great, 
that the light and heat which he receives 
from that luminary are supposed to be in- 
capable of sustaining the same animal and 
vegetable life which exists on the earth. If 
we consider the heat upon any planet as 
arising solely from the direct rays of the 
sun, me cold upon Jupiter must be very 
intense, and water coula not exist upon its 
surface in a fluid state. Its rivers and its 
seas must be tracks and fields of ice. But 
the temperature of a planet depends upon 
other causes — ^upon the condition of its 
atmosphere, and upon the internal heat of 
its mass. The temperature of our own 
globe decreases as we rise in the atmosphere 
and approach the sun, and it increases as 
we descend into the bowels of the earth and 
go further from the sun. In iha first of 
these cases, the increase of heat as we ap- 
proach the surface of the earth from a great 
neight in a balloon, or from the summit of 
a lofty mountain is produced by its atmo- 
sphere; and in Jupiter the atmosphere 
may be so formed as to compensate to a 
certain extent the diminution in the direct 
heat of the sun arising from the great dis- 
tance of the planet. In the second case, 
the internal heat of Jupiter may be such as 
to keep its rivers and seas in a fluid state, 
and maintain a temperature sufficiently ge- 
nial to sustain the same animal and vegeta- 
ble life which exists upon our own globe. 
These arrangements, however, if they are 
required, and have been adopted, cannot 
contribute to increase the feeble light which 
Jupiter receives from the sun ; but in so far 
as the purposes of vision are concerned, an 
enlargement of the pupil of the eye, and 
an increased sensibility of the retina, would 
be amply sufficient to make the sun's light 
as brilliant as it is to us. The feeble light 
reflected ftom the moons of Jupiter would 
then be equal to that which we derive from 
our own, even if we do not adopt the hy- 
pothesis, which we shall afterwards have 
occasion to mention, that a brilliant phos- 

{)hore8cent light mav be excited in the satel- 
ites bv the action of the solar rays. Another 
difficulty has presented itself, though very 
unnecessarily, in reference to the shortness 
of the day in Jupiter. A day of ten hours 
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has been snppofled insufficient to afford thai 
period of rest which is requisite for the re- 
newal of our physical functions when ex- 
hausted with the labours of the day. This 
objection, however, has no force. Five 
hours of rest are surelj sufficient for five 
hours of labour ; and when the inhabitants 
of the temperate zone of our own fflobe re- 
side, as many of them have done, for years 
in the arctic regions^ where the length of 
the days and nights is so unequal, they have 
been able to perform their usual functions 
as well as in their native climates. A diffi- 
culty, however, of a more serious kind is 
presented by the great force of gravity upon 
so gigantic a planet as Jupiter. The stems 
of plants, the materials of buildings, the hu- 
man body itself, would, it is imagined, be 
crushed by their own enormous weight 
This apparently formidable objection will 
be removed by an accurate calculation of 
the force of cpravity upon Jupiter, or of the 
relative weight of Ixniies on its surface. The 
mass of Jupiter is 1230 times greater than 
that of the earth, so that if both planets 
consisted of the same kind of matter, a man 
weighing 150 pounds on the surface of the 
earUi would weigh 150x1200, or 180,000 
pounds, at a distance from Jupiter's centre 
equal to the earth's radius. But as Jupiter's 
radius is eleven times greater than that of 
the earth, the weight of bodies on his sur- 
&ce will be diminished in the ratio of the 
square of his radius — that is, in the ratio of 
11x11, or 121 to 1. Consequently, if we 
divide 180,000 pounds bv 121, we shall have 
1487 pounds as the weight of a man of 150 

1)ounas on the surface of Jupiter — that is, 
ess than ten times his weight on the earth. 
But the matter of Jupiter is much lighter 
than the matter of our earth, in the ratio of 
24 to 100, the numbers which represent the 
densities of the two planets, so that if we 
diminish 1487 pounds in the ratio of 24 to 
100, or divide it by 4.17, we shall have 312 
pounds as the weight of a man on Jupiter, 
who weighs on the earth only 150 pounds—- 
that is, only double his weight — a differ- 
ence which actually exists between many 
individuals on our own planet. A man, 
therefore, constituted like ourselves, could 
exist without inconvenience upon Jupiter ; 
and plants, and trees, and buildings, such 
as occur on our own earth, could grow and 
stand secure in so far as the force of gravity 
is concerned. 

8u Datid Bebwrb. 



HTMN OF THE ALAMO. 

[Wkeatha HflKiouii^ In 188S, oaptnmd fh* ftirl of 
AImho at Sad Antonio, the iMt hope of th* Tasnii d»> 
fBoderawM dMtiojied ; bat Am namM of Travta, Orodtell 
and fiowio, who were among the riain, an embahiMA 
in the everlaetlng admlratlnn ct Americana.] 

*' Blae, man the wall, onr clarion's blaak 

Now loanda iti final reToUle ; 
Thii dawning mom most be the last 

Our llited band ahall evw aee. 
To life, but not to hope, ftrewell I 

Yon tnimpet** clang, and cannon*e peal. 

And atonning ihout, and claah of eteel, 

le onr*s but not our oonntry'a knell 1 
Welcome the Spartan*! death— 

* Til no deepairlng atrife— 
We fldl I— we die t— bat onr expiring brettH 

la Freedom's breath of life I 

** Here, on this new Thermopyln, 

Our monument shall tower on high. 
And * Alamo* hereafter be 

In bloodier fields the battle cry.** 
Thus Traris from the rampart cried ; 

And when his warriors saw the foe, 

Like whelming billows moTe below. 
At once each dauntless heart replied, 

** Welcome the 8partaa*s death— 

*Tis no despairing strife— 
We fidl !— we die I— but onr expiring hreaft 

Is FrMdom*s breath of life P 

** They come— like aatamn*s leares tiiey UU^ 

Tet hordee on hordes, they onward rash. 
With gory tramp they mount the wall, 

Till numbers the defenden crush- 
Till falls their flag when none remain P* 

Well may the ruifians quake to tdl 

How TraYis and his hundred fell 
Amid a thousand foemon slain ! 
They died the Spartan's death. 

But not in hopeless strife- 
Like brothers died, and their expiring breath 

Wat Freedom*s breath of life I 

B. M. PORBU 



DR. ABERFORD (ABERGROMBIE) 
AND HIS PRESCRIPTION. 



FROM " CHRISTIE JOHNSTONB.** 



rCHABUS Bbads, bom 1814. The novels of Mr. Gharlaft 
Beade are among the most popular and powerftil of our 
recent works of fiction. In 1863 appeared his "Ay 
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gr^lbi^toM,** * Uralj, tptiMiog t^orj ct town-Ufa and 
Um thaatna » eantory ago^ wban Garrkk, Qidii, Mid 
OoUay Gibber wara tbelr great pamea. Tba beroina, 
Pag WoflBngton, wai >a aBlrwai, ramarkaWa for baauty 
and for bar panoMftfon of eartaia diaraetari In oomadj. 
Walpola thoogbt bar an ** impadenft Iriab-lboad girl," 
bot ba admitted tbat " all tba town waa in lore wltb 
bar.** Mr. Beadat aaoond beroina waa of a Tery difTai^ 
ent atampu Hia ** CkrUUt Jokmdome,** 1863^ia a tale of 
flaber-life in Scotland^ tbe aoana being bdd at Nawbaran 
on tba Fortb. A yonng lord, TIaconnt Ipadan, ia adria- 
ad by bia pbyiieian, aa a enra for amwrf and dyipepaia, 
to make aoqnalntanee witb people of low eatata, and to 
learn tbalr waja, tbalr mlnda, and tbalr troaMea. He 
aaila in bia yacht totbeTortb, accompanied by bia 
VQlat. He died to IBM.] 

" Dr. Aberford, my Lord," 

This annonncement. made bj Mr. Saun- 
ders, checked his Lordship's reverie. 

*' Insults eyerybodTy does he not^ Saun- 
ders ?" 

*' YeSy my Lord," said Saunders, monoto- 
nously. 

"Perhaps he will me; that might amuse 
me." said nis Lordship. 

A moment later, tne Doctor bowled into 
the apartment, tugging at his gloves as he 
ran. 

The contrast between him and our poor 
rich friend is almost beyond human lan- 
guage. 

Here lay, on the sofa, Ipeden, one of the 
most distinguished young gentlemen in Eu- 
rope ; a creature incapable, by nature, of a 
rugged tone or a coarse gesture ; a being 
without the slightest apparent pretension, 
but refined bejond the wildest dream of 
dandies. To him, enter Aberford, perspir- 
ine and loud. He was one of those globules 
of human quicksilver one sees now and then, 
for two seconds ; they are in fact, two glob- 
ules; their head is one, invariably bald, 
round and glittering ; the body is another 
in activity and slwpe, totus teres ataue 
rotundus; and in fifty years they live nve 
centuries ; Horum Bex Aberford, — of these 
our Doctor was the chief. He had hardly 
torn off one glove, and rolled as far as the 
third flower m>m the door on his Lordship's 
carpet, before he shouted, — 

^^This is my patient, lolloping in pursuit 
of health. — Tour hand," added he. For he 
was at the sofa long before his Lordship 
could glide off it. 

" Tongue. — ^Pulse is good. — ^Breathe in my 
lace." 

" Breathe in your face, Sir ! how can I do I 

ftt?" (with an air of mild doubt) I 



that?" (with 



" By first inhaling, and then exhaling in 
the direction reauired, or how can I make 
acquaintance witn your bowels ?" 

^ My bowels !" 

" The abdomen, and the ^p^ater and lesser 
intestines. Well never mind, I can get at 
them another way. Give your heart a slap, 
so. — That's your liver. — And that's your 
diaphragm." 

His Lordship having found the required 
spot (some people that I know coula not) 
and slapped it, the Aberford made a circu- 
lar spring and listened eagerly at his shoul- 
der blade. The result of this scientific 
pantomime seemed to be satisfactory, for he 
exclaimed, not to say bawled : — 

^* Hallo 1 here is a Viscount as sound as a 
roach 1 Now, young gentleman," added he, 
" your organs are superb, yet you are really 
out of sorts ; it follows you have the mala- 
dies of idle minds, love perhaps, among the 
rest ; you blush, a diagnostic of that dis- 
order. Make your mind easy: cutaneous 
disorders, such as love, &c., shall never kill 
a patient of mine with a stomach like yours. 
So, now to cure you I" And away went the 
spherical Doctor, with his hands behind 
him, not up and aown the room, but slant- 
ing and tacking, like a knight on a chess* 
board. He had not made many steps, be« 
fore, turning his upper globule, without 
affecting his lower, he hurled back, in a 
cold, business-like tone, the following inter- 
rogatory ! — 

" What are your vices ?** 

" Saunders," inquired the patient, '^ which 
are my vices ?" 

"M/Lord, Lordship hasn't any vices," 
replied Saunders, with dull matter-of-fi&ct 
solemnity. 

''Lady Barbara makes the same com* 
plaint," thought Lord Ipsden. 

" It seems 1 have not any vices. Dr. Aber* 
ford/' said he, demurely. 

" That is bad ; nothing to get hold oC 
What interests you then ?'° 

"I don't remember." 

'' What amuses yon ?" 

"I forget" 

" What ! no winning horse, to gallop awaj 
your rents ?" 

" No, Sir I 

" No Opera Girl, torun her foot and ankle 
through your purse ?" 

" No, Sir I and I think their ankles are 
not what they were." 

" Stuff I just the same, from their ankles 
ap to their ears, and down again to their 
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morals ; it is your eyes that are sunk deeper 
into yoar head. Hum ! no horses, no vices, 
no dancers, no yacht ; you confound one's 
notions of nobility, ana I ought to know 
them, for I have to patch them all up a bit 
just before they go to the deuce." 

<< But I have, Dr. Aberford." 

"What I" 

" A yacht ! and a clipper she is too." 

« Ah I— (Now IVe got him)." 

" In the Bay of Biscay she lay half a point 
nearer the wind than Lord Heavyjib." 

" Oh I bother Lord Heavyjib, and his Bay 
of Biscay." 

" With all my heart, they have often both- 
ered me." 

" Send her round to Granton pier, in the 
Firth of Forth." 

" I wiU, Sir." 

^ And write down this prescription." And 
away he walked again, thinkmg the pi'e- 
Bcription. 

" Saunders," appealed his master. 

"Saunders be nanged." 

"Sirl" said Saunders, with dignity, "I 
thank you." 

"DonH thank me, thank your own de- 
serts." replied the modem Chesterfield. 
" Obliee me by writing it yourself, my Lord, 
it is all the bodily exercise you will have 
had to-day, no doubt." 

The young Viscount bowed, seated him- 
self at a desk, and wrote from dictation : 

"Db, Abbbfobd's Pbxscbiptiok." 

"Make acquaintance with all the people 
of low estate, who have time to be both- 
ered with you ; learn their ways, their minds, 
and above all, their troables." 

** Won' t all this bore me ?" suggested the 
writer. 

"You will see.. Relieve one fellow-crea- 
ture every day, and let Mr. Saunders book 
the circumstances." 

" I shall like this part," said the patient, 
laying down his pen. "How clever of 
you to think of such things ; may not I do 
two sometimes ?" 

" Certainly not ; one pill per day. — 
Write, Fish the herring I (that beats deer- 
stalking). Run your nose into adventures 
at sea ; live on ten-pence, and earn it. Is 
it down?" 

"Yes, it is down, but Saunders would 
have written it better." 

" If he hadn't, ought to be handed," said 
the Aberford, inspecting the work. " V m 



off, Where's my hat? oIk there; where' i 
my money ? oh, here. Now look here, fol- 
low my prescription, and 



** Too will MOD liATe Mama MUtt In MiporBu»» , 
And not can whetiMr tbagirif mj yet or My no,** 

neglect it, and — my gloves ; oh, in my 
pocket— you will be bUuS^ and ennuy^f and 
— (an English particinle, that means some- 
thing as bad) ; God bless you I" 

And out he scuttled, glided after by Saun- 
ders, for whom he opened and shut the 
street door. 
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" Saunders 1 do you know what Dr. Aber- 
ford means by the lower classes?" "Per- 
fectly, my lord." "Are there any about 
here ?" "I am sorry to say that they are 
everywhere, my lori" " Get me some " — 
{cigarette). Out went Saunders, with his 
usual graceful empressemerUf but an internal 
shrug of his shoulders. He was absent an 
hour and a half; he then returned with a 
double expression on his face — ^pride at his 
success in diving to the bottom of society, 
and contempt of what he had fished up 
thence. He approached his lord mysteri- 
ously, and said, sotto voce^ but impressively ; 
" This is low enough, my lord," Then elid- 
ed back, and ushered in, with polite disdain, 
two lovelier women than he had ever openea 
a door to in the whole course of his perfum- 
ed existence. 

On their heads they wore caps of Dutch 
or Flemish origin, with a broad lace border, 
stiffened and arched over the forehea<^ 
about three inches high, leaving the brow 
and cheeks unencumbered. They had cot- 
ton jackets, bright red and yellow, mixed 
— ^in patterns, confined at the waist by the 
apron-strings, but bobtailed below the waist ; 
short woollen petticoats, with broad vertical 
stripes, red and white most vivid in colour ; 
white worsted stockings, and neat though 
high-quartered shoes. Under their jackets 
they wore a thick spotted cotton handker- 
chief, about one inch of which was visible 
round the lower part of the throat. Of their 
petticoats, the outer one was kilted, or gath- 
ered up towards the front : and the second, 
of the same colour, hung m the usual way. 

Of these youne women, one had an olive 
complexion, with the red blood mantling 
under it, and black hair, and glorious black 
eyebrows. The other was fair, with a mas* 
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siTe but aliapel^ throat, as white as milk ; 
glossy brown luiir, the loose threads of which 
flittered like gold ; and a blue eye, which, 
being contrasted with dark eyebrows and 
lasheSy took the Inminons effect peculiar to 
that rare beauty. 

Their short petticoats revealed a neat 
ankle and a leg with a noble swell ; for na- 
ture, when she is in earnest, builds beauty 
on the ideas of ancient sculptors and poets, 
not of modem poetasters, who, with their 
airy-like sylphs, and their smoke-like verses, 
fient for want of flesh in woman and want 
of &ct in poetry as parallel beauties. They 
arej my lads. Continuez/ These women 
had a grand corporeal trait ; they had never 
known a corset I so they were straight as 
javelinB ; tiiey could lift their hands above 
their heads — actually I Their supple persons 
moved as nature intended ^ overy gesture 
was ease, grace, and freedom. What with 
their own radiance, and the snowy cleanli- 
ness and brightness of their costume, they 
came like meteors into the apartment. 

Lord Ipsden, rising gently from his seat, 
with tibe same quiet politeness with which 
he would have received two princes of the 
blood, said, ^ How do you do ?" and smiled 
a welcome. " Fine, hoow's yoursel ? '' an- 
swered the dark lass, whose name was Jean 
Camie, and whose voice was not so sweet 
as her faoe. " What* n lord are ye ?*' con- 
tinued she. "Are ye a juke? I wad like 
fine to hae a crack wi' a juke." ^ Saunders, 
who knew himself the cause of this (question, 
replied, tatto twee, " His lordship is a vis- 
count ." '' I dinna ken%" was Jean's re- 
mark; " but it has a bonny soond." "What 
mair would ye hae ?** said the fair beauty, 
whose name was Christie Johnstone. Then 
appealing to his lordship as the likeliest to 
know, she added: "Nobeeli^ is just a 
•oond itsel, F m tauld." The Viscount find- 
ing himself expected to say something on 
a topic he had not attendea much to, ans- 
wered drily : " We must ask the republicans ; 
they are tne people that give their minds to 
aucn subjects.' "And yon man," asked 
Jean Camie, " is he a lord, too ?" " I am his 
lordship's servant," replied Saunders gravely, 
not witnout a secret misgiving whether fate 
had been just " Na I" rephed she, not to 
be imposed upon. " Te are statelier and 
prooder than tnis ane." " I will explain," 
said his master. "Saunders knows his value ; 
a servant like Saunders is rarer than an idle 
iriacount" 



THE SHOWMAN'S COURTSHIP. 

[^'AnmrsWABD.**} 

[Ohaeucs Fxbeab Bbowv, who wrote and lactared 
nndar the pMadonym of ** Artemna Ward,** waa bom 
at Watoiford, Ma., 1888, diad in London, 1807.] 

Thare was many affectin ties which made 
me hanker arter Betsy Jane. Her father's 
farm jined our' n ; their cows and our' n 
squencht their thurst at the same spring ; 
our old mares both had stars in their for- 
reds ; the measels broke out in both famer- 
lies at nearly the same period ; ourparients 
(Betsy's and mine) slept reglarly every 
Sunday in the same meetin-house, and the 
nabera used to obsarve, '' How thick the 
Wards and Peasleys air !" It was a surblime 
site, in the spring of the year, to see our 
sevral mothers Betsy's and mine) with 
their gowns pin' d up so thay couldn't sUe 
'em, affecshunitly Bilin sope together & 
aboozin the nabers. ^ ^ 

Altho I hankered intensly arter the omeck 
of my affecshuns, I darsunt tell her of the 
fires which was rajin in my manly Buzzum. 
I' d try to do it, but my tung would kerwol- 
lup up agin the roof of my mowth & stick 
thar, like deth to a deseast African or a 
country postmaster to his offiss, while my 
hart whanged acin my ribs like a old &8h- 
ioned wheat Fliue affin a bam door. 

'T was a carm still nite in Joon. All na* 
ter was husht and nary zeffer disturbed the 
screen silens. I sot with Betsy Jane on 
the fense of her farther's pastur. We' d been 
romping threw the woods, killin flours k dri* 
vin the woodchuck from his Nativ Lair (so 
to speak) with Ions sticks. Wall we sot thar 
on the fense, a swingin our feet two and fro. 
blushin as red as the Baldinsville skool 
house when it was frist painted, and lookin 
very simple, I make no doubt My left arm 
was ockepied in balinnsin myself on the 
fense, while my rite woundid luvinly round 
her waste. 

I cleared my throat and tremblinly sed| 
'' Betsy, you're a Oazelle." 

I thought that air was putbr fine. I waitid 
to see w&t effeck it would have upon her. 
It evidentiy didn't fetch her, for she up and 

sed — 
" You' re a sheep I" 
Sez I, ''Betsy, I think very muchly of 



you 



u 



'' I don't bleeve a word you say — so then 
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THE GOTHIC STEED. 



now cum I" with which obsaryashan she 
hitched away from me. 

" I wish thar was winders to my Sole," 
Bed I, " so that you could see some of my 
feelins. There's fire enough in here/' sea 
I, strikin my buzzum with my fist, " to bile 
all the com beef and turnips in the naber- 
hood. Versoovius and the Critter ain' t a 
circumstans 1" 

She bowd her hed down and commenst 
chawin the strings to her sun bonnet. 

'^ Ar could you know the sleeplis nites I 
worry threw with on your account, how vit- 
tles has seized to be attractiy to me & how 
my lims has shrunk up, you wouldn* t dowt 
me. Gase on this wastin form and these 
'ere sunken cheeks — " 

I should have continnered on in this strane 
probly for sum time, but unfortnitely I lost 
my ballunse and fell over into the pastur 
ker smash, tearin my close and seveerly 
damagin myself ginerally. 

Betsy Jane sprung to my assistance in 
dubble quick time and dragged me 4th. 
Then^rawin herself up to her full hite she 
sed: 

" I won't listen to your noncents no lon- 
ger. Jus say rite strate out what you're 
drivin at If you mean gettin hitched, T u 
IK ! " 

I considered that air enuff for all practi- 
cal purposes, and we proceeded immjitly to 
the parson's & was made 1 that very nite. 



THE GOTHIC STEED. 

[B. H. Nbwkll, deoesMd, one of the Bditon of tho 
Kew York S m t day Mercmry, His tatiref on the mii- 
muiag«ment and maUulminiitntion of the Northern 
Army were pnbliBhed in that Journal, under the title of 
Uie Oiyhmu C JCirr AqMri.] 

Washingtony D. C, Oct, 6<A, 1861. 
The horse was the swarthy Arab's bosom 
friend, the red Indian's solitary companion, 
and the circus proprietor's salvation. One 
of these noble animals was presented to me 
last week by an old-maid relative, whose age 
I once guessed to be "about nineteen." 
The glorious gift was accompanied b^ a 
touchmg letter. She honourea my patriot- 
ism, and the self-sacrificing spirit that had 
led me to join the gallant MacKerel Brigade, 
and get a farlough as soon as a rebel picket 
appeared. She loved me for my mother's 



sake ; and as she happened to have ten shil- 
lings about her, she thought she would buy 
a horse with it for me. Mine affectionately^ 
Tabitha Turnips. 

Ah I woman, glorious woman I what 
should we do without thee ? All our patri- 
otism is but the inspiration of thy proud 
love, and all our money is but the few shil- 
lings left after thou hast got through buying 
new bonnets. Oh, woman 1 thoughtful wo- 
man 1 the soldier thanks thee for sending 
him the pies and cakes that turn sour before 
they leave New York ; but don't send any 
more Havelocks, or there'll be a crisis in 
the linen market. It' s a common thing for 
a sentry to report, " Eighty thousand more 
Havelocks from the women of America." 

But to return to the horse which woman's 
generosity has made me own — ^me be-yute- 
ous steed. The beast is fourteen hands 
high, fourteen hands long, and his sagacious 
head was shaped like an old-fashioned pick- 
axe. . Viewed from his rear his style of ar- 
chitecture is Gothic, and he has a ^ble-end, 
to which his tail is attached. His eves are 
two pearls set in mahogany, and before he 
lost nis sight they were said to be brilliant. 
I rode down to the Patent Office the other 
day. and left him leaning against a post 
while I went inside to transact some busi- 
ness. Pretty soon the Commissioner of 
Patents came tearing in like mad, and says 
he — 

" V d like to know whether this is a public 
building belonging to the United States, or 
a second-hand auction shop ?" 

" What mean you, sirrah ? " I asked ma- 
jestically. 

" I mean," says he, ^ that some enemy to 
his country has gone and stood an old ma- 
hogany umbrella-stand right in front of the 
office." 

To the disgrace of his species, be it said, 
he referred to the spirited and fiery animal 
for which I am indeoted to woman's gener- 
osity. I admit that when seen at a distance 
the steed somewhat resembles an umbrella' 
stand ; but a single look into his pearly eyes 
iB enough to prove his relations with the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

I have named him Pegasus, in honour of 
Tupper, and when I mount him, Villiam 
Brown, of Company 3, Regiment 5, Macker- 
al Brigade, says that 1 remind him of Santa 
Claus sitting astride the roof of a small 
Gothic cottage, holding on by the chimney. 
Villiam is becoming rather too familiar, and 
I hope he' 11 be shot at an early day. 



CROCODILE SHOOTING ON THE NILE. 



SI 



At an early hour yesterday morning, while 
yet the dew was on the grass, and on every- 
thing else green enough to be out at that 
matinal hour, I saddled my Qothic steed 
Pegasus, and took a trot for the benefit of 
my health. Having eaten a whole straw bed 
and a piece of an Irishman's shoulder, du- 
ring the night, my architectural beast was 
in great spirits, and as he snuffed the fresh 
air, and unfurled the remnants of his war- 
like tail to the breeze of heaven, I was re- 
minded of that celebrated Arabian steed 
which had such a contempt for the speed of 
all other horsea that he never would run 
with them, in fact he never would run at all. 
Having struck a match on that rib of Pe- 
easus which was most convenient to my 
nand, I lit a cigar, and dropped the match, 
still bumine, into the right ear of my fiery 
charger. £)mething of this kind is always 
necessary to make the sagacious animal 
start ; but when once I get his metUe up he 
never stops, unless he happens to hear some 
crows cawing in the air, just above his ven- 
erable head. I am frequently glad that Pe- 
Sisns has lost his evesight, for could he see 
e expression on the faces of some of liiese 
same crows, when thev get near enough to 
squint alonff his backbone, it would wound 
his sensibilities fearfully. 

R.H.lTBinru, 



CROCODILE SHOOTING ON THE 

NILE. 



[Ai A tmf«ler, noTeUst, Mid hlstorlMl writ«r, Mb. 
Xuov Wabbuktov, an English bAirtetar (1810-1862), 
WM a poimlar author. He had a lively imagination and 
eoneldeimble power of deecription, tat theee were not 
always under the regnlation of taste or judgment. His 
fljit work, **!%« Cntemt and Tkt Oon, cr Bomamot amd 
AeoliKM 0/ Aiteni SVomI,*' 1844, is the best of his pro- 
dnetioDS. Mr. Warburton thus describes his first shot 
at a erooodile, which, he said, was an epoch in his 
Ufe.] 

We had only now arrived in the waters 
where they abound, for it is a cnrious fact 
that none are ever seen below Mineyeh, 
though Herodotus speaks of them as fight* 
ing with the dolphins at the mouths of the 
Kue. A prize had been offered for the first 



man who detected a crocodile, and the crew 
had now been for two days on the alert in 
search of them. Buoyed up with the ex- 
pectation of such game, we nad latterly re- 
served our fire for them ezclosively, ana the 
wild duck and turtle, nay even the vulture 
and the eagle, had swept past or soared above 
us in security. At length, the cry of '' Tim« 
seach, timseachl" was heard £rom half-a- 
dozen claimants of the proffered prize, and 
half-a-dozen black fingers were eagerly 
pointed to a spit of sand, on which were 
strewn apparently some logs of trees. It 
was a covey of crocodiles! Hastily and 
silently the boat was run in-shore. n— 
was ill, so I had the enterprise to myself 
and clambered up the steep bank with a 
(]^uicker pulse than when I nrst levelled a 
nfle at a Highland deer. My intended vic- 
tims might have prided themselves on their 
superior nonchalance ; and, indeed, as I ap- 
proached them, there seemed to be a sneer 
on their ghastly mouths and winking eyes. 
Slowly they rose, one after the other, and 
waddled to the water, all but one, the most 
gallant or most gor^d of the party. He 
XtLj still until I was within a hundred yards 
of him : then slowly rising on his nnlike 
leffs, he lumbered towards the river, looking 
askance at me with an expression of coun- 
tenance that seemed to say : " He can do 
me no harm ; however, I may as well have 
a swim." I took aim at the throat of this 
supercilious brute, and, as soon as my hand 
steadied, the very pulsation of my finger 
pulled the trigger. Bang I went the gun; 
whiz I flew the bullet ; and my excited ear 
could catch the thud with which it plunged 
into the scaly leather of his neck. His wad- 
dle became a plunge, the waves closed over 
him, and the sun shone on the calm water, 
as I reached the brink of the shore, that was 
still indented by the waving of his gigantic 
tail. But there is blood upon the water, 
and he rises for a moment to the surface. 
" A hundred piasters for the timseach I " I 
exclaimed, and a half-a-dozen Arabs plung- 
ed into the stream. There 1 he rises again, 
and the blacks dash at him as if he hadn't a 
tooth in his head. Now he is gone, the wa- 
ters close over him, and I never saw him 
since. From that time we saw hundreds of 
crocodiles of all sizes, and fired shots enough 
at them for a Spanish revolution ; but we 
never could get possession of any, even if 
we hit them, which to this day remains un- 
certain. I believe each traveler, who is hon- 
est enonghi will make the same confession. 
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THE GREEK MOTHER. 

BT HENBT O. BELL. 

"Nay, shrink not, girl ! look outl look oat! 

It U thy father*s sword ! 
And well know they— that Moslem rout— 

The temper of its lord ! 
He fights for all he loves on earth. 

And Heaven his shield will be,— 
He fights for home and household hearth, 

For Greece and liberty I 

'*Seel see! wherever sweeps his hand 

Down falls a bleeding foe; 
What Turkish spoiler shall withstand 

A husband's— father's blow? 
He marks us not, yet well he knows 

How breathlenly we wait 
The fearful oombaVs doubtful close, 

And deep love nerves his hate. 



« 



rd rather be thy father, child. 

In sight of God this hour. 
Than holiest hermit self-exiled 

From earthly pomp and power; 
The gleam of patriot sword will rise 

As fast as prayer to heaven. 
And he who for his own land dies 

O! never dies unshriven!" 



"God help us : if our father falls," 
Irene whispered low ; 



« 



Ruin will light upon our walls, 
And o'er them grass will grow! 

Weak as I am, I would not shrink 
From what my fate may be, 

But, mother! I grow mad to think 
What will become of thee ! 



**Hark ! nearer rolls the battle shout! 
Our island band gives way ! 
I dare not any more look out,— 

mother! turn away! 

It is not good for thee to gam 

With eyes so fix'd and wUd " 

*'I see him in that fiery mase, 

1 see my husband, child 1" 

Then out the joung Alexis spoke, 

A bright-eyed fearless boy,— 
"I would this arm could deal one stroke, 

Tha^ I, in pride and joy, 
Might stand beside my father now, 

And slay a Moslem foe, 
Then see him turn with smiling brow 

To thank me for the blow!" 



*'Hush, boy ! he is hemmed in — beset!— 

Thy father fights alone ; 
A moment — but a moment yet. 

And then thou may'st have none !" — 
One moment stood those gazers fixt 

As statues in a dream. 
One breathless moment— and the next 

Broke forth a widow's scream ! 

''Dead ! dead ! I saw the gushing gore — 

I saw him reel and fall ! 
And now they trample o'er and o'er 

The mightiest of them all ! 
Dead ! dead ! and what are children now. 

And who or what am I? — 
Let the red tide of slaughter flow — 

We will wait here to die!" 



THE KELP-GATHERKR. 

The stranger who wanders along the terrifie 
of crag that overhang the green and 
foaming waters of the Atlantic on the westein 
coasts of Ireland feels a melancholy interest 
excited in his Blind as he turns aside from the 
more impressive grandeurs of the scene, and 
gases on the small stone heaps that are scat- 
tered over the moss on which he treads. They 
are the graves of the nameless few whose bodies 
have been from time to time ^ected from the 
boflom of the ocean, and cast upon those lonely 
crags to startle the early fisherman with their 
ghastly and disfigured bulk. Here they meet, 
at the hands of the pitying mountaineers, the 
last offices of Christian charity — a grave in 
the nearest soft earth, with no other ceremonial 
than the humble peasant's prayer. Here they 
lie, nncofikied,* nnlamented, unclaimed by 
mourning friends, starting like sudden spectres 
of death from the depths of the ocean, t<f ex- 
cite a wild fear, a passing thought of pity, a 
vain inquiry in the hamlet, and tiien sink into 
the earth in mystery and in silence, to be no 
more remembered on its surface. 

The obscurity which envelops the history of 
those unhappy strangers affords a subject to 
the speculative traveller, on which he may 
give free play to the wings of his imagination. 
Few, indeed, can pass these deserted sepulchres 
without endeavouring for a moment to pene- 
trate in fancy the darkness which enshrouds 
the fate of their mouldering tenants; without 
beholding the progress of the ruin that struck 
from beneath the voyager's feet the firm and 
lofty fabric to which he had confidently trusted 
his existence; without hearing the shrieks of 
the despairing crew, and the stem and horrid 
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bunt of the roiued-iip ooeaa, u it dealt the 
last strake apon the groaning timbers of the 
wreck, and scattered the whole pile far and 
wide, in countless atoms, upon the boiling enr- 
faoe of the deep. And again, without turning 
in thought to the far-away homes at which the 
tale of the wanderers was never told — to the 
pale young widow that dreamed herself still a 
wife, and lived on, from mom to mom, in the 
fever of a vain suspense — to the helpless parent, 
that still hoped for the offices of filial kindness 
from the luoid that was now mouldering in a 
distant grave; and to the social fireside, over 
whose evening pastimes the long silence of an 
absent friend luui thrown a gloom, that the 
certainty of woe or gladness could never re- 
move. 

Among those nameless tombs, within the 
space of the last few yean, the widow of a 
fisherman, named Beardon, was observed to 
spend a great portion of her time. Her hus- 
band had died young, perishing in a sudden 
storm which swept his canoe from the cosst 
side into the waste of sea beyond it; and his 
wife was left to inhabit a small cottage near 
the crags, and to support, by the labour of her 
hands, an only child, who was destined to in- 
herit little more than the blessing, the virtue, 
and the afiections of his parent. The poor 
widow endeavoured to procure a subsistence 
for her boy and for herself by gathering the 
kelp which was thrown upon the crags, and 
which was burned for the purpose of mannfiM- 
toring soap from its ashes; while the youth 
employed his yet unformed strength in tilling 
the small garden that was confined by a quick- 
set hedge at their cottage side. They were 
fondly attached, and toiled incessantly to 
obtain the means of comfort, rather for each 
other than for themselves ; but, with all their 
exertions, fortune left them in the rearward 
of her favour. The mother beheld, with a 
mother^s agony, the youthful limbs and fea- 
tures of her boy exhibit the sickly effects of 
habitual privation and habitual toil; while 
the son mourned to see the feebleness of a 
premature old age begin to steal upon the 
health and vigour of his parent. 

In these difficulties a prospect of certain 
advantage and probable good fortune induced 
the young man to leave his mother and his 
native country for some years. The distresses 
and disturbances which agitated that unhappy 
land pressed so heavily upon the fortunes of 
many families of the middle as well as the 
lower rank, that great numbers were found to 
embrace the opportunity of intprovement which 
the colonisation of the New World held out for 

▼oifc vm. 



their advantage. Among those who emigrated 
was the family under whom the Beardons held 
their little cottage; and with them it was that 
the young man determined to try his fortune 
in a happier region. Having arranged their 
affairs so as to secure his widowed parent 
against absolute poverty, they separated with 
many tears, the mother blessing her son as she 
conunitted him to the guardianship of Provi- 
dence, and the son pledging himself to return 
to her assistance so soon as he had obtained 
the means of providing her the comforts neces- 
sary for her old age. 

His success, though gradual, was complete. 
The blessings of the young Tobias fell upon 
the work of his hands, and his industry, because 
well directed, was productive, even beyond his 
expectations. Instead of lingering like many 
of his fellow-exiles in the sea-port towns, where 
they were detained by idleness and that open- 
mouthed folly which persuades men that for- 
tune may be found without the pain of seeking, 
young Beardon proceeded at once into the new 
settlements, where human industry is one of the 
most valuable and valued commodities. In a 
little time he was enabled to remit a consider- 
able portion of his earnings to his poor mother, 
and continued, fh>m time to time, to increase 
his contributions to her comfort, until at 
length the abundance of his prosperity was 
such as to enable him to relinquish the pursuit 
of gain, and to fulfil the promise he had made 
at parting. 

He did not return alone. With the full 
approbation of the poor widow, he had Joined 
his fate to that of a young person in the settle- 
ment whero he dwelt, whose dispositions were 
in every way analogous to his own, and who 
only excelled him in the superior ease and 
comfort of her circumstances. Previous to his 
return he wrote to the poor widow, to inform 
her that in less than two months from that 
time, with the blessing of Providence, her 
daughter-in-law, her two grand-children, and 
her son, would meet beneath the roof dT her 
ancient dwelling. 

Fancy, if you can, the anxiety with which 
the poor widow looked out for this loi^-ez- 
pected time. The assistance which the affbe- 
tionate exile had been able to afford her was 
such as to raise her to a state of compantive 
affluence in her neighbourhood, and to render 
her independent of the hard and servile toil by 
which she had been accustomed to gain a 
livelihood. Her cottage was wholly changed 
in its appearance, and had the honour of being 
frequently selected for a night's lodging by her 
landlord'sagent and other great men who passed 
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throagh that lonely district. A few flowers 
sprang ap in her sally-fringed garden, which 
were not the less tenderly cherished that the 
seeds from which they g^w were transmitted 
from the emigrant's garden in the other hemi- 
sphere. Her life ap to the moment when she re- 
ceived this joyons letter, had been calmly and 
sadly happy. She looked forward with a serene 
feeling of mingled hope and resignation to 
the day of her son's return, and never once 
sufiered the eagerness of her affection to out- 
step her gratitude to Heaven and her entire 
dependence upon the divine will. 

But, foigive a mother's fondness! — There 
are few hearts in which the affections of the 
world and of nature are so entirely held under 
subjection by the strong hand of reason and 
faith, that they cannot be moved to a momen- 
tary foigetfulness of duty by a sudden and 
startling occasion. After the widow had heard 
the letter read in which her son announced 
his approaching return, the quiet of her life 
was for a time disturbed. She thought of 
heaven, indeed, and prayed even more fer- 
vently than before; but the burning fever 
that possessed her heart showed that its confi- 
dence was qualified. In the hours of devotion 
she often found her thoughts wandering from 
that Being whose breath could still or trouble 
the surface of the ocean, far over the wide 
waters themselves, to meet the vessel that was 
flying to her with the tidings of bliss. She 
shuddered as she went, mom after mom, to 
the cliff-head and cast her eyes on the giaves 
of the shipwrecked voyagers which were scat- 
tered along the turf-mountain on which she 
trod. In the silence of the night, when she 
•ndeavoured to drown her anxieties in sleep, 
imagination did but overact the part wjth 
which it had terrified her waking. Stormy 
seas and adverse winds — a ship straining 
against the blast, her deck covered with pale 
and affrighted faces, among which she seemed 
to detect those of her son and of his family — 
winds hissing through the creaking yards — 
and waves tossing their horrid heads aloft and 
roaring for their prey. Such were the visions 
that beset the bed of the longing mother, and 
made the night ghastly to her eyes. When 
she lay awake, the rastling of a sudden wind 
among the green boughs at her window made 
her start and sit erect in her bed ; nor would 
she ag^in return to rest until she had opened 
the little casement, and satisfied herself, by 
waving her hand abroad in the night air, that 
her alarm was occasioned by one of its fairest 
and most favourable motions. So indeed it 
was. The Almighty, as though to convince her 



how far she was from ooxgecturing aright the 
quarter from which calamity might visit her, 
bade the winds blow during the whole of that 
period in the manner which, had they been in 
her own keeping, she would have desired. Her 
acquaintances and neighbours all seemed to 
share in her anxiety. The fishermen, after 
they had drawn up their canoes at evening, 
were careful, on their way homeward, to drop in 
at the widow Reardon's door, and let her know 
what vessels had entered the neighbouring 
river in the course of the day, or had appeared 
in the offing. She was constantly cheered 
with the assurance that fairer weather for a 
homeward-bound ship, or more likely to con- 
tinue, was never known before. Still, never- 
theless, the poor woman's heart was not at 
peace, and the days and nights lagged along 
with an unaccustomed heaviness. 

One night in particular, towards the end of 
the second month, appeared to linger so very 
strangely, that the widow thought the mom 
would never dawn. An unusual darkness 
seemed to brood over the world ; and she lay 
awake, gazing with longing eyes toward the 
little window through which the sun's earliest 
rays were used to greet her in her waking. 

On a sudden she heard voices outside the 
window. Alive to the slightest circumstance 
that was unusual, she arose, all dark as it was, 
threw on her simple dress in haste, and groped 
her way to the front door of the dwelling. She 
reoog^zed the voice of a friendly ndghbour, 
and opened the door, supposing that he might 
have some interesting intelligence to communi- 
cate. She judged correctly. 

"Good news! good news! Mrs. Beardon; 
and I give you joy of them this moming. 
What will you give me for telling you who is 
in that small boat at the shore?" 

''That small boat?— what?— where?" 

"Below there, ma'am, where I'm pointing 
my finger. Don't you see them coming up 
the crag towards you?" 

"I cannot — I cannot — it is so dark — " the 
widow replied, endeavouring to penetrate the 
gloom. 

"Dark I And the broad sun shining down 
upon them this whole day I " 

"Day ! The sun I O my Almighty Father, 
save me 1 " 

"What's the matter? Don't you see them, 
ma'am?" 

"See them?" the poor woman exclaimed^ 
placing her hands on her eyes and shrieking 
aloud in her agony — "Oh! I shall never see 
him more 1 — I aln dark and blind I " 

The peasant started back and blessed him* 
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«elf. The next mstant the poor widow was 
caaght in the arms of her son. 

"Where is she? My mother 1 O my dar- 
ling mother, I am come back to you ! Look ! 
I have kept my word." 

She strove, with a sudden effort of self- 
restraint, to keep her misfortune secret, and 
wept, without speaking, upon the neck of her 
long absent relative, who attributed her tears 
to an excess of happiness. * But when he pre- 
sented his young wife, and called her attention 
to the happy laughing faces and healthful 
cheeks of their children, the wandering of her 
eyes and the confusion of her manner left it no 
longer possible to retain the secret. 

"My good, kind boy," said she, laying her 
hand heavily on his arm — "you are returned 
to my old arms once more, and I am grateful 
for it — but we cannot expect to have all we 
wish for in this world. my poor boy, I can 
never see you — I can never see your children! 
I am blind." 

The young man uttered a horrid and piercing 
cry, while he tossed his clenched hand above 
his head and stamped upon the earth in sud- 
den anguish. " Blind t my mother?" he re- 
peated — "0 Heaven, is this the end of all my 
toils and wishes? To come home and find her 
dark for ever 1 Is it for this I have prayed and 
labouredl Blind and dark! O my poor mother! 
Oh, Heaven ! mother, mother! " 

"Hold now, my boy — where are you? 
What way is that for a Christian to talk? 
Ck>me near me, and let me touch your hands. 
— Don't add to my sorrows, Richard, my child, 
by uttering a word against the will of Heaven. 
— ^Where are you? Come near me. Let me 
hear yon say that you are resigned to this and 
all other visitations of the great Lord of all 
light. Say this, my child, and your virtue will 
be dearer to me than my eyes ! Ah I my good 
Richard, you may be sure the Almighty never 
strikes us except it is for our sins, or for our 
good. I thought too much of you, my child, 
and the Lord saw that my heart was straying 
to the world again, and he has struck me for 
the happiness of both. Let me hear you say that 
you are satisfied. I can see your heart still, 
and that is dearer to me than your person. 
Let me see it as good and dutiful as I knew it 
before you left me." 

The disappointed exile supported her in his 
anna. — "Well, — well, — my poor mother," he 
said, " I am satisfied. Since you are the chief 
sufferer and show no discontent, it would be 
too unreasonable that I should murmur. The 
will of Heaven be done! — ^but it is a bitter 
— stroke." Again he folded his dark parent 



to his bosom and wept aloud, while his wife, 
retiring softly to a distance, hid her face in 
her cloak. Her children clung with fear and 
anxiety to her side, and gazed with afirighted 
faces upon the afflicted mother and son. 

But they were not foigotten. After she had 
repeatedly embraced her recovered child, the 
good widow remembered her guests. She ex- 
tended her arms towards that part of the room 
at which she heard the sobs and meanings of 
the younger mother. " Is that my daughter's 
voice?" she asked — "place her in my arms, 
Richard. Let me feel the mother of your chil- 
dren upon my bosom." The young woman 
flung herself into the embrace of the aged 
widow. ' ' Young and fair, I am sure, " the latter 
continue^, passing her wasted fingers over the 
blooming cheek of the good American. "I 
can feel the roses upon this cheek, I am certain. 
But what are these? — Tears I My good child, 
you should dry our tears, instead of adding to 
them. Where are your children? Let me se^ 
— ah I my heart — ^let me fed them, I mean 
— let me take them in my arms. My little 
angels ! Oh ! If I could only open my eyes 
for one moment to look upon you all — but for 
one little instant — I would close them again for 
the rest of my life, and think myself happy. 
If it had happened only one day — one hour 
after your arrival — but the will of Heaven be 
done! perhaps even this moment, when we think 
ourselves most miserable, he is preparing for 
us some hidden blessing." 

Once more the pious widow was correct in 
her coi\jecture. It is true, that day, which all 
hoped diould be a day of rapture, was spent by 
the reunited family in tears and mourning. 
But Providence did not intend that creatures 
who had served him so faithfully should be 
visited with more than a temporary sorrow for 
a slight and unaccustomed transgression. 

The news of the widow's misfortune spread 
rapidly through the country, and excited uni- 
versal sympathy — ^for few refuse their com- 
miseration to a fellow-creature's sorrow — even 
of those who would accord a tardy and measured 
sympathy to his good fortune. Among those 
who heard with real pity the story of their 
distress, was a surgeon who resided in the 
neighbourhood, and who felt all that enthusi- 
astic devotion to his art which its high import- 
ance to the welfare of mankind was calculated 
to excite in a generous mind. This gentleman 
took an early opportunity of visiting the old 
widow when she was alone in the cottage. The 
simplicity with which she told her story, and 
the entire resignation which she expressedi in- 
terested and touched him deeply* 
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It is not oyer with me yet, sir/' she con- 
cluded, "for still, when the family are talk- 
ing around me, I forget that I am blind ; and 
when I hear my son say something pleasant, I 
turn to see the smile upon his lips; and when 
the darkness reminds me of my loss, it seems 
as if I lost my sight over again I " 

The suigeon disoovered on examination that 
the blindness was occasioned by a disease called 
cataract, which obscures, by an unhealthy se- 
cretion, the lucid brightness of the crystalline 
lens, and obstructs the entrance of the rays 
of light The improvements which modem 
practitioners hare made in this science render 
this disease, which was once held to be incur- 
able, now comparatiyely easy of removal. The 
suigeon perceived at once by the condition of 
the eyes, that, by the abstraction of the iigured 
lens, he could restore sight to the afflicted 
widow. 

Unwilling, however, to excite her hopes too 
suddenly or prematurely, he began by asking 
her whether, for a chance of recovering the use 
of her eyes, she would submit to a little pain? 

The poor woman replied, "that if he thought 
he could once more enable her to behold her 
child and his children, she would be content 
to undeigo any pain which would not endanger 
her existence." 

"Then,'* replied her visitor, "I may inform 
you that I have the strongest reasons to believe 
that I can restore you to sight, provided you 
agree to place yourself at my disposal for a 
few days. I will provide you with an apart- 
ment in my house, and your family shall know 
nothing of it until the cure is effected." 

The widow consented, and on that very 
evening the operation was performed. The 
pain was slight, and was endured by the patient 
without a murmur. For a few days after the 
suigeon insisted on her wearing a covering 
over her eyes, until the wounds which he had 
found it necessary to inflict had been perfectly 
healed. 

One morning, after he had felt her pulse and 
made the necessary inquiries, he said, while 
he held the hand of the widow: — 

" I think we may now venture with safety 
to remove the covering. Compose yourself now, 
my good old friend, and suppress all emotion. 
Prepare your heart for the reception of a great 
happiness." 

The poor woman clasped her hands firmly 
together and moved her lips as if in prayer. 
At the same moment the covering fell from 
her brow and the light burst in a joyous flood 
upon her soul. She sat for an instant bewil- 
dered and incapable of viewing any object with 



distinctness. The first on which her eyes re- 
posed was the figure of a young man bending 
his gaze with an intense and ecstatic fondness 
upon hers, and with his arms outstretched as 
if to anticipate the recognition. The face, 
though changed and sunned since she had 
known it, was still familiar to her. She started 
from her seat with a wild cry of joy, and cast 
herself upon the bosom of her son. 

She embraced him repeatedly, then removed 
him to a distance that she might have the 
opportunity of viewing him with greater dis- 
tinctness — and again, with a burst of tears, 
flung herself upon his neck. Other voices, 
too, mingled with theirs. She beheld her 
daughter and their children waiting eagerly for 
her caress. She embraced them all, returning 
from each to each, and perusing their faces and 
persons as if she would never drink deep 
enough of the cup of rapture which her recov- 
ered sense afibrded her. The beauty of the 
young mother — ^the fresh and rosy colour of 
the children — ^the glossy brightness of their 
hair — ^their smiles — their movements of joy — 
all afforded subjects for delight and admira- 
tion, such as she might never have experienced 
had she never considered them in the light of 
blessings lost for life. The surgeon, who thought 
that the consciousness of a stranger's preaenoe 
might impose a restraint upon the feelings 
of the patient and her friends, retired into a 
distant comer, where he beheld, not without 
tears, the scene of happiness which he had been 
made instrumental in conferring. 

"Richard," said the widow, as she laid her 
hand upon her son's shoulder and looked into 
his eyes, "did I not judge aright when I said, 
that even when we thought ourselves the most 
miserable, the Almighty might' have been pre- 
paring for us some hidden blessing! Were we 
in the right to murmur?" 

The young man withdrew his arms from his 

mother, clasped them before him, and bowed 

down his head in silence. 

OsKALD ORxrrm.i 
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See how beneath the moonbeam's smile 
Ton little billow heaves its breiist; 

It foams and sparkles for a while, 
And, murmuring, then subsides to 

So man, the sport of bliss and oare^ 

Rises on Time's eventful sea^ 
And, having swell'd a moment there, 

Thus melts into eternity. 

THOIUS MOOBIt 

^ ToUm of the Five Sauea, 
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NUBIAN BEYENGK 

There appears to be a wild caprice amongst 
the institationB, if such they may be call- 
ed, of all these tropical nations. In a 
neighboring state to that of Abyssinia, the 
king, when appointed to the regal dignitpr, 
retires into an island, and is never again 
Tisible to the eyes of men bnt once — when 
his ministers come to strangle him ; for it 
may not be that the proud monarch of 
Behr should die a natural death. No men, 
with this fatal exception, are ever allowed 
even to set foot upon the island, which is 
ffuarded by a band of Amazons. In another 
Border country; called Habeesh, the mon- 
arch is dignified with the title of Tiger. He 
was formerly Melek of Shendy, when it was 
invaded by Ismael Pasha, and was even 
then designated bv the fierce cognomen. 
Ismael, li&hemet All's second son, advanc- 
ed through Nubia, claiming tribute and sub- 
mission m>m all the tribes. Nemmir — which 
signifies Tiger — ^the king of Shendy, receiv- 
ed him hospitably, as Mahmoud, our drago- 
man, informed us, and when he was seated 
in his tent, waited on him to learn his pleas- 
ure. ' My pleasure is,' replied the invader, 
' that you forthwith furnish me with slaves, 
cattle, and money to the value of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars.' ^ Pooh ! ' said Nem- 
mir, ' you jest ; all my country could not pro- 
duce what you reauire in one hundred 
moons.' 'Hal Wallah P was the young 
pasha's re|)ly, and he struck the Tiffer across 
the fieice with his pipe. If he had done so 
to his namesake ot the jungle, the insult 
could not have roused fiercer feelings of re- 
venge, but the human animal did not shew 
his wrath at once. 'It is well,' he replied ; 
' let the pasha rest ; to-morrow he ahdll have 
nothing more to eukJ The Egyptian, and 
the few Mameluke officers of his staff, were 
tranquilly smoking tovrards evening, enter- 
tained by some dancing-girls, whom the 
Tiger had sent to amuse tnem ; when they 
observed that a huge pile of dried stacks of 
Indian com was rising rapidly round the 
tent 'What means this?' inquired Ismael 
angrily ; ' am not I a pasha ?^ ' It is but 
forage for your highness's horses,' replied 
the Nubian, for, were your troops once ar- 
rived, the people would fear to approach the 
camp. Suddenly, the space is nlled with 
smoKe, the tent curtains shrivel up in flames, 
and the pasha and his comrades find them- 
selves encircled in what thev well know is 
their funeral pyre. Vainly tne invader im- 



plores mercy, and assures the Ti^r of his 
warm regard for him and all his &mily} 
vainly he endeavours to break through the 
fiery fence that girds him round ; a thou- 
sand spears bear him back into the flames, 
and the Tiger's triumphant yell and bitter 
mockery mingle with his dying screams. 
The Egyptians perished to a man. Nem- 
mir escaped up the country, crowned with 
savage giory, and married the daughter of 
a king, who soon left him his successor, and 
the Tiger still defies the old pasha's power. 
The latter, however, took a terrible revenge 
upon his people : he burned all the inhabi- 
tants of the village nearest to the scene of 
his son's slaughter, and cut off the right 
hands of five hundred men besides. So 
much for AMcan warfare. 

Buov Waxbuixok. 



PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. 

[Mart Blxzabith BKADi>oii,borii In London, In 1837. 
A popalar noTelM. Among ber best known worka an 
** Ladg AmdUif'9 Bearti,^ **Amora nofd/* -Bemy Dunbar,** 
and *' IhiperC Godwin.'" From the flnt-named we make 
the following extnot:] 

What a wonderful solution of life's enigma 
there is in a petticoat government ! Man 
might lie in the sunshine and eat lotuses, 
and fancy it always ademoon if his wife 
would let him I But she won't; bless her 
impulsive heart and active mind I She knows 
better than that. Whoever heard of a wo- 
man taking life as it ought to be taken ? 
Instead of supporting it as an unavoidable 
nuisance, only redeemable by its brevity, 
she goes through it as if it were a pageant 
or a procession. She dresses for it, and 
simpers, and grins, and gesticulates for it. 
She pushes her neighbours, and struggles 
for a good place in the dismal march ; she 
elbows, and writhes, and tramples, and 
prances to the one end of making the most 
of the misery. She gets up early, and sits 
up late, and is loud, and restless, and noisy, 
and unpitying. She drags her husband on to 
the woolsack, or pushes him into Parlia- 
ment She drives nim full butt at the dear, 
lazv machinerv of government, and knocks 
ana buffets him about tiie wheels, and 
cranks, and screws, and pulleys; until 
somebody, for quiet's sake makes him some- 
thing that she wanted him to be made. 
That's why incompetent men sometimes sit 
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in hiffh places, and interpose their poor 
muddled intellects between the things to 
be done and the people that can do them, 
making universal confusion in the helpless 
innocence of well-placed incapacity. The 
square men in the round holes are pushed 
into tiiem bj their wives. The Eastern 
potentate who declared that women were at 
the bottom of all mischief, should have gone 
a little farther and seen why it is so. It is 
because women are neoer lossy. Thej don't 
know what it is to be quiet, Thej are 
Semiramides, and Gleopatras, and Joan of 
Arcs, Queen Elizabeths, and Catharine the 
Seconds, and they riot in battle, and mur- 
der, and clamour, and desperation. If thev 
can't agitate the universe, and play at ball 
with hemispheres, they'll make moun- 
tains of warfare and vexations out of domes- 
tic molehills, and social storms in house- 
hold tea-cups. Forbid them to hold forth 
upon the freedom of nations and the wrongs 
or mankind, and they'll quarrel with Mrs. 
Jones about the shape of a mantle or the 
character of a small maid-servant. To call 
them the weaker sex, is to utter a hideous 
mockery. They are the stronger sex, the 
noisier, the morepersevering, the most self- 
assertive sex. They want freedom of opin- 
ion, variety of occupation, do they? Let 
them have it. Let them be lawyers, doc- 
tors, preachers, teachers, soldiers, legisla- 
tors — anvthing they like — ^but let them be 
quiet — ^if they can. 



DEATH OF GOETHE. 

The following morning — it was the 22d 
of March 1832----he tried to walk a little up 
and down the room, but, after a turn, he 
found himself too feeble to continue. Re- 
seating himself on the easy chair, he chat- 
ted cheerfully with Ottilie [his daughter-in- 
law] on the approaching spring, which 
would be sure to restore him. He had no 
idea of his end being so near. The name 
of Ottilie was frequently on his lips. She 
sat beside him, holding his hand in both of 
hers. It was now observed that his thoughts 
began to wander incoherently. '^ See,'^ he 
exclaimed, ^' the lovely woman's head, with 
black curls, in splendid oolours-^-a dark 
background I" Presently he saw a piece of 
paper on the floor, and asked them how 
they could leave Schiller's letters so care- 
lessly lying about Then he slept softly, 



and, on awakening, asked for the sketches 
he had just seen — the sketches of his dream. 
In silent anguish they awaited the close now 
so surely approaching. His speech was 
becoming less and less distinct The last 
words audible were. More light I The final 
darkness drew apace, and he whose eternal 
longings had been tor more light, gave a 
parting cry for it as he was passing under 
the shadow of death. He continued to ex- 
press himself, by signs, drawing letters with 
nis forefinger m the air while he had 
strength ; and finally, as life ebbed, draw- 
ing figures slowly on the shawl which cover- 
ed his legs. At half-past twelve he compos- 
ed himself in the comer of die chair. The 
watcher placed a finger on her lip to inti- 
mate that he was asleep. If sleep it was, it 
was a sleep in which a life glided from tha 
world. He woke no more. 

OiOBai H. Lswia 



THE MEETING WITH LIVINGSTONE 

AT UJIJL* 

[Ma. Hknbt M. Staxlkt, the yonnc and gallant oor- 
reipondent of The New Tork Hertdd^ had been oommie* 
■lonad by Mr. Bennett, the proprietor of that Journal, to 
go and find LiTin^rtone, recelTlng eatU Uimdhe In the 
way of expenaea. With daantteti oonrege and dexter- 
ona management he fon^t hie way to UJ^i, and thai 
deserihee the meeting :] 

We push on rapidly, lest the news of our 
coming might reach the people of Bunder 
Ujiji before we come in siffht, and are ready 
for them. We halt at a Uttle brook, then 
ascend the long slope of a naked ridge, the 
veij last of the myriads we have crossed. 
This alone prevents us from seeing the lidce 
(Tanganyika) in all its vastness. We ar- 
rive at the summit, travel across and arrive 
at its western rim, and — ^pause, read^ — ^the 
port of Ujiji is below us, embowered in the 
palms— only five hundred yards from us. 
At this nand moment we do not think of the 
hundreds of miles we have marched, of the 
hundreds of hills that we have ascended and 
descended, of the many forests we have trav- 
ersed, of the junffles and thickets that an- 
noyed us, of the fervid salt plains that blist- 
ered our feet, of the hot suns that scorched 

* U la a prefix to denote the ooontry ; tiiw UJ^l ilg- 
niflca the oonntiy of JQi. 
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u, nor of the dangers and difficnltieB now 
happilj sormonnted. . . . 

^Unfurl the flags and load jonr gnns I ' 
'Ay wallahi ay wallah bana I ' respond the 
men eagerly. ' One, two, three — ^nre I ' A 
ToUey m>m nearly fifty guns roars like a sa- 
lute nrom a battery of artilleiy. 'Now, Ei- 
rangozi (gaide), hold the white man's flag 
np high, and let the Zanzibar flag bring up 
the rear. And you must keep close to- 
gether, and keep nrine until we halt in the 
market-place, or before the white man's 
house. You have said to me often that you 
could smell the fish of the Tanganyika — I 
can smell the fish of the Tanganyika now. 
There are fish, and beer, and a long rest 
waiting for you. Maboh I ' 

Before we had gone a hundred yards, our 
repeated volleys hsA the effect desired. We 
had awakened Ujiji to the knowledge that a 
caravan was coming, and the people were 
rushing up in hundreds to meet us. The 
mere sight of the flags informed every one 
immediately that we were a caravan ; but 
the American flag borne aloft by gigantic 
Asmani (one of the porters or carriers), 
whose face was one vast smile on this day, 
rather staggered them at first However, 
many of the people who now approached us 
remembered tne flag. They haa seen it float 
above the American consulate, and from the 
mast-head of many a ship in the harbor of 
Zanzibar, and they were soon heard wel- 
coming the beautiful fla^ with cries of ' Bin- 
dera, Kisungu ! ' — a white man's flag. * Bin- 
dera Merikani I ' — ^the American flag. 

Then we were surrounded by them : by 
Wajiji, Wanyamwezi, Wangwana, Warun- 
di, Waguhha, Wamanyema, and Arabs, 
and were almost deafened with the shouts 
of ' Tambo, yambo, bana t Yambo bana I 
Yambo bana I ' To all and each of my men 
the welcome was ffiven. We were now about 
three hundred yards ftom the village of Ujijiy 
and the crowds are dense about me. Sud- 
denly I hear a voice on my right say, ' Good- 
morning, sir I ' Startled at hearing this 
greeting in the midst of such a crowd of 
black people, I turn sharply around in search 
of the man, and see him at my side, with the 
blackest of faces, but animated and joyous 
— ^ man dressed in a long white shirt, with 
a turban of American sheeting around his 
woolly head, and I ask, ' Who the mischief 
are you? ' 'I am Susi, the servant of Dr. 
Livingstone,' said he, smilingi and showing 
a gleaming row of teeth. 'What! Is Dr. 
Livingstone here 7 ' ' Yes, sir.' ' In this vil- 



lage ? • * Yes, sir.' * Are you sure ? ' * Sure, 
sure, sir. Why, I leave him just now.' ^ Good- 
morning, sir,' said another voice. ' Hallo,' 
said I, 'is this another one? ' ' Yes, sir.' 
' Well, what is your name ? ' 'My name is 
Chumah, sir.' 'And is the doctor well?' 
' Not very well, sir.' ' Where has he been 
so long ? ' ' In Manyuema.' '^ow, you Susi, 
run and tell the doctor I am coming.' ' Yea, 
sir : ' and off he darted like a madman. . . . 

Soon Susi came running back, and asked 
me my name ; he told the doctor I was com- 
ing, but the doctor was too surprised to be- 
lieve him, and when the doctor asked him 
my name, Susi was rather staggered. 

But, during Susi's absence, the news had 
been conveyed to the doctor that it was 
surely a white man that was coming, whose 
guns were firing and whose flag could be 
seen ; and the great Arab magnates of Ujiji 
— Mohammed bin Sali, Sayd bin Majid, 
Abid bin Suliman, Mohammed bin Gharib, 
and others — ^had gathered together before 
the doctor's house, and the doctor had come 
out firom his verandah to discuss the matter 
and await my arrival. 

In the meantime, the head of the expedi' 
tion had halted, and the Kirangozi was oat 
of the ranks, holding his flag aloft, and Se- 
lim (the interpreter) said to me : 'I see the 
doctor, sir. ' Oh, what an old man I He has 

fot a white beard.' And I — ^what would I not 
ave given for a bit of friendly wilderness, 
where unseen I might vent my joy in some 
mad fireak, such as idiotically biting my 
hand, turning a somersault, or slashing at 
trees, in order to allay those excited feel- 
ings that were well nieh uncontrollable. 
My heart beats fast, but I must not let my 
face betray my emotions, lest it should de< 
tract from the dignity of a white man ap 
pearing under such extraordinary circum* 
stances. 

So I did that which I though^ was the 
most dignified. I pushed back the crowds, 
and passing from the rear, walked 4lown a 
living avenue of people, until I came in front 
of the semicircle ot Arabs, in the front of 
which stood the white man with the gray 
beard. As I advanced slowly towards him I 
noticed that he was pale, looked wearied, wore 
a bluish cap with a faded gold band round 
it, had on a red-sleeved waistcoat, and a pair 
of ^y tweed trousers. I wOuld have run 
to mm, only I was a coward in the presence 
of such a mob— would have embraced him, 
only, he being an Englishman, I did not 
know how he would receive me ; so I did 
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what cowardice and fidse pride saggested 
was the best thina; — ^walked deliberately to 
him, took olF mj oat, and said : ' Dr. Liy- 
ingstone, I presume ? * ' Tes/ said he, with 
a kind smile, lifting his hat slightly. I re- 
place my hat on my head, and he pats on 
nis cap, and we both grasp hands, and then I 
say alond : ' I thank God, doctor, I have 
been permitted to see yon.' He answered : 
' I feel thankfnl that I am here to welcome 
yon.' I turn to the Arabs, take off my hat 
to them in response to the saluting chorus 
of ' Yamboe ' I receive, and the doctor in- 
troduces them tome by name. Then, ob- 
fivious of the crowds, oblivious of the men 
who shared with me my dangers, we — Liv- 
ingstone and I — ^tum our faces towards his 
tembe (or hut). He points to the verandah, 
or rather mud platform under the broad 
overhanging eaves ; he points to his own par- 
ticidar seat which I see his aee and expe- 
rience in Anrica has suggested-— namely, a 
straw mat, with a goatskin over it, and an- 
other skin nailed against the wall to protect 
his back from contact with the cold mud. I 
protest against taking this seat, which so 
mnch more befits him than me, but the doc- 
tor will not yield — I must take it. 

We are seated, the doctor and I, with our 
backs to the wall. The Arabs take seats on 
our left. More than a thousand natives are 
in our front, filling the whole souare densely, 
indulging their curiosity, and discussing the 
facto? two white men meeting at Ujiji — one 
just come from Manuyema, in the west ; the 
other from Unyanembe in the east 



DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES OF 
THE CONGO EXPLORATION. 

We lA Nyangw^ in Manuyema, Novem- 
ber 6, 1876, traveling overland through Ur- 
eg^A* Unable to make progress through 
the dense forests, we crossed Lualaba, and 
continued our journey along the left bank, 
dirough North-east Ukusu. Natives opposed 
us, harassed us day and night, killed and 
wounded our people with poisoned arrows. 
Our struggle tnrongh these cannibal regions 
became almost hopeless. We endeavored 
to appease the savages with gifts and mild- 
ness. Our gifts they refrisea; our patient 
behaviour they regarded as cowardice. To 



make onr position still more deplorable, oor 
escort of 140 men engaged at Nyangwe, re- 
fused to proceed farther. At the same time 
the natives made a grand effort to crush us 
altogether. We defended ourselves; bat 
there was only one way to escape frx>m our 
hapless position — unless we accepted the al- 
ternative of returning, and abandoning the 
work which we had begun — and this was by 
makinff use of our cannon. Though we had 
decided advantage over the savages on the 
water, still each day's advance was but a re- 
petition of the day previous. It was des- 
perate fighting, pushing on down river with 
might and main until, in the midst of these 
successive struggles, we were halted by a se- 
ries of great cataracts — ^fi vein number — ^not 
far apart — north and south of the equator. 
To pass these we had to cut our way through 
thirteen miles of dense forest, and drag our 
eighteen canoes and exploring boat over- 
land, frequently exchanging the axes for 
the rifles as we were attacked. Afler passing 
these cataracts, we had a long breathing 
pause from the toil of dragging onr vessels 
overland. At 2^ north latitude, the Great Lua^ 
laba swerved from its almost direct northerly 
course, to north-west, then west, then south- 
west ; a broad stream from two to ten miles 
wide, choked with islands. In order to avoid 
the exhausting struggle with so many tribes 
of desperate cannibals, we had to paddle be- 
tween the islands, until, compelled by hunger 
most extreme, after three days passed with- 
out absolutely any food, we resolved to meet 
our fate, and struck for the mainland on the 
left bank. Happily we had reached a tribe 
acquainted with trade. They possessed four 
muskets from the west coast, and they called 
the great river Ikutu Ya Congo. We made 
blood brotherhood, and purchased an abund- 
ance of provisions ; and endeavored to con- 
tinue our course along the left bank. Three 
days later we came to a powerful tribe all 
armed with muskets, who, as soon as they 
sighted us, manned fifty-four larger canoes 
and attacked us. Not until three of my men 
were killed did I desist from crying out we 
were friends and offering cloths. For a dis- 
tance of twelve miles the greatest and most 
desperate fight on this terrible river was 
maintained. This was the last, save one, of 
the thirtv-two battles on the Lualaba, which 
river, aner changing its name scores of 
times, became known as we approached the 
Atlantic OceaUi as the Kwango and the 

Zaire. 

HsHar M. Stamut. 
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A SAIL ON THE LUALABA. 

When I went to the brink of the river 
eariy in the morninff, not a canoe was to 
be seen. Shortly afterwards they began to 
pass from one ishmd to another, and to haul 
up and set fishing traps. But not one came 
near us until about ten o'clock, when by 
dint of beckoning and shouting, some men 
were induced to come across from an island 
in the middle of the stream, and after a lonff 
palaver brought three canoes. These I hired, 
and started at once for Nyangw^. 

The passage down the nver was rapid 
and pleasant, owing to the swift current and 
the beauty or the scenery. 

On the left bank ^e shore rose gradually 
tiU it culminated in a range of wooded hills 
ten or twelve miles distant ; whilst the right 
bank rose abruptly in small cliffs crowned 
by hanging wooas, and here and there broken 
by the embouchure of one of the numerous 
affluents of the giant stream. Islands, pop- 
ulous and wooded, were passed in constant 
succession. 

From flocks of ducks feeding on the nu- 
merous sandbanks, I managed to bag two 
or three couple, and found them almost pre- 
cisely like an English wild-duck, except in 
color. The body was white speckled with 
brown ; win^s, head, and tail black, shot 
•rith greenish blue. 

In the afternoon the canoe-men put in at 
a fishing village on the right bank, and de- 
clared their intention of halting. I told them 
they might stop if they pleased, but I and 
the canoes were ^oing.on to Nyanf^6 ; for 
I well knew that if we camped, neither ca- 
noes nor men would be forthcoming next 
morning. Seeing that I was determined, the 
men consented to go on. 

At sunset I noticed some large huts on 
a bluff over the river. This was the com- 
mencement of the Arab settlement of Ny- 
angw^, and a landing-place was just be- 
low. Jumping ashore I went into the set- 
tlement, and my appearance rather aston- 
ished the people; for they had heard no- 
thing of our approach, and could not imag- 
ine where a solitary white man came from. 

HamiT K. BfUMiMX 



" REFLECTIONS." 

[DUKS FBAXOOIIDlLABOOHXrOVCAULDfWMboniAt 

Farlt, Deeember 16, 1615. He recetved » military edn- 
Cftdon, IratftbftiMloned theanny for diplomacy, and, fail- 



tng in that, deroted himaelf to litemtnra. In 1682 ap^ 
paand hia ^'Mimoirm,** and in 1666, hia ** B^Uadont.** 
The latter attracted great attention, ae well for Iti ele- 
gant style and acute remarka, aa for the philosophical 
priaaiplea it in cn lcatee, which are of a conTentional and 
aeUUi typsi La BochefoQcanld is alao noted m a phih 
anthropiat He eetahliahed the ikxvt model ihim and 
th9 ttnt aaTlngi bank in Franoe, and introduced racd- 
nation In that country. He died March 27, 1787. We 
extract from hia ** JI^mImmu," as follows :J. 

We are all strong enough to endure the 
misfortunes of others. 

Philosophy finds no difficulty in triumph- 
ing over past and future ills ; but present ills 
triumph over her. 

It requires greater powers of mind to sup- 
port good fortune than bad. 

Jealousy is in some respects just and rea- 
sonable, since its object is only to preserve 
a ffood which belongs, or whicn we think to 
belong, to us : whereas envy is a madness 
which cannot bear the good of others. 

The harm which we do to others does not 
excite so much persecution and hatred as 
our good qualities. 

It we had no failings ourselves, we should 
not take such pleasure in finding out those 
of others. 

If we had no pride, we would not com- 
plain of that of others* 

It seems as if nature, which has so cun- 
ningly arranged the organs of our body to 
render us happy, had with the same view 
given us pride, to spare us the pain of know- 
ing our imperfections. 

Self-interest speaks all kinds of languages 
and plays all kinds of parts, even that of the 
disinterested. 

Men and the affairs of life have their pe- 
culiar point of perspective. Some we must 
see close at hand to be able to form an opin- 
ion of; others can be judged best at a dis- 
tance. 

The blemishes of the mind, like those of 
the face, grow worse as we grow old. 

We are never made so ridiculous by the 
qualities we have as by those which we pre- 
tend we have. 

Flattery is a kind of bad money to which 
our vanity gives currency. 

However much we may distrust men*s 
sincerity, we always believe that they speak 
to us more sincerely than to others. 

We are never so happy or so unhappy aB 
we imagine. 
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THE MABQITISB. 

[Q60ilg»8MMi(M«danid Avon DnplB, buonMi Dafd»- 
ynt), bora in Flute, Irt Jalj, 1804; dtod »t Vobamt, 
Bnni, 8th Jvm, 1878. 8h« wm acknowladgad to bo 
tho greataot modom noroltet of Fnmoo. Sho prodooed 
a moM of xomanoei, pl«7i» ikotobao^ oritiotemB, pom- 
phlato, «nd politioftl arttolM. An BngUah oritio mjb: 
"Of all modicn Franob anthoKa, Gooigo Sand baa 
addod to ilotioD, baa ann«nrwd team the worlda of loal- 
itf and of imagination, tho groatatt nnmbor of ori- 
ginal obaraotoia— of what Smoraon oaUa now oxganiD 
oraationa. Moraorar, Goorgo Band ia, aftor Boaaaaan, 
tho onlj gvaat Fraoob author who baa lookod dinotly 
and lovingly into tho flkoo of natora, and laarnod tbo 
aeorata whioh aldaa and watera, Holda and lanoa, oan 
toaoh to tho boart that lovoa tham." Unfortnnataly 
tho oarly norola of Oocngo Sand oreatod mnoh aoandal, 
wbiol\ te not jet fbigotton. It te a aoono of regret 
that ganina ao great aboold baTo pirodiioed hooka whioh 
moat bo aroidod. Amongat her boat woriu are Indiana, 
Ootmulo, little Fadttte, and /hmim.] 

The Marquise de R. nerer laid brilliant 
thinga, althoogh it is the rale in French litera- 
ture that every old woman shall sparkle with 
wit. Her ignorance was extreme on all points 
which the contact of the world had not taaght 
her, and she had none of that nicety of ex- 
pression,, that exquisite penetration, that mar- 
vellous tact, which belong, it is said, to 
women who have seen all the different phases 
of life and of society; she was blunt, heedless, 
and sometimes even cynical. She put to flight 
every idea I had formed concerning the noble 
ladies of the olden time, yet she was a genuine 
marquise, and had seen the court of Louis XV. 
But as she was, even then, an exceptional 
character, do not seek in her history for a 
serious study of the manners of any epoch. 
Society seems to me, at all times, so difficult 
either to know or to paint, that I prefer having 
nothing to do with it. I shall be satisfied 
with relating some of those personal anecdotes 
which establish a sympathy between men of 
all societies and all times. 

I had never found much pleasure in the 
society of the lady. She seemed to me remark- 
able for nothing except her prodigious memory 
of the events of her youth, and the masculine 
lucidity with which she exp re ss e d her recollec- 
tions. For the rest, she was, like all aged 
persons, foigetful of recent events, and indif- 
ferent to everything in which she had no per- 
sonal interest 

Her beauty had not been of that piquant 
order, which, lacking splendour and regularity, 
cannot please in itself; a woman so made 
leams to be witty, in order to be as beautiful 



as those who are more so. The marquise had 
had the misfortune to be unquestionably beau- 
tiful. I have seen her portrait, for, like all old 
women, she had the vanity to hang it up for 
exhibition in her apartment. 

She was represented in the character of a 
huntress nymph, with a low satin waist painted 
to imitate tiger-skin, sleeves of antique laoe, a 
bow of sandal-wood, and a crescent of pearls 
lighting up her hair. It was an admirable 
painting, and, above all, an admirable woman, 
tall, slender, dark, with black eyes, austere 
and noble features, unsmiling deep-red lips, 
and hands which, it was said, had thrown tiie 
Princess of Lamballe into despair. Without 
lace, satin, or powder, she might indeed have 
seemed one of those fair and haughty nympha 
who were fabled to appear to mortals in the 
depths of the forest or upon the solitary moun- 
tain side, only to drive them mad with passion 
and regret 

Nevertheless, the marquise had made few 
conquests; according to her own account, she 
had been thought dull and spiritless. The 
worn-out men of that time cared less for the 
charms of beauty than for the allurements of 
coquetry; women infinitely less admired than 
she had robbed her of all her adorers, and, 
strange enough, she had seemed indifierent to 
her fate. The little she had told me of her 
life made me believe that her heart had had 
no youth, and that a cold selfishness had pa- 
ralysed all its faculties. Yet several sincere 
friends surrounded her old age, and she gave 
alms without ostentation. 

One evening I found her even more com- 
municative than usual: there was a good deal 
of sadness in her thoughts. " My dear child," 
said she, "the Vicomte de Larrieux has just 
died of ihe gout It is a great grief to me, for 
I have been his friend these sixty years. And 
then, there is something frightful in so many 
deaths. His, however, was not surprising; 
he was so old." 

"What was his age?" asked I. 

"Eighty-four years. I am eighty, but I 
am not as infirm ss he was, and I can hope to 
live longer. ITtmporUl Several of my friends 
have gone this year, and although I tell myself 
that I am younger and stronger than any of 
them, I cannot help being frightened when I 
see my contemporaries sinking around me." 

"And these," said I, "are the only regrets 
you feel for poor Ijarrieux, a man who wor- 
shipped you for sixty years, who never ceased 
to complain of your cruelty, and yet never 
revolted from his allegiance. He was a model 
lover; there are no more such men." 
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''My dear child," aiuwered the mazquiae, 
"I aee that yoa think me a cold and heartless 
woman. Perhaps you are right; judge for 
yourself. I will tell yon my whole hUtoiy, 
and, whatever opinion yoa may have of me, I, 
at least, shall not die without having made 
myself known to some one. Perhaps yon will 
give me some mark of compassion which will 
soften the bitterness of my recoUectiona. 

"When I was sixteen I left Saint Cyr, where 
I had been edocated, to marry the Marquis de 
R. He was fifty, but I dared not complain, 
for every one congratulated me on this splen- 
did match, and all my portionless companions 
envied my lot. 

"I was never very bright, and at that time 
I was positively stupid; the education of the 
cloister had completely benumbed my faculties. 
I left the convent with that silly ignorance of 
life and of the world which is foolishly con- 
sidered a merit in young girls, and which 
often results in the misery of their whole lives. 

''As a natural consequence, the experience 
brought me by my brief married life was 
lodged in so narrow a mind that it was of no 
use to me. I learned, not to understand life, 
but to doubt myself. 

"I was a widow before I was seventeen, and 
as soon as I was out of mourning I was sur- 
rounded with suitors. I was then in all the 
splendour of my beauty, and it was generally 
admitted that there was not a face or a figure 
which could be compared to mine. 

"But my husband, an old, worn-out, and 
dissipated man, who had never shown me any- 
thing but irony and disdain, and who had only 
married me to obtain an office promised with 
my hand, had left me such an aversion to 
marriage, that I could never be brought to 
contract new ties. In my ignorance of life I 
fancied that all men resembled him, and that 
In a second husband I should find M. de R.*s 
hard heart, his pitiless irony, and that insult- 
ing coldness which had so deeply humiliated 
ine. This fatal entrance into life had dispelled 
for me all the illusions of youth. My heart, 
which perhaps was not naturally cold, with- 
drew into itself and grew full of suspicion. 

" I was foolish enough to tell my real feel- 
bigs to several women of my acquaintance. 
They did not fail to divulge what they had 
learned, and, without taking any account of 
the doubts and anguish of my heart, boldly 
declared that I despised all men. There is 
nothing which men will not more readily par- 
don than this feeling ; my lovers soon learned 
to detest me, and continued their flatteries 
only in the hope of finding an opportunity to 



hold me up to ridicule. I saw mockery and 
treachery written upon every forehead, and my 
misanthropy increased every day. 

"About this time there came to Paris from 
the provinces a man who had neither talent 
nor any strong or pleasing quality, but who 
possessed a fru&kness and uprightness of feel- 
ing very rare among the people with whom I 
lived. This was the Vicomte de Larrieux. 
He was soon acknowledged to be my most 
favoured suitor. 

"He, poor fellow, loved me in the sincerity 
of his soul. His soul! Had he a soul? He 
was one of those cold, prosaic men who have 
not even the elegance of vice or the brilliance 
of falsehood. He was struck only by my 
beauty, and took no pains to discover my 
heart This was not disdain on his part, it 
was incapacity. Had he found in me the 
power of loving, he would not have known how 
to respond to it. 

" I do not think that there ever lived a man 
more wedded to material things than poor 
Larrieux. He ate with delight, he fell arieep 
in all the arm-chairs, and the remainder of the 
time he took snuff. He was always occupied 
in satisfying some appetite. I do not think 
he had an idea a day. 

"And yet, my dear friend, will you believe 
itr I never had the energy to get rid of himt 
For sixty years he has be^ my torment. Con- 
stantly offended by my repulses, yet constantly 
drawn to me by the very obstacles I placed 
in the way of his passion, he has had for me 
the most faithful, the most untiring, the most 
wearisome love that ever man felt for woman." 

"I am surprised," said I, "that you never 
should have met, in the course of your life, a 
man capable of understanding you, and worthy 
of converting you to real love. Must we con- 
clude that the men of to-day are superior to 
those of the olden time?" 

"That would be a great piece of vanity on 
your part," answered she, laughing. " I have 
little reason to speak well of the men of my 
own time, yet I doubt whether you have made 
much progress; but I will not moralize. The 
cause of my misfortune was entirely in myself. 
I had not the sense to judge. A woman as 
proud as 1 was should have possessed a superior 
character, and should have been able to dis- 
tinguish at one glance among all the insipid, 
false, and insignificant men who surrounded 
me, one of those true and noble beings who 
are rare in every age. I was too ignorant, too 
narrow-minded, for this. As I have lived- 
longer I have acquired more judgment, and I 
have learned that several of the ol^ects of my 
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hatred deaerred far other feelings Bat I was 
then old, and my knowledge came too late." 

"And while jon were young/' I rq'oined^ 
"were yon never tempted to niake a aecond 
trial? Was this deep-rooted ayeraion never 
shaken ? It is strange. " 

The marquise was silent, then hastily laying 
her gold snuff-box on the table: 

"I have begun my confession/' said she, 
''and I will acknowledge everything. Listen! 
Once, only once in my life, I have loved, but 
loved as none ever loved, with a love as pas- 
sionate and indomitable as it was imaginative 
and ideaL For you see, my child, you young 
men think you understand women, and you 
know nothing about them. If many old women 
of eighty were frankly to tell you the history 
of their lives, you would perhaps find that the 
feminine soul contains sources of good and 
evil of which you have no idea. And now, 
guess what was the rank of the man for whom 
I entirely lost my head — I, a marchioness, and 
one prouder and haughtier than every other?" 

"The King of France, or the Dauphin, 
Louis XVL" 

"Oh, if you begin in that manner, you will 
be three hours before you reach my lover. I 
prefer to tell you at once. He was an actor." 

"A king notwithstanding, I imagine." 

"The noblest, the most elegant that ever 
trod the boards. Tou are not amazed?" 

"Not much. I have heard that even when 
the prejudices of caste were most powerful in 
France, such ill-assorted passions were not 
rare." 

"Those ill-assorted passions were not tole- 
rated by the world, I can assure you. The 
first time I saw him I expressed my admira- 
tion to the Countess de Ferriferes, who happened 
to be beside me, and she answered: 'Do not 
Bpeskk. so warmly to any one but me. You 
would be cruelly taunted were you suspected 
of forgetting that in the eyes of a woman of 
rank an actor can never be a man.' 

"Madame de Ferri^res' words remained in 
my mind, I know not why. At that time this 
contemptuous tone seemed to me absurd, and 
this fear of committing myself a piece of ma- 
licious hypocrisy. 

"His name was Lelio; he was by birth an 
Italian, but spoke French admirably. He may 
have been thirty-five, although upon the stage 
he often seemed less than twenty. He played 
GomeiUe better than he did Racine, but in 
both he was inimitable." 

" 1 am surprised," said I, interrupting the 
marquise, "that his name should not appear 
in the annals of dramatic talent." 



" He was never famous," answered she, "and 
was appreciated neither by the court nor the 
town. I have heard that he was outrageously 
hissed when he first ^>peared. Afterwards he 
was valued for his sensibility, his fire, and the 
efforts he made to improve himself. He was 
tolerated, and sometimes applauded, but, on 
the whole, he was always considered an actor 
without taste. 

* ' In those days tragedy was played ' properly ,-* 
it was necessary to die with taste, to fitll grace- 
fully, and to have an air of good breeding even 
in giving a blow. Dramatic art was modelled 
upon the usages of good society, and the diction 
and gestures of the actors were in harmony 
with the hoops and hair-powder which even 
then disfigured PhMre and Clytemnestra. I 
had never appreciated the defects of this school 
of art. My reflections did not carry me far; I 
only knew that tragedy wearied me to death. 
I bravely endured it twice in the week, for it 
was the £uhion to like it; but I listened with 
so cold and constrained an air that it was 
generally said I was insensible to the charms 
of fine poetry. 

"One evening, after a rather long absence 
from Paris, I went to the Comfidie Fran^ise 
to see Z/e Cid. Lelio had been admitted to 
this theatre during my stay in the oountiy, 
and I saw him for the first time. He played 
Rodrigue. I was deeply moved by the very 
first tones of his voice. It was penetrating 
rather than sonorous, but vibrating and strongly 
accentuated. His voice was much criticized. 
That of the Cid was supposed to be deep and 
powerful, just as all the heroes of antiquity 
were supposed to be tall and strong. A king 
who was but five feet six could not wear the 
diadem; it would have been contrary to the 
decrees of taste. 

"Lelio was small and slender; his beauty 
was not that of the features, but lay in the 
nobleness of his forehead, the irresistible grace 
of his attitude, the careless ease of his move- 
ments, the proud and melancholy expression 
of his face. I never saw in a statue, in a 
painting, in a man, so pure and ideal a capa- 
city for beauty. The word charm should have 
been invented for him; it belonged to all his 
words, to all his glances, to all his motions. 

" What shall I say ? It was indeed a ' charm' 
which he threw around me. This man, who 
stepped, spoke, moved, without system or af- 
fectation, who sobbed with his heart as much 
as with his voice, who forgot himself to become 
identified with his passion; this man, in whom 
the body seemed wasted and shattered by the 
soul, and a single one of whose glanoes eoo- 
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tuned all the love I had failed to find in real 
life, exercised over me a really magnetic power. 
He had not been bom in an age which ooald 
give him symfMthy and fame; I alone could 
follow and understand him, and he was for 
five years my king, my life, my love. 

" I could no longer live without seeing him; 
he ruled, he governed me. To me he was not 
a man, but in a different sense from that of 
Mme. de Fem^res. Tome he was much more; 
his was an intdlectual power, which formed 
my soul at its wilL Soon I was unable to 
conceal the impression he made upon me. I 
gave up my box at the ComMie Fran^aise in 
order not to betray myself. I pretended I had 
become pious, and that in the evening I went 
to pray in tiie churches. Instead of that I 
dressed myself as a workwoman, and mingled 
with the common people, that I might listen 
to him unconstrained. At last I bribed one of 
the employes of the theatre and obtained pos- 
session of a little hidden comer where no one 
could see me, and which I reached by a side 
corridor. As an additional precaution, I 
dressed myself as a school-boy. The follies I 
committed for a man with whom I had never 
exchanged a word or a glance, had for me all 
the charms of mystery and all the illusions of 
happiness. When the hour for the theatre 
sounded in the large clock of my drawing-room, 
I was seised with violent palpitations. While 
my eairiage was getting ready I tried to col- 
lect, to control myself; and if Larrieux hap- 
pened to be with me, I was harsh and rude to 
him, to send him away. I used infinite art to 
rid myself of all other intraders. The ingenuity 
with which this theatrical passion inspired me 
is incredible. I must have had great dissimu- 
lation and great tact to have hidden it for five 
years from Larrieux, who was the most jealous 
of men, and from all the malicious people who 
surrounded me^ 

" I must tell you that instead of straggling 
against this passion, I yielded to it with eager- 
ness, with delight. It was so pure! Why 
should I have blushed for it? It gave me new 
life; it initiated me into all the feelings I had 
wished to experience; it almost made me a 
woman. 

"I was happy, I was proud to feel myself 
thrill and tremble. The first time my dormant 
heart beat aloud was to me a triumph. I 
learned to pout, to laugh, to be playful and 
capricious. It was remarked that I grew 
luuidsomer every day, that my dark eye soft- 
ened, that my smile was more expressive, that 
what I said was traer and had more meaning 
than could have been expected. 



" My recollections of this period of my life 
are disconnected, for their number overwhelms 
me. As I tell them to you, it seems to me 
that I grow young again, and that my heart 
beats once more at the name of Lelio. I have 
just told you that when I heard the clock strike 
I trembled with joy and impatience. Even 
now I seem to feel the delicious oppression 
which used to overwhelm me at the sound of 
that clock. Since then, through the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune I have come to find myself 
very happy in the possession of a few small 
rooms in the Marais. Well, of my magnificent 
house, my aristocratic faubourg, and my past 
splendour, I regret only that which could have 
recalled to me those days of love and dreams. 
I have saved from the general ruin some pieces 
of furniture which belonged to me at that time, 
and which I look upon with as much emotion 
as if the hour for the theatre were about to 
strike and my hoises were pawing at the door. 
Oh, my child, never love as I loved. It is a 
storm which death alone ean queU! 

"Then I started, young, gay, and happy. 
I learned to take pleasure in being young, 
wealthy, and beautifuL Happiness revealed 
itself through every sense, by every pore. 
Seated in my coach, my feet buried in fttrs, I 
could see myself reflected in the mirror in 
front of me. The costume of that time, which 
has since been so much laughed at, was of 
extraordinary richness and splendour. VHien 
arranged with taste, and modified in its exag- 
gerations, it endowed a beautifal woipan with 
dignity, a softness, a grace, of which the por- 
traits of that time can give you no idea. A 
woman, clothed in this panoply of feathers, 
silks, and flowers, was obliged to move slowly. 
I have seen very fair women in white robes 
with long trains of watered silk, their hair 
powdered and dressed with white plumes, who 
might without hyperbole have been compared 
to swans. Despite all Rousseau has said, those 
enormous folds of satin, that profusion of mus- 
lin, which enveloped a slender little body as 
down envelops the dove, made us resemble 
birds rather than wasps. Long wings of lace 
fell from our arms, and our ribbons, our dresses, 
and our jewels were variegated with the most 
brilliant colours. Balancing ourselves in our 
little high-heeled shoes, we seemed to fear to 
touch the earth, and we walked with the dis- 
dainful circumspection of a little bird on the 
edge of a brook. 

"At the time of which I am q>eaking blond 
powder began to be worn, and gave the hair a 
light and soft colour. This method of modi- 
fying the erode shades of the hair gave softnev 
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to the face, and an extraordinary brilliance to 
the eyes. The forehead was completely un- 
covered, its outline melted insensibly into the 
pale shades of the hair; it thus appeared 
higher and broader, and all women had a ma- 
jestic air. It was then the fashion to dress 
the hair low, with large curls thrown back and 
falling on the neck. This was very becoming 
to me, and I was celebrated for the taste and 
magnificence of my dress. I sometimes wore 
red yelvet trimmed witl^grebe-skin, sometimes 
white satin edged with tiger-skin, sometimes 
lilac damask shot with silver, with white 
feathers and pearls in my hair. Thus attired 
I would pay a few visits until the hour for the 
second piece at the theatre, for Lelio never 
played in the first. 

** I created a sensation wherever I appeared, 
and, when I again found myself in my car- 
riage, I contemplated with much pleasure the 
reflected image of the woman who loved Lelio, 
and might have been beloved by him. Until 
then, the only pleasure I had found in being 
beautiful lay in the jealousy I excited. But 
from the moment that I loved, I b^gan to 
enjoy my beauty for its own sake. It was all 
I had to oflTer Lelio as a compensation for the 
triumphs which were denied him in Paris, and 
I loved to think of the pride and joy this poor 
actor, so misjudged, so laughed at, would feel, 
were he told that the Marquise de R. had dedi- 
cated her heart to him. 

"These were but dreams, however, as brief 
as they were beautiful. As soon as my thoughts 
assumed some consistency, as soon as they took 
the form of any plan whatever, I had the for- 
titude to suppress them, and all the pride of 
rank reasserted its empire over my soul. Ton 
seem surprised at this. I will explain it by- 
and-by. Let me still linger in the magic 
world of my recollections. 

"About eight o'clock my carriage stopped 
at the little church of the Carmelites, near the 
Luxembourg, and I sent it away, for I was 
supposed to attend the religious lectures which 
were given there at that hour. But I only 
crossed the church and the garden, and came 
out in another street. I went to the garret of 
a young needlewoman named Florence, who 
was devoted to me. I locked myself up in her 
room, and joyfully laid aside all my adorn- 
ments to don the black, square- cut coat, the 
sword and wig of a young college provisor. 
Tall as I was, with my dark complexion and 
inolTensive glance, I really )iad the awkward, 
hypocritical look of a little priestling who had 
stolen to the play. I took a hackney-coach, 
and hastened to hide myself in my little box 



at the theatre. Then my joy, my terror, my 
impatience ceased. A profound calm descended 
upon me, and I remained until the rising of 
the curtain as if absorbed in the expectation 
of a great solemnity. 

"As the vulture surrounds the partridge in 
his magnetic flight, and holds her panting and 
motionless in the magic circle he describes 
above her, the soul of Lelio, that great soul of 
a poet and tragedian, enveloped all my £eu:uI- 
ties, and plunged me into a torpor of admira- 
tion. I listened, my hands clasped upon my 
knees, my chin upon the front of the box, and 
my forehead bathed in perspiration. I hardly 
breathed; the crude light of the lamps tortured 
my eyes, which, dry and burning, were fastened 
on his every gesture, his every step. I wished 
to seLze his least breath, the slightest shadow 
upon his brow. His feigned emotions, his 
simulated misfortunes, impressed me as if they 
were real. I could hardly distinguish between 
truth and illusion. To me, Lelio no longer 
existed; he was Bodrigue, Bfgazet, Hippolyte. 
I hated his enemies; I trembled at his dangers; 
his sorrows drew from me floods of tears; and 
when he died I was compelled to stifle my 
screams with my handkerchief. Between the 
acts I sank down exhausted in the back part 
of my box; I was as one dead until the meagre 
tones of the orchestra warned me that the 
curtain was about to rise again. Then I 
sprang up, full of strength and ardour, to ad- 
mire, to feel, to weep. How much freshness, 
poetry, and youth there was in that man's 
talent 1 That whole generation must have been 
of ice not to have fallen at his feet 

"And yet, although he ofiended every con- 
ventional idea, although he could not adapt 
himself to the taste of that silly public, although 
he scandalised the women by the carelessness 
of his dress and deportment, and displeased 
the men by his contempt for their foolish ex- 
actions, there were moments when, by an 
irresistible fascination, by the power of his eye 
and his voice, he held the whole of this un- 
grateful public as if in the hollow of his hand, 
and compelled it to applaud and to tremble. 
This happened but seldom, for the entire spirit 
of an age cannot be suddenly changed; but 
when it did happen, the applause was frantic. 
It seemed as if the Parisians, subjugated by 
his genius, wished to atone for all their injus- 
tice. As for me, I believed that this man had 
at times a supernatural power, and that those 
who most bitterly despised him were compelled 
to swell his triumph in spite of themselves* 
In truth, at such times the Comidie Fran^aise 
seemed smitten with madness, and the qied*" 
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ion, on leaving the theatxe, were amazed to 
lemember that they had applauded Lelio. As 
for me, I seized the opportunity to give fall 
career to my emotion; I shouted, I wept, I 
passionately called his name. Happily for 
me, my weak voice was drowned in the storm 
which raged around me. 

"At other times he was hissed when he 
seemed to me sublime, and then I left the 
theatre, my heart full of raga Those nights 
were the most dangerous for me. I was vio- 
lently tempted to seek him out, to weep with 
him, to curse the age in which we lived, and 
console him by offering him my enthusiasm 
and my leva 

"One evening, as I left the theatre by the 
side passage which led to my box, a small, 
slender man passed in front of me, and turned 
into the street One of the stage-carpenters 
took off his hat and said: 'Good evening. 
Monsieur Lelio.' Eager to obtain a near view 
of this extraordinary man, I ran after him, 
crossed the street, and, forgetting the danger to 
which I exposed myself, followed him into a 
caf& Fortunately, it was not one in which I 
was likely to meet any one of my own rank. 

"When, by the light of a smoky lamp, I 
looked at Lelio, I thought I had been mistiJLen 
and had followed another man. He was at least 
thirty-five, sallow, withered, and wom-outw 
He was badly dressed, he looked vulgar, spoke 
in a hoarse broken voice, shook hands with 
the meanest wretches, drank brandy, and 
swore horribly. It was not until I had heard 
his name repeated several times that I felt 
sure that this was the divinity of the theatre, 
the interpreter of the great Gomeille. I could 
recognize none of those charms which had so 
fiiscinated me, not even his glance, so proud, 
so ardent, and so sad. His eye was dull, dead, 
almost stupid; Ms strongly accentuated pro- 
nunciation seemed ignoble when he called to 
the waiter, or talked of gambling and taverns. 
He walked badly, he looked vulgar, and the 
paint was only half-wiped from his cheeks. It 
was no longer Hippolyte — it was Lelio. The 
temple was empty ; the oracle was dumb ; the 
divinity had become a man, not even a man — 
an actor. 

"He went out, and I sat stupified, without 
even presence of mind enough to drink the hot 
spiced wine I had called for. When I remem- 
bered where I was, and perceived the insulting 
glances which were fixed upon me, I became 
frightened. It was the first time I had ever 
found myself in such an equivocal position and 
in such immediate contact with people of that 
clasBb 



"I rose and tried to escape, but forgot to 
pay my reckoning. The waiter ran after me; 
I was terribly ashamed; I was obliged to re- 
turn, enter into explanations at the desk, and 
endure all the mocking and suspicious looks 
which were turned upon me. When I left I 
thought I was followed. In vain I looked for 
a hackney-coach; there were none remaining 
in front of the theatre. I constantly heard 
heavy steps echoing my own. Trembling, I 
turned my head, and recognized a tall, ill- 
looking fellow whom I had noticed in one 
comer of the cafl§, and who had very much 
the air of a spy or something worse. He 
spoke to me; I do not know what he said; I 
was too much frightened to hear, but I had 
still presence of mind enough to rid myself of 
him. The boldness which terror gives trans- 
formed me into a heroine. I struck him in 
the face with my cane, and, leaving him 
stunned at my audacity, I started away swift 
as an arrow, and did not stop till I reached 
Florence's little garret VHien I awoke the 
next morning in my bed with its wadded cur- 
tains and coronal of pink feathers, I almost 
thought I had dreamed, and felt greatly mor- 
tified when I recollected the disillusions of the 
previous night. I thought myself thoroughly 
cured of my love, and I tried to rejoice at it, 
but in vain. I was filled with a mortal regret, 
the weariness of life again entered my heart, 
the world had not a pleasure which could 
charm me. 

"Evening came, but brought no more bene- 
ficent emotions. Society seemed to me insipid. 
I went to church, listened to the evening 
lecture with the determination of becoming 
*piou8; I caught cold, and came home quite ill. 

"I remained in bed several days. The 
Comtesse de Ferri^res came to see me, assured 
me that I had no fever, that lying still made 
me ill, that I must amuse myself, go out, go to 
the theatre. She compelled me to go with her 
to see 'Cinna.' 'You no longer go to the 
theatre,' said she to me; 'your health \b un- 
dermined by your piety and the dulness of 
your life. Ton have not seen Lelio for some 
time; he is improved, and he is now sometimes 
applauded. I think he may some day become 
very tolerable.' 

"I do not know why I allowed myself to be 
persuaded. However, as I was completely 
disenchanted with Lelio, I thought I no 
longer ran any risk in braving his fSucina- 
tions in public I dressed myself with exces- 
sive brilliance, and, in a great procenium 
box, fronted a danger in which I no longer 
believed. 
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' But the danger was nerer more imminent. 
Lelio was Bublime, and I had never been more 
in loYe with him. My recent adventore 
■eemed but a dream. I could not believe that 
Lelio was other than he seemed upon the 
stage. In spite of myself, I yielded to the 
terrible agitations into which he had the 
power of throwing me. My face was bathed 
in tears, and I was compelled to cover it with 
my handkerchief. In the disorder of my mind 
I wiped off my rouge and my patches, and the 
Gomtesse de Femhrw advised me to retire to 
the baek of my box, for my emotion was 
creating a sensation in the house. I fortu- 
nately had the^ skill to make every one believe 
that it was the playing of Mdlle. Hippolyte 
Clairon which affected me so deeply. She was, 
in my opinion, a very cold and formal actress, 
too superior perhaps to her profession, as it 
was then understood; but her manner of saying 
' Tout beau,' in 'Cinna,' had given her a great 
reputation. 

"It must be said, however, that when she 
played with Lelio she outdid herself. Although 
she took pains to proclaim her share in ti^e 
fashionable contempt for his method of acting, 
she consciously felt the influence of his genius, 
and was inspired by him when the passion of 
the scene placed them in relation. 

"That evening Lelio noticed me either on 
account of my dress or my emotion; for I saw 
him, when he was not acting, bend over one of 
the spectators who, at that epoch, sat upon the 
stage, and inquire my name. I guessed his 
question by the manner they both looked at 
me. My heart beat almost to suffocation, and 
I noticed during the play that Lelio's eyes 
turned several times towards me. What woul4 
I not have given to hear what the Chevalier 
de Br^tillao, whom he had questioned, had 
said to him about me! Lelio's face did not 
indicate the nature of the information he had 
received, for he was oblig^ to retain the 
expression suited to his part I knew this 
Br§tillac very slightly, and I could not imagine 
whether he would speak well or ill of me. 

"That night I understood for the first 
time the nature of the passion which enchained 
me to Lelio. It was a passion purely intel- 
lectual, purely ideal It was not him I loved, 
but those heroes of ancient times whose sin- 
cerity, whose fidelity, whose tenderness he 
knew how to represent; with him, and by him, 
I was carried baek to an epoch of forgotten 
virtues. I was proud enough to think that in 
those days I should not have been misjudged 
and hated, and that I should not have been 
reduced to loving a phantom of the footUghts. 



Lelio was to me but the shadow of the Cid, 
the representative of that antique chivalric 
love now ridiculed in France. The man, the 
actor, I did not fear, for I had seen him; I 
could love him only upon the stage. My Lelio 
was a fictitious being who had no existence 
outside the theatre. The illusions of the stage, 
the glare of the footlights, were a part of the 
being whom I loved. Without them he was 
nothing to me, and faded like a star before the 
brightness of day. I had no desire to see him 
off the boards; I should have been in despair 
had I met him. It would have been to me 
like contemplating the ashes of a great man. 

" One evening as I was going to the Carmelite 
church with the intention of leaving it by the 
opposite door, I perceived that I was followed, 
and became convinced that henceforth it would 
be almost impossible to conceal the object of 
my nocturnal expeditions. I decided to go 
publicly to the theatre. I acquired by degrees 
enough hypocrisy to hide my feelings, and be- 
sides, I b^ran to profess a warm admiration 
for Mdlle. Hippolyte Clairon, which accounted 
sufiiciently for the emotion I showed. I was 
now under greater constraint, and, compelled 
as I was to be perpetually conscious of myself, 
my enjoyment became less poignant and pro- 
found. But this circumstanoeinvolvedanother, 
which soon established a complete compensa- 
tion. Lelio saw me and watched me; my 
beauty had struck him, my sensibility flattered 
him. His attention sometimes wandered so 
much as to displease the public. Soon I could 
no longer doubt. He was madly in love with 
me. 

"My box had pleased the Princesse de 
Yaudemont. I gave it up to her, and took for 
myself a smaller one, less in view of the house, 
and better situated. I was almost upon the 
stage, I did not lose one of Lelio's glances; 
and he could look at me without its being seen 
by the publico But I no longer needed to catch 
his eye in order to understand all his feelingSw 
The sound of his voice, his sighs, the expres- 
sion which he gave to certain verses, certain 
words, told me that he was speaking to me. I 
was the happiest and proudest of women, for iheai 
it was the hero, not the actor, who loved me. 

"After two years of an unknown and soli- 
tary love, cherished in the depths of my own 
soul, three winters passed over this same love, 
now shared by him; yet never a look, a glance 
of mine gave Lelio reason to hope for anything 
beyond this mysterious and tacit correspond- 
ence. I have since heard that Lelio often 
followed me in my walks and drives; so little 
did I desire to see him outside the theatre^ 
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that I never peroeiyed it. Of the eighty yean 
I hare paaaed in the world, those five are the 
only ones in which I really lived 

"One day I read in the Mereure de France 
the name of a new actor engaged at the GomMie 
Fran^aiae to replace Lelio, who waa abont to 
leave France. This announcement was a mortal 
blow to me. I could not conceire how I ahoold 
exist when deprived of these emotions, this life 
of passion and stonn. This event gave an 
immense development to my love, and was 
well nigh my rain. 

"I no longer stmggled with myself; I no 
longer songht to stifle at once all thoughts 
contrary to the dignity of my rank. I re- 
gretted that he was not what he appeared upon 
the stage; I wished him as young and handsome 
as he seemed each night before the footlights, 
that I might sacrifice to him all my pride, all 
my prejudices. 

"While I was in this state of irresolution, I 
lecdved a letter in an unknown hand. It is 
the only love-letter I have ever kept; though 
Larrieuz has written me innumerable protesta- 
tions, and I have received a thousand perfumed 
decUurations from a hundred others, it is the 
only real love-letter that was ever sent me." 

The Marquise rose, opened with an untrem- 
bling hand an inlaid casket, and took from it 
a crumpled worn-out letter, which I read with 
difficulty. 

"Madam, — I am certain that you will feel 
nothing but contempt for this letter; you will 
not even deem it worthy of your anger. But, 
to a man falling into an abyss, what matters 
one more stone at the bottom? You will 
think me mad, and you will be right You 
will perhaps pity me, for you will not doubt 
my sincerity. However humble your piety 
may have made you, you will understand the ex- 
tent of my despair; you must already know how 
much evil and how much good your eyes can do. 

** If you giro one compassionate thought, if, 
to-night at the theatre, I perceive upon your 
features a sUght expression of pity, I shall be 
less wretched when I depart; I shall bear with 
me a memory which may give me strength to 
live far from France, and there pursue my 
arduous and barren career. 

"But you must know this already, madam; 
it is impossible that the violent emotions I 
have betrayed upon the stage, my cries of wrath 
and despair, have twenty times revealed to you 
my passion. You cannot have lighted all 
these flames without being conscious of what 
you did. Perhaps you played with me as a 
tiger with his prey; perhaps the spectacle of 
my folly and my tortures were jrour pastime. 

TOL. TQI. 



But, no; to think so were to presume too much. 
No, madam, I do not believe it; you never 
thought of me. You felt the verses of the 
great Comeille, you identified yourself with 
the noble passions of tragedy; that was alL 
And I, madman that I was, I dared to think 
that my voice alone sometimes awoke your 
sympathies, that my heart echoed in yours, 
that between you and me there was something 
more than between me and the publia Oh, 
my madness was arrant, but it was sweet! 
Leave me my illusions, madam; what are th^ 
to you? Do you fear that I dionld boast oif 
them? By what right should I do so, and who 
would believe me? I should only make myself 
the laughing-stock of sensible people. Leave 
me this conviction; it has given me more joy 
than the severity of the public has caused me 
sorrow. Let me bless you, let me thank you 
upon my knees, for the sensibility which I 
have discovered in your soul, and which no 
other soul has ever shown me; for the tears 
which I have seen you shed for my fictitious 
sorrows, and which have often raised my in- 
spiration almost to delirium; for the timid 
glances which sought, at least I believed so, to 
console me for the coldness of my audience. 
Oh, why were yon bom to pomp and splendour! 
Why am I an obscure and nameless artist! 
Why have I not riches and the favour of the 
public, that I might exchange them for a 
name, for one of those titles which I have 
hitherto disdained, and which, perhaps|» would 
permit me to aspire as high as you are placed! 
Once I deemed the distinctions conferred upon 
talent superior to all others. To what purpose, 
thought I, is a man a chevalier or a marquis 
but to be the sillier, the vainer, and the more 
insolent? I hated the pride of men of rank, 
and thought I should be sufficiently ayenged 
for their disdain if my genius raised me above 
them. Dreams and delusions all ! my strength 
has not equalled my mad ambition. I have 
remained obscure; I have done wor s e I have 
touched success, and allowed it to escape me. 
I thought myself fp^ai, and I was cast down 
to the dust; I imagined that I was almost 
sublime, and I was condemned to be ridiculous. 
Fate took me — me and my audacious dreams — 
and crushed me as if I had been a reed! I am 
a most wretched man ! 

"But I committed my g^reatest folly when 
I cast my eyes beyond that row of lights which 
marks between me and the rest of society a 
line of invincible separation. It is to me the 
circle of Popilius. I, an actor, I dared to raise 
my eyes and fasten them upon a beautiful 
woman — upon a woman, young, lovely, and of 
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high rank; for yon are all thU, madam, and 
I know it. The world accuses yoa of coldness 
and of exaggerated piety. I alone understand 
you. Tour first smile> your first tear, suffi- 
ciently disproved the absurd fables which the 
Chevalier de Br$tillac repeated against you. 

" But^ then, what a destiny is yours ! What 
fiitality weighs upon you as upon me, that in 
the midst of a society so brilliant, which calls 
itself so enlightened, you should have found 
only the heart of a poor actor to do you 
justice! Kothing will deprive me of the sad 
and consoling thought, that had we been bom 
in the same rank, you would have been mine 
in spite of my zivals, in spite of my own in- 
feriority.. Tou would have been compelled to 
acknowledge that there is in me something 
greater than their wealth and their titles — the 
power of loving you. ** Lelio. " 

"This letter," continued the Marquise, 
"was of a character very unusual at the time 
it was written, and seemed to me, notwith- 
standing some touches of theatrical declamation 
at the beginning so powerful, so true, so full 
of fr^ bold passion, that I was overwhelmed 
by it. The pride which still struggled within 
me faded away. I would have given all the 
remaining days I had to live for one hour of 
such love. 

"I will not tell you of my anxiety, my un- 
certainty, my terror; I could not recollect them 
with any coherence. I answered in these 
words, as nearly as I can remember: — 

***l do not accuse you, Lelio; I accuse 
Destiny. I do not pity you alone; I pity myself 
also. Neither pride nor prudence shall make 
me deny you the consolation of believing that 
I have felt a preference for you. Keep it, for 
it is the only one I can offer you. I can never 
consent to see you.' 

"Next day I received a note which I hastily 
read and threw into the fire, to prevent Lar- 
rieux from seeing it, for he came suddenly 
upon me while I was reading it. It read thus: 

" ' Madam, — I must see you or I must die. 
Once — once only, but for a single hour, if such 
is your will. Why should you fear an interview, 
since you trust my honour and my prudence? 
Madam, I know who you are; I am well aware 
of your piety, of the austerity of your life. I 
am not fool enough to hope for anything but a 
word of compassion, but it must fall from your 
own lips. My heart must receive and bear it 
away, or my heart must break. 'Lelio.' 

" I must say in my own praise, for a gene- 
rous and magnanimous trust is always praise- 
worthy, that not for a moment did I fear that 
Lelio would betray the trust I placed in him. 



"I believed implicity in the humility, in 
the sincerity of Lelio. Besides, I had ample 
reason to trust my own strength. I resolved 
to see him. I had completely forgotten his 
faded features, his low-bred manners, his 
vulgar aspect; I recollected only the fascina- 
tion of his genius, his letters, and his love. I 
answered: 

" 'I will see you. Find some secure place, 
but hope for nothing but for what you have 
asked. Should you seek to abuse my trust, 
you would be a villain, and I should not fear 
you.' 

"Answer: 

" ' Tour trust would save you from the basest 
of villains. Tou will see, madam, that Lelio 

is not unworthy of it. The Duke has 

often been good enough to ofier me the use of 
his house in the Rue de Yalois. Deign to go 
thither after the play.' 

"Some explanations and directions as to the 
locality of the house followed. 

"I received this note at four o'clock. The 
whole negotiation had occupied but a day. I 
had spent it in wandering through the house 
like one distracted; I was in a fever. This 
rapid succession of events bore me along as in 
a dream. 

"When I had made the final decision, when 
it was impossible to draw back, I sank down 
upon my ottoman, breathless and dizzy. 

" I was really ill. A surgeon was sent for, 
and I was bled. I told my servants not to 
mention my indisposition to any one; for I 
dreaded the intrusion of officious advisers, and 
was determined not to be prevented from going 
out that night. 

" I threw myself upon my bed to await the 
appointed hour, and gave orders that no visitors 
should be admitted. 

" The blood-letting had relieved and weakened 
me; I sank into a great depression of spirits. 
All my illusions vanished with the excitement 
which had accompanied my fever. Reason 
and memory returned; I remembered my dis- 
enchantment in the coffee-house, and Lelio's 
wretched appearance there; I prepared to blush 
for my folly, and to Ml from the height of my 
deceitful visions to a bare and despicable reality. 
I no longer understood how it had been possible 
for me to consent to exchange my heroic and 
romantic tenderness for the revulsion of feeling 
which awaited me, and the sense of shame 
which would henceforth poison all my recollec- 
tions. I bitterly regretted what I had done; 
I wept my illusions, my love, and that future 
of pure and secret joys which I was about to 
forfeit. Above all, I mourned for Lelio, whom 
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in seeiiig I ihoald for erer loee, in whose lore 
I had found five years of happineaa, and for 
whom in a few honra I should feel nothing but 
indifference. 

" In the paroxysm of my grief I violently 
wrung my arms; the vein re-opened, and I 
had barely time to ring for my maid, who 
found me in a swoon upon my bed. A deep 
and heavy sleep, against which I struggled in 
vain, seized me. I neither dreamed nor suf- 
fered; I was as one dead for several hours. 
When I again opened my eyes my room was 
almost dark, my house silent; my waiting- 
woman was asleep in a chair at the foot of my 
bed. I remained some time in such a state 
of numbness and weakness that I recollected 
nothing. Suddenly my memory returned, and 
I asked myself whether the hour and the day 
of rendezvous were passed, whether I had slept 
an hour or a century; whether I had killed 
Lelio by breaking my word. Was there yet 
time? I tried to rise, but my strength failed 
mei I struggled for some moments as if in a 
nightmare. At last I summoned all the forces 
of my will to the assistance of my exhausted 
body. I sprang to the floor, opened the cur- 
tuns, and saw the moon shining upon the trees 
of my garden. I ran to the clock; the hands 
marked ten. I seized my maid and waked 
her : ' Quinette, what day of the week Lb it ? ' She 
sprang from her chair, screaming, and tried to 
escape from me, for she thought me delirious; 
I reassured her, and learned that I had only 
slept three hours. I thanked Ood. I asked 
for a hackney-coach. Quinette looked at me 
with amazement At last she became con- 
vinced that I had the full use of my senses, 
transmitted my order, and began to dress 
me. 

"I asked for my simplest dress; I put no 
ornaments in my hair, and refused to wear any 
rouga I wished above all things for Lelio's 
esteem and respect, for they were far more 
precious to me than his love. Nevertheless, 
I was pleased when Quinette, who was much 
surprised at this new caprice, said, examining 
me from head to foot: 

'"Truly, madam, I know not how you 
manage it. Tou are dressed in a plain white 
lobe, without either train or pannier; you are 
HI and as pale as death; you have not even 
put on a patch; yet I never saw you so beauti- 
ful as to-night. I pity the men who will look 
upon you!' 

"'Do you think me so very austere, my 
poor Quinette!' 

" 'Alas! madam, every day I pray Heaven to 
make me like yon; but up to this time' 



'"Come, simpleton, give me my mantle 
and muff.' 

"At midnight I was in the house of the Rue 
de Yalois. I was carefully veiled, a sort of 
vaUt de chambrt received me; he was the only 
human being to be seen in this mysterious 
dwelling. He led me through the windings of 
a dark garden to a pavilion buried in silenoe 
and shadow. Depositing his green silk lantern 
in the vestibule, he opened the door of a large 
dusky room, showed me by a respectful 
gesture and with a most impassive face a ray 
of light proceeding from the other extremity, 
and said, in a tone so low that it seemed as 
if he feared to awaken the sleeping echoes: 
'Tour ladyship Lb alone, no one else has yet 
come. Your ladyship will find in the summer 
parlour a bell which I will answer should you 
need anything.' He disappeared as if by en- 
chantment, shutting the door upon me. 

"I was terribly frightened; I thought I had 
fallen into some trap. I called him back. 
He instantly reappeared, and his air of stupid 
solemnity reassured me. I asked him what 
time it was, although I knew perfectly well, 
for I had sounded my watch twenty times in 
the carriage. 'It Lb midnight, answered he, 
without raising his eyes. I now resolutely 
entered the summer parlour, and I realized 
how unfounded were my fears when I saw that 
the doors which opened upon the garden were 
only of painted silk. Nothing could be more 
charming than this boudoir; it was fitted up as 
a concert-room. The walls were of stucco as 
white as snow, and the mirrors were framed in 
unpolished silver. Musical instruments of 
unusually rich material were scattered about, 
upon seats of white velvet trimmed with pearls. 
The light came from above through leaves of 
alabaster which formed a dome overhead. This 
soft even light might have been mistaken for 
that of the moon. A single statue of white 
marble stood in the middle of the room; it was 
an antique, and represented Isis veiled, with 
her finger upon her lips. The mirrors which 
reflected us, both pale and draped in white, 
produced such an illusion upon me that I was 
obliged to move in order to distinguish my 
fig^ure from hers. 

"Suddenly the silence was interrupted; a 
door was opened and closed, and light foot- 
steps sounded upon the floor. I sank into a 
chair more dead than alive, for I was about to 
see Lelio shoAi of the illusions of the stage. I 
closed my eyes, and inwardly bade them fare- 
well before I reopened them. 

"But how much was I surprised! Lelio 
was beautiful as an angel. He had not taken 
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THE MABQXnSE. 



oiFliU stage dresB^ and it was the most elegant 
I had seen him wear. His Spanish doublet 
was of white satin, his shoulder and garter 
knots of cheny ribbons, and a short cloak of 
the same colour was thrown over his shoulder. 
He wore an immense ruff of English lace; his 
hair was short and unpowdered, partially 
coyered by a cap with white feathers and a 
diamond rose. In this costume he had just 
played Don Juan in the 'Festin de Pierre.' 
Keyer had I seen him so beautiful, so young, 
so poetical, as at that moment. 'Velasquez 
would have worshipped such a model. 

"He knelt before me. I could not help 
stretching out my hand to him, he seemed so 
submissive, so fearful of displeasing me. A 
man sufficiently in love to tremble before a 
woman was so rare in those times, and this one 
was thirty-fire, and an aobor. 

" It seemed to me then, it seems to me still, 
that he was in the first bloom of youth. In 
his white dress he looked like a young page; 
his forehead had all the purity, his heart all 
the ardour of a first love. He took my hands 
and coTered them with kisses. My senses 
seemed to desert me; I caressed his burning 
forehead, his stiff black hair, and the brown 
neck which disappeared in the soft whiteness 
of his collar. He w^t like a woman; I was 
oyerwhelmed with his sobs* 

"I wept delicious tears. I compelled him 
to raise his head and look at me. How beauti- 
ful he wasl How splendid, how tender were 
his eyes! How much fascination his warm 
true soul communicated to the very defects of 
his face, and the scars left upon it by time and 
toil I Oh, the power of the soul! He who 
understands not Its miracles has neyer loved! 
When I saw the premature wrinkles upon his 
beautiful forehead, when I saw the pallor of 
his lips, the languor of his smile, my heart 
melted. I felt that I must needs weep for his 
jgriefs, his disappointments, the labours of his 
life. I identified myself with him in all his 
sorrows, even that of his long hopeless love 
for me, and I had but one wish — ^to compensate 
him for the ills he had sufiered. 

"'My dear Lelio, my great Rodrigue, my 
beautiful Don Juan! ' cried I, in my delirium. 
He spoke to me, he told me all the phases of 
his love; he told me how from a dissifvited 
actor I had made him a man full of life and 
ardour; how I had raised him in his own eyes, 
and restored to him the illusions •f his youth; 
he spoke of his respect, his veneration for me, 
•f his contempt for the species of love which 
was then in fashion. Never did a more pene- 
lialiiig eloquence speak to the heart of a 



woman; never did Racine make love utter itself 
with such a conviction of its own truth, such 
poetry, such strength. Everything elevated 
and profound, everything sweet and fiery which 
passion can inspire, lay in his words, his voice, 
his eyes, his caresses, and his submission. 
Alas ! did he deceive himself? Was he phtying 
apart?" 

"I certainly do not think so," cried I, look- 
ing at the Marquise. She seemed to grow 
young as she spoke, and, like the faiiy Urgela, 
to cast off her hundred years. I know not who 
has said that a woman's heart has no wrinklett. 

"Listen to the end," said she. "I threw 
my arms around his neck; I shivered as I 
touched the satin of his coat, as I breathed the 
perfiime of his hair. My emotion was too 
violent, and I fainted. 

"He recalled me to myself by his prompt 
assistance. I found him still kneeling at my 
feet. 'Pity me, kill me,' cried he. He was 
paler and far more ill than J. 

" 'Listen, Lelio,' said I. Here we separate 
for ever, but let us cany from this place a 
whole future of blissful thoughts and adored 
memories. I swear, Lelio, to love you till my 
death. I swear it without fear, for I feel tha* 
the snows of age will not have the power to 
extinguish this ardent flame.' 

"Lelio knelt before me; he did not implore 
me, he did not reproach me ; he said that he 
had not hoped for as much happiness as I had 
given him, and that he had no right to ask for 
more. Nevertheless, as he bade me farewell, 
his despair, the emotion which trembled in his 
voice, terrified me. I asked him if he would 
not find happiness in thinking of me, if the 
ecstacy of our meeting would not lend its charm 
to all the days of his life, if his past and future 
sorrows would not be softened each time he 
recalled it. He roused himself to promise, to 
swear all I asked. He again fell at my feet 
and passionately kissed my dress. I nukde a 
sign, and he left me. The carriage I had sent 
for came. The automatic servant of the house 
knocked three times outside to warn me. Lelio 
despairingly threw himself in front of the door; 
he looked like a spectre. I gently ropulsed 
him, and he yielded. I crossed the threshold, 
and as he attempted to follow me, I showed 
him a chair in the middle of the room, under- 
neath the statue of isis. He sat down in it 
A passionate smile wandered over his lips, hia 
eyes sent out one moro flash of gratitude and 
love. He was still beautiful, still young, still 
a grandee of Spain. After a few steps, when 
I was about to lose him for ever, I turned back 
and looked at him onoe more. Despair had 



OK A SPBIG OF HEATH. 
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•rnslied him. He wis old, altered, frightful 
Hii body seemed panlysed. His stiffened lips 
attempted an unmeaning smile. His eyes were 
glassy and dim; he was now only Lelio, the 
shadow of a lover and a prinee." 

The Marqaise paused ; then, while her aspect 
changed like that of a ruin which totters and 
sinks, she added: "Since then I have not heard 
him mentioned.'* 

The Marquise made a second and a longer 
pause; then, with the terrible fortitude which 
comes with length of years, which springs from 
the persistent Iotc of life or the near hope of 
death, she said with a smile: "Well, do you 
not now believe in the ideality of the eiig^- 
teenth century?" 



BURIAL ANTHEM. 

[Ber. HemyHsft MUmaii, bosnlOUi Febnsiy, 1791; 
dtod 24th September, 1866. HewaeemineDtMahistorisii 
and ft poet. FoMio, a tnfsdj, wee Ue llni work of say 
importanoe, and appeared in 1816. In 1820 he pnbUahed 
the Fall ^fJtnualem, a laned poem, and enbeeqnently 
mrote the IKitory^ CAriKuuufy, Bitbory nftke /not, 4o.] 

Brother, thou art gone before ua^ 

And thy saintly soul is flown 
Where tears are wiped from every eye, 

And sorrow it unknown. 
From the burden of the flesh, 

And from care and fear released. 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 

The toilsome way thou'st travell'd o'er. 

And borne the heavy load. 
But Christ hath taught thy languid feet 

To reach his bless'd abode ; 
Thou'rt aleeping now, like Lasarus 

Upon his father's breast ; 
Where the wicked cease from troubling. 

And the weary are at rest. 

Sin can never taint thee now, 

Nor doubt thy faith assail, 
Kor thy meek trust in Jesus Christ 

And the Holy Spirit faU : 
And there thou*rt sure to meet the good. 

Whom on earth thou lovedst best, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 

''Earth to earth," and "dust to dust,** 

The solemn priest hath said, 
So we lay the turf above thee now. 

And we seal thy narrow bed : 
But thy spirit, brother, soars away 

Among the faithful bless'd, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling. 

And the weary are at rest. 



ON A SPRIG OP HEATH. 

[Mrs. Anne Grant, of Leggan, bom in Qiasgew, 
21st Febmaxy, 1765 ; died in Edinboxgh, 7th November, 
1888. Her Ikther, Dnnoan Maoyicar, held a oommiMJoa 
in the army, and served some time in Amerioa. fibiving 
rstamed to this ooontxy, he wm in 177S appointed 
bamok-maeterof Fort Angnstns, Invernws ehiie. Here 
his daughter mairied the Rev. James Grant, minister 
of the neigbbooring parish of Laggan. In 1801 Mn. 
Qrsnt was lefb a widow with eight children, and in 
strsitened dronmatanoes. She then tamed to aoooont 
her literaxy abilities, and produced several poetical and 
prose works, the most suooessft&I <tf which were, Fotmt 
o» VariouM SvbjetU, 1808 ; LOUn from Vu MoMmtamM^ 
18M; and 8up€ntUum» of the Biffkiamdt nf SnUand, 
1811. She was awarded a pension of iK50 a ysar k|f 
gorenunent in 1826.] 

Flower of the waste ! the heath-fowl shunt 
For thee the brake and tangled wood,— 

To thy protecting shade she runs, 
Thy tender buds supply her food ; 

Her young forsake her downy plumes 

To rest upon thy opening blooms. 

Flower of the desert though thou arti 
The deer that range the mountain free. 

The graceful doe, the stately hart. 
Their food and shelter seek from thee; 

The bee thy earliest blossom greets. 

And draws from thee her choicest sweets. 

Gtem of the heath ! whose modest bloom 
Sheds beauty o*er the lonely moor; 

Though thou dispense no rich perfume, 
Nor yet with splendid tints allure. 

Both valour's crest and beauty^s bower 

Oft hast thou decked, a favourite flower. 

Flower of the wild ! whose purple glow 
Adorns the dusky mountain's side, 

Not the gay hues of Iris' bow. 
Nor garden's artful, varied pride, 

With all its wealth of sweets could cheer, 

like thee, the hardy mountaineer. 

Flower of his heart 1 thy fragrance mild, 
Of peace and freedom seems to breathe; 

To pluck thy blossoms in the wild. 
And deck his bonnet with the wreath, 

Where dwelt of old his rustic sires, 

Is all his simple wish requires. 

Flower of his dear-loved native land I 
Alas, when distant, for more dear! 

When he from some cold foreign strand. 
Looks homeward through the blinding tesr^ 

How must his aching heart deplore, 

That home and thee he sees no more I 
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THE DISCONTKNTJU) PENDULUM. 



THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 

[JaiM TigrlATv bom in London. 23d Saptombor, 1788; 
«Lad at Ongar, Enaz, 12Ui April, 1884. She wu a 
■MOibor of a literary flunilj. H«r flttlMr, who wai 
iiiiiiiftor<tf an Indspendont oongngation, was tho aathor 
of wreial works ; her mothor prodnood lenenl oasflil 
books ftv doQMstlo guidanoe; her brother. Isaao Taykr, 
LL.D., obtained distinction as a writer on metsfihjBi- 
eal aud religions sal;)|ects ; and her siskor Ann was, in 
oonjaaotion with Jane, the anthor of many poems and 
hymns for ohildren. The chief worim of Jane were : 
IHaplajf, a TaU; Am^ la Mhywu on MaroU and Man- 
fun; and nuder the signature Q. Q. she contribated to 
the TmUKs MaifOMini a secies of moral sketohea and 
tales, which obtained the highest prsise. The ftaUow- 
Ing is one of ths series.] 

An old dock that had stood for fifty yean 
in a £urmer*8 kitchen without giring its owner 
any caiue of complaint, early one aammer^B 
morning, before the family were stirring, sud- 
denly stopped. 

Upon this the dial-plate, if we may credit 
the fable, changed countenance with alarm; 
the hands made a rain efibrt to continue their 
course; the wheels remained motionless with 
surprise; the weights hung speechless; each 
member felt disposed to lay the blame on the 
, others. At length the dial instituted a formal 
inquiry as to the cause of the stagnation, when 
hands, wheels, weights, with one voice protes- 
ted their innocence. But now a faint tick 
was heard below from the pendulum, who thus 
■poke: — 

" I confess myself to be the sole cause of the 
present stoppage; and I am willing, for the 
general satisfaction, to assign my reasons. 
The truth is, that I am tired of ticking." 
Upon hearing this, the old clock became so 
enraged, that it was on the very point of strik- 
ing. 

''Lazy wire!" exclaimed the dial-plate, 
holding up its hands. — '* Very good," ];eplied 
the pendulum: "it is vastly easy for you. 
Mistress Dial, who have always, as everybody 
knows, set yourself up above me, — it is vastly 
easy for yon, I say, to accuse other people of 
laziness! Ton, who have had nothing to do all 
the days of your life but to stare people in the 
face, and to amuse yourself with watching all 
that goes on in the kitchen ! Think, I beseech 
you, how yon would like to be shut up for 
life in this dark closet, and to wag backwards 
and forwards year after year as I do." "As 
to that," said the dial, " is there not a window 
in your house, on purpose for you to look 
through?" 

" For all that/' resumed the pendulum, " it 



is very dark here: and, although there is a 
window, I dare not stop even for an instant^ 
to look out at it. Besides, I am really tired of 
my way of life; and, if yon wish, I'll tell yon 
how I took this disgust at my employment. 
I happened this morning to be calculating how 
many times I should have to tick in the course 
only of the next twenty-four hours: perhaps 
some of yon above there can give me the exact 
sum." 

The minute hand, bdng quick at figures, 
presently replied, "Sighty-six thousand four 
hundred times." 

" Exactly so," replied the pendulum; "well, 
I appeal to yon all, if the very thought of this 
was not enough to fatigue one; and when I 
b^gan to multiply the strokes of one day by 
those of months and years, really it is no won- 
der if I felt discouraged at the prospect; so, 
after a great deal of reasoning and hesitation, 
thinks I to myself, I'll stop." 

The dial could scarcely keep its countenance 
during this harangue; but, resuming its gravity, 
thus replied: — 

"D^ Mr. Pendulum, I am really aston- 
ished that such a useful, industrious person as 
yourself should have been overcome by this 
sudden notion. It is true you have done a 
great deal of work in your time; so have we 
all, and are likely to do; which, although it 
may fatigue us to think of, the question is, 
whether it will fatigue us to do. Would yon 
now do me the favour to give about half-a- 
dosen strokes, to illustrate my alignment?" 

The pendulum complied, and ticked six 
times at its usual pace. " Now," resumed the 
dial, "may I be allowed to inquire, if that 
exertion was at all fatiguing or disagreeable to 
you?" 

"Not in the least," replied the pendulum; 
" it is not of six strokes that I complain, nor 
of sixty, but of millhns." 

" Very good," replied the dial; "but recol- 
lect, that though you may think of a million 
strokes in an instant, you are required to exe- 
cute but one; and that, however often you may 
hereafter have to swing, a moment will always 
be g^ven you to swing in. " 

"That consideration staggers me, I confess," 
said the pendulum. " Then I hope," resumed 
the dial -plate, " we shall all immediately return 
to our duty; for the maids will lie in bed till 
noon, if we stand idling thus." 

Upon this the weights, who had never been 
accused of light conduct, used all their influ- 
ence in urging him to proceed; when, as with 
one consent, the wheels began to turn, the 
hands began to move, the pendulum b^gan t» 



LINES WSITTEN IN SIOENESS. 



swing, and, to its credit, ticked as lond as ever; 
while a red beamof tlie risingson, tliat streamed 
through a hole in the kitchen-shatter, shining 
fdll upon the dial-plate, it brightened up as if 
nothing had been the mat^. 

When the fiumer came down to breakfast 
that morning, npon looking at the clock, he 
declared that his watch had gained half-an-honr 
In the night. 



STANZAS TO AN OLD FBISND. 

TmdaiaqnB nofato aoDralibiw plaoant 

Bolieto. 

CAtnaa. 

Gome, here's a health to thee and thine; 

Trust me, whate'er we may be told. 
Few things are better than old wine, 

When tasted with a friend that's old* 
We*ie happy yet; and, in our track. 

New pleasures if we may not find. 
There is a charm in gasing back 

On sunny prospects left behind. 

like that famed hiU in western dime^ 

Through gaudy noonday dark and bare^ 
That tinges still, at vesper time. 

With purple gleam the evening air; 
So there's a joy in former days, 

In times, and scenes, and thoughts gone by. 
As beautified their heads they raiscy 

Bright in Imagination's sky. 

Time's s^ass is ffll'd with vaiied sand. 

With fleeting joy and transient grief; 
Well tuin» and with no sparing hand, 

0*«r many a strange fantastic leaf ; 
And fear not— but, 'mid many a blo^ 

There are some pages written fair. 
And flow'rs that time can wither not, 

Freserved, stUl faintly fragrant there. 

As the hush'd night glides gentlier on. 

Our music shall breathe forth its strain. 
And tell of pleasures that are gone, 

And heighten those that yet remain : 
And that creative breath, divine. 

Shall waken many a slumbering thrill. 
And call forth many a mystic line 

Of faded joys, remember'd etilL 

Again, the moments shall she bring 
When youth was in his freshest prime, 

Well pluck the roses that still spring 
Upon the grave of buried time. 



There's magic in the olden song ;>- 
Tea, e'en ecstatic are the tears 

Which will steal down, our smiles amongt 
Roused by the sounds of other yeara» 



And, as the mariner can find 

Wild pleasure in the voiced 
E'en of the often-dieaded wind 

That wredk'd his every hope bef cm s 
If there's a pang iliat lurics boieath— 

For youth had pangs— oh ! let it 
Tis sweet to feel the poet breathe 

Hie sphit of our former sighk 



Well hear the strains we heard so ofk 

In life's first, wsrm, impassion'd houn. 
That fell on our young hearts as soft 

As summer dews on summer flowers; 
And as the stream, where'er it hies, 

Steds something in its purest flow. 
Those strains shall taste of ecstaeiss 

O'er which they floated long aga 



E'en in our mom, when fancy's eye 

Glsnoed sparkling o'er a world of bUss, 
When joy was young, and hope was high. 

We could not feel much more than this: 
Howe'er, then, time our day devours. 

Why should our smiles be overcast? 
Why should we grieve for fleeting hours* 

Who find a future in the past? 

ItoOMAS DOCBLBDAY. 



LINES WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. 

Oh, Death I if there be quiet in thine arms, 

And I must cease— gently, O gently come 
To me ! and let my soul learn no alatms. 

But strike me, ere a shriek can echo, dumb. 
Senseless, sod breathless. — ^And thou, sicUjr life, 

If the decree be writ that I must lUe, 
Do thou be guilty of no needless strife. 

Nor pull me downwards to mortality. 
When it were fitter I should take a fli^t— 

But whither? Holy Pity, hear, oh hear! 
And lift me to some far-off skyey sphere. 

Where I may wander in celestial light : 
Might it be so— then would my spirit fear 

To quit the things I have so loved, when seen — 

The air, the pleasant sun, the summer green — 
Knowing how few would shed one kindly tear, 

Or keep in mind that I had ever been? 

Thomas GAatFwaLi. 
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THE WINB^ELLAB, 



THE WINE-CELLAS. 

8td VPTOOIR gndom, rapentque eradere ad aum, 
Hio Ubor» boo opw Ml.—- Vxbg. 

In the deep diMoroiy <tf the fabtorruiMui world, a 
itaallow part would wtMafy ■ome inqniran, who If two 
or three yards were opened beneath the aorlkoe, would 
not eare to rake the bowele of Potod and ngkne towards 
theoentni— Bin Thoxab Bbowvi. 

Men have always attached a pecaliar interest 
to that region of the earth which extends for 
a few yards beneath its snrfaoe. Below this 
depth the imagination, delighting to busy 
itself among the secrets of Time and Mortality, 
hath rarely cared to penetrate. A few feet of 
ground may suffice for the repose of the first 
dwellers of the earth until its ftame shall grow 
old and perish. The little coin, silent picture 
of forgotten battles, lies among the roots of 
shrubs and yegetables for centuries, till it is 
turned into light by some careful husbandman, 
who ploughs an inch deeper than his fathers. 
The dead bones which, loosened fh>m their 
urns, gare occasion to Sir Thomas Browne's 
noblest essay, "had outlasted the living ones 
of Methusalem, and in a yard under ground, 
and thin walls of clay, outworn all the strong 
and spacious buildings above them, and quietly 
rested under the drums and tramplings of three 
conquests." Superstition chooses the subter- 
ranean space which borders on the abodes of 
the living, and ranges her vaults and mysteri- 
ous caverns near to the scenes of revelry, passion, 
and joy; and within this narrow rind rest the 
mighty products of glorious vintages, the stores 
of that divine juice which, partaking of the 
rarest qualities of physicid and intellectual 
nature, blends them in happier union within 
us. Here, in this hallowed ground, the germs 
of inspiration and the memorials of decay lie 
side by side, and Bacchus holds divided empire 
with the King of Terrors. 

As I sat indulging this serious vein of reflec- 
tion some years ago, when my relish of philo- 
sophy and port was young, a friend called to 
remind me that we had agreed to dine together 
with rather more luxury than usual. I had 
made the appointment with boyish eagerness, 
and now started gladly from my solitary reveries 
to keep it. The friend with whom I had 
planned our holiday, was one of those few 
persons whom you may challenge to a convivial 
evening with a mathematical certainty of en- 
joying it ; — which is the rarest quality of friend- 
ship. Many who are equal to great exigencies, 



and would go throng^ fire and water to serve 
yon, want tiie delicate art to allay the petty 
irritations and heighten the ordinary eigoy- 
ments of life, and are quite unable to make 
themselves agreeable at a tSte-d-Ute dinner. 
Not so my companion; who, zealous, prompt, 
and consoling in all seasons of trial, had good 
sense for every little difficulty, and a happy 
humour for every social moment; at all times 
a better and wiser self. Blessed with good but 
never boisterous spirits; endowed with the rare 
faculty not only of divining one's wishes, but 
instantly making them his own; skilful in 
sweetening good counsel with honest flattery; 
able to bear with enthusiasm in which he 
might not participate, and to avoid smiling at 
the follies he could not help discerning; ever 
ready to indulge the secret wish of his guest 
"for another bottle," with heart enough to 
drink it with him, and head enough to take 
care of him when it was gone, he was (and yet 
is) the pleasantest of advisers, the most genial 
of listeners, and the quietest of lively com- 
panions. On this memorable day he had, 
with his accustomed forethought, g^ven par- 
ticular orders for our entertainment, and I 
hastened to eiyoy it with him, little thinking 
how deep and solemn was the pleasure which 
awaited us. 

We arrived at the CoflSde-house about 

six on a bright afternoon in the middle of 
September, and found everything ready and 
excellent: the turtle magnificent and finely 
relieved by lime-punch effectually iced; grilled 
salmon crisply prepared for its appropriate 
lemon and mustard; a 1^ of Welsh mutton 
just tasted as a "sweet remembrancer" of ita 
heathy and hungry hills; woodcocks with 
thighs of exquisite delicacy and essence "deeply 
interfused " in thick soft toast; and mushrooms, 
which Nero justly called "the flesh of the 
gods,"^ simply broiled and faintly sprinkled 

^Tbie trait sui&oiently aoooanta tor the flowen which 
were aeeu scattered on the lepulohre of Nero when the 
popular indig^nation raged highest against his memoiy 
— the grateful Roman had eaten his mushroom under 
imperial attspioes. Had Lord Byron been acquainted 
with the flarour of choice mushrooms, he would have 
turned to give it lionour due after the following staua, 
one of the noblest in that worlc which, with all its 
faults of waywardness and haste iiamiraoleoflaDguago^ 
pathos, playfuluesB, sublimity, and sense. 

When Nero perish'd by the Justest doom 
Which ever the deetroyer yet destroy'd. 

Amidst the roar of liberated Rome, 
The nations free and the world oreijoy'd, 

Some hand unseen strew'd flowers npon his tomb- 
Perhaps the weakness of a heart not Toid 

Of feeling for some kindness done when power 

Had left the wretoh one nnoormpted hour! 
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with cayenne. Onr ooiiTenstion wis, of 
ooune, confined to matnal inyitaiions and 
ezpzeaeiye critidams on the diflhes; the only 
table-talk which men of aenae can tolerate. 
But the most snbttantial gratificationsi in this 
world at least, must hare an end: and the last 
mushroom was at length eaten. Unfortunately 
for the repose of the evening, we were haunted 
by the recollection of some highly-flaToured 
port, and, in spite of strong evidence of identity 
from conspiring waiters, sought for the like in 
Tain. Bottle after bottle was produced and 
A\mm\mimA ag "not the thing/' till our generous 
host, somewhat between liberal hospitality and 
Just impatience, smilingly begged us to accom- 
pany him into the cellar, inspect the whole of 
"his little stock," and choose for ourselves! 
We took him at his word; another friend of 
riper years and graver authority Joined us; 
and we prepared to follow onr guide, who stood 
ready to conduct us to the banks of Lethe. 
All the preparations, like those which preceded 
similar descents of the heroes of old, bespoke 
the awfnlness and peril of the journey. Our 
host preceded us with his massive keys to per- 
form an office collateral to that of St. Peter; 
behind, a dingy imp of the nether regions stood 
with glasses in his hands and a prophetic grin 
on his face; and each of us was armed with % 
flaming t<»ch to penetrate the gloom which 
now stretched through the narrow entrance 
before us. 

We descended the broken and winding stair- 
ease with cautious steps, and, to confess the 
truth, not without some apprehension for our 
upward journey, yet hoping to be numbered 
among that select class of Pluto's visitors, 
"qnos ardens evezit ad »thera virtus." On a 
sudden, turning a segment of a mighty cask, 
we stood in the centre of the vast receptacle of 
spirituous riches. The roof of solid and stoutly 
compacted brickwork, low, but boldly arched, 
looked substantial enough to defy all attacks 
of the natural enemy — ^water, and resist asecond 
deluge. From each side ran long galleries, 
partially shown by the red glare of the torches, 
extending one way far beneath the busy tramp- 
ling of the greatest shopkeepers and stock-job- 
bers in the world; and, on the other, below 
the clamour of the Old Bailey Court and the 
cells of its victims. What a range! Here 
rest, cooling in the deep-delved cells, the con- 
centrated essences of sunny years I In this 
archway huge casks of mighty wine are scat- 
tered in bounteous confusion, like the heaped 
jewelsand gold on the " rich strond ' ' of Spenser, 
the least of which would lay Sir Walter's 
Fleming low 1 Throughout that long succession 



of vaults, thousands of bottles, "in avenues 
disposed," lie silently waiting their time to 
kindle the imagination, to sharpen the wit, to 
open the soul, and to unchain the trembUng 
tongue. There may you feel the true grandeur 
of quiescent power, and walk amidst the pal- 
pable elements of niadnesB or of wisdouL What 
stores of sentiment in that butt of raciest 
sherry! What a fund of pensive thought! 
What suggestions for delicious remembrance! 
What "aids to reflection!" (genuine as those 
of Coleridge) in that hock of a century old! 
What sparkling fancies, whirling and foaming, 
from a stout body of thought in that full and 
ripe champagne! What mild and serene philo- 
fiophy in that Burgundy, ready to shed "its 
sunset glow " on society and nature! This pale 
brandy, softened by age, is the true "spirit" 
which "disturbs us with the joy of elevated 
thoughts." That hermitage, stealing gently 
into the chambers of the brain, shall make us 
"babble of green fields;" and that delicate 
claret, innocently bubbling and dancing in 
the slender glass, shall bring its own vine- 
coloured hills more vividly before us even than 
Mr. Stanfield's pencil! There from a time- 
changed bottle, tenderly drawn from a crypt, 
protected by huge primeval cobwebs, you may 
taste antiquity, and feel the olden time on 
your palate 1 As we sip this marvellous port,^ 
to the very colour of which age has been gentle, 
methinks we have broken into one of those rich 
vaults in which Sir Thomas Browne, the chief 
butler of the tomb, finds treasures rarer than 
jewels. "Some," saith he, "discover sepul- 
chral vessels containing liquors which time 
hath incrassated into jellies. For besides lacry- 
matories, notable lamps, with oils and aromatic 
liquors, attended noble ossuaries; and some 
yet retaining a vinoeity and spirit in them, 
which, if any have tasted, they have far ex- 
ceeded the palates of antiquity; — liquors, not 
to be computed by years of annual magistrates, 
but by great conjunctions and the fatal periods 
of kingdoms. The draughts of consulary date 
were but crude unto these, and Opimian wine 
but in the must unto theuL" 

We passed on from flavour to flavour with 
our proud and liberal guide, whose comments 
added zest even to the text which he had to 
dilate on. A scent, a note of music, a voice 
long unheard, the . stirring of the summer 

^Old port wiiia u more andent to the imaginatioa 
thftn any other, though in fact it may hare been known 
fewer years; as a broken Gothio aroh has more of the 
spirit of antiquity about it than a Grecian temple. 
Port reminds us of the obacure middle ages; but hookc 
like the nlanioal mythology, is always yoong. 
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breeze Biay startle as with the sadden reviyal 
of loBg-forgotten feelings and thoughts, but 
none of these little whisperers to the heart is 
so potently endowed with this simple spell as 
the Tarions flavours of port to one who has 
tried, and, in various moods of his own mind, 
relished them alL This full, rough, yet fruity 
wine, brings back that first season of London 
life when topios seemed ezhaustless as words, 
and coloured with rainbow hues; when Irish 
students, fresh from Trinity College, Dublin, 
were not too loud or fimiiliar to be borne; 
when the florid fluency of others was only tire- 
some as it interrupted one's own; when the 
vast Temple Hall was not too laige or too cold 
for sociality; and ambition, dilating in the 
venerable space, shaped dreams of enterprise, 
labour, and glory, till it required more wine 
to assuage its fervours. This taste of a liqnmr, 
firm yet in body, though tawny with years, 
bears with it to the heart that hour when, 
having returned to my birth-place after a long 
and eventful absence, and having been cordially 
welcomed by my hearty friends, I slipped away 
from the table, and hurried, in the light of a 
brilliant sunset, to the gently declining fields 
and richly wooded hedgerows which were the 
favourite haunt of my serious boyhood. The 
swelling hills seemed touched with ethereal 
softness; the level plain was invested "with 
purpureal gleams; " every wild rose and stiiring 
branch was eloquent with vivid recollections; 
a thousand hours of happy thoughtfulness 
came back upon the heart; and the glorious 
clouds which fringed the western horizon looked 
prq>hetic of golden years '^predestined to 
descend and bless mankind. " This soft, highly- 
flavoured port, in every drop of which you 
seem to taste an aromatic flower, revives that 
delicious evening, when, after days of search 
for the tale of Boaamond Orey, of which I had 
indistinctly heard, I returned from an obscure 
circulating library with my prize, and brought 
oat a long-cherished bottle, given me two years 
before as a curiosity, by way of accompaniment 
to that quintessence of imaginative romance. 
How did I eig'oy, with a strange delight, its 
scriptural pathos, like a newly discovered 
chai)ter of the Book of Ruth; hang enamoured 
over' its young beauty, lovelier for the antique 
frame of language in which it was set; and 
long to be acquainted with the author, though 
I scarcely dared aspire so high, and little an- 
ticipated those hundreds of happy evenings 
since passed in his society, which now crowd 
on me in jich confusion! — Thus is it that 
these subtlest of remembrancers not only re- 
vive some joyful season, but this also "contains 



a glass which shows us many more," unlocking 
the choicest stores of memory, that oellar of 
the brain, in which lie the tfeasorea which 
make life precious. 

But see! our party have seated themsehrei 
beneath that central ardi to ei^joy a calmer 
pleasure after the fatigues of their traveL 
They look romantic as banditti in a cave, and 
good'humoured as a coiimiittee of aldermen. 
A cask which has done good service in its day 
— the shell of the eviqsorated spirit — serves for 
a table round which they sit on rude but ample 
benches. The torches planted in the ground 
east a broad light over the scene, making the 
ruddy wine glisten, and seeming by their 
inegular flickering as if they too felt the in- 
fluence of the spot My friend, usually so 
gentle in Ids convivialities, has actually broken 
forth into a song, such as these vaults neiver 
heard; our respected senior sits tiying to pre- 
serve his solemn look, but unconsciously smil- 
ing; and Mr. B ^1, the founder of the ban- 
quet, is sedulously doing the honours with 
only intenser civility, and calling out fw frwh 
store of ham-sandwiches and broiled mush- 
rooms, to enable us to do justice to the liquid 
delicacies before us. The usual order of wines 
is disregarded; no afiected climax, nosq neamiah 
assortments of tastes for us here; we despise 
all rules, and yield a sentimental indulgence 
to the aberrations of the bottle. "Riches fine- 
less" are piled around us; we are below the 
laws and their ministers; and just, lol in the 
furthest glimmer of the torches lies outstretched 
our black Mercury, made happy by our leavings, 
and seeming to rejoice that in the cellar, as in 
the grave, all men are equal. 

How the soul expands from this narrow oell 
and bids defiance to the massive walls! What 
Elysian scenes begin to dawn amidst the dark- 
ness! Now do I understand the glorious tale 
of Aladdin and the subteiranean gardens. It 
is plain that the visionary boy had discovered 
just such a cellar as this, and there eagerly 
learned to gather amaranthine fruits, and range 
in celestial groves, till the Genius of the Ring, 
who has sobered many a youth, took him in 
charge, and restored him to common air. 
Here is the true temple, the inner shrine of 
Bacchus. Feebly have they understood the 
attributes of the benignant god who have re- 
presented him as delighting in a garish bower 
with clustering grapes; here he rejoices to sit, 
in his true citadel, amidst his mightier trea- 
sures. Methinks we could now, in prophetic 
mood, trace the gay histories of these his em- 
bodied inspirations, among those who shall 
feel them hereafter; live at once along a thott- 
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nnd linflB of sympathy and thought which 
they shall kindlo; roreno tho molaacholy 
musing of Hamlet, and trace that which the 
bonghole-stopper confines to ''the noble dost 
of an Alexander/' which it shall qnioken; and, 
peeping into the studies of our brother con- 
tributors, see how that Tintsge which flushed 
the hills of France with puiple, shall mantle 
afresh in the choioe articles of the New MoniMy 
Magazine, 

But it is time to stop, or my readerB will 
suspect me of a more recent yisit to the cellar. 
They will be mistaken. One such descent is 
enough for a life; and I stand too much in 
awe of the Powers of the Grave to Tenture sgain 
10 near to their precincts. 

T. N. Talfoubd. 



ODB TO A NIGHTINGALE. 

Ky heart aohee, and a drowsy numbneis pains 

My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe- wards had sunk : 
Tis not through envy of thy happy lot. 
But being too happy in thy happiness, — 
That then, light- winged Diyad of the trees, 
In sorae melodious plot 
Of beeeben green, and shadows numbeiiess, 
Singest of summer in f uU-throated ease. 



O, for a draught of vintage ! that hath been 
Oool'd a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tiftsting of Flora and the country green. 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sun-burnt 
mirth. 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippoorene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim. 
And purple-stained mouth. 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 



Fade far away, dissolve* and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known. 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret, 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs. 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and 
dies; 
Where but to tMnk is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes. 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 



Away! away! for I will fly to thee. 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his psrds, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards. 
Already with thee ! tender is the nighty 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne^ 
Clustered around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breeses blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding 
mossy waya 

I oannot see what flowers are at my feet. 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs; 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 

Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast fading violets covered up in leaves; 
And niid-May's eldest child. 
The coming musk-ruse, full of dewy wine^ 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer 
eves. 

Darkling, I listen ; and, for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Call'd him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 
Still would'st thou sing, and I have earsin vain, 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou wast not bom for death, immortal bird I 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night, was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and down : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for 
home. 
She stood in tears amid the alien com; 
The same that oft-times hath 
C9iarra*d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlom. 

Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 

To toU me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu ! adieu I thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 
Up the hillside ; and now 'tis buried deep 
In the next vivlley-glades : 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music :— Do I wake or sleep? 

JOBH 
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GLORIFIED SPIRITS. 

[WiLUiJf SAniBon OuM, is aatbor of tariooi 
vorkf, politloal and Utonry— 'ArfWeoI PrMtmMfor our 
Ag^ tmd OomUry;^ ** The Ormd of Okrtdmtdom ;'^ **IMetr^ 
mjf and SoekU Judgm^U;** Drutk vormu Ed^/letMon ;** 
" jgM^fMMO/ W«;'* '*Boek$ Ahoad^crtk* Wammf of 
Camtmdra ;** Ao. Mr. Greg is a man of intalleetoai power, 
and fine asptrationi. Though UDorthodoz in opinions 
h« is sound at heart, religioas in fseling, and a sincere 
well-wisher of homani^. He is most popular on direcay 
practical questions, with a philanthropio torn. Mr. 
Oreg (bom in LiTerpool about 1810) suooeeded John 
Bamsey M* Oulloch in 1M4 ss GonqitroUer of H. M. 
fltationaqr <MBoSb nie following extracts ars flpomthe 
most eloquent of his wzltincs— tike** J&i^^suu qf Z^e ** .* 
He died in 1881.J 

Whether in the lapse of ages and in the 
course of progressive beinK? the more dor- 
mant portions of each man^ nature will be 
called out, and his desires, and therefore the 
elements of his heaven change ; whether 
the loving will learn to thirst for knowledge, 
and the nerv and energetic to value peace, 
and the active and earnest to grow weaxy of 
struggle and achievement, and to long for 
tenderness and repose, and the rested to 
begin a new life of aspiration, and those who 
had long lain satisfied with the humble con- 
stituents of the beatific state, to jeam after 
the conditions of a loftier being, we cannot 
lell. Probably. It may be, too, that the 
tendency of every thought and feeling will 
be to gravitate towards the great centre^ to 
merge in one mighty and all-absorbing 
emotion. The thirst for knowledge may find 
its ultimate expression in the contemplation 
of the Divine Nature — ^in which indeed all 
may be contained. It may be that all 
longings will be finallv resolved into striving 
after a closer union with God, and all human 
affections merged in the desire to be a par- 
taker in His nature. It may be that in foture 
stages of our progress, we shall become 
more and more severed from the human, 
and joined to the divine ; that, starting on 
the threshold of the eternal world with the 
one beloved being who has been the part- 
ner of our thoughts and feelings on this 
earth, we may find, as we go forward to the 
goal, and soar upward to the throne, and 
dive deeper and deeper into the mysteries 
and immensities of creation, that ejection 
will gradually emerge in thought^ and the 
cravings ana yeammffs of the heart be 
calmed and superseded by the sublimer in- 
terests of the perfected intelligence ; that the I 



hands which have so long been joined in 
love may slowly nndasp, to be stretched 
forth towards the approaching glory ; that 
the glance of tenderness which we cast on 
the companion at our side may become faint, 
languid, and hurried before the earnest gaze 
with which we watch *' the light that shall 
be revealed." We might even picture to 
ourselves that epoch incur progress through 
successively loftier and more purified exis- 
tence, when those who on earth strengthen- 
ed each other in every temptation, sustain- 
ed each other under every trial, mingled 
smiles at every joy and tears at every sor- 
row; and who, m succeeding varieties of 
being, hand in hand, heart with heart, 
thought for thought, penetrated together 
each new secret, gained each added height, 
glowed with each new rapture, drank in 
each successive revelation, shall have reach- 
ed that point where all lower affections will 
be merged in one absorbing Presence; 
when the awful nearness of the perfect love 
will dissolve all other ties and swallow up 
all other feelings ; and when the finished 
and completed soul, before melting away 
into that sea of light which will be its ele- 
ment for ever, shaU turn to take a last fond 
look of the now glorified but thereby lost 
companion of so much anguish and so many 
joys I But we cannot yet contemplate tho 
prospect without pain : therefore it will not 
be yd; not till we can contemplate it with 
joy: for heaven is a scene of bliss and 
recompense, not of sorrow and bereavement. 



HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. 

Two glorious futures lie before us : the 
progress of the race here, the progress of 
the man hereafter. History inaicates that 
the individual man needs to be transplanted 
in order to excel the past. He appears to 
have reached his perfection centuries 
ago. Men lived then whom we have never 
yet been able to surpass, rarely even 
to equal. Our knowleage has, of course, 
gone on increasing, for that is a material 
capable of indefinite accumulation. But for 
power, for the highest reach and range of 
mental and spiritual capacity in every line, 
the lapse of two or three thousand years has 
shown no sign of increase or improvement. 
What sculptor has surpassed Phicfias ? What 
poet has transcended .^chylus, Homeri or 
the author of the Book of Job ? What de* 
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Tout aspirant has soared higher than David 
or Isaiah? What statesman have modem 
times produced mightier or grander than 
Pericles? What patriot martyr truer or 
nobler than Socrates? Wherein, save in 
mere acquirements, was Bacon superior to 
Plato ? or Newton to Thales or P^afforas ? 
Very early in our history indiyidual men 
beat their wings against the allotted bounda- 
ries of their earthly dominions ; early in 
history Ood gaye to the human race the 
types and patterns to imitate and approach, 
but never to transcend. Here, then, surely 
we see clearly intimated to us our appointed 
work — namely, to raise the masses to the 
true standard of harmonious human virtue 
and capacity, not to strive ourselves to over- 
leap that standard ; not to put our own souls 
or brains into a hotbed, but to put all our 
fellow-men into a fertile and wholesome soil. 
If this be so, both our practical course and 
our speculative difficulties are greatly clear- 
ed. The timid funtives from the duties 
and temptations (k the world, the selfish 
coddlers and nursers of their own souls, the 
sedulous cultivators either of a cold intellect 
or of a fervent spiritualism^ have alike de- 
serted or mistaken their missiom and turn- 
ed their back upon the goal. The philan- 
thropists, in the measure of their wisdom and 
their purity of aseal, are the real fellow-work- 
men of the Most High. This principle may 
give us the due to many dispensations 
which at first seem dark and grievous, to 
the grand scale and the distracting slowness 
of nature's operations ; to her merciless in- 
consideration for the individual when the 
interests of tiie race are in question : 

80 careftil of ih« type ihe seemi, 
80 canlem of the itnglo lifo. 

Noble Bonis are sacrificed to ienoble masses ; 
the good champion often fuls, the wrong 
competitor often wins ; but the great car of 
humanity moves forward by those very steps 
which revolt our sympathies and crush our 
hopes, and which, if we could, we would have 
otherwise. 

WlUJAM SATHBOm CbM. 



THE PROPHETIC LANGUAGE. 

[The chanwter Mid moeC prandiieiit diiooTeriei of New- 
ton tan flonuned up In hli efdtaph, of which the follow- 
ing if a triLndfttton : "Here liee interred Isaac Niwton, 
Knight, who^ wlthui energy of mind almoet diTlne, 
golded bj the Ught of meihenuitice pnrel j his own, 
int dsMOBslnted the BMillons and Agues of the planets, 



die paths of comets and the caoses of the tides ; who 
disooTer«d, what before his time no one had eren soe* 
peeted, that rays of light are differently refrangible, and 
that this is the cause of coloon ; and who was a diligent, 
penetrating and ftithiU interpreter of nature, antiqui^, 
and the eacred writings. In bis philosophy, he main* 
tained the nu^esty.of the Supreme Being; in his man- 
nen, he expressed the simplicity of the gospel. Let 
mortals congratalate themselres that the world has 
seen so great and excellent a man, the gloxy of human 
nature.'* Newton died March 20, 1787.] 

For understanding the prophecies, we 
are, in the first place, to acquaint our- 
selves with the figurative language of the 
prophets. This language is taken from the 
analogy between the world natural and an 
empire or kingdom considered as a world 
politic. 

Accordingly the whole world natural, 
consisting of heaven and earth, signifies 
the whole world politic, consisting of thrones 
and people ; or so much of it as is consid- 
ered in the prophecy. And the things in 
that world sinufv the analogous things in 
this. For uie heavens, and the Uiingt 
therein, signify thrones and dignities, and 
those who enjoy them ; and the earth, with 
the things thereon^ the inferior people ; and 
the lowest parts or the earth, called Hades, 
or Hell, the lowest or most miserable part 
of them. Whence, ascending towards 
heaven, and descenaine to the earth, are 

Eut for rising and falling in power and 
onour : rising out of the earth or waters, 
and falling into them, for Uie rising up to 
any dignity, or dominion, out of the inferior 
state of the people, or falling down from Uie 
same into that inferior state; descending 
into the lower parts of the earth, for descend- 
ing to a very low and unhappy state ; speak- 
ing with a faint voice out of the dust, for 
being in a weak and low condition ; moving 
from one place to another, for translation 
from one office, dignity, or dominion to an- 
other ; great earthquakes, and the shaking 
of heaven and earth, for tne shaking of do- 
minions, so as to distract or overthrow them : 
the creating a new heaven and earth, and 
the passing away of an old one. or the be- 
ginning; and end of the world, for the rise 
and reign of the body politic signified there- 
by. 

In the heavens, the aim and moon are, by 
the interpreters of dreams, put for the per- 
sons of kings and queens. But in sacred 
prophecy, which regards not sinele persons, 
the sun is put for the whole species and race 
of kings, in the kingdom or kingdoms of th« 
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world politic, shining with reffal power and 
glory ; the moon for the booj or the com- 
mon people, considered as the king's wife ; 
the stars for subordinate princes and great 
men, or for bishops and rulers of the people 
of Grod, when the sun is Christ ; lignt for 
the glory, truth, and knowledge, wherewith 
great and good men shine and illuminate 
others ; darkness for obscurity of condition, 
and for error, blindness, and ignorance; 
darkening, smiting, or setting of the sun, 
moon, and stars, for the ceasing of a king- 
dom, or for the desolation mereof, pro- 
portional to the darkness ; darkening the 
snn, turning the moon into blood, and fall- 
ing of the stars, for the same ; new moons, 
for the return of a dispersed people into a 
bod? politic or ecclesiastic. 

fire and meteors refer to both heaven 
and earth, and signify as follows : Burning 
anything with fire, is nut for the consuming 
thereof by war ; a conflagration of the earth, 
or turning a country into a lake of fire, for 
the consumption of a kingdom by war ; the 
being in a furnace, for the being in slavery 
under another nation ] the ascending up of 
the smoke of any burning thing forever and 
ever, for the continuation of a conquered 
people under the misery of perpetual sub- 
jection and slavery ; the scorching heat of 
the sun, for vexatious wars, persecutions, 
and troubles inflicted by the king ; riding on 
the clouds, fbr reigning over much people ; 
covering the sun with a cloud, or with smoke, 
for oppression of the king by the armies of 
an enemy ; tempestuous winds, or the mo- 
tion of clouds, for wars; thunder, or the 
voice of a cloud, for the voice of a mul- 
titude ; a storm of thunder lightning, hail, 
and overflowing rain, for a tempest of war 
descending from the heavens and clouds 
politic on the heads of their enemies : rain, 
if not immoderate, and dew, and living water, 
for the graces and doctrines of the Spirit ; 
and the defect of rain, for spiritual barren- 



ness. 



In the earthf the dry land and congregat- 
ed waters, as a sea, a river, a flood, are put 
for the people of several regions, nations, 
and dominions ; imbittering of waters, for 
great affliction of the people by war and 
persecution ; turning things into blood, for 
the mystical death of bodies politic — ^ihat is, 
for their dissolution ; the overflowing of a 
sea or river, for the invasion of the earth 
politic, by the people of the waters ; drying 
up of waters, for tne conquests of their re- 
gions by the earth ; fountains of waters, for 



cities, the permanent heads of river politic ^ 
mountains and islands, for the cities of the 
earth and sea politic, with the territories and 
dominions belonging to those cities; dens 
and rocks of mountains, for the temples of 
cities ; the hiding of men in those dens 
and rocks, for the shutting up of idols in 
their temples ; houses and ships, for &mi- 
lies, assemblies, and towns in tne earth and 
sea politic : and a navy of ships of war, for 
an army or that kingdom that is signified 
by the sea. 

Animals also, and vegetables, are put for 
the people of several regions and con- 
ditions ; and particularly trees, herbs, and 
land-animals, tor the people of the earth poli- 
tic; flags, reeds, and fishes, for tlioee otthe 
waters politic ; birds and insects, for those 
of the politic heaven and earth ; a forest, for 
a kingdom ; and a wilderness, for a deso- 
late and thin people. 

If the world politic, considered in pro- 
phecy, consists of many kingdoms, they are 
represented by as many parts of the world 
natural, as the noblest by the celestial frame, 
and then the moon and clouds are put for 
the common people ; the less noble, by the 
earth, sea, and nvers, and by the animals or 
vegetables, or buildings therein ; and then 
the greater and more powerful animals and 
taller trees, are put for kings, princes, and 
nobles. Ajid because the whole kingdom 
is the body politic of the king, therefore the 
sun, or a tree, or a beast, or bird, or a man, 
whereby the king is represented, is put in a 
large signification for the whole kingdom ; 
and several animals, as a lion, a l^r, a 
leopard, a goat, according to their qualities, 
are put for several kingdoms and bodies 
politic ; and sacrificing of beasts, for slaugh- 
tering and conquering of kingdoms ; and 
friendship between beasts, for peace between 
kingdoms. Yet sometimes vegetables and 
animals are, bv certain epithets or circum- 
stances, extended to other significations; 
as a tree, when called " the tree of life " or 
^* of knowledge ]" and the beast, when called 
'^ the old serpent," or worshipped. 



THE STUDY OF NATURE RECOM- 
MENDED. 



[JoHK Bat (or Wkat), bom at BladE Notlay, 
England, 1627, was the aon of a blackamith. He wai 
educated at Oambridge, and wm for a time lecturer on 
Oreek, and Mathematical inatmctor in Trinity College. 
Later he took chnich Mrden, whidi he aoon rwdgnw^ 
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He ftchierad Ugh dJitiiieaoD m a natwsIiBt, and is the 
antbor of nomeroiia Tmlneble irorke, unoog which ere : 
** QMtalogp* PImUKnm AngUm*" (IfflO); ** MeOtodtu Plan- 
Ianim2foea**(1682); '^ The WUdom of God M<m^«d«d in 
the Workt of Oaolkm** (1691); **A Co9Mtion of BiiglUk 
ProomW^ {yWS). He died in 1706.J 

Let OS then consider the works of Gkxl, 
and observe the operations of his hands: 
let OS take notice ot and admire his infinite 
wisdom and goodness in the formation of 
them. No creature in this sublunary world 
is capable of so doing beside man ; jet we 
are deficient herein : we content ourselves 
with the knowledge of the tongueS| and a 
little skill in philology^ or history perhaps, 
and antiquity, and neglect that which to me 
seems more materiaL I mean natural his- 
tory and the works of the creation. I do 
not discommend ot derogate from those 
other studies: I should betray mine own 
Ignorance and weakness should I do so; 
r only wish they mi^ht not altogether jostle 
out and exclude this. I wish that this 
might be broueht in fashion amoni^ us ; I 
wish men would be so eaual and civil, as not 
to'disparage, deride, ana vilify those studies 
which themselves skill not of, or are not 
conversant in. No knowledge can be more 
pleasant than this, none that doth so satisfy 
and feed the soul ; in comparison whereto 
that of words and phrases seems insipid and 
jejune. That learning, saith a wise and 
observant prelate, which consists only in the 
form and pedagogy of arts, or the critical 
notion upon words and phrases, hath in it 
this'intrinsical imperfection, that it is only so 
far to be esteemed as it oonduceth to the know- 
ledge of things, being in itself but a kind of 
pedantry, apt to infect a man with such odd 
numours ofpride, and affectation, and curi- 
osity, as will render him unfit for any great 
employment Words being but the images 
of matter, to be wholly nven up to the study 
of these, what is it but JPygmalion's frenzy 
to fall in love with a picture or imafe. As 
for oratoiy, which is the best skiU about 
words, that hath by some wise men been 
esteemed but a voluptuary art, like to cook- 
ery, which spoils wholesome meats, and helps 
unwholesome, by the variety of sauces, 
serving more to the pleasure of taste than 
the health of the body. 



ALL THINGS NOT MADE FOB MAN. 

There are infinite other creatures with- 
out this earth| which no censiderate man 



can think were made only for man. For 
it seems to me highly absurd and unrea- 
sonable to think wat bodies of such vast 
magnitude as the fixed stars were only 
made to twinkle to us ; nay, a multitude of 
them there are that do not so much as twin- 
kle, being, either by reason of their distance 
or their smallness, altogether invisible to the 
naked eye, and only discoverable bv a tele* 
scope ; and it is likely, perfecter telescopes 
than we yet have may bring to light many 
more ; and who knows how many lie out of 
the ken of the best telescope that can possi* 
bly be made ? And I believe there are many 
species in nature, even in this sublunary 
world, which were never taken notice of by 
man, and consequently no use to him, whicn 
yet we are not to think were created in 
vain ; but may be found out by, and of use 
to, those who shall live after us in future 
ages. But though in this sense it be not 
true that all things were made for man, yet 
thus far it is, that idl the creatures in the 
world may be some way or other useful to 
us, at least to exercise our wits and under- 
standing, in considering and contemplating 
of them, and so afford us subject of admir- 
ing and glorifying their and our Maker. 
Se^ujg, men, we do believe and assert Uiat 
all things were in some sense made for us, 
we are thereby obliged to make use of them 
for those purposes for which they serve us, 
else we firustrate this end of their creation. 
. . . • Some reproach methinks it is to 
learned men that there should be so many 
animals still in the world whose outward 
shape is not yet taken notice of or described, 
much less their way of generation, food, 
manners, nseSi observed. 

JoBH Rat. 



All meii are mad in more or lev degree 
And differ onlj ae the caee naj he.— Boai4U» 



INOCULATION FOR SMALL-POX, 

EIOHTT TEARS BEFOBB JBVNEft. 



[Ladt Mabt Wobtlbt Mohtaou, wm horn at 
Thoreelqr, Notts, England, in 1890. She was a daughter 
of the Dake of Kingston, and second ooosin to the 
norelist fielding. Besides the Uteraiy distinction that 
she obtained throagh the brilliant '^LeUen'* written 
dnring her tniTds, she is noted for haTlng Intiodnoed 
■nall-pox inocnlaHon Into England. Died in 1762.] 
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Aduavoplb, April 1, 0. 8. 1717. 

Apropos of distempers, I am ^oing to tell 
a ihin^that will make you wish yourself 
here. The small-pox, so fatal and so gen- 
eral amongst us, is entirely harmless, by the 
invention of inarafting, which is the term 
they give it There is a set of old women 
who make it their business to perform the 
operation every autumn, in the month of 
September, when the great heat is abated. 
People send to one another to know if anv 
of tiieir family has a mind to have the small- 
pox; they make parties for this purpose, 
and when they are met — commonly fifteen 
or sixteen together — the old woman comes 
with a nut-shell full of the matter of the best 
sort of small-pox, and asks what veins 
yon please to have opened. She immedi- 
ately rips open that you offer to her with a 
large needle — ^which gives you no morepaili 
than a common scratch — and puts into the 
vein as much matter as can lie upon the 
head of her needle, and after that binds up 
the little wound with a hollow bit of shell ; 
and in this manner opens four or five veins. 
The Grecians have commonly the supersti- 
tion of openin^^ one in the middle of the 
forehead, one in each arm, and one on the 
breast to mark the sign of the cross ; but 
this has a very ill effect, all these wounds 
leaving little scars, and is not done by those 
that are not superstitious, who choose to have 
them in the legs, or that part of the arm that 
is concealed. The children or young pa- 
tients play together all the rest of the day, 
and are in penect health to ihe eighth. Then 
die fever begins to seize them, and they keep 
their beds two davs, very seldom three. 
They have verv rarely above twenty or thirty 
spots in their races, which never mark ; and 
in eight days' time, they are as well as before 
their illness. Where they are wounded, there 
remain runnine sores during the distemper, 
which I don't doubt is a ffreat relief to it. 
Every year thousands undergo this opera- 
tion ; and the French ambassador says pleas- 
antly, that ihey take small-pox here by way 
of diversion, as they take the waters in other 
countries. There is no example of any one 
that has died in it ; and you maj believe I 
am well satisfied of the safety of this exper- 
iment, since I intend to try it on my dear 
little son. 

I am patriot enough to take pains to 
bring this useful invention into fashion in 
England ; and I should not fail to write to 
some of our doctors very particularly about 
tt|if I knew any one of them that I thought 



had virtue enough to destroy such a con- 
siderable branch of their revenue for the 
good of mankind. But that distemper is 
too beneficial to them, not to expose to all 
their resentment the hardy wight that should 
undertake to put an end to it. Perhaps, if 
I live to return, I may however, have cour- 
age enough to war with them. Upon this 
occasion, admire the heroism in the heart 
of your friend, &c 
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[Db. JonrioH Mid : " Sir Wllllun Temple mm the fln* 
writer who gave cedenoe to Bni^lih proee ; before his 
time, they were cweleei of eRaagement, and did sot 
mind whether a eentenoe ended with an imp(»1ant weed 
or an inaignlficant word, or with what part of qieeoh 
it was oonoluded." It la true that eome of Templelt 
prodnetione are eminently dietingiiiahed by hannonj 
and cadence; bnt that he waa the llret to intro- 
duce the latter, will not be admitted by any one who !■ 
familiar with the proee of Cowley, Biihop Hall, Jerei^f 
Ti^lor, and Dxyden.] 

The honor which I received by a letter 
from your ladyship* was too great not to be 
acknowledged : vet I doubted whether that 
occasion could bear me out in the confi- 
dence of giving your ladyship any fnrther 
trouble. But I can no longer forbear, on 
account of the sensible wounds that have 
so often of late been given your friends here, 
by the desperate expressions in several of 
your letters, respecting ^our temper of mind| 
your health, and your life ; in all which you 
must allow them to be extremely concerned. 
Perhaps none can be, at heart, more partial 
than what I am to whatever regards your 
ladyship, nor more inclined to defend you on 
this very occasion, how unjust and unkind 
soever you are to yourself. But when you 
throw away your health, or your life, so great 
a remainder of your own family, and so great 
hopes of that into which you are entered, 
and all by a desperate melancholy, upon an 
event past remedy, and to which all the mor- 
tal race is perpetually subject, gives me 
leave to tell you, madam, that what you do 
is not at all consistent either with so good a 
Christian, or so reasonable and so great a 
person, as your ladyship appears to the world 
in all other lights. 

I know no duty in religion more generally 

•Addramed to the Oountemof Smx in 1C74, after tM 
death of her oalj draghtar. 
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Agreed on, Dor niOTe jastlj required by Qod 
Almighty, than a perfect sabmiuion to His 
will in all thhin ; nor can I think any dis- 
position of mind can either please Him more, 
. or become ns better* than that of being sat- 
isfied with all He gi^es, and contented with 
all He takes awaj. None, I am sure, can 
be of more honor to God, nor of more ease 
to onrselyes. For, if we consider Him as 
oar Maker, we cannot contend with Him ; if 
as onr Father, we onght not to distrust Him ; 
■o that we may be confident, whatever He 
does is intenaed for good ; and whatever 
happens ihat we interpret otherwise, yet we 
can get nothing by repining, nor save any- 
thing by resisting. 

But if it were fit for ns to reason with 
God Almighty, and your ladyship's loss were 
acknowleqEfed as mat as it could have been 
to any one, yet, I doubt, you would have but 
iU grace to complain at the rate you have 
done, or rather as you do ; for the first emo- 
tions or passions may be pardoned ; it is 
only the continuance of them which makes 
them inexcusable. In this world, madam, 
there is nothing perfectly good ; and what- 
ever is called so, is but either comparatively 
with other things of its kind, or else witn 
the evil diatis mingled in its eomnosition ; 
so he is a good man who is better tnan men 
commonly are, or in whom the good quali- 
ties are more than the bad ; so in the course 
of life, his condition is esteemed good which 
is better than that of most other men, or in 
which the good circumstances are more than 
the evil. By this measure, I doubt madam, 
your complaints ought to be turned into ac- 
Knowledgments, and vour friends would have 
cause to rejoice ratner than condole with 
you. When your ladyship has fairly consid- 
ered how God Almighty nas dealt with you 
in what He has given, yon may be left to 
judge yourself how you have dealt with Him 
in your complaints for what He has taken 
away. Jf you look about you, and consider 
other lives as well as ^our own, and what 
your lot is, in companson with those that 
have been drawn in the circle of your know- 
ledge ; if you think how few are bom with 
honor, how many die without name or chil- 
dren, how little beauty we see, how few 
friends we hear of, how much poverty, and 
how many diseases there are in the world, 
you will &ll down upon your knees, and, in- 
stead of repining at one affliction, will ad- 
mire so many blessings as you have receiv- 
ed at the hand of God. 
To put*your ladyship in mind of what you 
VOL vm 



are, and of the advantages which you have, 
would look like a design to flatter you. But 
this I may say, that we will pity you as much 
as you please, if you will tell us who they 
are whom you think, upon all circumstan- 
ces, you have reason to envy. Now, if I 
had a master who gave me all I could ask, 
but thought fit to take one thinff firom me 
again, eitner because I used it ul. or gave 
myself so much over to it as to neglect what 
I owed to him, or to the world ; or, perhaps 
because he would show his power, and put 
me in mind from whom I held all the rest, 
would you think I had much reason to com- 
plain of hard usage, and never to remem- 
ber any more what was left me, never to for^ 
get what was taken away ? 

It is true you have lost a child, and all 
that could be lost in a child of that age : but 
you have kept one child, and you are likely 
to do so long ; you have the assurance of 
another, and the hopes of many more. You 
have kept a husband, great in employment, 
in fortune, and ia the esteem of good men. 
You have kept your beauty and your he^th, 
unless you have destroyed them yourself, or 
discouraged them to stay with you by usinff 
them ill. You have friends who are as kind 
to you as yon can wish, or as you can give 
them leave to be. You have honor and 
esteem from all who know you ; or if ever it 
fails in any degree, it is only npon that point 
of your seeming to be fiJlen out with God 
and the whole world, and neither to care for 
yourself, nor anything else afUr what yon 
nave lost 

You will say, perhaps, that one thinff was 
all to you, and your fondness of it made yon 
indifferent to everything else. But this, I 
doubt, will be so far from justifying you, that 
it will prove to be your fault as well as your 
misfortune. God Almighty gave you all the 
blessings of life, and yon set your heart 
wholly upon one, and despise or undervalue 
all the rest ; is this His fault or yours ? Nay, 
is it not to be very unthankful to Heaven, as 
well as very scornful to the rest of the world T 
is it not to say, because you have lost one 
thing God has given, you tiiank Him for no- 
thing He has left, and care not what He 
takes away? is it not to say, since that one 
is ffone out of the world, there is nothing 
left in it which you think can deserve your 
kindness or esteem ? A friend makes a feast, 
and places before me all that his care or kind- 
ness could provide ; but I set my heart upon 
one dish alone, and if that happens to be 
thrown down, I scorn all the rest, and though 
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he sends for another of the same kind, yet 
I rise from the table in a rage, and say : 
'^ My friend is become my enemy, and he has 
done me the greatest wrong in the world." 
Have I reason, madam, or good grace in 
what I do ? or would it become me better to 
eat of the rest that is before me, and think 
no more of what had happened, and could 
not be remedied? 

Christianity teaches and commands us to 
moderate, our passions : to temper our af- 
fections towards all things below; to be 
thankful for the possession, and patient un- 
der the loss, whenever He who gave shall 
see fit to take away. Tour extreme fond- 
ness was perhaps as displeasing to God be- 
fore as now your extreme affliction is ; and 
your loss may have been a punishment for 
your faults in the manner of enjoying what 
yon had. It is at least pious to ascnbe all 
the ill that befalls us to our own demerits, 
rather than to injustice in God. And it be- 
comes us better to adore the issues of His 
providence in the effects, than to inquire into 
the causes ; for submission is the only way 
of reasoning between a creature and its Mak- 
er; and contentment in His will is the great- 
est duty that we can pretend to, and the best 
remedy we can apply to all our misfortunes. 

Passions are perhaps the stings without 
which, it is said, no honey is made. Tet I 
think all sorts of men have ever agreed they 
ought to be our servants, and not our mas- 
ters ; to give us some agitation for entertain- 
ment or exercise, but never to throw our rea- 
son out of its seat. It is better to have no 
passions at all, than to have them too vio- 
lent ; or such alone as, instead of heighten- 
ing our pleasures, affbx^ us nothing but vex- 
ation and pain. 

In all such losses as your ladyship's has 
been, there is something that common na- 
ture cannot be denied ; there is a great deal 
that good nature may be allowed. Sut all ex- 
cessive and outrageous grief or lamentation 
for the dead was accounted, among the an- 
cient Christians, to have something heathen- 
ish ; and, among the civil nations of old, to 
have something oarbarous ; and therefore it 
has been the care of the first to moderate it 
by their precepts, and of the latter to restrain 
it by their laws. When young children are 
taken away, we are sure they are well, and 
escape much ill. which would in all appear- 
ance have befallen them if they had stayed 
longer with us. Our kindness to them is 
deemed to proceed from common opinions 
or fond imaginations, not friendship or es- 



teem ; and to be grounded upon entertidn- 
ment rather than use in the many offices of 
life. Nor would it pass from any person be- 
sides your lad^hip to say you lost a com- 
panion and a fnend of nine years old ; though 
vou lost one, indeed, who gave the fairest 
dopes that could be of being both in time 
and everything else that is estimable and 
good. But yet that itself is very uncertain, 
considering the chances of time, the infec- 
tion of company; the snares of the world, 
and the passions of youth ; so that the most 
excellent and agreeable creature of that 
tender age might, by the course of years 
and accidents, become the most miserable 
herself; and a greater trouble to her friends 
by living long, than she could have been by 
dying young. 

Yet, after all, madam, I think your loss so 
great, and some measure of your grief so 
deserved, that, would all your passionate 
complaints, all the anguish of your heart, do 
anytning to retrieve it; could tears water 
the lovely plant, so as to make it grow again 
after once it is cut down : could si^hs fur- 
nish new breath, or could it draw life and 
spirits from the wasting of yours, I am sure 
your friends would be so far from accusing 
your passion, that they would encourage it 
as much, and share it as deeply, as they 
could. But alas I the eternal laws of the 
creation extinguish all such hopes, forbid all 
such designs; nature gives us many chil- 
dren and friends to take them away, but 
takes none away to give them to us again. 
And this makes the excesses of grief to be 
universally condemned as unnatural, be- 
cause so much in vain ; whereas nature does 
nothing in vain ; as unreasonable, because so 
contrary to our own designs ; for we all de- 
sign to be well and at ease, and by grief we 
make ourselves troubles most properly out of 
the dust, whilst our ravings and complaints 
are but like arrows shot up in the air at no 
mark, and so to no purpose, but only to fall 
back upon our own heads and destroy our- 
selves. 

Perhaps, madam, you will say this is your 
design, or, if not, your desire ; but I hope 
Tou are not so far ^one, or so desperately 
bent. Your ladyship knows very well your 
life is not your own, but His who lent it you 
to manage and preserve in the best way you 
can, and not to throw it away, as if it came 
from some common hand. Our life belongs, 
in a great measure, to our country and our 
family ; therefore, by all human law, as well 
as divine, self-murder has ever been agreed 
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upon as the greatest crime ; and it is pun- 
ished here with the utmost shame, which is 
all that can be inflicted upon the dead. But 
is the crime much less to sill ourselves by a 
slow poison than by a sudden wound? Now. 
if we do ity and know we do it, by a long ana 
continual grief, can we think ourselves in- 
nocent 7 W hat great difference is there, if 
we break our hearts or consume them, if we 
pierce them or bruise them ; since all ter- 
minates in the same death, as all arises from 
the same despair 7 But what if it does not 
go so far ; it is not, indeed, so bad as it might 
be, but that does not excuse it Though I 
do not kill my neighbor, is it no hurt to 
wound him ? or to spoil him of the conve- 
niences of life ? The greatest crime is for 
a man to kill himself ; is it a small one to 
wound himself by anguish of heart, by grief, 
or despair, to ruin his health, to shorten his 
age, to deprive himself of all the pleasure, 
ease, and enjoyment of life 7 . . . 

Whilst I had any hope that your tears 
would ease yon, or that your ^ef would con- 
sume itself by liberty and time, your lady- 
ship knows very well I never accused it, nor 
ever increased it by the common formal 
ways of attempting to assuage it : and this, 
I am sure, is the first office of the kind I 
ever performed, otherwise than in the most 
ordinary forms. I was in hopes what was 
so violent could not be long ; but when I 
observed it to grow Htronger with a^e, and 
increase like a stream the further it ran ; 
when I saw it draw out to such unhappy 
consequences, and threaten not less than 
your cnild, your health and your life^ I could 
no longer forbear this endeavor. Nor can I 
end it without begging of your ladyship, for 
God's sake, for your own, for that of your 
children and friends, your country and your 
family, that yon would no longer abandon 
yourself to so disconsolate a passion ; but 
that yon would at length awaken your piety, 
give way to your prudence, or, at least, rouse 
up the invincible spirit of the Percies, which 
never yet shrunk at any disaster ; that yon 
would sometimes remember the great hon- 
ors and fortunes of your family, not always 
the losses ; cherish those veins of good hu- 
mor Uiat are so natural to yon, and sear up 
those of ill, that would make you so unkind 
to your children and to yourself; and, above 
all, that you would enter upon the cares of 
vour health and your life. For my part, I 
know nothing that could be so great an 
honor and a satisfaction to me, as if your 
ladyship would own me to have contributed 



towards this cure : but, however, none can 
perhaps more justly pretend to your pardon 
for the attempt, since there is none, I am 
sure, who has always had at heart a greater 
honor for your ladyship's family, nor can 
have more esteem for you, than, madam, 
your most obedient ana most humble ser- 
vant 

Sib William TmrLi. 



THE CUSTOMS CORDON. 

[Anton Aubxandkk von Aubupbbo ("Anaataaiiu 
GrQn), a popular Gennan poet, was born April 11, 1806. 
His poem TheLatt Kniyktt and the pieces collected 
In Walk$ of a FiMi of Tiaima, gave him a place among 
the best living poets of his country.] 

Ovn country Is a garden, which the timid gardener^s 

doubt 
With an iron palisado has inclosed round abont ; 
But without liye folk whom entrance to this gardaa 

could make glad ; 
And a guest who lores sweet scenery cannot be so reiy 

bad. 

Black and yelk>w lists go stretching round our borders 

grim and tight; 
Custom-house and beadle>watchers guard our ftontien 

day and night, — 
Sit by day before the tax-house, lurk by night V th* 

long damp grass. 
Silent, crouching on th^ stomachs, lowering round on 

all that pass; 

That no single foreign dealer, foreign wine, tobacco 

bale, 
Toreign silk, or foreign linen, slyly steal within their 

pale; 
That a guest, than all more hated, set not foot upon 

our earth, — 
7%(mghii which in a foreign soil In foreign light, has 

haditsblrthi 

Finally the watch grows weary, when the ghoetly hour 

draws near; 
Tor in our good land how many fh)mall qieotres shrink 

infearl 
Gold and cutting blows the north wind, on each limb 

doth ftdntnesB foil ; 
To the pot house steal the watchers, where both wine 

and comfort call. 

Seel there start forth from the bushes, firam the 

night-wind*8 shrouding wings, 
ICen with heavy packs all laden, carts nphei^Md with 

richest things : 
Silent as the night>fog creeping, through the Bcrfseless 

traots they wend ; 
See I there, too, goes Thought amongst them, towards 

his mission's sacred end 
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With the inragglen mnit he timT«l,— he whom nothing 

hides tnm. aight ; 
With the murky mieto fo creeping,— he the eon of Day 

and Light r 
O^oome forth, je thintjr drinkeni weary watchen- 

oiit,thiewayl 
Vling yonnelTea in rank and file,— pott yoonelTes in 

armed arrayl 

Point your mnaketi I link yonr colon, with the free- 

man*a solemn pride ! 
Let the drums glre Joyftil thunder 1 —cast the Jealons 

barrien wide! 
That with green palms aU-Tictofions, proud and fkve in 

raiment bright, 
Ihioogh the hospitable country Thouoht nmy wander, 

scattering light t 



TWO ROMAN LEGENDS. 

COBIOLAirUS.— CINCIirirATUS. 

[HmrBT OnoBOS Liddkll, P. D., bom in IBngland In 
1811, studied at the Charter House ; graduated at Christ 
t%urch, Oxford, In 1833, with the highest honors; was 
Skead-mastor of Westminster school ; ehaplaln extraoi^ 
ilinary to the Queen (1888); became dean of Christ 
Chnitsh in 18U, and Tice«hanoeUor In 1870; translated 
(with Dean Scott)," Puww*« Grmk Lmtam ;" and wrote 
a ** HMory •/ JfewM, ** from the earliest times to the 

iatabUshment of the Empire (I860).] 

« 

LBOKVD or C0BI0LAKU8 AND THB TOL80IAK8. 

ClUQS Marcins waB a youth of high patri- 
cian familjr) being of the blood of the Sabine 
king, Ancas MarciuB : and he was brought 
up by hit mother Volumnia, a true Roman 
matron, noble and generous, proud and 
Btem, implacable towards enemieSi unfor- 
giving towards the faults of friends. Caius 
grew up with all the faults and virtues of 
his mother, and was soon found among the 
chief opponents of the Plebeians. He won 
a civic crown of oak for savin^^ a fellow- 
citizen at the battle of Lake RegiUus, when 
he was seventeen years of age. But he 
gained his chief fame in the Volscian wars. 
For the Romans, being at war with this peo- 
ple, attacked Corioli. a Latin city which 
then had fallen into the hands of the Vols- 
cians. But the assailants were driven back 
by the garrison ; when Caius Marcius ral- 
lied the fugitives, turned upon his pursuers, 
and, driving them back in turn, entered the 
gates along with them : and the city fell 
into the hands of the Romans. For this 
bravo conduct he was named after the city 



which he had taken, Gains Marcius Coriol* 
anus. 

Now it happened, soon after this, that 
there was a great dearth at Borne, and that 
Gelon, the Greek king of Syracuse, sent 
ships laden with com to relieve the distress 
of the citizens. It was debated in the Sen- 
ate how this com should be distributed. 
Some were for giving it avvay to the poorer 
sort : some were for selling it at a low price; 
but Goriolanns, who was greatly enraged at 
the concessions that had been made to the 
Plebeians, and hated to see them protected 
by their new officers, the Tribunes, spoke 
vehemenUy aeainst these proposals, and 
said : " Why do they ask us for com ? Ther 
have got their Tribunes. Let them go back 
to tiie Sacred Hill, and leave us to rule 
alone. Or let them give up their Tribunes, 
and they shall have the com.'' This inso- 
lent language wrought up the Plebeians to 
a height of rary against Gains Marcius, and 
they would have torn him in pieces; but 
their Tribunes persuaded them to keep their 
hands off, and then cited him before the 
Goraitia to give account of his conduct. 
The main bcny of the Patricians were not 
inclined to imperil themselves by support- 
ing Goriolanus; so, after some violent strag- 
gles, he declined to stand his trial, but left 
Rome, shaking the dust from his feet airainst 
his thankless countrymen (for so he deem- 
ed them), and vowing that thev should bit- 
terly repent of having driven Caius Marcius 
Gonolanus into exile. 

He made his way to Antium, another La- 
tin city wluch had become the capital of the 
Volscians, and going to the house of Attius 
TulUus, one of the chief men of the nation, 
he seated himself near the hearth by the 
household gods, a place which among the 
Italian nation was neld sacred. When Tul- 
lius entered, the Roman rose and greeted 
his former enemy : '^ My name (he said) 
is Gains Marcius ; my surname Goriolanus 
— the only reward now remaining for all 
my services. I am an exile from Rome, 
my country ; I seek refuge in the house of 
my enemy. If you will use my services, I 
will serve you well ; if yon would rather 
take vengeance on me, strike, I am 
ready." 

Tullius at once accepted the offer of the 
'* banished lord ;" and determined to break 
the treaty which there then was between his 
people and the Romans. But the Volscians 
were afraid to go to war. So Tullius had 
recourse to frand. It happened that one 
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AtiniuB, a Plebeian of Rome, bad been 
warned in a dream to ^o to tne Consuls, 
and order tbem to celebrate the Great 
Games over again, because of some defect 
in their first celebration. But he was afraid 
and would not go. Then his son fell sick 
and died ; and affain he dreamt the same 
dream; but still he would not go. Then 
he was himself stricken with palsy ; and so 
he delayed no longer, but made his friends 
carry him on a litter to the Consuls. And 
they believed his words, and the Great 
Games were celebrated again with increas- 
ed pomp ; and many of the Volscians, being 
at peace with Rome came to see them. Upon 
tills TuUius went secretly to the Consuls, 
and told them that his countrymen were 
thronging to Rome, and he feared they had 
mischief in their thoughts. Then the Con- 
suls laid this secret information before the 
Senate; and the Senate decreed that all 
Volscians should depart from Rome before 
•unset. This decree seemed to the Vol- 
scians to be a wanton insult, and they went 
home in a rage. Tullius met them on their 
way home at the fountain of Ferentina. 
where the Latins had been wont to hold 
their councils of old ; and he spoke to them 
and increased their anger, and persuaded 
them to break off their treaty with the Ro- 
mans. So the Volscians made war against 
Rome, and chose Attius Tullius their coun- 
tryman and Caius Marcius the Roman to be 
their commanders. 

The army advanced against Rome, ravag- 
ing and lavine waste all the lands of the 
Plebeians, Dutlettiug those of the Patricians 
remain untouched. This increased the jeal- 
ousy between the Orders, and the Consuls 
found it impossible to raise an army to go 
out against the enemy. Coriolanus took one 
Latin town afler another, and even the 
Volscians deserted their own general to 
serve under his banners. He now ad- 
vanced and encamped at the Cluilian Foss, 
within five miles ot the city. 

Nothing was now to be seen within the 
walls but consternation and despair. The 
temples of the gods were filled with sup- 
pliants: the Plebeians themselves press- 
ed the Senate to make peace with the terri- 
ble Coriolanus. At length this great coun- 
cil agreed to send five men, chiefs among 
the Patricians, to turn away the anger of 
their countryman. He received them with 
the utmost sternness ; said that he was now 
general of the Volscians, and must do what 
was best for his new friends ; that if they 



wished for peace they must restore all the 
lands and places that had been taken from 
the Volscians, and must admit these people 
to an equal league, and put them on an equal 
footing with the Latins. The deputies could 
not accept these terms, so they returned to 
Rome. The Senate sent them back, to ask 
for milder terms; but the haughty exile 
would not suffer them to enter his camp. 

Then went forth another deputation, grav- 
er and more solemn than the former, — ^the 
Pontiffs, Flamens, and Augurs, all attired 
in their priestly robes, who besought him, 
by all that he held sacred, by the respect he 
owed to his country's gods, to give them 
assurance of peace and safety. He treated 
them with grave respect, but sent them 
away without relaxing any of his demands. 

It seemed as if the glory of Rome were 
departing, as if the crown were about to be 
transferred to the cities of the Volscians. 
But not so was it destined to be. It chanced 
that as all the women were weeping and 
praying in the temples, the thouffnt arose 
among them that tney mieht effect what 
Patricians and Priests haa alike failed to 
do. It was Valeria, the sister of the great 
Valerius Poplicola, who first startea the 
thought, and she prevailed on Volumnia, 
the stem mother of the exile, to accompany 
the mournful train. With them also went 
Virgilia, his wife, leading her two boys by 
the hand, and a crowd of other women. 
Coriolanus beheld them from afar, as he 
was sitting on a raised seat among the Vols- 
cian chiefs, and resolved to send oack them 
also with a denial. But when they came 
near, and he saw his mother at the head of 
the sad procession, he sprang from his seat, 
and was about to kiss ner. But she drew 
back with all the loftiness of a Roman ma- 
tron, and said : *' Art thou Caius Marcius, 
and am I thy mother ? or art thou the gene- 
ral of the Volscian foe, and I a prisoner in 
his camp ? Before thou kissest me, answer 
me that question. " Caius stood silent, and 
his mother went on : *^ Shall it be said that 
it is to me — to me alone — ^that Rome owes 
her conqueror and oppressor ? Had I never 
been a mother, my country had still been 
free. But I am too old to feel this misery 
long. Look to thy wife and little ones ; 
thou art enslaving thy country, and with it 
thou enslavest tbem." The nerce Roman's 
heart sunk before the indignant words of 
her whom he had feared and respected from 
his childhood ; and when his wife and child- 
ren hanging about him added their Boh 
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prayers to the loftj supplications of his 
mother, he turned to her with bitterness of 
soul, and said : " my mother, thou hast 
saved Rome, but destroyed thy son I *' 

So he drew ofF his army, and the women 
went back to Rome and were hailed as the 
saviours of their country. And the Senate 
ordered a temple to be built on the spot 
where Coriolanus had yielded, and dedicat- 
ed to *' Woman's Fortune " (Portuna Mulie- 
bris) ; and Valeria was the first priestess of 
the temple. 

But Coriolanus returned to dwell among 
the Volscians ; and Tullius, who had before 
become jealous of his superiority, excited 
the people against him, saying that he had 
purposely spared their great enemy the city 
of Rome, even when it was within their 
grasp. So he lost favour, and was slain in 
a tumult ; and the words he had spoken to 
his mother were truly fulfilled. 

LBOEKD OF GI]rGIVNl.T17S AND THB ^QUIAKS. 

In the course of the .^Squian wars, Minu- 
cius, one of the Consuls of the year 458 
B. c, suffered himself to be cut off from 
Rome in a narrow valley of Mount Algidus, 
and it seemed as if hope of delivery there 
was none. However, five horsemen found 
means to escape and report at Rome the 
perilous condition of the Consul and his 
army. Then the other Consul referred the 
matter to the Senate, and it was agreed that 
the only man who could deliver the army 
was L. Quinctius Cincinnatus. Therefore 
this man was named Dictator, and deputies 
were sent to acquaint him with his high 
diffnity. 

Now this Lucius Quinctius was called 
Cincinnatus, because he wore his hair in 
long curling locks (cincinni) ; and, though 
he was a Patrician, he lived on his own 
small farm, like any plebeian yeoman. This 
farm was beyond the Tiber in the Vatican 
district ; ana here he lived contentedly with 
his wife Racilia. 

Three years before he had been reduced to 
poverty by the necessity of paying the bail- 
money forfeited by his son Kseso, a wild and 
insolent young man, who despised the Ple- 
beians and hated their Tribunes ; like Corio- 
lanus he was impeached by one of the Tri- 
bunes for acts of insolence and violence 
against the people. His father interceded 
for him, and was likely to have prevailed, 
when one Volscius Fictor allegea that his 
brother, an old and sickly man, had been 



attacked by Eeso and a party of young 
Patricians by night in the Suburra, and 
had died of the treatment then received. 
The indignation of the people rose high ; 
and Eseso, again like Coriolanus, fled from 
Rome. Next year all Rome was alarmed 
by finding that the Capitol had been seized 
by an enemy during the night This enemy 
was Appius Herdonius, a Sabine, and witn 
him was associated a band of desperate 
men, exiles and runaway slaves. The Con- 
sul, P. Valerius, collected a force, and took 
the Capitol ; but he was himself killed in 
the assault, and L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
father of the banished Kseso, was chosen to 
succeed him. When he heard the news of 
his elevation, he turned to his wife and said : 
" I fear, Racilia, our little field must remain 
this year unsown.^' Then he assumed the 
robe of state, and went to Rome. Now it was 
believed that K»so had been concerned in 
the desperate enterprise that had just been 
defeated. Perhaps he fell in the assault of 
the Capitol : at all events, he is heard of 
no more. His father was very bitter against 
the Tribunes and their party, to whom he 
attributed his son*s disgrace, and he used 
all the power of the Consulate to thwart the 
Tribunes. At the end of his year of ofiice, 
however, when the Patricians wished to con- 
tinue him in the consulship, he warned them 
against setting an example of violating the 
constitution, and returned to his rustic life 
as if he had never left it 

It was two years after these events, that 
the deputies of the Senate, who came to in- 
vest him with the ensigns of dictatorial 
power, found him working on his little farm. 
He was clad in his tunic only ; and as the 
deputies advanced, they baaehim put on 
his toga, that he might receive the com- 
mands of the Senate in seemly disguise. 
So he wiped off the dust and sweat, the 
signs of labour, and bade his wife fetch his 
toga, and asked anxiously whether all was 
right or no. Then the deputies told him 
how the army was beset by the ^quian foe, 
and how the Senate looked on him as the 
saviour of the state. A boat was provided 
to carry him over the Tiber ; and when he 
reached the other bank, he was greeted by 
the Senate, who attended him to the City, 
while he himself walked in state, with his 
four-and-twenty lictors. 

Next day Cincinnatus chose L. Tarqui- 
tius as his Master of the Horse. This man 
was a Patrician, but like the Dictator him- 
self, was poor, — so poor, that he could not 
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afford to keep a hone, but was obliged to 
serre among the foot soldiers. 

That same day the Dictator and his Mas- 
ter of the Horse, came down into the Forom, 
• ordered all the shops to be shut, and all 
business to be suspended. All men of the 
military age were to meet them in the Field 
of Mars before sunset, each man with five 
days' provisions and twelve stakes; the 
elaer men were to see to the provisions, 
while the soldiers were preparing the stakes. 
Thus all was got ready in time : the Dicta- 
tor led them forth^ and they marched so 
rapidly that by night they had reached 
Mount Algidus, where the army of the Con- 
sul was hemmed in. 

Then the Dictator, when he had discover- 
ed the place of the enemy's army, ordered his 
men to put all their baggaee down in one 
place and then to surround vie enemy*s camp. 
They obeyed, and each one raising a shout, 
began digging a trench and fixing his stakes, 
so as to lorm a palisade round the enemy. 
The Consul's army, which was hemmed in, 
heard the shout of their brethren, and flew to 
arms ; and so hotly did they fight all night, 
thatthe .ZBlquians had no time to attend to the 
new foe, and next morning they found them- 
selves hemmed in on all sides by the trench 
and palisade, so that they were now between 
two Koman armies. They were thus forced 
to surrender. The Dictator required them 
to give up their chiefs, and made their 
whole army pass under the yoke, which 
was formed by three spears fixed upright 
in the grouna, and a fourth bound across 
them at the top. 

Cincinnatus returned to Rome amid the 
shouts and exultation of the rescued sol- 
diers : they gave him a eolden crown, in 
token that he had sa)Ved the lives of many 
citizens; and the Senate decreed that he 
should enter the city in triumph. 

So Cincinnatus accomplished the purpose 
for which he had been made Dictator in 
twenty-four hours. One evening he march- 
ed forth to deliver the Consul, and the next 
evening he returned victorious. 

But he would not lay down his high office 
till he had avenged his son Eseso. Accord- 
ingly he summoned Yolscius Fictor, the 
accuser, and had him tried for perjury. 
The man was condemnned and went into 
exile ; and then Cincinnatus once more re- 
turned to his wife and farm. 



Wisdom is to the soul what health is to 
the body. BocnxroucAiTLo. 



TO THE MAN-OF-WAR-BIRD. 

[* Waut Whrmait, born at Wcit Hills, Long Island, 
N. T., May 81, 1819. He learned printing and tnbee- 
quently the carpenter's trade. Later he tangbt school 
and for hrief periods edited papers in New Orleans and 
Hnntington, L. I. His poetical writings are hj soma 
critics highly landed and bj othen strongly coadsmned. 
His Leave* of Or«m, aj^eared in 1866; Dnim-Itap^ 
in 1885 ; and Tuo INmlcii, in 1873. From his rnf 
unequal productions we select the following gem :] 

Thou who hast dept all night upon the itoroi. 

Waking renewed on thy prodigious pinions, 

(Burst the wild storm ? abore it thou asoended*st» 

And rested on the sky, thy slare that cradled thee^) 

Now a blue point, far, Ikr in hearen floating. 

As to the light emerging here on deck I watch thee, 

(Myself a qwck, a point on tiie world's floating Tsst). 

Tmr, far at sea, [wrsck^ 

After the night's fleroe drifts hare strewn the shore with 

With re-appearing day as now so happy and serene. 

The roqr and elastic dawn, the flashing sun, 

The limpid qnread of air cerulean, 

Thou also re-appearest. 

Thou bom to match the gale (thou art all wings), 

To oc^ with hearen and earth and sea and hurricane^ 

Thou ship of air that never ftirl'st thy sails. 

Bays, eren weeks untired and onward, through spaoe^ 

realms gyrating, 
At dusk thou look'st on Senegal, at mom America, 
That sport*st amid the lightning-flash and thunder 

doud. 
In them, in thy experiences, had'st thou my soul. 
What Joys t what |<>ys were thine I 



TRENCHEB FRIENDS. 

[TiuooMiB, a native of Megara, of whose personal hii- 
tory veiy little is known, was bom in Greece about 
570 B. 0. and died 490 1. o. He was of noble birth.] 

Many are trencher-friends ; few adhere to 
thee in matters of difficulty. Nothing is 
harder to detect than a soul, of base afloy, 
Cyrurs*, and nothing of more value than 
caution. The loss of alloyed gold and sil- 
ver may be borne ; it is easy for a shrewd 
intellect to discover its real quality ; but if 
a friend's heart be secretly untrue, and a 
treacherous heart be within him, this is the 
falsest thing that the gods have made for 
man, and this is the hardest of all to dis- 
cover. For thou canst not know man's 
mind or woman's either, before thou hast 
proved it, like a beast of burden. 

*Wa]t Whitman's complete works, published by D. 
McKay, Philadelphia, 1887. 
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THE QOLDEK AGE. 

Fair fanoiad pioigre !— worth j of thj theme t 
Our heuta go to thee, and we nt ua down 
'Hong the high-ahadowing tieea, on turf 
o'eigruwu 
With flowen, and mark the lake'a tnoaparent 

gLeam — 
The dark and funny monntaina, and the akj 

So loftly delioate; and liat the voioea 
Of thoae primeval beings, joyoualy 

Spending the time where all around rejoioea. 
Onr hearta go to thee; thoa haat fill'd up oar 

dream 
Of a long-loat felicity, whieh made 

The yonth of thia gray world. We lore thy 

theme, 
For man too haa hia youth, which, when 
decay'd 
He wandera feebly on his pilgrimage — 
Seema to his fani^ still the ooldkn aok. 

Thomas BnYsaoir. 



THE SHEPHERDS' GOLDEN AGE.^ 

[William Browne, bom a* TaTistook, 1600; died, 
1646. The author of BrUannia'g Ptutorali, th« 8kip- 
herdPt Pipe, and other poems, is mm almost fingotten. 
Bat in his own time he was popalsr, and won the 
highest compliments ftom Selden, I>rByt<m, Jonson, 
and many others. Milton is said to hare made a study 
of his style, whieh was modelled upon that of the Italian 
writers, and is in oonsequenoe marrsd by iSur-ibtched 
conceits. Milton's Xyddof and Browne's PhUartte are 
sometimes oompared with no discredit to the latter.] 

O! the golden age 

Met all contentment in no aurplusage 
Of dainty vianda, but (aa we do still) 
Drank the pure water of the dyatal rill. 
Fed on no other meata than thoae they fed. 
Labour, the salad that their atpmacha bred; 
Nor sought they for the down of silver awaoa, 
Nor thoae sow-thistle looks each small gale fans. 
But hidea of beasta, which when they liv'd they 

kept. 
Served them for bed and covering when they 

slept. 
If any softer lay, 'twaa (by the loaa 
Of some rock's warmth) on thick and spongy 

moss. 
Or on the ground; some simple wall of clay 
Parting their beds from where their cattle lay. 
And on such pallets one man clipped then 
Kore golden slumbers than this age again. 



I From BrUannia't PaMonUs (song iii. book ii.). by 
William Browne. 



UnksowB wna then the Fhiygian broideiy. 

The Tynan purple and the aoariet dye; 

Such aa their idieep dad, auoh they wove and 

wore, 
Buaaet or white, or thoee miz'd, and no man: 
Exoept sometimes (to bravery inelin'd) 
They dy'd them yellow capa with alder rind. 
The Grecian mantle, Tuacan rpbea of state, 
Tiaaue nor oloth of gold of higheat rate 
They never saw; only in pleasant woods. 
Or Vy th' embordered mai-gin of the floods, 
The dainty nymphs they often did behold 
Olad in their light ailk robea, stitch'd oft with 

gold. 
The Arraa hangings round their comely halls 
Wanted the Cerite'a web and minerals: 
Green boughs of trees with fatt'ning acorns lade. 
Hung full with flowers and garlands quaintly 

made; 
Their homely ooia deck'd trim in low degree. 
As now the court with richest tapestry. 

The daisy soattex'd on each mead and down, 
A golden tuft within a ailver erown — 
(Fair fall that dainty flower ! and may there be 
No shepherd grao'd that doth not honour thee!) 
The primrose, when with six leavea gotten graces 
Maids aa a true-love in their bosoms place; 
The spotless lily by whoae pure leaves be 
Noted the chaate thoughta of virginity; 
The harebell for the atainleaa asur'd hue, 
Olaima to be worn of none but thoae are true; 
The rose, like ready youth, enticing stands. 
And would be cropped if it might chose the handa; 
The yellow Idng-eup Flora them aaaign'd 
To be the badgea of a jealous mind; 
The columbine, in tawny often taken. 
Is then ascribed to such aa are forsaken; 
Flora's choice buttons, of a ruaaet dye. 
Is hope even in the depth of misery; 
The pansy, thistle, all with prickles set^ 
The cowslip, honey-suckle, violet. 
And many hundreds more that graced the 

meada. 
Gardens and groves (where beautious Flora 

treads). 
Were by the Shepherds' daughters (aa yet are 
Us'd in our cots) brought home with special care: 
For bruising them they not alone would quell 
But rot the rest, and spoil their pleasing smeU. 
Much like a lad who in his tender prime 
Sent from his friends to learn the use of time. 
As are his mates, or good or bad, so he 
Thrives to the world, and such lus actions be. 

As in the rainbow's many-coloured hue 
Here see we watchet deepen'd with a blue. 
There a dark tawny with a purple mix'd. 
Yellow and flame, with streaks of green betwixt^ 
A bloody stream into a blushing run 
And end still with the colour which begun, 
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BrawiBg the deeper to a lighter iteia« 
Bringmg the hiijiest to the deep'it aguiL 
With floeh ran ert eeoh miogleth with 

feaow. 
The blue with witchet, green and red with 

jellow; 
Like to the changee which we daily see 
About the dove's neck with vsriety, 
Where none can say (tho' he it strict attends), 
Here one begins, and there the other enda 
80 did the maidens with their various flowers 
Beck up their windows and make neat their 

bowers; 
Using such cunning ss they did dispose 
The ruddy peony with the lighter rose. 
The monkshood with the bu^os, and entwine 
The white, the blue, the flesh-like columbine, 
inth pinks, sweet-williams, that far off the 

eye 
Gould not the manner of tiieir mixtures spy. 
Than with those flowers thqr most of aQ did 



(With all their skill and in most curious wise 

On tufts of herbe or rushes) would they frsme 

A dainty border round the shepherd's name. 

Or posies make, so quaint, so apt, so rare. 

As if the Muses only lived there: 

And that the after world should strive in vain 

What they then did to oounterfeit again. 

Kor will the needle nor the loom e*er be 

So perfect in their best embroidery; 

Nor such composures make of silk and gold. 

As theirs, when nature all her cunning told. 

The word of mine did no man then bewitch: 
They thought none could be fortunate if rich. 
And to the covetous did wish no wrong. 
But what himself desir'd— to live here long. 

As of their songs, so of their lives they deem'd, 
Hot of the longest, bat best performed, esteemed. 
They thought that Heaven to him no life did give 
Who only thought upon the means to live. 
Nor wish'd they 'twere ordained to live here 

ever. 
But as life was ordain'd they might persevere. 

O ! happy men, you ever did possess 
No wisdom but was mixed with simpleness; 
So, wanting malice, and from folly free. 
Since reason went with your simplicity. 
You searched yourselves if all within weire fair. 
And did not learn of others what you were. 
Your lives the patterns of those virtues gave 
Which adulation tells men now they have. 

With poverty in love we only close 
Because our lovers it most truly shows: 
When they who in that blessed sge did move. 
Knew neither poverty nor want of love. 

The hatred which they bore was only this, 
Thai every one did hate to do amiss. 
Their fortune still was subject to their will: 
^heir want (O, happy !) was the want of ill. 



THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. 

(Mr Biehaid Btsals, bosn im Dublin, leTl; died s* 
Uaagannoir, near rsniinMthen. Waks, lat September, 
17S0. He is distingoisbed m Urn "first of the Britisk 
pcriodioal esnyisti." He criginated the TatUr, and 
of its 871 nnmkMrs he wrote IM; and Addison wrote 8«. 
The 8p«ct<aer, Gm rd i t m , Mambkr, and other pariodieels, 

■abeeiinently pabUshed oa the medal of the TtOUr. 

■MO have acted so manj^ dUEamit parts in life: ha 
was a soldier, a writer of comedies, and the author of 
Tkt Chrittiem, Aero—oompoMd, it is said, chiefly for hia 
own edifloation; he was a memher of parliament, a 00m- 
miisionBr of forfeited estates in Scotland (1715), and the 
patsnteeof the Kqyal Ooanpany of CWnedlana, TThefol- 
lowing is an exoeUent summary of his dharaoter and 
life: " Steele was one of the most amiahle and one of 
the most improvident of men. His preoepte were flur 
better than his praotioe; his principles proved no match 
for his tastes. Often sinning, often repenting, alwaja 
geod-natwrsd, and generally in debt, he multiplied 
ttoubles as few men will, and beie them better than 
can."] 



Charity is a virtue of the heart, axid not of 
the hands, says an old writer. Gifts and alms 
are the expressions, not the essenoe, of this 
virtue. A man may bestow great sums on the 
poor and indigent without being charitable, 
and may be charitable when he is not able to 
bestow anything. Charity is therefore a habit 
of good- will, or benevolence, in the soul, which 
disposes us to the love, assistance, and relief 
of mankind, especially of those who stand in 
need of it. The poor man who has this excel- 
lent frame of mind is no less entitled to the 
reward of this virtue than the man who founds 
a college. For my own part, I am charitable 
to an extravagance this way. I never saw an 
indigent person in my life without reaching 
out to him some of this imaginary relief. I 
cannot but sympathize with eveiy one I meet 
that Lb In affliction; and if my abilities were 
equal to my wishes, there should be neither 
pain nor poverty in the world. 

To give my leader a right notion of myself 
in this particular, I shall present him with the 
secret history of one of the most remarkable 
parts of my life. 

I was once engaged in search of the philoso- 
pher's stone. It is frequently observed of men 
who have been busied in this pursuit, that 
though they have failed in their principal de- 
sign, they have however made sudi discoveries 
in their way to it as have sufficiently recom- 
pensed their inquiries. In the same manner, 
though I cannot boast of my success in that 
affair, I do not repent of my engaging in it, 
because it produced in my mind such an ha- 
bitual exercise of charity as made it much 
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better than perhaps it would have been had 
I neyer been lost in so pleasing a delusion. 

As I did not question but I should soon have 
a new Indies in my possession, I was perpetu- 
ally taken up in considering how to turn it to 
the benefit of mankind. In order to it I em- 
ployed a whole day in walking about this 
great city to find out pwpet places for the 
erection of hospitals I had likewise enter- 
tained that project, which has since succeeded 
in another place, of building churches at the 
court-end of the town, with this only diflTerence, 
that instead of fifty, I intended to haye built 
a hundred, and to have seen them all finished 
in less than one year. 

I had with great pains and application got 
together a list of all the French Protestants; 
and, by the best accounts I could come at, had 
calculated the yalue of all those estates and 
effects which eyery one of them had left in his 
own country for the sake of his religion, being 
fully determined to make it up to him, and re- 
turn some of them double of what they had lost 

As I was one day in my laboratory, my 
operator, who was to fill my cofiers for me, 
and used to foot it from the other end of the 
town eyery morning, complained of a sprain 
in his leg that he had met with oyer-against 
St Clement's Church. This so afiected me, 
that as a standing mark of my gratitude to 
him, and out of compassion to the rest of my 
fellow-citizens, I resolyed to new-paye eyery 
street within the liberties, and entered a me- 
morandum in my pocket-book accordingly. 
About the same time I entertained some 
thoughts of mending all the highways on this 
side the Tweed, and of making all the riyers 
in England nayigable. 

But the project I had most at heart was the 
settling upon eyery man in Great Britain three 
pounds a year (in which sum may be comprised, 
according to Sir William Pettit*s obseryations, 
all the necessities of life), leaying to them what- 
eyer else they could get by their own industry 
to lay out on superfluities. 

I was aboye a week debating in myself what 
I should do in the matter of impropriations, 
but at length came to a resolution to buy them 
all up, and restore them to the church. 

As I was one day walking near St. Paul's, I 
took some time to suryey that structure, and 
not being entirely satisfied with it, though I 
could not tell why, I had some thoughts of 
pulling it down, and building it up anew at 
my own expense. 

For my own part, as I haye do pride in me, I 
intended to take up with a coach and six, half a 
dozen footmen,andUyelikeapriyate gentleman. 



It happened about this time that public 
matters looked yery gloomy, taxes came hard, 
the war went on heayily, people complained of 
the great burdens that were laid upon them. 
This made me resolye to set aside one morning 
to consider seriously the state of the nation. 
I was the more ready to enter on it, because I 
was obliged, whether I would or no, to sit at 
home in my morning-gown, haying, after a 
most incredible expense, pawned a new suit of 
clothes, and a full-bottomed wig, for a sum of 
money, which my operator assured me was 
the last he should want to bring all our matters 
to bear. After haying considered many pro- 
jects, I at length resolyed to beat the common 
enemy at his own weapons, and laid a scheme 
which would haye blown him up in a quarter 
of a year had things succeeded to my wishes. 
As I was in this golden dream somebody 
knocked at my door. I opened it, and found 
it was a messenger that brought me a letter 
from the laboratory. The fellow looked so 
miserably poor that I was resolyed to make his 
fortune before he deliyered his message. Bui 
seeing he brought a letter from my operator, 
I concluded I was bound to it in honour, as 
much as a prince is, to giye a reward to one 
that brings him the first news of a yictory. 
I knew this was the long-expected hour of pro- 
jection, and which I had waited for with great 
impatience aboye half a year before. In short, 
I broke open my letter in a transport of joy, 
and found it as follows: — 

" Sib, — After haying got out of you eyery- 
thing you can conyeniently spare, I scorn to 
trespass upon your generous nature, and 
therefore must ingenuously confess to you that 
I know no more of the philosopher's stone than 
you do. I shall only tell you for your comfort, 
that I could neyer yet bubble a blockhead out 
of his money. They must be men of wit and 
parts who are for my purpose. This made me 
apply myself to a person of your wealth and 
ingenuity. How I haye succeeded you your- 
self can best telL — ^Your humble Seryant to 
command, " Thomas Whitk. 

" I haye locked up the laboratory, and laid 
the key under the door." 

I was yery much shocked at the unworthy 
treatment of this man, and not a little mor- 
tified at my disappointment, though not so 
much for what 1 myself as what the public 
suffered by it. I think, howeyer, I ought to 
let the world know what I designed for them, 
and hope that such of my readers who find 
they hs!d a share in my good intentions will 
accept of the will for the deed. 



PRECEPTS OF LIFE. 
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THE CHOIRS. 

[VBnDmioH Ctorrun KMMrooK, eaUed *'The Ger- 
Bfta HoOMT,** aad **th« lktli«r of Modem German 
poetry,** «■■ bom in Qaedlinlnz:-g, PmniMi Saxony, 
July 2, 17a«, and died March 14, 1808. Beeidee the 
epio poem, Jfiwiek, and the drama MtfrmmmCt fleUodU; 
hie two greateet woikB, he wrote a nomber of odee and 
ottier poems.] 

Doar dream which I muit ne*er behold ftalflUed, 
Thoa beamy form, more fldr than orient day, 

float book, and horer yet 

Before my ■wimming dght t 



Do they wear orowne in Tain, that they forbear 
To realiae the heaTenly portrattnre ? 

Shall maible heane them all, 

Xre the bright change be wioogfatT 

Hall chooen ruler of a freer world I 

for thee ihall bloom the nerer-fieding ioog. 

Who bidd*it it be,— to thee 

Beligion*i honors rise. 

Teil could the graTe allow, of thee Fdilng: 
Vgir onoe would Inspiration string the lyre^— 
The streaming tide of Joy» 
My pledge for lofUer rerse. 

Great Is thy deed, my wish. He has not known 
What *tls to melt in bliss, who nerer felt 

DeTotion*s raptures rise 

On sacred Masters wing : 

Ne*er sweetly trembled, when adoring eholn 
Mlng^ their hallowed songs of solemn praise ; 

And, at eadi awfol panse, 

The unseen choirs dtove. 



Long float around my forehead, bliSBltJ dream I 
I hear aOhrlstlan people hymn their God, 

And thousends kneel aft once, 

JehoTah, Lord, to thee I 

The people sing their Sariour, sing the Son ; 

Their simple song according with the hearty 
Yet lofl^, such es lifts 
The aspiring soul fh>m earth. 

On the raised eyeleeh, on the burning cheek, 
The young tear quiTon ; for they Tiew the g^oal. 
Where shinee the golden crown, 
Where angels ware the palm. 

Hush I the dear song wells forth. Now flows along 
Music, as if poured artless tnm. the breast; 
IVir so the Master willed 
To lead its ohannelled course. 

Seep, strong, it seties on the swelling heart, 
Baoning what knows not to call down the tear, 

Or shroud the soul in i^oom, 

Or steep in holy awe. 



Borne on the deep, slow sounds, a holy awe 
Descends. Alternate Toicee sweep the doms^ 
Then blend their choral foroe,-^ 
The theme, hmpmdmg Doom,* 

Or the triumphal Haa to Him who rom. 
While all the host of hearen o*er Sion's hUl 

Hovered, and, praising, saw 

Ascend the Lord of Life. 

One Toice alone, one harp alone, begins ; 
But soon Joins in the CTer fuller choir. 

The people quake. They feel 

A glow of heavenly fire. 

Joj> Joy I they scarce support It Bolls aloud 
The organ's thunder,— now more loud and mors^— •' 

And to the shout of all 

The temjde trembles too. 

TBnonghl I sink ! The wave of people bows 
Before the altar, — ^bows the front to earth; 

They tawte the hallowed cup^ 

Devoutly, deeply, stilL 

One day, when rest my bones beside a ftne^ 
Where^ thus assembled worshippers adore, 

The conscious grave shall heave. 

Its flowrets sweeter bloom; 

And on the mom that from the rook He q>ran(^ 
When panting Praise pursues hii radiant wsy, 
in hear, — He rot ogiiim 
Shall vibrate through the tombw 



PRECEPTS OF LIFE. 

[Babuoh (BnrxDioi) Spzhoka, the eminent meia* 
physician, wes bmrn at Amsterdam, November 24, 1632, 
being a member of the Portnguese^ewlsh community 
In that city. On account of the pantheistic character of 
his writings he was formally expelled from the Syna- 
gogue in 1658, and wes subsequently compelled by per- 
secution to live in seclusion, supporting himself by 
grinding optical glasses, and by painting. He died 
Februaiy 21, 1677. We make the following extrsct 
from that portion of his work on JEUUes whioh treats 
the Deliveranoe of Man.] 

By a careful system of duly ordering and 
linking together the affections of our body 
we may bring it to pass that we are not easi- 
ly wrought on by evil passions. For great- 
er force is needed to control emotions order- 
ed and linked according to the intellectual 



* The words In Italics are passages from 
hymn of Luther*s, very popular in Germany. 
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order than those which are ancertain and 
loose. Wherefore the best we can compass, 
BO long as we have not a perfect know- 
ledge of our emotions, is to layout a method 
and settled rules of life, to commit these to 
memory, and constantly to apply them to 
such particular cases as do commonly meet 
us in life, that so our imagination may be 
penetrated therewith, and we may ever have 
them at hand. We laid down for example, 
amonff the precepts of life, that hatrea 
should be conquered by love or high-mind- 
edness, not repaid in land. Now that this 
command of reason may always be ready 
for us at need, we should often think upon 
and consider the wrongs commonly done 
by men, and in what manner they are ward- 
ed off by a noble mind. For thus we shall 
knit the image of a wrong done ns to the 
imagination of this precept which will al- 
ways be at hand when a wrong is offered 



us. 



But we shall note that in ordering our 
thoughts and imaginations we are ever to 
attend to that which is good in a particular 
thing, that we may always be determined to 
action by an emotion of pleasure. For ex- 
ample, if one sees that he exceedeth in the 
pursuit of honour, let him think of the right 
use thereof, and for what purpose it is to be 
pursued, and by what means to be acquired ; 
not of the misuse and vanity of it, the in- 
consistency of mankind and the like, of 
which no man thinks except for infirmity 
of spirit. For with such thoughts do am- 
bitious men most plague themselves, when 
they despair of attaming the station they 
are bent upon | and so venting their anger 
they would fain be thought philosophers. 
'Tis certain that they are most greedy of 
honour who are loudest concerning the mis- 
use of it and the vanity of the world. Nor 
is this peculiar to the case of ambition, but 
it is common to all who meet with ill-fortune 
and lack strength of mind. ... So he who 
endeavours to govern his emotions and de- 
sires purely by ttie love of freedom will strive, 
as best he may, to know the virtues and 
their causes, and to fill his mind with the 
joy which arises from the true knowledge 
of them ; but in no wise to study men's 
faults, nor to flatter them and make merry 
with a false show of liberty ; and whoever 
will diligently observe and use these pre- 
cepts (for they are not difficult), assur^ 
edly in a short space of time he will be 
able for the most part to guide his ac- 
tions after the rule of reason. 



THE SACRIFICE OF POLYXENA. 

[SminsMiOBeof tla* Hum graftt tnglo poeto of 
O retoa, wm bom at AthaM ■. 0. 478, and diad n. c 
4U8. Am h» wai itioUing through a wood, a pack of 
the royal hooada attaokad and tan him to pieoet. 
From gwafca, o— of hto tan dmaaa fonndod on tha Tala 
of Troj, wa giro the wotat in which tha beastiAil Tir- 
giUf Polyxena, yonngeet daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 
ia ncrillead to conciliate the gode of Qreeee, oiboded 
by the death of Adiillea. The heiald reports to Hecuba 
how brarely bar daughter met her doom : ] 

The amembled hoit of Greece before the tomb 

Stood in PaXL ranke at this md lacrifloe^ 

Achilles* ion holding the Tiigin*! hand 

On the mount*! eummit : near to him I stood; 

Of chosen youths an honorable train 

Were ready there her stmgglings to iiistiahi 

[When silence had been proclaimed through the hoife, 
and libations poured to the shade of Achilles, Pynhns 
qwke these words :— ] 

**0 son of Palens, O my UHmt, 
Accept my ofiering. soothing to the dead: 
Drink this pure crimson strsam of virglB<4ilood, 
Loose all our cables, fill our sails, and grant 
Swift paassge homeward to the Grecian host** 

[The people Joined in the pmyer. Pyrrbus drew ftom 
Iti scabbard his golden sword, and—] 

At his nod 
The noUe youths stept forth to hold the maiden, 
Which, she peroeiTing, with these words addreawd thsat 
** WUling I die; lat no hand touch ma; bokUjr 
To the uplifted sword I hold my neek. 
You give me to the gods, then give bm ftaa.** 
Loud the applause, then Agamemnon cried : 
"Let no man touch her** : and the youths drew badt* 
Soon as she heard the royal words, she clasped 
Her robe, and ftam her shoulder rent it down. 
And bared her snow-white bosom, beauteous 
Beyond the deftest sculptor*a nicest art. 
Then bending to the earth her knee, she mid— 
Ear never yet has heard more monmAil words— 
"If *tis thy will, young man, to strike this breaal^ 
Strike ; or my throat dost thou prefer, behold 
It stretched to meet thy sword.** 

[ETsn the "rugged Pyrrbus'* is touched with ptty, 
pauses, and at last reluctantly — ] 

Deq) In her boeom plunged the shining steeL 
Her life-blood gushed in streams : yet e*eu In death. 
Studious of modesty, her beauteous limbs 
She corered with her robe. 



Such is the contrast to be found in human 
character, in some a bencYolence that con- 
soles and bestows a relief; in others a de* 
structive persecution of their fellow-men. 

(ERASMxn, b. 1447, d. 1586.) 



MARLOWE'S "FAUSTUS." 
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A SKEPTIC'S ILLUSTRATION OP 

THE POSSIBILITY OF A FUTURE 

EXISTENCE. 

[Bnit DiDSBOT, WM born at Langres, France, Octo- 
ber 6, 1718. Among hit flnt writing! were an AMy 
M Jferfl md &m TItAm; and LtUtr on tht Bfmd, 
(1740). The latter etiabliihed hie xvpatetion, bat it 
eoet him a year*! imprleonment. In later yean he 
wrote serreiral noTele» bat hia reinitation ii chiefly 
fcanded oB the AieyolopAtt* rabotmit dn Beimtom, dm 
ArU et MMen, of which he and D*Alembert were 
Joint editon, and for whidi work hie acnte intellect 
and Taet information pecoUarly fitted him. He ia con- 
■ideied the head of the skeptical phlloeophen styled 
XnqrdopedlstB. He died Joiy SO, 1784.] 

A young Mexican, tired of liis work, was 
sauntering one daj on the seashore. He 
spied a ptank, with one end resting on the 
land, and the other dipping into the water. 
He sat down on the plank, and there gasing 
over the vast space tkat lay spread ont be- 
fore him, he said to himaelf : — *^ It is cer- 
tain that my old grandmother is talking 
nonsense, with her histoiy of I know not 
what inhabitants, who, at I know not what 
time, landed here from I know not where, 
from some country far beyond our seas. 
It is against common sense : do I not 
see the ocean touch the line of the 
sky? And can I believe against the evidence 
of my senses, an old &ble of which nobody 
knows the date, which everybody arranges 
according to his fancy, and which is only a 
tissue of absurdities, about which people 
are ready to tear out one another^s eyes ? 
As he was reasoning in this way, the waters 
rocked him gently on his planl^ and he fell 
asleep. As he idept, the wind arose, the 
waves carried away the plank on which he 
was stretched out, and behold our youthful 
reasoner embarked on a voyage. 

La Mar^chale. ~ Alas, that is the image 
of all of us ; we are each on our planks ; 
the wind blows, and the flood carries us 
away. 

C. — He was already far frx>m the main- 
land when he awoke. No one was ever so 
surprised as our young Mexican, to find him- 
eelt out on the open sea, and he was mighti- 
ly surprised, too, when having lost from siffht 
the shore on which he had been idly walk- 
ing only an instant before, he saw the sea 
touching the line of the sky on every side. 
Then he be^an to suspect that he might 
have been mistaken, and that, if the wmd 



remained in the same quarter, perhaps he 
would be borne to that very shore and 
among those dwellers on it, about whom hia 
grandmother had so often told him. 

La Marechale. — ^And of his anxiety, you 
say nothing. 

C. — He had none. He said to himself t 
'^ What does it matter, provided that I find 
land ? I have reasoned like a giddy-pate, 
granted : but I have been sincere with my- 
self, and that is all that can be required of 
me. If it is no virtue to have understand- 
ing, at any rate it is no crime to be without 
it." Meanwhile the wind continued, the 
man and the plank floated on, and Uie un- 
known shore came into sight. He touched 
it, and behold him again on land. 

La Marechale. — Ah, we shall all of us 
see one another there, one of these days. 

C.^-I hope so, madam ; wherever it may 
be, I shall always be very proud to pay you 
my homaffe. Hardly haa he quitted his 
plank» ana put his foot on the sand, when 
ne perceivea a venerable old man standing 
by nis side. He asked him where he was, 
and to whom he had the honour of speak- 
ing. " I am the sovereign of the country," 
replied the old man. ^* Tou have denied my 
existence?"—" Yes, it is true."—" And the 
fact of my empire ?"— " It is true I"—" I for- 
give you, for 1 am he who sees the bottom of 
all hearts, and I have read at the l^ttom 
of yours that you are of good faith ; but the 
rest of your thoughts andiyour actions are 
not equally innocent." llien the old man, 
who held him by the ear, recalled to him 
all the errors of his life: and as each was 
mentioned, the young Mexican bowed him- 
self upon tiie ground, beat his breast^ and 
besought forgiveness. 



MARLOWE'S "FAUSTUS." 

[OHmmoPHn Uablowk, next to Shakspean the 
iddest of the British dmnatlBta^ was horn in 1564^ and 
died in lft93, from a wound reoeiTed in a qnaireL His 
Dragieal Hi&toqf of the L{fe md Death of Doctor Fmutnt, 
a powerfully conoeired work, fonned the basis of 
<9oethe^''nMiat** Beside this he wrote Taadmriai^ 
ne Jew ofMaUmt and JBdmird JZT., and sereial anony- 
mous dramas an attributed to him. By many critics Mar- 
lowe is beliered to be the author of the second and third 
parts of 8halcspeare*s *' Henry TI.**] 

FAV8TUB.~WAaNSB, hls Seffant 

JtaMtes. Say, Wagner, thou hast perused my will. 
How dost thou like it? 
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Woffner. Sir, to wondrous well, 
A« in all humble duty I do yield 
Mj life and lasting serrioe for your Iota. 

Three Scholan enter. 



[EeiL 



^^muL Gnunerey, Wagner. 
Welcome, gentlemen. 

Fint Bekolar. Now, worthy Vaiistas» wM»tiii«tfc« your 
looks are changed. 

Fkmut. gentlemen I 

Second Bekolar. What alls Faustus? 

FmuL Ah, my sweet chamber-fellow, had I Uyed 
with thee, then had I lived still, but now must die etei^ 
nally. Look, rirs, comes he not 7 comes he not 7 

Fini 8ch, my dear Faustus, what imports this 
fearT 

Bee. Soih, 1m an our pleasure turned to melancholy ? 

Third BeMar. He is not well with being orer-soli- 
taiy. 

Bee. 8eh. If it be so, we will haTe physiciansi and 
Faustus shall be cured. 

Flnt fldk. *Tis but a surfeit, sir ; fear noUilng. 

Flamel. A surfeit of a deadly sin, that hath danmed 
both body and souL 

Bee. Beh, Yet, Flaustus, look up to Hearen, and re- 
member mercy is infinite. 

FanuL ButFaustus*s offence can ne'er be pardoned. 
The serpent that tempted Ere may be saved, but not 
Faustus. gentlemen, hear me with patienoei and 
tremble not at my speeches 1 Though my heart pant 
and quiver to remember that I have been astudent here 
these thirty years, oh, would I had ne'er seen Wirtem- 
berg, never read a book I and what wonders have I done, 
all Gennany can witness, yea, all the world : for which 
Faustus hath lost both Germany and the worid ; yea, 
heaven itself— heaven, the seat of God, the throne of 
the blessed, the kingdom of Joy— and must remain in 
hell for ever. Hell, hell, for ever. Sweet fHends 
what shall become of Faustus, being in hell for ever 7 

Bee. Bch. Yet, Faustus, call on God. 

FaueL On God, whom Faustus bath allured? on 
God, whom .Faustus hath blasphemed? O my God, I 
would weep, but the devil draws in my tears 1 Gush 
forth blood instead of tean, yea, life and soul I Oh, he 
stays my tongue : I would lift up my hands, but see, 
they hold 'em, they hold 'em I 

Scholan. Who, Faustus? 

FnuL Why, Lndfer and Mephistophilis. gentle- 
men, I gave them my soul for my cunning. 

Beholan. God forbid I 

Fernet. God forbid it indeed, but Faustus hath done 
it: for the vain pleasure of four-and-twenty yc«rs hath 
Faustus lost eternal Joy and felicity. I writ them a 
bill with mine own blood; the date is expired: this is 
the time, and he vriU fetch me. 



Fbrel Bch. Why did not Faustus t«ll of this bafoM^ 
that divines might have prayed for thee? 

FautL Oft have I thought to have done so ; but the 
devil threatened to tear me in pieces if I named God : to 
fetch me body and soul if I once gave ear to divinity ; 
and now it is too late. Gentlemen, away, lest yon perish 
with me. 

Bee. Sdb. Oh, what may we do to save Faustus! 

RmaL Talk not of ma, but save younelvest and 
depart 

TMrd Bch. God wfll steengthen me ; I will stay witk 
Faustus. 

FIrai Beh. Tempt not God, sweet Mend, but let uf 
into the next room and pray for him. 

Fkmat. Ay, pray for me, pray for me; and what 
noise soever you hesr, come not unto me, for nothing 
can rescue me. 

See. Bch. Pray thou, and we will pray, that God may 
have mercy upon thee. 

Fhvei. Gentlemen, farewell ; if I live till morning^ 
m visit you ; if not, Faustus is gone to helL 

Behokm. Faustus, fiureweU. 

FAinrus alone.— The Clock strikes Elevaa. 
FaueL Faustus. 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live. 
And then thou must be damned perpetually. 
Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven. 
That time may cease and midnight never come. 
Fidr Nature's eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day 1 or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day. 
That Faustus may repent and save his souL 
O tenie lenle eumte, nodU epU. 

The stars move still, time runs; the clock will strike^ 
The devil will come, and Faustus must be damned. 
Oh, I will leap to heaven : who pulls me down 7 
See where ChriBfli blood streams in the firmament ; 
One drop of blood will save me: Oh, my Christ, 
Rend not my heart for naming of my ChrisL 
Yet I will call on him : spare me, Lucifer. 
Where is it now ? 'tis gone I 
And see a threatening arm and angxy brow. 
Mountains and hills, come, come, and fkll on ib% 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of Heaven. 
No ? then I will headlong run into the earth : 
Gape, earth I no, it will not harbour me. 
You stars that reigned at my nativity. 
Whose influence have allotted death and hell, 
Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist 
Into the entrails of yon labouring cloud ; 
That when you vomit forth into the air, 
My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths^ 
But let my soul mount and ascend to heaven. 



The Watch strikes. 

Oh, half the hour is past : H will all be past 
Oh, if my soul must suffer for my sin. 
Impose some end to my incessant pain. 
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Let IHMutTu lire in hell a thouMind jMn, 

A handred thooMiid, and at the last be eaTed • 

Koend Is limited to damned aonla. 

Why wart thon not a ereatnre wanting sool? 

Or why ia this Immortal that thon haat ? 

Oh, Pythagoras' metempeychoeia, were that tme, 

Thia lonl ahonld fly from me, and I be changed 

Into Bome brutlah beaat. 

All beasts are happy, for when they die, 

Their sonls are soon dissolTed in elements ; 

Bat mine most lire still to be plagued in helL 

Ottrsed be the parents that engendered me ! 

Ko, FboatuB, curse thyself, cnise Lucifer, 

That hath depriTed thee of the Joys of heaTen.' 

The Clock strikes TwelT«. 

It strikes, 1 Atrikes ; now, body, turn to air. 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell. 



Thunder, and enter the DeTila. 

soul, be changed Into small wi 'Jtfdnpt, 
And fall into the ocean : ne*er be found. 

mercy, Hearen, look not so fierce on ma. 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe a while ; 
Vg^ hell, gi^ not; come not Lucifer : 

ni bum my hooka : O Mephistophilis I [AmhnI. 

Enter Scholan. 

Flnl 8elL Gome, gentlemen, let us go to Tiait l^ana- 
tus, 
For such a dreadAil night was nerer seen 
Since first the world's creation did begin ; 
Such fearful shrieks and criea were nerer heard ; 
Pray Hearen the Doctor hare escaped the danger. 
Stc Sek. help ua, heaTens ! see, here are Faustua' 
Umba, 
All torn asunder by the hand of death. 

Third aek, Tha deTil whom Faustns serred hath 
torn him* thus: 
For twixt the houn of twelre and one. methought 

1 heard him shriek and call aloud far help; 

At which same time the houae seemed all on fire 
With dreadful horror of these damned fiends. 



B§e. Bek. Well, gentlemen, though Faustns' end be 
such 
As sTexy Christian heart laments to think on ; 
Tet, for he was a scholar once admired 
For wondrous knowledge In our German schools; 
Well give his mangled limbs due burial ; 
And all the soholars, clothed in mourning black. 
Shall wait upon his heavy flineral. [EumU. 

Ckorm, Gut ia the branch that might hare grown 
fuU straight, 
And burned is Apollo's laurel bough 
That sometime grew within this learned man : 
Fanstus is gone I Regard his hellish fUl, 
Whose fiendful fortune may exhort the wiae 
Only to wonder at unlawful things; 
Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 
To practice more than hearenly power panails. 



[The claasical taste of Marlowe ia erinoed in the fioa 
apostrophe to Hden of Oreeee, whom the spirit Mephia- 
tophilis ooiU ures up ' between two Cupids,' to gratify tha 
sensual gaae of Fauatus :] 

Was this the feoe that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towen of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss I 
Her lips suck forth my soul— 4ee where it files. 
Gome, Helen, come, glTe me my soul again : 
Here will I dwell, for hearen is in these lips, 
And all is dross that ia not Helena, 
I will be Paris, and for lore of thee. 
Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sacked ; 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 
And wear thy colours on my plumed crest : 
Yea, I wlU wound AchiUes in the heel, 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 
Oh, thou art fairer than the erening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stan I 
Brighter art thou than fiaming Jupiter 
When he i^tpeared to hapless Semele ; 
More lorely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethnsa's azure arms ; 
And none but thou shait be my paramour. 



THE WATERLOO OF HANNIBAL. 

[Thxodob MoMHBBM, bom at Garding, Sleawicic, 
Nor. 30, 1817; studied law and philology at Kiel; 
trarelled 1844-47 in France and Italy; was appointed 
professor of Soman Law at Leipslc in 1848, at Zurich 
in 1862, at Bredau in 18A4, and at Berlin in 1858. He 
is best known by his Histoiy of Bome (not yet com- 
pleted), from which we extract.] 

The two armies came to a decisive batde 
at Zama (not far, probably, from Sicca). 
Hannibal arranged his infantrj in tluree 
lines ; in the first division the Carthaginian 
hired troops, in the second the African 
militia and the Phoenician civic force, along 
with the Macedonian corps, in the third the 
veterans who had followed him from Italy. 
In front of the line were placed 80 elephants ; 
the cavalry were stationed on the wings. 
Scipio likewise disposed his legions in three 
divisions, as was ttie wont of the Romans, 
and so arranged them that the elephants 
could pass through and along the line with- 
out breaking it. Not only was this disposi- 
tion completely successful, but the elephants 
making their way to the sides disordered 
also the Carthaginian cavalry on the flank, , 
so that Scipio's cavalry (which, moreover, 
was by the arrival oi Massinissa*s troops 
rendered far superior to the enemy) had 
little trouble in dispersing them and were 
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soon engaged in fall pHisait. The struggle 
in the case of the infantry was more seyere. 
The conflict lasted long between the first 
divisions on both sides ; at length, in the 
extremely bloody hand to hand encounter, 
both parties fell into confusion, and were 
obliged to seek a support in the second 
divisions. The Romans found that support ; 
but the Carthaffinian militia showed itself 
so unsteady and wavering, that the Merce- 
naries believed themselves betrayed, and a 
hand-to-hand combat arose between them 
and the Carthaginian civic force. But Han- 
nibal now hastily withdrew what remained 
of the first two lines to the flanks, and push- 
ed forward his choice Italian troops along 
the whole line. Scipio, on the other hand, 

Sbthered together in the centre as many of 
e first line as still were able to fight, and 
made the second and third divisions close 
on the riffht and left of the first Once 
more on the same spot began a still more 
fearful conflict; Hannibars old soldiers 
never wavered, despite the superior num- 
bers of the eneiny, till the cavalrj^ of the 
Romans and of Massinissa, returning from 
the pursuit of the beaten cavalry of the 
enemy surrounded them on all sides. This 
not only terminated but annihilated the 
Punic army ; the same soldiers who, four- 
teen years before, had given way at Canne, 
had retaliated on their conquerors at Zama. 
With a handful of men Hannibal arrived, 
a fngitivei at Hadrumetam. 



THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. 

[laim MoBm ABJiDfr, iwtrlot, ■etaoUur, ti»T«ll«r mod 
po«t, WM born Dm. 86, 17S0, »t Scborlta, In lUlsen. 
His pTOM mhI poetry aUk« tin of higli •EooUonce and 
hftv* taken itiong hold upon tbe nationAl fooling.] 



Whldi if the Qonnnn*! Ikthorlftnd f 
liH ProMln*! or Swobta't Uund T 
lit whon tho Bhine'fe rich vlntaco 
Or wImto Cho Korttion Hngnll 

Ah, no,no, nol 
His flithorUnd'i not boondod w I 

Which it tho Gorman^ Ihtherlaad ? 
BnTAria*! or Stjrla'i huid 7 
Is *t whore tlio Monlnn ox nnbondo? 
Or where tho Mariuman iron rondo ? • 

Ah, nO| no, no I 
Hiofkthorland*s not bounded lo. 

Which ii tho Gemian*M flttherland t 
BomoFinia^ or Wootphalia*i Inad? 



If it where iwoop the Danian 
Or where the thnndoring Dannbo 

Ah, no, no, no I 
Hit ftithorland'i not bonndod oo I 



Which io the German'o fatherland? 
O, toll me now tho famous laod 1 
Io *t Tjrol, or the Und of Tell ? 
Snoh lando and pec^o ploaoe me wolL— 

Ah,no, no^ no! 
Hlo Ihthoriand'f not bonndod io I 

Which lo the German*i &thorland7 
Gome, tell me now the fiunoua land. 
Doubtloit, it io the Auotrian atate. 
In honon and Id trinmpho greet.— 

Ah, no, no, no I , 

Hia Ihthorland*! not bounded oo I 

Which is the German's ihthorland? 
So tell me now the flunoos land I 
Is *t what the Princes won bj sleight 
From the b^ror^oand Jbnpiro'e rli^Y^ 

Ah, no, no, not 
Bis Ihthsriand's not bonndod so! 

Which is the German's fatherland ? 
So tell me now at last the land 1— 
As flur *s the Gecnaa aooont rings 
And hymns to God in hoaron sing^-* 

That is tho land,— 
There, brother, is thy fhthoriand T 



There is tho Gomanli IhUtoiland, 
Where oaths attest the gruped hand,— 
Whers tmh beamo from tho sparkling 
And in the heart lore warmly Uos;— 

That is the land,— 
There, brother, is thy Ihthoila&d I 



That is the Gorman's fisthorlaad. 
Whore wmth punsaeo the foreign 
Where every Frank is held afoo^ 
And Oomano all aabfoUionii^oiw;' 

Thiit ifttho land,- 
AUGonaany's thy bthorlaadl 



THE RIGHT OP PROPERTY. 

[JxaniiT Bbmtrah* flw eminent wrltar on othlos and 
Jnrispmdenoe, and founder of the utilitarian odiool of 
philosophy, was bom in Loodon, February 16, 1748, and 
died June 8, 1882. Among his works are: D^tmf of 
Omrr (1787); NtrodueUom to (lbs Primdfim of Morab 
ami LeffidaUom (1788); SWolte on OM «mI i^aol 
£«vMaKoii(1802); and Bathmtd$ of / iwW dtf AMsmcm, 
(1827). ** The style of Mr. Bentham,** says HasUtt, •^ to 
unpopular, not to s^r unlatolliglblo . . . His woika 
have been translated into Frenoh— they ought to bo 
translated into KugUsh." Macaulay oRys that Boo- 
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fhim found Ingjiah Jviiflpradenoea gibberiih Mid left It 
ASeieno*.] 

The laws, in creating propertj, have creat- 
ed wealth ; bat, with respect to poverty, it 
is not the work of the laws, — ^it is the prim- 
itiye condition of the hnman race. The 
man who lives only &om day to day, is pre- 
cisely the man in a state of nature. The 
savage, the poor in society, I acknowledge, 
obtain nothing but by painful labour ; but 
in a state of nature what could he obtain but 
at the price of his toil ? Has not hunting 
its fatigues, fishing its dangers, war its un- 
certainties? And if man appear to love this 
adventurous life — if he have an instinct 
greedy of these kinds of peril — ^if the savage 
rejoice in the delights of an idleness so 
dearly purchased— ought it to be concluded 
that he is more happy than our day la- 
bourers ? No, the labour of these is more 
uniform, but the reward is more cer- 
tain ; the lot of woman is more gentle ; 
infancy and old a^e have more resources ; 
the species multiplies in a proportion a 
thousand times greater, and this alone would 
suffice to show on whicn side is the superiori- 
ty of happiness. Hence the laws, in creat- 
ing property, have been benefactors to those 
who remain in their original poverty. They 
participate more or less in the pleasures, 
advantages, and resources of civilized so- 
ciety ; their industiy and labour place them 
among the candidates for fortune; they 
enioy the pleasures of acquisition ; hope 
mmffles with their labours. The security 
which the law gives them, is this of little 
importance? Those who look from above 
at the inferior ranks see all objects less than 
they really are ; but, at the base of the pyra- 
mid, it is the summit which disappears in 
its turn. So far from making these com- 
parisons, they dream not of them ; they are 
not tormented with impossibilities ; so that 
all things considered, the protection of the 
laws contributes as much to the happiness 
of the cottage as to the security of the pal- 
ace. It is surprising that so judicious a 
writer as Beccaria should have inserted, in 
a work dictated by the soundest philosophy, 
a doubt subversive of the social order. The 
right of properfyf says he, it a terrible 
right, and majf not, perhapt, he necessary. 
Upon this right ^rannical and sanguinary 
laws have been founded. It has been most 
frightfully abused : but the right itself pre- 
sents only ideas or pleasure, of abundance, 

and of security. It is this right which has 
Vou VIII.— 176 



' overcome the natural aversion to labour — 
which has bestowed on man the empire of 
the earth — which has led nations to give up 
their wandering habits — ^which has created 
a love of countrjr and posterity. To enjoy 
Quickly — to enjoy without punishment — 
this is the universal desire of man; this 
is the desire which is terrible, since it arms 
all those who possess nothing against those 
who possess anything. But the law, which 
restrains this desire, is the most splendid 
triumph of humanity over itself. 



TO THE SEA, 

pPssDiuoK Li0POLi>, OouMT or Srounoi • popalar 
Oerman po«ft, bom 1760, died 1819. His poems ere 
chiefly lyricel, elthoogh he wrote elso odes, dideotle 
poems end dreiDee.] 

Thoa boandleei, ehining, glorioiis See^ 
With eortesy I geie on thee ; 
Joy* Joy to him whose eerly beem 
Kisses thy Up, bright Ocenn-streem t 

Thanks for the thonsend hoiin,old 8ea^ 
Of sweet oommnnion held with thee : 
OA as I gaied, thy MUowy roll 
Woke the deep feeling of oy sooL 

Drank with tiie Joy, thoa deep-tmed 8e% 
My spirit swells to heaTen with thee ; 
Or, sinking with thee, seeks the gloom 
Of natore's deep, mysterfoos tomb. 

At STening, when the snn grows ted, 
Deeoending to his watery bed. 
The muslo of the mnrmnrlsg deep 
Soothes e*en the weary eartti to sleep. 

Then listens thee the evening star, 
So sweetly glancing from afar : 
And Lnna hears thee when she breaks 
Her light in niillion<oolored flaksa. 

Oft when the noonday heat is o*er, 
I seek with Joy the breesy shore. 
Sink on thy boondless, biltowy breail^ 
And cheer me with refteshing rest. 

The poet, child of heavenly birth. 
Is sotted by the mother Isrth ; 
Bnt thy bine boeom, holy Sea, 
Oradles his infant fluita^. 

The old blind minstrel on the shois 
Stood listening thy eternal voni; 
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And golden ages, long gone by, . 
Swept bright before his gpiiiVa eje. 

On wing offwan the holy fUoM 
or melodies celestlel cune, 
And niedand Odyasqr 
Bose to the nraslo of the Sea. 



LITERATURE IN GAUL FROM THE 
SIXTH TO THE EIGHTH CEN- 
TURY. 

[FBAKgou Pxxsni Ouillaitmz Omror, a dlstingoUhed 
French historian and statesman, bom at Ntmes, 1787, 
died at Paris, 1874. Wrom his earliest days, Ooiiot was 
doToted to literatore ; at twenty-two he pnbliahed a dio- 
tionary of French synonyms, and in 1821 and the year 
following his mtlory of Ihe Origim of B«pre$ mtaHv e Chv- 
«rwiMN<, and a treatise on the goremment of France 
since the Bestoration. He became lecturer on history 
at tfaeSorbonne, and edited two great collections of 
Hemoiis on the English BeTolntion and on the history 
of France. His great work, Htdorp of CJMIitaUom im 
fVonotf, with the Chittral HUtory of CMimaitxmiin Rurop^^ 
which introduced it, appeared in 1828^. He wrote a 
life of Washington, a critical work upon Shakspeare, 
a history of his own times in eight Tolnmes, besides a 
maltitade of other works, critical, historical, religious, 
biographical and political. The political career of 
Ouizot was conspicuous, although he prored rather con- 
senratiTe and unpopular with the country.] 

In studying the state of Gaul in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, we find two literatures, 
the one sacred, the other profane. The dis- 
tinction was marked in persons and in 
things ; the laity and the ecclesiastics 
studied, meditated, wrote ; and they studied, 
they wrote, they meditated, upon lay sub- 
jects, and upon religious subjects. Sacred 
literature dominated more and more, but it 
was not alone, — ^profane literature still ex- 
isted. 

From the sixth to the eighth century 
there is no longer any profane literature ; 
sacred literature stands alone ; priests only 
study or writo ; and they only study, they 
only write, saye rare exceptions, upon reli- 
gious subjects. The general character of 
the epoch is the concentration of intellec- 
tual aevelopment in the religious sphere. 

The fourth and fifth centuries, you will 
remember, were in no want of civil schools, 
of civil professors, instituted by the temporal 
power, and teaching the profane sciences. 

• • Towards the end of the sixth cen- 



tury everything is changed : there are no 
longer civil schools ; ecclesiastical schools 
alone subsist Those great municipal schools 
of Treves, of Poictiers, of Vienna, of Bor- 
deaux, etc., have disappeared : and in their 
place nave arisen schools called cathedral 
or episcopal schools, because each episcopal 
see nad its own. The cathedral school was 
not always alone ; we find in certain dio- 
ceses other schools, of an uncertain nature 
and origin, — wrecks, perhaps, of some an- 
cient civil school, which, in becoming meta- 
morphosed, had perpetuated itself. In the 
diocese of Rheims, for example, there existed 
the school of Mouzon some distance from 
the chief place of the diocese, and in high 
credit, although Rheims had a cathedral 
school. The clergy began also, about the 
same epoch, to create other schools in the 
country, also ecclesiastical, destined to form 
young readers who should one day become 
priests. In 629 the Council of Vaison 
strongly recommended the propagation of 
country schools ; they were, inae^, multi- 

Slied very irregularly, numerous in some 
ioceses, scarcely an^ in others. Finally, 
there were schools m the great monaste- 



nes. 



Even in nunneries study was not neg- 
lected ; that which Saint U^saire foundea 
at Aries, contained, at the commencement 
of the sixth century, two hundred nuns, for 
the most part occupied in copying books, 
sometimes religious Dooks, sometimes, prob- 
ably, even the works of the ancients. The 
metamorphosis of civil schools into ecclesi- 
astical schools was complete. Let us see 
what was taught in them. We shall often find 
in them the names of sciences formerly pro- 
fessed in the civil schools — ^rhetoric, lone, 
grammar, geometry, astrology, etc.; out 
these were evidently no longer taught ex- 
cept in their relations to theology. This 
is the foundation of the instruction : all was 
turned into Commentary of the Scriptures, — 
historical, philosophical, allegorical, moral 
commentary. They desired only to form 
priests; all studies, whatsoever their nature, 
were directed towards this result 

Sometimes they went even further: they 
rejected the profane sciences themselves, 
whatever might be the use made of them. 
At the end of the sixth century. Saint Di- 
zier. Bishop of Vienne, taueht grammar in 
his cathedral school. Samt Gregory the 
Great, sharply blamed him for it " It is 
not fit," he writes to him, '' that a mouth 
sacred to the praises of God, should be 
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opened for those of Jupiter." I do not 
know exactly what the praises of €k)d or of 
Jupiter had to do with grammar : but what 
is evident is the cryinff down of the profane 
studies, although cultivated by the priests. 

The same fact is visible, and far more 
plainly, in the written literature. No more 
philosophical meditation, no more learned 
jurisprudence, no more literary criticism : 
save some chronicles, some occasional 
poems, we have nothing belonging to this 
time except religious works. Intellectual 
activity appears only under this form, dis- 
plays itself only in tois direction. 

A still more important revolution, and less 
perceived, is manifested : not only did lit- 
erature become entirely religious, but, re- 
ligious, it ceased to be literary *, there was 
no longer any literature, properly so called. 
In the finest times of Greece and Rome, 
and in Gaul, up to the fall of the Roman 
Empire, people studied, they wrote, for the 
mere pleasure of studying, of knowinjiC) in 
order to procure for themselves and for 
others intellectual enjoyment. . . At 
the epoch which now occupies us it was 
otherwise 5 people no longer studied in order 
to know ; they no longer wrote for the sake 
of writing. Writings and studies took a 
practical character and aim. Whoever 
abandoned himself thereto, aspired to im- 
mediate action upon men, to regulate their 
actions, to govern their life, to convert those 
who did not believe, to reform those who 
believed and did not practice. Science 
and eloquence were means of action, of 
government. There is no longer a disin- 
terested literature ; no longer any true litera- 
ture. The purely speculative character of 
philosophy, of poetry, of letters, of the arts, 
nas vanished ; it is no longer the beautiful 
that men seek ; when they meet with it, it 
no longer serves merely for enjoyment; 
positive application, influence over men, 
authority, is now the end, the triumph of 
all works of mind, of all intellectual devel- 
opment. 

It is from not having taken proper heed 
to this characteristic of the epoch that, in 
my opinion, a false idea has been formed of 
it. We find there scarcely any work, no 
literature, properly so called, no disinter- 
ested intellectual activity distinct from posi- 
tive life. It has been thence concluded that 
this was a time of apathy and moral steril- 
ity, — a time abandoned to the disorderly 
struggle of material forces, in which intel- 
lect was without development and without 



power. . 
otherwise. 



It was in an eminent degree 
. . We find in it, upon look- 
ing nearer, a world, as it were, of writhijra ; 
not very considerable, it is true, and often 
little remarkable, but which, from their 
number and the ardor which reigns in them, 
attest a rare movement of mind and fertil- 
ity. They are sermons, instructions, ex- 
hortations, homilies, and conferences upon 
religious matters. Never has any political 
revolution, never has the liberty of the press, 
produced more pamphlets. Three-fourths, 
nay, perhaps ninety-nine in a hundred of 
these little works have been lost : destined 
to act at the very moment, almost all im- 
provised, rarely collected by their authors, 
or by others, they have not come down to 
us ; and yet an immense number remains 
to us ; they form a true and rich literature. 



A SERIOUS SYMPTOM OF BIBLIO- 

MANIA. 

[Tbomai Fboonall DiBDnr, d. d., was born in GU- 
cutta, in 1776. Among hla best known works are Bib- 
Uomam i a ; The BSbtiographieal Daoomaron, or IVn Da^ 
AeoMMl DiaoottrM on lOuminaUid MnmuKri^ etc (1817); 
and Beminiaomoe9 of a LUanry IAf«. He died in 1847. 
Cm extract is from Bibliomaiua.] 

Lysander, — ^A passion for books illu9- 
tratedf or adorned with numerous prints^ 
representing characters, or circumstances, 
mentioned m the work, is a very general 
and violent symptom of the Bibliomania. 
The origin, or first appearance of this symp- 
tom, has been tracea by some to the pubn- 
cation of the Rev. Granger's Bio- 
graphical History of England. . . . 
Granger's work seems to have sounded the 
tocsin for a general rummage after, and 
plunder of, old prints. Venerable philoso- 
phers, and veteran heroes, who had 4ong 
reposed in unmolested dignity within the 
ma^ificent folio volumes which recorded 
their achievements, were instantly dragged 
forth from their peaceful abodes, to be in- 
laid by the side of some clumsy modem en- 
graving, within an Illustrated Granger ! 

Nor did the madness stop here. &ustra- 
tion was the order of the aay ; and Shaks* 
peare and Clarendon became the next 
objects of its attack. From these it glanced 
off, in a variety of directions, to adorn the 
pages of humbler wights ; and the passioii| 
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or rather this BjinDtoin of the Bibliomsniay 
yet rages with undiminished force. If ju- 
diciously treated, it is of all the symptomSi 
the least liable to mischief. . . 

There is another mode of UlustraHng 
copies by which this symptom of the Biblio- 
mania may be known ; it consists in bring- 
ing together, from different works (includ- 
ing newspapers and magazines, and by 
means of the scissors, or otherwise by tran- 
scription,) every page or paragraph which 
has any connection with the character or 
subject under discussion. 

LUardo* — ^Forgive me if I dimss a lit- 
tle. But is not the knowledge of rart^ curi" 
otM and beaiUtful prints — so necessary, it 
would seem, towards the perfecting of itluS' 
tr<Ued copies — ^is not this Knowledge of long 
and difficult attainment ? 

Lysander. — ^Un€[uestionablT, this know- 
ledge is very requisite towards becoming a 
complete pupil in the school of Granger. 
Nor is it| as you very properly suppose, of 
short or easy acquirement 

Almanda. — How so ? A very little care, 
with a tolerably good taste, is only reauirea 
to know when a print is weU-engravea. 

Lysander. "Alsaf Madam ! the excellence 
of engraving is oftentimes but a secondary 
consideration ! 

Belinda, — Do, pray, explain. 

Lysander, — I will, ana as briefly and 
perspicuously as possible. There are, first 
of all, all the varieties of the same print to 
be considered! whether it have the name 
of the charaeterf or artist, omitted or sub- 
joined; whether the head of the print be 
without the body, or the body without the 
head— and whether this latter be finished 
in the outline, or ghostly white I Then you 
must go to the dress or this supposed por- 
trait : — ^whether full or plain : court or 
country-fashioned : whether it have a hat 
or no hat $ feather, or no feather ; gloves, or 
no gloves ; sword, or no sword, and many 
other such momentous points. 

Now let us next discuss the serious sub- 
ject of the backqroundl — ^whether it be 
square or oval; dark or light; put in or 
put out; stippled or stroked; and sund^ 
other similar, but most important, consid- 
erations. Again; there are en^ravinffs of 
different siMes and different pertods, of the 
same individual or object : and of these the 
varieties are as infinite as of any of those 
attached to the vegetable system. I will 
not even attempt an outline of them. But 
I had nearly forgotten to warn you, in your 



Rembrandt prints, to look sharply after 
The Burr/ 

Alman, — Mercy on ns — what ii thie 
Burr? 

Lysand. — ^A slight imperfectioii only ; 
which, as it rarely occurs^ makes the im- 
pression more valuable, it is only a som- 
bre tin^e attached to the copper, before the 
plate IS sufficienUy polished by being 
worked ; and it gives a smeared effect, like 
smut upon a lady's face, to the impression I 
But I am becoming satirical. Which is 
the next symptom that you have written 
down for me to discourse uponf 



THE SCHOOL BOY'S DREAM 

OK TBI iriOHT BSrOBB THE HOLIDAYS. 

*■ *TwM the half-7Mi'i iMt dfty, » feilal oim ; 
Light taika and feast and eporti hoop, cricket, Ute^ 
Employed iu tally, till the eummer night 
Stole o*er the roofii of happy Aldarton. 
Homer Inntoon, and Held gamee oat of ichool. 
Made medley of my dreame ; for, when I elepC, 
The qnainteet TMon o*er my fiuiey ewept, 
That ever Nrred the lordehip of mknrale : 
Onr hoopi thnmgh goda and haroea ran aHnnck; 
Our kitea o'erhong the fleet, a pahlic gaie I 
And one wild baU the great Achillea atmek— 
OhI how he towvredaad lightened at the atroke I 
But, tho* hla foimal pardon I bespoke, 
Itold him pUlnly *twaa oar hoUdaya.** 

CRAmLii TnrvTiov Tubvib. 
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Heaven lies about us in onr Infiancy/'saTt 
Wordsworth. And who of us that is not too 
good to be oonsciouB of his own vices, who has 
not felt rebuked and humbled under the clear 
and open countenance of a child? — who that 
has not felt his impurities foul upon him in 
the presence of a sinless child ? These feelings 
make the best lesson that csn be taught a 
man, and tell him in a way, which all else he 
has read or heard never could, how paltry is 
all the show of intellect compared with a pure 
and good heart. He that will humble himself 
and go to a child for instruction, will come 
away a wiser man. 

If children can make us wiser, they surely 
ean make us better. There is no one more lo 
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be ttiTted than a good-natured man watching 
the workings of children's minds, or overlook- 
ing their play. Their eagerness, curious about 
everything, making out by a quick imagina- 
tion what they see but a part of — ^their fanciful 
combinations and magic inventions, creating 
out of ordinary circumstances and the common 
things which surround them, strange events 
and little ideal worlds, and these all working 
in mysteiy to form matured thought, is study 
enough for the most acute minds, and should 
teach us, also, not too officiously to regulate 
what we so little understand. The still musing 
and deep abstraction in which they sometimes 
sit, affect us as a playful mockery of older 
heada. These little philosophers have no fool- 
ish system, with all its pride and jargon^ 
confusing tiieir brains. Theirs is the natural 
movement of the soul, intense with new life 
and busy after truth, working to some purpose, 
though without a noise. 

When children are lying about seemingly 
idle and dull, we, who have become case-hard- 
ened by time and satiety, forget that they are 
all sensation, that their outstretched bodies are 
drinking in from the common sun and air, 
that every sound is taken note of by the ear, 
that every floating shadow and passing form 
come and touch at the sleepy eye, and that the 
little circumstances and the material world 
about them make their beet school, and will 
be the instructors and formers of their charac- 
ters for life. 

And it is delightful to look on and see how 
busily the whole acts, with its countless parts 
fitted to each other, and moving in harmony. 
There are none of us who have stolen softly 
behind a child when labouring in a sunny 
comer digging a lilliputian well, or fencing in 
a six-inch barn-yard, and listened to his soli- 
loquies and his dialogues with some imaginaiy 
being, without our hearts being touched by it. 
Nor have we observed the flush which crossed 
his fisce when finding himself betrayed, without 
seeing in it the delicacy and propriety of the 
after man. 

A man may have many vices upon him, and 
have walked long in a bad course, yet if he has 
a love of children, and can take pleasure in 
their talk and play, there ib something still left 
in him to act upon — something which can love 
simplicity and truth. I have seen one in whom 
some low vice had become a habit, make him- 
self the plaything of a set of riotous children 
with as much delight in his countenance as if 
nothing but goodness had ever been expressed 
in it; and have felt as much of kindne-ss and 
sympathy toward him as I have of revolting 



toward another who has gone through life with 
all due propriety, with a cold and supercilious 
bearing toward children, which makes them 
shrinking and still. I have known one like 
the latter attempt, with uncouth condescen- 
sion, to court an open-hearted child who would 
draw back with an instinctive aversion; and I 
have felt as if there were a curse upon him. 
Better to be driven out from among men than 
to be disliked of children. 

RlCBAID H. Daha. 



EVELYN HOPEi 

BaantiftQ Brdyn Hope !■ dead 1 

81t and watoh by her side an hoar. 
That ia her book-iheli; this her bed; 

She plmoked that piece of geranium-flower. 
Beginning to die^ too, in the glaia. 

Little has yet been changed, I think : 
The ahutten aie ihat, no light may pa« 

Save two loog zaya thioogh the hinge's ohinkt 

Bizteen yean old when ahe died I 

Pertiapa ahe had loaroely heazd my namo; 
It was not her time to lore : beside. 

Her lift had many a hope and aim, 
Dntiea enough and little oares, 

And now was qniet, now astir. 
Till Ood's hand beekoned tinawazea, 

And the sweet white brow is all of her. 

Is it too late then, Brelyn HopeT 

What, your tool was pure and tme^ 
The good stars met in your horoaoope^ 

Made yon of spirit, Are and dew-~ 
And Just beoauae I was thrioe aa old. 

And our paths in the world diToxged so wide» 
Each was nought to each, must I be told? 

We were ftUow-mortals^ nought beside? 

No, indeed 1 ibr God abore 

Is great to grant, aa migh^ to make, 
And creates the lore to reward the lore.^ 

I olaim yon still, Ibr my own lore's sake I 
Delayed it may be for more Htss yet, 

Through worlds I shall traTorse, not a few- 
Much is to learn and much to forget 

Ere the time be come for taking you. 

But the time wUl come,— «t last it will. 

When, BTolyn Hope^ what meant, I shall say. 
In the lower earth, in the yean long still. 

That body and soul so pure and gay? 
Why your hair was amber, I shall diTind, 

And your mouth of your own geranium's red— 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 

In the new life come in the old one^s stead. 

1 Fmin Men and Women^ by Robert Browning. Lon- 
don: Chapman fc Hall. 
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I hftTti lived, I ahall mj, io mnob naoe then, 

Oiran up myielf ao numj thorn, 
Gainad me the faine of Tariooe meo, 

BenBMked the agee, q[KiUed the dUmee; 
Tet one thing, one, in mj aool's ftill eoope. 

Either I mined or iteelf miaaed »»— 
And I want and find you, Brelyn Hopel 

What ia the lameT let Oi eeet 

I lored joo, BTelyn, all the while; 
If 7 heart wemed fall as it cotdd hold— 

inhere wae plaoe aud to spare for the frank Toong imile 
And the red young mouth and the haiz^s young gold. 

So, hiuhy — ^I will give you this leaf to keep- 
See, I ahut it iueide (he sweet cold hand. 

There, that is our seoret I go to sleep ; 
Tou will wake, and ramflmbar, and understand. 

BOBIST Bbowsiho. 



DEATH. 



Death is the same harmless thing that a 
poor shepherd suffered yesterday or a maid- 
servant to-day; and at the same time in which 
you die, in that very night a thousand crea- 
tures die with you, some wise men, and many 
fools; and the wisdom of the first will not quit 
him, and the folly of the latter does not make 
him unable to die. 

I haye read of a fair young German gentle- 
man, who, while living, often refused to be 
pictured, but put off the importunity of his 
friendB' desire by giving way that after a 
few days' burial, they might send a painter to 
his vault, and if they saw cause for it, draw 
the image of his death unto the l\fe. They 
did so, and found his face half-eaten, and his 
midriff and backbone full of serpents; and so 
he stands pictured among bis armed ancestors. 
It is a mighty change that is made by the 
death of every person, and it is visible to us 
who are alive. Reckon but from the spright- 
fulness of youth, and the fair cheeks and full 
eyes of childhood, from the vigorousnees and 
strong flexure of the joints of five-and-twenty, 
to the hoUowness and dead paleness, to the 
loathsomeness and horror of a three days' 
burial, and we shall perceive the distance to 
be very great and very strange. But so have 
I seen a rose newly springing from the clefts 
of its hood, and at first it was fair as the 
morning, and full with the dew of heaven, as 
the lamb's fleece; but when a ruder breath had 
forced open its virgin modesty, and dismantled 
its too youthful and unripe retirements, it be- 
gan to put on darkness and to decline to soft- 
ness and the symptoms of a sickly age, it bowed 



the head and broke its stalk, and at 
having lost some of its leaves and all its 
beauty, it fell into the portion of weeds and 
outworn faces. So does the fairest beauty 
change, and it will be as bad with you and me; 
and then what servants shall we have to wait 
upon us in the grave? What friends to visit 
us? What ofiicious people to cleanse away the 
moiat and unwholesome cloud reflected upon 
our faces from the sides of the weq^ing vaultSy 
which are the longest weepers for our funerals? 
A man may read a sermon, the best and 
most passionate that ever man preached, if he 
shall but enter into the sepulchres of kings. 
In the same Escurial where the Spanish princes 
live in greatness and power, and decree war or 
peace, they have wisely placed a cemetery 
where their ashes and their glory shall sleep 
till time shall be no more : and where our kings 
have been crowned, their ancestors lie Interred^ 
and they must walk over their grandsire's 
head to take hie crown. There is an acre 
sown with royal seed, the copy of the greatest 
change from rich to naked, from ceiled rooft to 
arched coffins, from living Ifke gods to die like 
men. There is enough to cool the flames of 
lust, to abate the heights of pride, to appease 
the itch of covetous desires, to sully and dash 
out the dissembling colours of a lustful, arti- 
ficial, and imaginary beauty. There the war- 
like and the peaceful, the fortunate and the 
miserable, the beloved and the despised princes 
mingle their dust, and pay down their symbol 
of mortality, and tell all the world that when 
we die our ashes shall be equal to kings', and 
our accounts easier, and our pains for our 
crimes shall be less. To my apprehension it 
is a sad record which is left by Athenieus con- 
cerning Ninus the great Assyrian monarch, 
whose life and death is summed up in these 
words: "Ninus the Assyrian had an ocean of 
gold, and other riches more than the sand in 
the Caspian Sea; he never saw the stars, and 
perhaps he never desired it; he never stirred 
up the holy fire among the magi; nor touched 
his god with the sacred rod according to the 
laws: he never offered sacrifice nor worshipped 
the deity, nor administered justice, nor spake 
to the people, nor numbered them : but he waa 
most valiant to eat and drink, and having 
mingled his wines, he threw the rest upon the 
stones. This man is dead : behold his sepul- 
chre, and now hear where Ninus is. Sometime 
I was Ninus, and drew the breath of a living 
man, but now am nothing but clay. I have 
nothing but what I did eat, and what I served 
to myself in lust Is all my portion : the wealth 
with which I was blessed my enemies meeting 
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together shall carry awaj, as the mad Thyades 
carry a raw goat I am gone to hell: and 
when I went thither, I neither earned gold, 
nor horse, nor sUver chariot. I that wore a 
mitre» am now a little heap of dnst"^ 

JiBKifT Tatlob. 



GOD.« 



O ihoo eternal One ! whose presence bright 
An space doth occupy, all motion guide; 
Unchanged through timers all-derastatiDg flight; 
Thon only God ! There is no God beside 1 
Being above all beings ! Mighty One 1 
Whom none can comprehend snd none explore; 
Who fill'st existence with Thpte^ftlone : 
Embracing all, — supporting,— ruling o'er, — 
Being whom we call Goo — and know no more I 

In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean-deep— may count 
The sands or the snn*s rays — but, God ! for thee 
There is no weight nor measure: — none can mount 
Up to Thy mysteries; Reason's brightest spark. 
Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 
To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark : 
And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity. 

Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 

First chaos, then existence; — Lordl on Thee 

Eternity had its foundation : — all 

Sprung forth from Thee : — of light, joy, harmony. 

Sole origin : — ^all life, all beauty Thine, 

Thy word created all, and doth create; 

Thy splendour fills all space with rays divine. 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be ! Glorious! Great! 

light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate ! 

Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround : 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath ! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 
And beautifully mingled life and death! 
As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze. 
So suns are bom, so worlds springforth from Thee: 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 



> *' He who wrote in this maimer," njt Haslitt, '*al8o 
wore a mitre, and ia now a heap of dnst ; bnt when the 
name of Jeremy Taylor ie no longer remembered with 
nverenoe, geniae will have become a mockery, and 
vfrtne an empty abade.'* 

' Tranalated from the Rnaaian of Denhaving by Sir 
John Bowring, who eays that this poem has been trans- 
lated into Japanese, by order of the emperor, and is 
hung np^ embroidered with gold, in the temple of Jeddo. 
It has abo been translated into the Chinese and Tkrter 
langnages, written on a pieoe of rich silk, and sos- 
pended in the imperial palace at Fddn. 



Shine round the silver snow, the pageantiy 
Of heaven's bright army glitters in Thy praise.^ 

A million torches lighted by Thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss : 
They own Thy power, accomplish Thy command. 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light— 
A glorious company of golden streams — 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright- 
Sims lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 

Yes ! as a drop of water in the sea, 
All this magnificence in Thee is lost :— > 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee; 
And what am / then? Heaven's unnumber'd 

host. 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an atom in the balance weighed 
Against thy greatness, is a cipher brou^t 
Against infinity I What am I then? Nought*. 

Nought ! but the effluence of Thy light divine^ 
Pervading worlds, hath reach'd my bosom too; 
Tes I in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Nought ! but I live, and on hope's pinions fly 
Eager towards Thy presence; for in Thee 
I live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring hight 
Even to the throne of Thy divinity. 
I am, O God! and surely Thou must bet 

Thou art ! directing, guiding all. Thou art I 
Direct my understanding then to Thee; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart: 
Though but an atom 'midst immensity. 
Still I am something, fashioned by Thy hand! 
I hold a middle rank 'twixt heav^ and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand. 
Close to the realms where angels have their birth, 
Jnst on the boundaries of the spirit-land I 

The chain of being is complete in me; 
In me is matter's last gradation loet> 
And the next step is spirit— Deity ! 
I can command the lightning, and am dust I 
A monarch, and a slave; a worm, a god ! 
Whence came I here, and how? so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived? unknown ! this dod 
Lives surely through some higher energy; 
For from itself alone it could not be ! 



s "The force of this simile can hardly be <m^m4 
by those who have ne^er wiftnessed the sun shining, 
with ondoaded q;>lendoar, in a cold of twenty or thirty 
degrees of Baanmnr. A thousand and ten thoosand 
sparkling sUrs of ice, brighter than the brightest 
diamond, play on the surfisce of the troun snow, and 
the slightest breese sete myriads of icy atoms in motion, 
whose glancing light, and l)eautiAil rainbow hus^ 
daade and weary the eiye.'* 
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Creator, yet I Thy wisdom and Thy word 
Created me/ Thou source of life and good! 
Thoa spirit of my spirit, and my Lord I 
Thy light, Thy love, in their bright plenitade 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its hearenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Eren to its eouroe— to Thee— its Author there. 

O thoughts ineffable 1 OTisionsbless'd! 
Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 
Tet shall Thy shadowed image fill our breast. 
And waft ito homage to Thy Deity. 
God ! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar; 
Thus seek Thy presence— Being wiw and good ! 
ICidst Thy vast works admire, obey, adore; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more. 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 

Bib Johh Bowrtno. 



LAST HOURS OF LOUIS XIV. 

[Lovn Di Borrmoi, Duke of Sawt-Simoh, French 
soldier, diplomatist and annaltot; born Jsnusry 10, 
1876. He retired fh>m public Ufe in 1723, from which 
tlaae until his death In 1756, he demoted himeelf to the 
preparation of his JTAno^ref, a work of great hletarl- 
oal valne and literary interest] 

On Wednesday, August 28th, the King 
paid a compliment to Madame de Main- 
tenon, which pleased her but litdei and to 
which she did not answer a word. He told 
her that what comforted him in leaving her, 
was the hope that, from the age she had 
attained, they would soon meet a^ain. To- 
wards seven o'clock in the morning he or- 
dered that Father Tellier should be called, 
and while he was talking to him of God, he 
saw in the mirror over his mantelshelf two 
of the pages of his bed-chamber, who were 
seated at the foot of his bed, weeping. He 
said to them. "Why do you weep? Did 
you think me immortal ? As for me, I have 
never thought myself so, and, at my age, 
you ought to have been prepared to lose 



and the Due de Maine. Fagon wished to 
say something ; this peasant, who was nam- 
ed Le Brun, treated him so brutallv that 
Fagon, who was accustomed to ill-treat 
other people, and to be treated by them 
with the greatest awe, was quite abashed. 
Thev then gave the Kin^ ten drops of this 
elixir in some wine of Alicante, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning. Some time after- 
wards he felt stronger, but his pulse falling 
again, they gave him another dose at the 
end of four hours, tellinghim that it was to 
call him back to life. He replied, as he 
took the glass in which it was, "Life or 
death, which ever God pleases." 

Madame de Maintenon went out of the 
Kinf 's room with her hood down, and was 
conducted by Marshal Villerov towards her 
own apartments, which she aid not enter. 
Wben at the bottom of the grand staircase 
she raised her veil. She embraced the 
Marshal with very drv eyes, saying to him, 
" Good-bye, Marshal," and got into a rojal 
carriage that she always used, in which 
Madame de Quailus was waiting for her 
alone, and went to Saint Gyr, followed by 
her own carriage, in which were her women. 
That evening the Due de Maine made great 
fun at his house of the adventure of Fagon 
with Le Brun. The medicine of Le Brun 
was continued as he wished, and he always 
saw the King take it. When thev proposed 
to the King to take some soup, he replied 
that they must not speak to nim as they 
would to any other man : that it was not 
soup he wanted, but a confessor, and he 
ordered him to be called. One day, when 
he was recovering from a state of uncon- 
sciousness, he asked for a general absolu- 
tion of all his sins from Father Tellier, who 
asked him if he suffered much. " Ah, no," 
replied the King: "I should like to suf- 
fer much more, for the expiation of my 



me. 



n 



A kind of Proven^alpeasant, a very rough 
fellt>w, heard of the King's danger as he 
was on his way from Marseilles to Paris, 
and came this morning to Versailles with a 
remedy which, he said, would cure gan- 
grene. The King was so ill, and the physi- 
cians were so completely at their wits' end, 
that they consented to it without difficulty, 
in the presence of Madame de Maintenon 



sins. 



On Thursday, the 29th, the day and night 
preceding which had been so bad, the ab* 
sence of the attendants, who had no longer 
any work to do beyond what they had al- 
ready done, left the entrance of tne room 
much more free to the great officers who 
had always been exclud^ from it. There 
had been no mass the evening before, and 
no one thought of having it any more. The 
Duke of Charost, captain of the guard, who 
had slipped into the room, justly consid- 
ered this wrong, and made one of the pri- 
vileged valets ask the King if he would not 
be glad to hear it The £ng said he wish- 
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•d it : upon whicli they went in anest of the 
people and necessary thinni ana continued 
to haye it the followinf^ days. The morn- 
ing of Thnisdaj he seemed stronger, and 
some symptoms of improvement appeared, 
which continaallj increased, and the rumor 
of which spread in all directions. 

I went that day, two hours after mid-daj, 
to the house of the Duke of Orleans, where 
only eiffht days ago the rooms were so 
crowded at all hours, that, without exaggera- 
tion, a pin could not have fallen to the 
ground. I did not find Uny one whatever. 
When he saw me he began to laugh, and 
told me that I was the first man whom he 
had yet seen that day in his house, which, 
till the evening, was quite deserted. Such 
is the world. 

Very late in the evening the case was not 
so encouraging as it had been in the day, 
during which the King had said to the 
priest of Versailles, who had taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to come in, that there 
was no question about his life, as, from what 
he was told, everybody was praying for it, 
but for his salvation it was very necessary 
to prav. He chanced that day, in giving 
his orders, to call the Dauphin the young 
King. He saw a movement among those 
around him. "Why?" he asked, "that 
does not give me any pain." At eight o'clock 
in the evening he took the elixir of the man 
from Provence. His head appeared con- 
fused ; he said himself that he felt very ill. 
Towards eleven o'clock in the evening his 
leg was examined. The gangrene was all 
over the foot, and in his knee, and the thigh 
was much swollen. He fainted during this 
examination. He perceived, with pain, the 
absence of Madame de Maintenon, who did 
not intend to return. He asked for her 
several times in the day: they could not 
hide from him that she was gone. He sent 
to Saint Gyr to fetch her, and she came back 
in the evening. 

On Friday, the 30th of August, the day 
was as sad as the night had been : a heavy 
lethargy, and, at intervals his head confused. 
From time to time he took a little jelly and 
some pure water, not being able to bear 
In his room there were only the 



wine. 



servants that were really wanted, Madame 
de Maintenon, and now and then Father 
Tellier, whom Bloin or Mar^chal had sent 
to summon. There were also very few in 
the ante-rooms ; no one but M. de Maine. 
The King turned easily to thoughts of reli- 
gion, whenever Madame de Maintenon or 



father Tellier found moments when his head 
was less confused, but they were very few 
and short. About six o'clock in the even- 
ing Madame de Maintenon went to her room, 
gave what furniture she had there to her 
servant, and departed to Saint Cyr, never to 
return. 

Saturday, the Slst of August, the day and 
night were terrible. There were only a 
few short moments of consciousness. The 
ffanmne had reached the knee and the 
uigh. They gave him the medicine of 
AbM Aignan, which the Duchess of Maine 
had sent to propose, which was an excel- 
lent cure for small-pox. The physicians 
consented to everything, because they had 
no hope. About eleven o'clock in the even- 
ing they thought him so ill that they read 
the prayer for the dying. The ceremony 
recalled him to himself. He repeated the 
prayer in such a strong voice, tnat it was 
neard above those of a great number of 
ecclesiastics, and of all those who had 
entered. At the end of the prayer he re- 
cognized the Cardinal de Rohan, and he 
said to him. "These are the last favors 
of the churcn." He was the last man to 
whom he spoke. He repeated several times, 
" Nunc et in hora mortis ;" then he said, 
" Oh my God, be not &r from me ; make 
haste to help me." These were his last 
words. All the night he was insensible, and 
in one long agony, which terminated at a 
quarter past eight on Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember 1st, 1716, three days before he com- 
pleted his seventF-seventhyear, in the seveA* 
ty-second year or his reign. 



THE NEWCASTLE APOTHECARY. 

[OiOBOi OoLMAV, the Yoanger (loii of G«ots» Col- 
man, flie Elder, a dnmatiit), wu bom in London, 1762| 
died 18S6. He mm % prolific author, and takes hig^ 
rank among the oomto writers of Knglanrt. We fob 
join a sdeetion from Broad Qrim :] 

A man in many a country town, we know, 
Profeasee openly with Death to wreetle ; 

Entering the field against the grimly foe, 
Azned with a mortar and a pettle. 

Tet some afllrm no enemlea they are, 
But meet Just like priie-fighten in a fldr. 
Who first shake hands before Uiey box. 
Then give each other plaguy knooki^ 
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OORINNE AT THE CAPITOL. 



WHh an the lore and klnilnmi of ateotttmr : 
8»— mMiy ft ■nffaring pftttent with — 
Though th« apoUiecair flghti with Death, 

Still they are aworn friends to one another. 

A member of this iBscnlaiyian line, 
liTed at NewoMtlB-iqMm-Tyiie : 
Koman eould better gUd a pill, 

Ormakea bill; 
Or mix a draught, or bleed, or blistar ; 
Or draw a tooth oat of your head ; 
Or chatter acandal by yonr bed ; 

Or give a clyster. 

Of occupations these were qmtmi mm «|f . : 
Tet still he thought the list not long enough : 

And therefore midwifery he chose to pin to* t. 
TUs balanced things ; for if he hurled 
A <ew score mortals fh»n the world. 

He made amends by bringing ottieti into *t. 

His flune Ml six miles round the country ran ; 

In short, in rqratation he was soliw : 
All the old women called him **allne manl** 

Hb name was Bolus. 



Benjamin Bolus, though in 

Which oftentimes will genius 
Bead works of fkncy, it Is said. 

And cultiTated the belles-lettrea. 

And why should this be thought so odd ? 

Oan*t men have taste who cure a phthisic? 
Of poetry though patron god, 

Apollo patronises physic. 
Bolus loTed yene, and took so much ddight in % 
That his prescriptions he resoUed to write in *t. 

No opportunity he e'er let pass 
Of writing the directions on his labeb 
In dapper couplets, like Gay's Fables, 

Or rather like tiie lines in Hudibras. 

Apothecary's Terse t and whero'b the treason? 

' Tls simply honest dealing ; not a crime ; 
When patients swallow physic without reason. 

It is but fair to glTc a littie rhyme. 

He had a patient lying at Death's door, 

Some three miles f^omthe town, it might be four; 

To whom, one eyenlng, Bolus sent an article 

In pharmacy that's called oatiiartical. 

And on the label of the stuiT 

He wrote this Terse, 
Which one would think was clear enough, 

And terse : 

Kezt morning eariy. Bolus rose. 
And to the patient's house he goes 

Upon his pad, 
Who a Tile trick of stumbling had ; 



It was, indeed, a Teiy sony hack; 

But that's of course ; 

For what's expected from a horse 
With an apothecary on his back? 
Bcdus arriTed, and gaTe a doubtftil tap. 
Between a single and a double rap. 

Knocks of tills kind 
Are glTen by gentiemen who teach to 

By Uddlers, and by ap^nrting^n ; 
One loud, and then a UtUe one behind. 
As if the knocker fell by chance 

Out of their fingers. 



The senrant lets him in with dismal fooe, 
Long as a courtier's out of placer- 
Portending some disaster : 
John's countenance as ruelVil looked and grin, 
As if tile apothecary had physicked him. 
And not his master. 

** Well, how's the patient ?" Bolus said. 

John shook his head. 
** Indeed I— hum I- ha I— that's Tory odd I 
He took the draught?" John gaTe a nod. 
** Well, how? what then ? Speak out, you dunce P* 
" Why, then,** says John, ** we shook him once,** 
*' Shook him ?— how?" Bolus stammered out. 

** We Jolted him about." 
" Zounds I shake a patient, man !— a shake won't ddb 
" No, sir, and so we gaTe him two." 

** Two shakes I od's curse I 
* T would make the patient worse.** 
**It did so, sir ; and so a third we tried." 
"Well, and what then?" *'Then, sir, my master died^ 



CORINNE AT THE CAPITOL. 

[Amrx Lomss QiaMAiivK dk Stakl Hounnr (Madame 
de 8ta«) was bom at Paris, April 82, 176«. She was 
a daughter of Jacques Neckar, the celebrated Ministw 
of Finance. In 1786 she married the Baron de Stall 
Holsteln, Swedish Ambassador at Paris ; and after his 
death, she married secretiy a French offloer, De Bocca. 
Owing to her beauty, wit and eloquence the Salon 
of Mme. de Stall was the centre around which gathered 
all the most prominent talent of France, and during the 
first stages of the BeToIntion she was a political powec: 
Her reputation was widened and perpetuated by her 
writings, which Include : LiUratwn ia ilt Belatiom to 
Social JiMfilMKoM (1796); on the It^hmet of P^ 
tiom e» th4 Hofjiium of IitdwUtmOM amd of URiliotM 
a796) ; 2V» Feort of BeSU (1812) ; and GbHime (180T>. 
From the latter work our extract is taken. She died 
July 14, 1817.] 

Oswald ftwoke in Rome. The daazlinff 
snn of Italy met his first gaze and his soiu 
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WM penetrated with sensations of loTe and 
gratitude for that heayen which seemed to 
smile on him in these glorious beams. He 
heard the bells of numerous churches ring- 
ing, discharges of cannon from Tarious dis- 
tances, as if announcing some high solemnity. 
He inquired the cause, and was informed 
that the most celebrated female was that 
morning to be crowned at the Capitol — 
Gorinne, the poet and improvisatrice, one 
of the loyeliest women of Rome. He asked 
some questions respecting the ceremony, 
hallowed bj the names of Petrarch and 
of Tasso; every reply he receiyed warmly 
excited his cunosity. . • . 

Oswald walked the streets of Rome, 
awaiting the arriyal of Gorinne ; he heara 
her name every instant ; every one relating 
some new trait, proving that she united aU 
the talents most captivating to the fimcy. 
One asserted that her voice was the most 
touching in Italy ; another, that in tragic 
acting she had no peer ; a third, that she 
danc^ like a nympn, and drew with equal 
grace and inyention--«ll said that no one 
had ever written or extemporized verses so 
sweet, and that in daily conversation, she 
displayed alternately an ease and an elo- 
quence which fascinated all who heard her. 

A burst of exquisite melody preceded the 
approach of the triumphal procession. How 
thnlling is each event that is heralded by 
music 1 A great number of Roman nobles, 
and not a few foreigners, came first. '' Be- 
hold her retinue of admirers 1'' said one. 
'' Yes," replied another, '* she receives the 
whole world's homage, but accords her pre- 
ference to none.'' • . . 

At last four spoUess steeds appeared in 
the midst of the crowd, drawing an antiquely 
shaped car, beside which walked a maiden 
band in snowy vestments. Wherever Gorinne 
passed, perfumes were thrown upon the air ; 
the windows, decked with flowers and scar- 
let hanffinn, were peopled by gazers, who 
shoutea, ** Long hve Gorinne 1 glory to 
beauty and to genius I" 

This emotion was general ; but, to par- 
take it, one must lay aside English reserve 
and French raillery. Nevil could not yield 
to the spirit of the scene, till he beheld 
Gorinne-— attired like Domenichino's Sibyl ; 
an Indian shawl was twined among her lus- 
trous black curls, a blue drapery fell over 
her robe of virgin white, and her whole cos- 
tume was picturesque, without sufficiently 
varying from modem usage to appear taint- 
ed oy affectation. Her attitude was noble 



and modest ; it might, indeed, be perceived 
that she was content to be admired ; yet a 
timid air blended with her joy« and seemed 
to ask pardon for her triumph. The expres- 
sion 01 her features, her eyes, her smile, 
created a solicitude in her favor, and made 
Lord Nevil [Oswald] her friend even before 
any ardent sentiment subdued him. Her 
arms were transcendentiy beautiful; her 
figure tall, and, as we frequently see among 
the Grecian statues, rather robustr— energe- 
tically characteristic of youth and happiness. 
There was something inspired in her air ; 
yet the very manner in which she bowed her 
thanks for the applause she received, betray- 
ed a natural disposition s weedy contrasting 
the pomp of her extraordinary situation. 
She gave you at the same instant the idea 
of a priestess of Apollo advancing towards 
his temple, and of a woman bom to fulfil 
the usual duties of life with perfect simpli- 
city — ^in troth, her every gesture elicited not 
more wondering conjecture than it conciliat- 
ed sympathy and affection. ... 

At tne root of the steps leading to the 
Gapitol, the car stopped, and all her friends 
rusned to offer their hands ; she took that 
of Prince Gastel Forte, the nobleman most 
esteemed in Rome for his talents aod charac- 
ter* Every one approved her choice. She 
ascended to the Gapitol, whose imposing 
majesty seemed graciously to welcome the 
light footsteps of woman. The instraments 
sounded witn fresh vigor, the cannon shook 
the air, and the all-conquering Sybil entered 
the palace prepared for her reception. 

In the centre of the hall stood the senator 
who was to crown Gorinne, surrounded by 
his brothers in office ; on one side all the 
Gardinals and most distinguished ladies of 
Rome; on the other the members of the 
Academy ; whilst the opposite extremity was 
filled by some portion of the multitude who 
had fcliowed Cforinne. The chair destined 
for her was placed a step lower than that of 
the senator. Ere seating herself in pre- 
sence of that august assembly, she complied 
with the custom of bending one knee to the 
earth. The gentie dignity of this action 
filled Oswald's eyes with tears, to his own 
surprise. But in the midst of all this suc- 
cess, it seemed as if the looks of Gorinne 
implored the protection of a friend, with 
which no woman, however superior, can 
dispense ; and he thought how aelicious it 
were to be the stay of ner whose sensitive- 
ness alone could render such a prop neces- 
sary. As soon as Gorinne was seated, the 
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Bomaa poeta recited the odes and sonnetB 
composed for tlus occasion ; all praised her 
to the highest ; bat in styles that described 
her no more than the/ would have done 
any other woman of genius. The same 
mythological images and allusions must 
have been addresAd to such beings from 
the days of Sappho to our own. Already 
Neyil disliked this kind of incense for her ; 
he fancied that he could that moment have 
drawn a truer, a more finished portrait ; 
such, indeed as could have belonged to no 
one out Gorinne. . • • 



DEATH OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 

[LvDwia Hbxicuoh CHmitroPH HOi;nr. Born Deo. 
SI, 1748, at HarioDMe, HanoTor; died Sopt* 1> 177S. 
Ho obtained conddorabltpopalaritj by hla odea, mmgi 
and idyla.] 

She is no more, who bade the May-month hall ; 

Alai I no more I 
The loncrtreH who enlirened all the Tale^- 

Her aongft are o*er ; 
8b«v whoee iweet tonei, in golden evening holing 

Bang through my breast, 
When, by the brook that mnrmnred *mong the iiowen 

I lay at rest. 

How richly gnrgled ttom her deep, fbll throat 

The allTery lay, 
Till in her oaTM sweet Echo canght the note, 

Var, far away I 
Then was the hoar when village pipe and song 

Sent up their sound, 
And dandng maidens lightly tripped along 

The moonlit ground. 

A youth lay listening on the green hlll-«lde. 

Far down the grove, 
While on his rapt face hung a youthful bride 

In speechless love. 
Their hands were locked oft as thy silvery strain 

Bang through the vale ; 
They heeded not the merry dancing train. 

Sweet nightingale I 

They listened thee till village bells ttota fkr 

Chimed on the ear, 
And, like a golden fleece, the evening star 

Beamed bright and clear. 
Then, in the cool and Iknning breece of May, 

Homeward they stole, 
full of sweet thoughts, breathed by thy tender lay. 

Through the deep souL 



THE FOREHEAD IN GREEK ART. 

[JoHAXir JoAOKXM WnroutufAinr, the illustrioos 
arohttloglst and art crltio, was bom at Stendhal, Prus- 
sia, December 9, 1717. His numerous works on aA- 
tiqne painting, sculpture and engraved gems exerted a 
maiked influence, and still are standards. He was km* 
ed at Trieste, June 8, 1768; by a thief who attsmpted t» 
rob him of maD» rare gold coins.] 

A low forehead is so peculiar to the ideas 
which the ancient artists had of a beautiful 
head, that it is a characteristic by which an 
antique can frequently be distinguished firom 
a modem work* Many heads which I could 
not approach sufficiently near to examine, I 
have either recognized to be modem, sole- 
ly by the high forehead, or else this con- 
rormation first excited doubts as to their 
age, which were afterwards verified by fur- 
ther investigation. 

To complete the beauty of a youthful 
head, the frontal hair should grow in a 
curve down over the temples, in order to 

five the face an oval shape. Such a fore- 
ead is to be found in all oeautiful women: 
and this form of it is so peculiar to all ideal 
and other youthful heads of the ancients, 
that we do not see on any figures, not even 
those of mature manhood, the receding, 
bare comers of the temples, which usually 
enlarge as life advances beyond that age 
when the forehead is naturally higL Few 
modem sculptors have noticed £is pecu- 
liarity; and wherever new youthful male 
heads are placed upon antique statues, the 
hair is carried obliouely over the forehead, 
and strikingly displays the faulty concep- 
tion of modem days in regard to tne natural 
beauty of its disposition. Some of our own 
artists have made portrait figures of young 
persons of both sexes, with whom I am 
acquainted, and who have low foreheads ; 
yet they have given so little attention to tho 
beauty of which I now speak, that they 
have added to the height or their foreheadsi 
and made the growth of hair commence 
fiirther back, with the presumed intention 
of forming an open forehead. Bemini be- 
longs to wis class ; but in this particular, 
as in many others, he has mistaken the 
reverse of oeauty for beauty's self. 



It is better for a young man to blush 
than to turn pale. Ga*o. 



MAItCO BOZZABIS. 
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MARCO BOZZABIS.^ 

At midnighti in hu guarded tent, 

The Turk wm dieaming of the hour 
When Oroeoe, her knee in snpplianoe bent, 

Should tremble at his power; 
In dreami, throngh camp and oonrt, lie bore 
The trophies of a oonqneror; 

In dxettmi his song of triumph heard* 
Then wore his monwsh's signet ring, 
Then pressed that monarohy throne— a King; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing. 

As Eden's garden bird. 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozssris ranged his Snliote band. 
True as the steel of their tried blades. 

Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian's thousands stood. 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 

On old Platna's day; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who oonquer'd there. 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare. 

As quick, as far as they. 

An hour passed on— the Turk awoke; 

That bright dream was his last; 
He woke— to hear his sentries shriek, 
<«Toarms! they come! theOreekl the Greek!" 
He woke— to die, 'midst flame, and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 
And death-shots falling thick and fast 
like forest pines before the blast. 
Or lightnings from the mountain doud; 
And heard with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bosaaris cheer his band; 
"Strike— till the last armed foe expires. 
Strike— for your altars and your fires, 
Strike— for the green graves of your sires, 

God— and your native land !** 

They fought, like brave men, long and well. 

They piled that ground with Moslem slain, 
They conquered — ^but Bosaaris fell. 

Bleeding at every vein. 
His few sundving comrades saw 
Hii smile when rang their proud hurrah. 

And the red field was won ; 
Then saw in death his eyelids dose 
Galmly, as to a night's repose, 

like flowers at set of sun. 



1 The BpainiBfMulas of Vodem Oneoe. He fell in a 
nifj^t sttaok upon the TorkUh oamp at Leepi, the site 
of the anoieiit Flatiea, Avgost 90, 1823, and expired in 
the moment of Tiotory. Hie last words were, "1V> die 
tbr liberty is a pleasors, and not a pain." 



Come to the bridal chamber. Death! 

Come to the mother's, when she feels 
For the first time her first-born's breath; 

Gome when the blessed seals 
Which dose the pestilence are broke 
And crowded dties wail its stroke; 
Come in consumption's ghastly form. 
The earthquake's shock, the ocean storm; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm. 

With banquet-soDg, and dance, and wiait; 
And thou art terrible; the tear. 
The groan, the kneU, the paU, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony, are thine. 

But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free. 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word. 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come, when his task of Fame is wrought; 
Come, with her laurd-leaf, blood-bought; 

Come in her crowning hour; and then 
Thy sunken eyes' unearthly light 
To him is welcome aa the sight 

Of sky and stars to prison'd men; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 
Thy summons wdcome as the cry 
Which told the Indian ides were nigh 

To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land wind, from woods of palm. 
And orange-groves, and fields of balm. 
Blew o'er the Haytien seas. 

Bossaris ! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time. 
Best thee : there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime, 
She wore no funeral weeds for thee. 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
like torn branch from death's leafleds tre^ 
In sorrow's pomp, and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb; 
But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved, and for a season gone. 
For thee her poet's lyre ii wreathed. 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed; 
For thee she rings the birth-day bells; 
Of thee her babe's first lisping tdls; 
For thine her evening prayer is said 
At palace couch and cottage bed. 
Her soldier, dosing with the foe. 
Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 
Hii plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years. 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears; 

And she, the mother of thy boys. 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak. 

The memory of her buried joys; 
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A FORGOTTEN HERO. 



And OTen she who gave thee birth 
Will, by their pilgrim-oiroled hearth, 

Tidk of thy doom without a sigh; 
For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame'i; 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not bom to die. 



Fin-O] 



Haludok* 



A FORGOTTEN HERO.* 

[Jsmea Anthony Fronde, HA., bom at Darttng^ 
tcti, DeTonahire, 28d April, 1818; eduoated at West- 
minster and Oxford. He obtained the obaiioelloz's 
pnae for the ** Bngliah Basay " in 1848, and was sleoted 
fsUow of Exeter Oollage. In 1856 appeared the flrrt 
two Tolumea of hia HiHory of Bngland fntm Vu FaU qf 
WU$e^ to the D^eat of I^Spantih Armada, The work, 
oompleted in tweUe ▼olumea, diatinguiahea ita aotiior 
aa one of the beat of England'a hiatoriana. In 1871-74 
he pnbliahed Tht Mnglitk in Irdand in tht Bightemlk 
CnUicry, 8 Tola.; in 1879, a life of JuHut Ctnar. He ia 
alao widely known by hia miaoellaneona oontribntiona 
to literature, a Taluable ooUeution of which has been 
iaaned under the title of Short Studiu on Qrtat Subijtcti.} 

Some two milcB aboTe the port of Dartmouth, 
once among the most important harbours in 
England, on a projecting angle of land which 
runs out into the river at the head of one of 
its most beautiful reaches, there has stood for 
some centuries the manor-house of Greenaway. 
The water runs deep all the way to it from 
the sea, and the lai^gest vessels may ride with 
safety within a stone's-throw of the windows. 
In the latter half of the sixteenth century 
there must have met, in the hall of this man- 
sion, a party as remarkable as could have been 
found anywhere in England. Humfrey and 
Adrian Gilbert, with their half-brother Walter 
Raleigh, here, when little boys, played at sailors 
in the reaches of Long Stream; in the summer 
evenings doubtless rowing down with the tide 
to the port, and wondering at the quaint 
figure-heads and carved prows of the ships 
which thronged it; or climbing on board, and 
listening, with hearts beating, to the mariners' 
tales of the new earth beyond the sunset 
And here, in later life, matured men, whose 
boyish dreams had become heroic action, they 
«aed again to meet in the intervals of quiet, 
and the rock is shown underneath the house 
where Raleigh smoked the first tobacco. Another 
remarkable man could not fail to have made 
a fourth at these meetings. A sailor boy of 
Sandwich, the a4]oining parish, John Davis, 

1 From SkoH Studia on Chtat Bui^jtcU, by Jamea A. 
Fnrada, ILA London: Tiongmana. 



showed early a genius which oould not have 
escaped the eye of such neighbours, and in the 
atmosphere of Greenaway he learned to be as 
noble as the Gilberts, and as tender and delicate 
as Raleigh. Of this party, for the present, we 
confine ourselves to the host and owner, Hum- 
frey Gilbert, knighted afterwards by Elizabeth. 
Led by the scenes of his childhood to the sea 
and to sea adventures, and afterwards, as his 
mind unfolded, to study his profession scien 
tifically, we find him, as soon as he was old 
enough to think for himself, or make others 
listen to him, "amending the great errors of 
naval sea-cards, whose common fault is to 
make the degree of longitude in every latitude 
of one common bigness;" inventing instru- 
ments for taking observations, studying the 
form of the earth, and convincing himself that 
there was a north-west passage, and studying 
the necessities of his country, and discovering 
the remedies for them in colonization and ex- 
tended markets for home manufactures. Gilbert 
was examined before the queen's migesty and 
the privy-ooundl, and the record of his ex- 
amination he has himself left to us in a paper 
which he afterwards drew up, and strange 
enough reading it i& The most admirable 
conclusions stand side by side with the wildest 
coigectures. 

Homer and Aristotle are pressed into service 
to prove that the ocean runs round the three 
old continents, and that America therefore is 
necessarily an island. The Gulf-stream, which 
he had carefully observed, eked out by a theory 
of the primtim mobile, is made to demonstrate 
a channel to the north, corresponding to Ma- 
gellan's Straits in the south, Gilbert believing, 
in common with almost everyone of his day, 
that these straits were the only opening into 
the Pacific, and the -land to the south was un- 
broken to the pole. He prophesies a market 
in the East for our manufactured linen and 
calicoes: — 

" The Easterns greatly prizing the same, as 
appeareth in Hester, where the pomp is ex- 
pressed of the great King of India, Ahasuerus, 
who matched the coloured clothes wherewith 
his houses and tents were apparelled, with gold 
and silver, as part of his greatest treasure." 

These and other such arguments were the 
best analysis >which Sir Humfrey had to offer 
of the spirit which he felt to be working in 
him. We may think what we please of them ; 
but we can have but one thought of the great 
grand words with which the memorial con- 
cludes, and they alone would explain the love 
which Elizabeth bore him: — 

"Never, therefore, mislike with me for 
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taking in band any laudable and honeBt enter- 
prise, for if through pleasure or idlenesB we 
purchase shame, the pleasure Taniaheth, but 
the shame abideth for oyer. 

" Qive me leave, therefore, without offence, 
always to live and die in this mind: that he 
is not worthy to live at all that, for fear or 
danger of death, shunneth his country's senrioe 
and his own honour, seeing that deaUi is inevi- 
table and the fame of virtue immortal, where- 
fore in this behalf mtUare vd timere tpemo.** 

Two voyages which he undertook at his own 
coat, which shattered his fortune, and failed, 
as they naturally might, since inefficient help 
or mutiny of subordinates, or other disorders, 
are inevitable conditions under which, more 
or less, great men must be content to see their 
great thoughts mutilated by the feebleness 
of their instruments, did not dishearten him, 
and in June, 1588, a last fleet of five ships 
sailed from the port of Dartmouth, with com- 
mission from the queen to discover and take 
possession from latitude 45* to 50° north — ^a 
voyage not a little noteworthy, there being 
planted in the course of it the first English 
colony west of the Atlantic. Elizabeth had a 
foreboding that she would never see him again. 
She sent him a jewel as a last token of her 
favour, and she desired SAleigh to have his 
picture taken before he went. 

The history of the voyage was written by a 
Mr. Edward Hayes, of Dartmouth, one of the 
prindpal actors in it, and as a composition, it 
is more remarkable for fine writing than any 
very commendable thought in the author. But 
Sir Humfrey's nature shines through the in- 
firmity of his chronicler; and in the end, 
indeed, Mr. Hayes himself is subdued into a 
better mind. He had lost money by the 
voyage, and we will hope his higher nature 
was only under a temporary eclipse. The fleet 
consisted (it is well to observe the ships and 
the size of them) of the Delight, 120 tons; the 
barque Raleigh, 200 tons (this ship deserted 
off the Land's End); the Oolden Hinde and 
the Swalhw, 40 tons each; and the Squirrel, 
which was called the frigate, 10 tons. For the 
uninitiated in such matters we may add, that 
in a vessel the size of the last, a member of 
the Tacht Club would consider that he had 
earned a club-room immortality if he had 
ventured a run in the depth of summer from 
Cowea to the Channel Islands. 

"We were in all," says Mr. Hayes, "260 
men, among whom we had of every faculty 
good choice. Besides, for solace of oar own 
people, and allurement of the savages, we were 
provided of music in good variety, not omitting 



the least toys, as morris-dancers, hobby-horses, 
and May-like conceits to delight the savage 
people." 

The expedition reached Newfoundland with- 
out accident. St. John's was taken possession 
of, and a colony left there; and Sir Humfrey 
then set out exploring along the American 
coast to the south, he himself doing all the 
work in his little ten-ton cutter, the service 
being too dang^erous for the larger vessels to 
venture on. One of these had remained at St. 
John's. He was now accompanied only by the 
Delight and the Oolden Hinde, and these two 
keeping as near the shore as they dared, he 
spent what remained of the summer examining 
every creek and bay, marking the soundings, 
taking the bearings of the possible harbours, 
and risking his life, as every hour he was 
obliged to risk it in such a service, in thus 
leading, as it were, the forlorn hope in the 
conquest of the New World. How dangerous 
it was we shall presently see. It was towards 
the end of August — 

" The evening was fair and pleasant, yet not 
without token of storm to ensue, and most part 
of this Wednesday night, like the swan that 
singeth before her death, theiy in the DeUght 
continued in sounding of drums and trumpets 
and fifes, also winding the comets and haut- 
boys, and in the end of their jollity left with 
the battell and ringing of doleful knells." 

Two days after came the storm; the DeUgh$ 
struck upon a bank, and went down in sight 
of the other vessels, which were unable to 
render her any help. Sir Humfrey'% papers, 
among other things, were all lost in her — at 
the time considered by him an irreparable mis- 
fortune. But it was little matter, he was 
never to need them. The Oolden Hinde and 
the Squirrel were now left alone of the five 
ships. The provisions were running short, 
and the summer season was closing. Both 
crews were on short allowance; and with much 
difficulty Sir Humfrey was prevailed upon to 
be satisfied for the present with what he had 
done, and to lay off for England. 

" So upon Saturday, in the afternoon, the 
81st of August, we changed our course, and 
returned back for England, at which very 
instant, even in winding about, there passed 
along between us and the land, which we now 
forsook, a very lion, to our seeming, in shape, 
hair, and colour; not swimming after the 
manner of a beast by moving of his feet, but 
rather sliding upon the water with his whole 
body, except his legs, in sight, neither yet 
diving under and again rising as the manner 
is of whales, porpoises, and other fish, but 
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confidently ahowing himself without hiding, 
notwithstanding that we presented ounelyea in 
open view and gesture to amaze him. Thus 
he passed along, turning his head to and fro, 
yawning and gaping wide, with ougly demon- 
stration of long teeth and glaring eyes; and 
to bidde us farewell, coming right against the 
Hinde, he sent forth a horrible roioe, roaring 
and bellowing as doth a lion, which spectacle 
we all beheld, so far as we were able to discern 
the same, as men prone to wonder at erery 
strange thing. What opinion others had 
thereof, and chiefly the general himself, I for- 
bear to deliver. But he took it for Banum 
Omen, rejoicing that he was to war against 
such an enemy, if it were the deylL" 

We have no doubt that he did think it was 
the devil, men in those days beUering really 
that evil was more than a principle or a neces- 
sary accident, and that in all their labour for 
God and for right they must make their account 
to have to fight with the devil in his proper 
person. But if we are to call it superstition, 
and if this were no devil in the form of a roar- 
ing lion, but a mere great seal or sea-lion, it is 
a more innocent superstition to impersonate so 
real a power, and it requires a bolder heart to 
rioe up against it and defy it in its living tenor, 
than to sublimate it away into a philosophical 
principle, and to forget to battle with it in 
speculating on its origin and nature. But to 
follow the brave Sir Humfrey, whose work of 
fighting with the devil was now over, and who 
was passing to his reward. The 2d of Sep- 
tember the general came on board the Ooiden 
Hinde "to make merry with us." He greatly 
deplored the loss of his books and papers, but 
he was full of confidence from what he had 
seen, and talked with eagerness and warmth 
of the new expedition for the following spring. 
Apocryphal gold-mines still occupying the 
minds of Mr. Hayes and others, they were per- 
suaded that Sir Hnmf^y was keeping to him- 
self some such discovery which he had secretly 
made, and they tried hard to extract it from 
him. They could make nothing, however, of 
his odd, ironical answers, and their sorrow at 
the catastrophe which followed is sadly blended 
with disappointment that such a secret should 
have perished. Sir Humfrey doubtless saw 
America with other eyes than theirs, and gold- 
mines richer than California in its huge rivers 
and savannahs. 

" Leaving the issue of this good hope (about 
the gold)," continues Mr. Hayes, "to God, who 
only knoweth the truth thereof, I will hasten 
to the end of this tragedy, which must be knit 
up in the person of our general, and as it was 



God's ordinance upon him, even so the vehe- 
ment persuasion of his friends could nothing 
avail to divert him from his wilful resolution 
of going in his frigate; and when he was en- 
treated by the captain, master, and others, his 
well-wishers in the Hinde, not to venture, 
this was his answer — * I will not forsake my 
little company going homewards, with whom I 
have passed so many storms and perils.'" 

Two-thirds of the way home they met foul 
weather and terrible seas, "breaking short and 
pyramid- wise." Men who had all their lives 
"occupied the sea" had never seen it more 
outrageous. "We had also upon our main- 
yard an apparition of a little fier by night, 
which seamen do call Castor and Pollux." 

"Monday the ninth of September, in the 
afternoon, the frigate was near cast away, 
oppressed by waves, but at that time recoveied, 
and giving forth signs of joy, the general, 
sitting abaft with a book in hia hand, cried 
out unto us in the Hinde so often as we did 
approach within hearing, ' We are as near to 
heaven by sea as by land,' reiterating the same 
speech, well beseeming a soldier resolute in 
Jesus Christ, aa I can testify that he was. 
The same Monday night, about twelve of the 
clock, or not long after, the frigate being ahead 
of us in the CMden Hinde, suddenly her lights 
were out, whereof as it were in a moment we 
lost the sight; and withal our watch cried, 
'The general was cast away,' which was too 
true. 

"Thus faithfully," concludes Mr. Hayes, 
in some degree rising above himself, " I have 
related this story, wherein some spark of the 
knight's virtues, though he be extinguished, 
may happily appear, he remaining resolute to 
a purpose honest and godly as was this, to dis- 
cover, possess, and reduce unto the service of 
God and Christian piety those remote and hea- 
then countries of America. Such is the infinite 
bounty of God, who from every evil deriveth 
good, that fruit may grow in time of our tra- 
velling in these north-western lands (aa has it 
not grown?), and the crosses, turmoils, and 
afflictions, both in the preparation and execu- 
tion of the voyage, did correct the intemperate 
humours which before we noted to be in this 
gentleman, and made unsavoury and less de- 
lightful his other manifold virtues. 

" Thus as he was refined and made nearer 
unto the image of God, so it pleased the divine 
will to resume him unto himself, whither both 
his and every other high and noble mind have 
always aspired." 

Such was Sir Humfrey Gilbert, still in the 
prime of his years when the Atlantic swallowed 
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him. Like the gleam of a landscape lit sad- 
denly for a moment bj the lightning, these 
few Boenes Hash down to us acroiiB the oentoriee : 
but what a life moBt that have been of which 
tliia WM the conclouonl We hare gUmpees of 
him a few yean earlier, when he won hia spurg 
in Ireland — won them by deeda which to ns 
seem terrible in their rathleaaneaB, bat which 
won the applause of Sir Henry Sidney as too 
high for praise or eren reward. Gheqaered 
like all of ns with lines of light and darkness, 
he was, nevertheleBs, one of a race which has 
ceased to be. We look round for them, and we 
can hardly belieye that the same blood is flow- 
ing in our yeina. Brare we may still be, and 
strong perhaps as they, bnt the high moral 
grace which made bravery and strength so 
beaatifal is departed i^m us for ever. 



THE CORAL OBOYS. 

Deap in tb* watb to a Canl Own, 

Whan the pfoipto mullet ukd fold-liih rore^ 

WlMra the Mipfloirer qnmdi Ite ]mrm at Une, 

That nerer an wet with ftdling dew, 

Bat in bright and dhanfeAil haaaty ihiiia, 

Vkr down in the green and i^aaay brine. 

The floor to of aaad like the mountain drifts 

And the pearl ihalto apangle the flinty mow ; 
Viom eoral looka the lea-planta lift 

Their bon^ when tha tldaa «id bUlowa flow; 
ratar to ealm and itill hetow, 

Vor the wlnda and wnTOi an abeant then^ 
And the mnda an hright aa the atam that glow 

In the motianleai flekto of upper air; 
Then with ita waving hfawie of gnn. 

The aea-flag itaeama through the Ulant watai^ 
And the orimsoB leaf of the dntoe to leMi 

To hhuh like * banner bathed in danghtv; 
Than with a llgfat and eauy motioin. 

The flm-conl swaepe through the oiear deep am; 
And the yellow and aoariet tttfti of oeean 

An bending like oom on the nptond lea : 
And lilb, in ran and baaatiftil finrni^ 

la ipartfaig amid thooe bowen of stone. 
And to aafty wlien the wnthftd apirit of etonna 

Haa made the top of the ware hto own : 
And whan the ahip from hto ftuy fliea, 

yrhan the myriad voleea of ooean roar. 
When the wind-god fiowna in the muriqr akiea^ 

And demona an waiting the wreok on ahon; 
Then fl» below, in the paaoafhl aea. 

The puple mullet and gold-fldi rare^ 
When the wat«a munnur tnnquillj 

Thmn^ the bonding twi9 of the Ccnl OnwL 

JAMIi PnaTAL. 
TeibTni. 
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[SmiAinna. Auovsnir Itanusomrs Mamb Jobkfs, 
Mabquxs ds Lai OAaAS,wao bom at Lae Quae, in 
T4ingnedoo, in 17M. He publtohed a Hidoriodt AMm 
(18Q3), but to chiefly nmembered through hto Memorial 
d4au.H€Um4, by which he became the Boawell of Ni^o* 
leon. Hedied lnl842.] 

November 4^ 1816. To-day the Emperox 
would not receive an v one dnrinff the whole 
morning. He sent for me at l£e hoar h.4 
had appointed for taking the bath, daring 
which, and for some time after, he con* 
Tersed on the knowledge of the ancients, 
and the historians by which it has been 
transmitted to modem times. His reflee 
tions on the sabject, all led to the con* 
clasion, that the world was yet in its infiui 
cy. . . We then took a view of thi 
stractare of the globe. . . I calcalateo 
that Europe contained 170,000,000 of in' 
habitants. The Emperor remarked that he 
himself had governed 80,000,000; and ] 
added that, a&r the alliance with Pnusia) 
he had marched at the head of mora thai 
100,000,000. . . 

Afterwards, when speaking of the won* 
ders of his lite, and the vioissitades of hil 
fortune, the Emperor remarked that he 
ought to have died at Moscow ; becaose, at 
that \ime, his miHtaiy ^lory had experi* 
enced no reverse, and his political career 
was unexampled in the history of the world. 
He then drew one of those rapid and ani« 
mating pictures which he sketched oiF with 
so mudi facility. Observing that the 
countenance of one of the individuals who 
happened to be present, was not exactly 
expressive of approbation, he said, " This 
is not yoar opinion ? You do not think I 
ought to have closed my career at Moscow?" 

^No^ Sire," was the reply; "for in that 
case, historv would have been deprived of 
ihe return mm Elba : of the most genezoufl 
and most heroic act tnat ever man perform- 
ed ; of the grandest and most sublime event 
that the wond ever witnessed." 

"WeU," returned the Emperor, ^ there 
may be some troth in that; out what say 
you to Waterloo? Ought I not to havi 
perished there?" 

''Sire," said the person whom he ad 
dressed, "if I have obtained pardon foi 
Moscow, I do not see why I should not ask 
it for Waterloo also. The future is beyond 
the will and the power of man $ it ia in the 
hands of Qod. alone." 

ITS 
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THE THREE GREAT TIES OP HU- 
MAN SOCIETY. 

[JiAK BAPTisn ICaisillon, one of the most eloquent 
of Trench preachen, wae bom at HyAres, ProTonoe, 
Tnnoe, Jane a4th, 1663; died September 18th, 1742. 
Hie woricB, mainly sermons, are models of elegant 
rhetoria] 

The three principles which nsuaUr bind 
men to each other, and by whicn are 
formed all human friendships, are fancy, 
cupidity and vanity. Fancy : — We follow 
a certain propensity of nature, which, be- 
ing the cause of our finding in some per- 
sons a greater similarity to our own incli- 
nations, perhaps also greater allowances for 
our faults, binds us to uiem, and occasions us 
to find in their society a comfort which 
becomes weariness in that of the rest of 
men. Cupidity: — We seek out useful 
friends; from the moment that they are 
necessary to our pleasure or to our fortune, 
they become worthy of our friendship. 
Interest is a grand charm to the majority 
of hearts ; the titles which render us pow- 
erful are auickly transmuted into qualities 
which renaer us apparently amiable, and 
friends are never wanting when we can pay 
the friendship of those who love us. 
Lastly, Vanity : — Friends who do us honor 
are always dear to us. It would seem that, in 
loving them, we enter, as it were, into part- 
nership with them in that distinction which 
they enjoy in the world ; we seek to deck 
ourselves, as I may say, with their reputa- 
tion ; and, being unable to reach their 
merit, we pride ourselves in their society, 
in order to have it supposed that, at least, 
there is not much between us, and that 
like loves like. 

These are the three great ties of human 
society. Religion and charity unite almost 
noboay ; and from thence it is that, from 
the moment that men offend our fancy, that 
they are unfavorable to our interests, or 
that they wound our reputation and our 
vanity, the human and brittle ties which 
united us to them are broken asunder: 
our heart withdraws from them, and 
no longer finds in itself, with respect to 
them, but animosity and bitterness. And 
behold the three most general sources of 
those hatreds which men nourish against 
each other ; which change all the sweets of 
society into endless inveteracies; which 
empoison all the delight of conversations, 



and all the innocency of mutual intercourse ; 
and which, attacking religion in the heart, 
nevertheless, present themselves to us 
under appearances of equity which justify 
them in our eyes and strengthen us in them. 



PET PORCUPINES. ^ 

[Bkv. Johw Ombos Wood, f. x.. s., the well known 
natarallst, was born in London, Bngland, 1827. As 
writer of many popular books, and as editor of !%» 
Boyt'' Own Mof^ukM, he has done much to difftiBet especi- 
ally among the young, a knowledge of the animal 
kingdom. He died in 1889.] 

I have been told by a gentleman who has 
had a wonderfully larse experience, that the 
most unpleasant quadrupedal pet is a por- 
cupine. It is such a restless being that it 
cannot be induced to remain quiet, and it is 
as inquisitive as any cat. It is an interest- 
ing animal enough, but tetchy and short- 
tempered, and ever too ready to present the 
semed ranks of its particoloured bayonets 
at anyone who happens to displease it. Two 
of these creatures were kept for some time 
by a gentleman resident in India, and were 
notable for their continual bickering with 
the dogs. They were extremely fond of 
their master, but they entertained the 
strongest objection to the dogs. The dogs, 
on their part, naturally felt nurt that any 
interloper should come between them and 
their master, and were deeply aggrieved be- 
cause the porcupines had contrived to oust 
them from their accustomed places at dinner. 
Both dogs and porcupines were fond of the 
good things served at their master's table, 
and when it came to a struggle, the porcu- 
pines had the best of the contest. If, for 
example, some delicacies were put on a plate 
and placed on the floor for the dogs, the 
porcupines at once must needs push their 
noses into the plate and begin nibbling. 
The dogs woula snarl and growl futilefy 
while watching the provisions disappear, 
and at last would lose all patience ana rush 
to the rescue. The porcupines troubled 
themselves very little about the assault, but 
simply spread their quills, and allowea the 
dogs to prick their noses until they howled 
witn the pain. 

It so happened that their owner was obliged 
to change his residence, and of course he 
took his pet porcupines with him. When 
evening drew on, he bethought himself that 
his bristly pets had no bed-room ; and being 
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afraid of their straying, he searched the house 
for some fit place as a temporary residence. 
At last he was obliged to coax them nnder 
the boiler in an ont-honse, and having 
blocked up the entrance with a large stone, 
went with an easy mind to bed. 

But the porcupines, being naturally noc- 
turnal in their habits, and eztremeljr curi- 
ous, wished to learn something of their, new 
house. So they tried to push away the stone, 
and not being able to stir it, began to bur- 
row, dug a passage under the stone, and 
emerged into the kitchen. They then began 
to sniff about, and at last came on the traces 
of their master. They followed him up like 
two bloodhounds, until they reached the 
room where he was lying in bed. One of 
them raised itself on its hind legs, and find- 
ing a bare foot projecting from the bed- 
clothes, began to caress it. The owner of 
the foot, feeling himself disturbed in such a 
manner, naturally thought that thieves were 
trying to hold nis legs, and instinctively 
lashed out furiously at the supposed intru- 
der, bringing his unfortunate foot against 
the quills orthe porcupine. 



THE SANDPIPER.* 

AeroM the narrow bevoh we flit, 

One Uttle sandpiper and I ; 
And tut I gather, bit by bit, 

The Mattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
The wild wares reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind rares, the tide runs hi|^, 
As np and down the beach we flit, — 

One little sandpiper and I. 

Abore onr heads the sallen donds 

Bead black and swift across the sky: 
Uke silent ghosts in misty shrouds 

Stand ont the white lighthouses hlghi 
Almost as Csr as eye can reach 

I see the close-reefed ressels fly, 
As tut we flit along the beach,— 

One litUe sandpiper and I. 

I watch him as he ddms along. 

Uttering his sweet and moamftir«vy; 
Be starts not at my Uttal song. 

Or flash of fluttering drapery ; 
He has no Uiought of any wroni^ 

He scans me with a fearless eye. 
Stanch flriends are we, well tried and strong, 

The Uttle sandpiper and I. 

1 Publishers: Houghton, HiflUn A Oo.. Boston. 



Oomrade, where wilt thou be tonight 

When the loosed storm breaks fdrioudy T 
My driftwood fire will bum so bright! 

To what warm shelter canst thou fly ? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 

The tempest rushes through the sky: 
Vor are we not God's children both, 

Thou, Uttle sandpiper, and I ? 

Quia Traxtkb. 



TAINB ON MILTON. 

[HxrpoLTTi Adolphx Taihk, bom at YousiflB^ 
France, April 21, 1828. His early writings had a po- 
Ismical character. Among them may be named, 
I>mek FMotopkan of the Ifhulemith Owhyy (18S6), 
and AMiy« in OHHekm amd Hidorf. In 1864 he became 
professor of sasthetlos in the School of Fine Arts, Paris. 
Since then he has published a number ot Taluable 
treatises on art, a ffiftory of BHgUak LiUnOmn (18S4), 
and I%s OfigiitM of OMitemporary JVxmcs (1875). His 
writings show an original mind, and are distinguished 
by their strong and graphic style. Our extracts are 
fh>m his BHQlkk LUmUmre.] 

Milton's obnius. 

John Milton was not one of those feyered 
souls, void of self-command, whose rapture 
takes them hy fits ; whom a sickly sensi- 
hility drives forever to the extreme of sor- 
row or Joy ; whose pliability prepares them 
to prodace a variety of characters ; whose 
inquietude condemns them to paint the 
insanity and contradictions of passion. 
Vast knowledge, close logic, and^ grand 
passion — ^these were his marks. His mind 
was lucid, his imagination limited. He 
was incapable of disturbed emotion or of 
transformation. He conceived the loftiest 
of ideal beauties, but he conceived only 
one. He was not bom for the drama, but 
for the ode. He does not create souls, but 
constructs arguments and experiences emo- 
tions. Emotions and arguments, all the 
forces of his soul, assemble and are 
arranged beneath a unique sentiment — that 
of the sublime. And the broad river of 
lyric poetrv streams from him, impetuous, 
with even now, splendid as a cloth of gold. 

Hilton's habits. 

Milton lived in a small house in London, 
or in the country, in Buckinghamshire, at 
the foot of a hiffh green hill. . . . Every 
morning he hacT a chapter of the Bible reaa 
to him m Hebrew, and remained for some 
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time in silence, grave, in order to meditate on 
what he had heard. He never went to a 
place of worship. Independent in religion 
as in all else, he was sufficient to himself. 
Finding in no sect the marks of the true 
Church, he prayed to God alone, without 
needing others' help. He studied till mid- 
day ; then, after an hour's exercise, he 
played the organ or the bass-viol ; then he 
resumed his studies till six, and in the eve- 
ning enjoyed the society of his friends. 
When anyone came to visit him, he was 
usually found in a room hung with old 
green hangings, seated in an arm-chair, 
and dressed quietly in black. His com- 

Elexion was pale, says one of his visitors, 
ut not sallow; his hands and feet were 
gouty ; his hair, of a light brown, was 
parted in the midst, and feu in long curls ; 
ids eyes, grey and clear, showed no sien of 
blindness. He had been very beautiful in 
his youth, and his English cheeks, once 
delicate as a young girl's, retained their 
color almost to the end. His face, we are 
told, was pleasing ; his straight and manly 
gait bore witness to intrepidity and cour- 
age. Something great ana proud breathes 
out from all his portraits ; and certainly 
few men have done such honor to their 
kind. Thus expired this noble life, like a 
setting sun, bright and calm. Amid so 
many trials, a pure and lofty joy, altogether 
worthy of him, had been granted to him ; 
the poet, buried under uie Puritan, had 
reappeared, more sublime than ever, to ^ive 
to Christianity its second Homer. The daz- 
zling dreams of his youth and the reminis- 
cences of his ripe a^e were found in him, 
side by side with (^vinistic dogmas and 
visions of John, to create the Frotestant 
epic of damnation and grace ; and the 
vastness of primitive horizons, the flames 
of the infernal dungeon, the splendors of 
the celestial court, opened to the inner eye 
of the soul unknown regions beyond tne 
sights which the eyes of flesh had lost 



JOHN WESLEY'S OLD AGE. 

[ Jomr Wmjnr, the ibander oi M aUiodlmi, wm bom 
■t Ipirorfh, Linooluhlre, Bngland, June 28, 1703. 
IMed Uarch 2, 1791. Wa make the following extract 
fhMB faJe JbMriMil :] 

June 28, 1788. I this day enter on my 
eighty-fifth year : and what cause have I to 
praise God ; as for a thousand spiritual 
blessings, so for bodily blessings also I How 



little have I suffered jet by " the rush of 
numerous years I" It is true, I am not so 
agile as I was in times past I do not run 
or walk so fast as I did ; my sight is a lit- 
tle decayed ; my left eye is nown dim, and 
hardly serves me to read ; I have daily some 
pain in the ball of my right eye, as also in 
my riffht temple (occasionea by ablowre- 
ceivea some months since), and in my right 
shoulder and arm, which 1 impute partly to 
a sprain, and partly to the rheumatism. I 
find likewise some decay in my memorVf 
with regard to names and things lately 
past ; but not at all with regard to what I 
nave read or heard twenty, forty, or sixty 
years ago ; neither do I find any decay in 
my hearing, smell, taste or appetite (thoneh 
I want but a third j>art of tne food I cud 
once]; nor do I feel any such thinff as 
weariness, either in traveling or preaching ; 
and I am not conscious of any decay in 
writing sermons, which I do as readily, and 
I believe as correctly, as ever. 

To what cause can I impute this, that I 
am as I am 7 First doubtless, to the power 
of God. fitting me for the work to whidi I 
am called, as long as he pleases to continue 
roe therein ; and, next, subordinately to this, 
to the prayers of his children. 

May we not impute it as inferior means.— 

1. To my constant exercise and change 
of air? 

2. To my never having lost a night's 
sleep, sick or well, at land or at sea, since 
I was bom ? 

3. To my having sleep at command ; so 
that whenever I feel myself worn out, I call 
it, and it comes, day or night ? 

4. To my having constantly, for above 
sixty yei^rs, risen at four in the morning? 

5. To my constant preaching at five in 
the morning, for above nfty years ? 

6. To my having had so little pain in my 
life ; and so little sorrow, or anxious care ? 

Even now, though I find pain daily in 
my eye or temple, or arm, yet it is never 
violent, and seldom lasts many minutes at a 
time. 

Whether or not this is sent to ^ve me 
warning that I am shortly to quit this taber- 
nacle, 1 do not know ; but be it one way or 
the other, I have only to say, 

** My remnuit of dayi 

I qMnd to his praiae 
Who died the whole world to ndaoa : 

Be they many or few, 

My deye are hie due, 
And they all are detoted to hin I** 
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POOR JACK. 

{fSbaaUm IMbdla, bom in Soathaiiipfeoiii, 1746; died 
July, 1814. Hi> uune it •till fiunons and popular as 
that of the writer of our moat eflSMtire Ma^Mn^L He 
vaa edmoaied at Winohaster, and intended for the 
dinroh ; bnt he adopted the rtage as hi« profwrion. He 
beoame known as an aotor, dramatist, and theatrical 
manager; bat his repatatum was made by his songB, of 
wliieh he wrote nearly ISOO. He also wrote finrty-seTen 
dranatie pdeoea and other works. An edition of the 
icngBiillaatrated by Geoige Cmikshaaks, was published 
in I860.] 

Qo patter to labbeiB and swabs, d*ye see, 

'Bout danger, and fear, and the like ; 
A tight water-boat and good sea-room gire me^ 

And taint to a Uttle ni strike : 
Thoogh the tempast top-gallant-masts imaok smooth 
shoold smite. 

And shiver «ooh q>]inter of wood, 
dear the wrsdk, stow the yards, and boose emytfaing 
tight. 

And nndsr raefd fnrasaii well soud: 
ATSst I nor don't think me a milksop so soft 

To be taken for trifles aback; 
Vor they say then's a Proridence aits np aloft^ 

To keep watch for the Ufo of poor Jack. 

Why, I heard oox good ohapbtin palarer one day 

Aboat sonls, hearen, meroy, and such ; 
And, B^ timbets ! what lingo he'd coil and belay. 

Why twas Just all as ooe as High Dutch: 
Vor he said how a sparrow can't fimnder, d'ye see. 

Without orders that come down bdow ; 
And many line things that prored dearly to me 

That FroTidenoe takes us in tow : 
Far, says he, do you mind me, let storms e^er so oft 

Tkke the topsails of saikn abadk, 
Ihste's a sweet little cherub that sits up aloA, 

To keep watoh for the lift of poor Jack. 

1 said to our Poll, for, d'ye see, she would erj. 

When Isat we wsigh'd anchor for ssa, 
What aiguiiss sniT'ling and piping your sye. 

Why, what a d 'd ibol you must be I 

Can't you soe the world's wide, and there's room Ibr us 
•11. 

Both for soamen and lubbers ashore. 
And if to old Davy I should go. friend PoU, 

Why jrou will ne'er hear of me more ; 
What then, all's a hazard ; come, don't be so soft, 

Perliaps I may laughing come back; 
Tor, d'ye see, there's a cherub sits smiling aloft. 

To keep watch for the lifo of poor Jack. 

D'ye mind me, a sailor should be ereiy inch 

All as one as a piece of the ship. 
And with her braTe the world without offering to flinch, 

Aom the moment the anchor's a-trip. 



As for me, in all weathers, all times, sides^ and ends, 

Nought's a trouble ftom duty that springs, 
Jfot my heart is my Poll's, and my rhinc^s my friend's; 

And as for my lifo 'tis the king's: 
Eren when my time comes, ne'er belieTe me so soft 

As for grief to be taken aback, 
For the same little ohemb that sits up aloft 

Will look out a good berth for poor Jaok. 



SIR ROGER DE COVERLET'S 
WOOING. 

BT SIB BIOHABD BTBILI.^ 

The first of our society is a gentlemaa of 
Woroestershire, of ancient descent, a banmet, 
his name Sir Roger de Coverlej. His gnat 
grandfather was inventor of that famous 
country-dance which is called after him. All 
who know that shire are yerj well acquainted 
with the parts and merits of Sir Ro(^. He 
is a gentleman that is very singular in his be- 
hayiour, but his singularities proceed from his 
good 8ense,and are contradictions to the manners 
of the world only as he thinks the world is in 
the wrong. However, this humour creates 
him no enemies, for he does nothing with 
sourness or obstinacy ; and his being unconfined 
to modes and forms makes him but the readier 
and more c^>able to please and oblige all who 
know him. When he is in town he lives in 
Soho Square. It is said, he keeps himself a 
bachelor by reason he was crossed in love by 
a perverse beautiful widow of the next county 
to him. Before this disappointment, Sir Roger 
was what yon call a fine gentleman, had often 
supped with my lord Rochester and Sir Geoige 
Ether^ge, fought a duel upon his first coming 
to town, and kicked Bully Dawson in a public 
coffee-house for calling him youngster. But 
being ill-used by the above-mentioned widow, 
he was very serious for a year and a half; and 
though, his temper being naturally jovial, he 
at last got over it, he grew careless of himself 
and never dressed afterwards; he oontlnues to 



1 From the 8p9etator, which was supposed to be pr^ 
duoed by a "Society of Gentlemen ;" and it is notable 
that Sir Roger de Ooverley, who was the most popular 
of its creationa, is the firrt mentioned in the number 
devoted to the portraits of the members of the club. 
Addison has obtained more credit for his ahaie in the 
creation of this admirable specimen of a good old Engliah 
gentleman than has been allowed to Steele ; but it is 
worth remembering that it is Steele who introducee the 
knight; and Steele writes entirely of the iw^^ whitot 
Addison writes much about }iIm surroundings. 
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wear a coat and doublet of the lame cnt that 
were in fashion at the time of his repaUe, 
irhich, in his meny hamoan, he tella as, had 
been in and out twelve times siiioe he first wore 
it . . . He is now in his fifty-sixth year, cheer- 
fal, gay, and hearty, keeps a good house in both 
town and country; a great lover of mankind; 
but there is such a mirthful cast in his behar- 
iour, that he is rather beloved than esteemed. 
His tenants grow rich, his servants look satis- 
fied, all the young women profess love to him, 
and the young men are gUd of his company: 
When he comes into a house he calls the servants 
bj their names, and talks all the way upstairs 
to a visit. I must not omit that Sir Boger is 
a justice of the Qtwrum; that he fills the chair 
at a quarter-session with great abilities, and 
three months ago gained universal applause 
by explaining a passage in the game-act. . . . 

I mentioned a great affliction which my friend 
Sir Boger had met with in his youth; which 
was no IcBS than a diBappointment in love. It 
happened this evening that we fell into a very 
pleasing walk at a distance from his house: 
As soon as we came into it, "It is," quoth the 
good old man, looking round him with a smile, 
'* vexy hard that any part of my land should be 
settled upon one who has used me so ill as the 
perverse widow did; and yet I am sure I could 
not see a sprig of any bough of this whole walk 
of trees, but I should reflect upon her and her 
severity. She has certainly the finest hand of 
any woman in the world. Tou are to know 
this was the place wherein I used to muse upon 
her; and by that custom I can never come into 
it, but the same tender sentiments revive in 
my mind, as if I had actually talked with that 
bcAutiful creature under these shades. I have 
beoE fool enough to carve her name on the bark 
of several of these trees; so unhappy is the 
condition of men in love, to attempt the re- 
moving of their passion by the methods which 
serve only to imprint it deeper. She has cer- 
tainly the finest hand of any woman in the 
world." 

Here followed a profound silence; and I was 
not displeased to observe my friend falling so 
naturally into a discourse, which I had ever 
before taken notice he industriously avoided. 
After a very long pause he entered upon an 
account of this great circumstance in his life, 
with an air which I thought raised my idea of 
him above what I had ever had before; and 
gave me the picture of that cheerful mind of 
his, before it received that stroke which has 
ever since affected his words and actions. But 
he went on as follows: — 

I came to my estate in my twenty-second 



«( 



year, and resolved to follow the steps of the 
most worthy of my ancestors who have inhabited 
this spot of earth before me, in all the methods 
of hospitality and good neighbourhood, for the 
sake of my fame; and in country sports and 
recreations, for the sake of my health. In 
my twenty-third year I was obliged to serve 
as sheriff of the county; and in my servants^ 
officers, and whole equipage, indulged the 
pleasure of a young man (who did not think 
ill of his own person) in taking that public oc- 
casion of showing my figure and behaviour to 
advantage. You may easily imagine to your- 
self what appearance I made, who am pretty 
tall, rid well, and was very well dressed, at 
the head of a whole county, with music before 
me, a feather in my hat, and my horse well 
bitted. I can assure you I was not a little 
pleased with the kind looks and glances I had 
from all the balconies and windows as I rode 
to the hall where the assizes were held. But 
when I came there, a beautiful creature in a 
widow's habit sat in court to hear the event of 
a cause concerning her dower. This command- 
ing creature (who was bom for destruction of 
all who behold her) put on such a resignation 
in her countenance, and bore the whispers of 
all around the court with such a pretty unea^- 
ness, I warrant you, and then recovered herself 
from one eye to another, 'till she was perfectly 
confused by meeting something so wistful in 
all she encountered, that at last, with a murrain 
to her, she cast her bewitching eye upon me. 
I no sooner met it, but I bowed like a great 
surprised booby; and knowing her cause to be 
the first which came on, I cried like a captivated 
calf as I was, 
'"Make way for the defendant's witnesses.' 
"This sudden partiality made all the county 
immediately see the sheriff also was become a 
slave to the fine widow. During the time her 
cause was upon trial she behaved herself, I 
warrant you, with such a deep attention to her 
business, took opportunities to have little billets 
handed to her counsel, then would be in such 
a pretty confusion, occasioned, you must know, 
by acting before so much company, that not 
only I but the whole court was prejudiced in 
her favour; and all that the next heir to her 
husband had to urge was thought so groundless 
and frivolous, that when it came to her counsel 
to reply, there was not half so much said as 
every one besides in the court thought he could 
have urged to her advantage. 

"You must understand, sir, this perverse 
woman is one of those unaccountable creatures 
that secretly njoice in the admiration of men, 
but indulge themselves in no further conse- 
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qnenoes. Hence it is thai ahe has erer had a 
train of admirers, and she remoTee from her 
sla^ei in town to those in the country, according 
to the seasons of the year. She is a reading 
lady, and far gone in the pleasures of friend- 
ship; she is always accompanied by a confidant, 
who IB witness to her daily protestations against 
our sex, and consequently a bar to her first 
steps towards love, upon the strength of her 
own maxims and declarations. 

"Howeyer, I must needs say this accom- 
plished mistress of mine has distinguished me 
above the rest, and has been known to declare 
Sir Roger de Coverley was the tamest and 
most human of aU the brutes in the country. 
I was told she said so, by one who thought he 
rallied me; but upon the strength of this slender 
encouragement, of being thought least detest- 
able, I made new liveries, new -paired my 
coach-horses, sent them all to town to be bitted, 
and taught to throw their legs weU, and move 
all together, before I pretended to cross the 
country and wait upon her. 

"As soon as I thought my retinue suitable 
to the character of my fortune and youth, I 
set out from hence to make my addresses. The 
particular skill of this lady has ever been to 
inflame your wishes, and yet command respect 
To make her mistress of this art, she has a 
greater share of knowledge, wit, and good sense, 
than is usual, even among men of merit. Then 
she is beautiful beyond the race of women. If 
you won't let her go on with a certain artifice 
with her eyes and the skill of beauty, she will 
arm herself with her real charms, and strike 
you with admiration instead of desire. It is 
certain«that if you were to behold the whole 
woman, there is that dignity in her aspect, 
. that composure in her motion, that complacency 
in her manner, that if her form makes you 
hope, her merit makes you fear. But then 
again, she is such a desperate scholar, that no 
country-gentleman can approach her without 
being a jest. 

"As I was going to tell you, when I came 
to her house I was admitted to her presence 
with great civility; at the same time she placed 
herself to be first seen by me in such an atti- 
tude, as I think you call the posture of a pic- 
ture, that she discovered new charms, and I 
at last came towards her with such an awe as 
made me speechless. This she no sooner ob- 
served but she made her advantage of it, and 
began a discourse to me concerning love and 
honour, as they both are followed by pretenders, 
and the real votaries to theuL When she had 
diicusBed these points in a discourse, which I 
verily believe was as learned as the best phi- 



losopher in Europe could possibly make, she 
adced me whether she was so happy as to fall 
in with my sentiments on these important par- 
ticulars. Her confidant sat by her, and upon 
my being in the last confusion and silence, this 
malicious aid of hers, turning to her, says, ' I 
am very glad to observe Sir Boger pauses upon 
this subject, and seems resolved to deliver all 
his sentiments upon the matter when he pleases 
to speak. ' They both kept their countenances, 
and after I had sat half an hour meditating 
how to behave before such profound casuists, 
I rose up and took my leave. 

"Chance has since that time thrown me very 
often in her way, and she as often has directed 
a discourse to me which I do not understand. 
This barbarity has kept me ever at a distance 
from the most beantifiil object my eyes ever 
beheld. It is thus also she deals with all 
mankind, and you must make love to her, as 
you would conquer the Sphinx, by posing her. 
But were she like other women, and that there 
were any talking to her, how constant must 
the pleasure of that man be who could con- 
verse with a creature^ But after all, you may 
be sure her heart is fixed on some one or other; 
and yet I have been credibly informed; but 
who can believe half that is said! Aftcor she 
had done speaking to me, she put her hand to 
her bosom, and adjusted her tucker. Then 
she cast her eyes a little down upon my behold- 
ing her too earnestly. They say she sings ex- 
cellently: her voice in her ordinary speech has 
something in it inexpressibly sweet You 
must know I dined with her at a public table 
the day after I first saw her, and she helped 
me to some tansy in the eye of all the gentle- 
men in the country : she has certainly the finest 
hand of any woman in the world. I can as- 
sure you, sir, were yon to behold her, you would 
be in the same condition; for as her speech is 
music, her form is angelic. But I find I grow 
irregular while I am talking of her; but indeed 
it would be stupidity to be unconcerned at such 
perfection. Oh the excellent creature, she is 
as inimitable to all women as she is inaccessible 
to all men." 

I found my friend begin to rave, and insen- 
sibly led him towards the house, that we might 
be joined by some other company; and am 
convinced that the widow is the secret cause 
of all that inconsirtency which appears in some 
parts of my friend's discourse; though he has 
so much command of himself as not directly 
to mention her, yet accordinnf to that of Mar- 
tial, which one knows not how to render in 
English, Dum tacet hane loquitur, I shall 
end this paper with that whole epigram, whidk 
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repRsents with much humour my honest 
friend's oondition: — 



IM Mt^ wMp, ndoiot^ vUBd, Bit, or walk, 
Stdl iM cMi BotUag bat of JTovte talk ; 
LM him Mtp diink, Mk quMtiooB, or disputt^ 
BtUl he must qpaak of NiMvia^ or be mute. 
He writ to bis fkther, ending with this line, 
I iBi, mj loTelj JfcRntOy erer thine. 



THE LONQ-AGO. 

' [Bhtob HiwiglitnB, Bkhaxd Monckton MUnM, 
V.S.A.. D.G.L., bom 19th June, 1809. Poet, poUtioian, 
and mlseeUeaeooB writer. OradvatedatTrinitjOollafe, 
Cambridge: elected M .P. Ibr Pontefraot, 1837, and xaised 
to the peerage 186S. Whilst giring earnest attention 
to politias and to man j social questions, Lord Houghton 
has earned wide fitme as a poet and biographer. His 
ohirf works are, Poems qf M<mp Team Fotma Unmiary 
ciid Hittcneal: Palm Leama; Ldttn and UUrarif Jls- 
sMuns of John JTMte, in. One of his critics ssjs: 
"Delicate fluusjr, warm qrmpathj with human sofbr- 
Ing, and keen obserratkm of the human heart oharao- 
tsriM his poetical works." He died in 1B86.] 

EjtB which can but ill define 
Shapes that rise aboat and near. 
Through the far horizon's line 
Stretch a vision free and clear : 
Kemoriea feeble to retrace 
Yesterday's immediate flow, 
Find a dear familiar face 
In each hour of Long-ego. 

Follow yon majestic train 
Down the slopes of old renown. 
Knightly forms without disdain. 
Sainted heads without a frown; 
Emperors of thought and hand 
Congregate, a glorious show. 
Met from every age and land 
In the plains of Long-ago. 

As the heart of childhood brings 
Something of eternal joy. 
From its own unsounded springs. 
Such as life can scarce destroy: 
So, remindful of the prime 
Spirits, wand*ring to and fro, 
Rest upon the resting time 
In the peace of Long-ago. 

Youthful Hope's religious fire, 
When it bums no longer, leaves 
Ashes of impure desire 
On the altars it bereaves ; 
But the Ug&t that fills the past 
Sheds a still diviner glow. 
Ever farther it is cast 
Car the scenes of Long-sgo. 



Many a growth of pain and care, 
Oombeiing all the present honr. 
Yields, when onoe transplanted tfaevs^ 
Healthy fruit or pleasant flower; 
Thoughts that hardly flourish here, 
FeeUngs long have ceased to blow» 
Breathe a native atmosphero 
In the world of Long-ago. 

On that deep-retiring shore 
Frequent pearls of beanty lis^ 
Where the passion-waves of yora 
Fiercely beat and mounted high: 
Sorrows that are sorrows still 
Lose the bitter taste of woe; 
Nothing's altogether ill 
In the griefs of Long-sgo. 

Tombs where lonely love repines. 
Ghastly tenements of tears. 
Wear the look of happy shrines 
Through the golden mist of years : 
Death, to those who trust in good. 
Vindicates his hardest blow; 
Oh ! we would not, if we could, 
Wake the sleep of Long-sgo I 

Though the doom of swift decay 
Shocks the soul where life is strong^ 
Though for frailer hearts the day 
Lingers sad and overlong, — 
Still the weight will find a leaven. 
Still the spoiler's hand is slow. 
While the future has its heaven, 
And the past its Long-ago. 



SILVIA. 

Who is Silvia? What is she. 
That all our swains conunend herf 

Holy, fair, and wise is she, 
The heavens such grace did lend her. 

That she might admirdd be. 

Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindnea: 
Love doth to her eyes repair. 

To help him of his blindness; 
And, being helped, inhabits there. 

Then to Silvia let us sing. 

That Silvia ii excelling; 
She excels each mortal thing, 

Upon the dull earth dwelling: 
To her let us garlands bring. 

— JVwm Tkt Tvo OewUemm of Fowm. 
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CHAKBT. 

(J. W. De Fofwkk a oontrilmtor to tli* primliMl 
AoMKiflUi ""fp"**^. ohiflfly in pron, but oootsioiudlj 
In Tcone. He bat written nunMroas short talai and 
Aftti*hft of adTontozo and tiaTtL Amonyt hJa mora 
important woriu ara^ JRatory ^(*« /nciiaiu ^ OraiMett- 
«u< >em (iU eoHiMt faioim Pmorf to 1860 ; Oriental At' 
fMoantaiMf, a MriMof lotton from Asia Minor; Airojinm 
^cgMOMteiioe, skotchss of people in Buzope, Aol] 

" What ft singular odour ! " soliloquized Miis 
Holcum^ Bnaffing the air with a slight tremor 
of disgust aboat her nostrils. 

She said odour instead of tmell, becanse she 
was a teacher of sereral years' standing in one 
of the common schools of New York, and had 
kamed in the exercise of her profession to 
express herself with an elegance of the John- 
sonian species. She was accustomed to remark 
to her scholars, "Before you speak, always 
consider not only yonr thoughts, but also the 
language in which you propose to giro them 
utterance. 

She was at this moment ascending the third 
staircase of the cheap, plain, and even seedy 
lodging-house in which she had her parlour — 
bedroom — kitchen — or, in other words, her 
one room in which she studied, slept, and did 
such small cooking as was needed for her tea 
and breakfast. In this simple fashion she had 
lived for years, not merely because her earnings 
were small, and not at all because she was 
stingy, but mainly because she was a noble, 
unselfish woman, who had it at heart to educate 
a youthful orphan cousin. 

" It is burning charcoal," she added, after 
an instant. " Can it be that some poor mortal 
is seeking his death?" 

School-teaching alone had not given her the 
wisdom to reach this suspicion. She was a 
reader of novels ; she had an imagination, and 
a native longing after the unusual ; she was 
capable of conceiving a suicide, and of conceiv- 
ing herself as saving him. Where a practical, 
common-sense man would merely have smelt 
fire, this fanciful, impulsive woman scented 
a tragedy of the heart. We shall see which of 
these two characters best suited the exigency 
that was now agonizing in this bare and musty 
old lodging-house. The wildest imagination 
is sometimes the truest common-sense. 

" It may be that young foreigner," thought 
Janet Holcum. She ran up another flight of 
stairs, hurried along a musty, dusty passage, 
and stopped before a door marked by dirty 
fingers. Timorous and modest, she looked at 
it with hesitation as well as anxiety ; but the 



charcoal fumes were stronger here, and began 
to make her sick and faint; she felt that she 
could not hesitate long. After rapping and 
receiving no answer, she put her mouth to the 
keyhole and called, also without efibet 

'< Oh dear 1 what shall I do?" she groaned, 
confident now that a tragedy was passing 
within, and looking about her vainly for help. 
She had already learned that this fifth story 
was unoccupied except by the pale, slovenly, 
haggard young foreigner, whose step she had 
frequently heard pacing to and fro for hours 
over her head. As she remembered that he 
was a man, and that she had never been intro- 
duced to him, she thought of running down- 
stairs and summoning some other man to save 
him. But the poisonous air demanded instant 
action; she tried the lock unavailingly, and 
then flung herself desperately against the door ; 
the miserable bolt-catch gave way, and she was 
within. Unable to breathe in the mephitic 
atmosphere of the room, she rushed across it, 
opened a window, and thrust her head out 
Looking back from this position she saw some- 
thing which made her shudder. 

There was a painter's easel; on the easel 
was a picture with its face turned from her ; 
behind the easel, on the floor of one comer of 
the room, was a wretched bed, and on this, the 
chest and head concealed by the picture, lay 
the motionless form of a man. The moment 
Janet had drawn one long breath of the out-of- 
door air she hastened to this terrible comer. 
No time to look at the man — no leisure to 
query whether he were alive or dead — she 
lifted him by the shoulders, dragged him to 
the window, and seated him by it in a chair. 
Her only distinct consciousness as to his condi- 
tion was that the temple which dropped against 
her cheek was not entirely cold. 

But the appearance of the suicide, as she 
held him up in the chair, was alarming. His 
face ash-coloured, his lips blue and contracted, 
his head drooping helplessly on one shoulder, 
he seemed to be already in another world. 
She scarcely noticed that he did not look to be 
more than twenty-five years of age; that his 
long, curling, yellow hair, although neglected, 
was beautiful; that his wasted and ghastly 
features were classic in outline. Two or three 
times she called loudly for assistance— " Help ! 
Murder 1 " But outside there was only a wilder- 
ness of roofs ; inside, the musty old lodging- 
house seemed another desert. She was left 
alone with her awful question of death or life. 

Presently her enigmaresponded. Theresponse 
was only a sigh, but it came from this side of 
the tomb ; it was the triumph of nature over 
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sapematiire, the hail of a soul retoming from 
the shades. The man was already breathing, 
and it was not long before he opened his ^es. 
Into these eyes Janet sent her sweetest and 
most pitiful smile, seeking thereby to encourage 
the sick and sorrowful spirit within. Kot a word 
was uttered, for the one was as yet too ill to 
speak, and the other felt that here was a misery 
too profound to be questioned. After a while, 
seeing that her patient oould hold up his head, 
Janet hastened to the pan of charcoal, which 
was still burning, and deluging it with water 
from a pitcher, extinguished its poisonous 
embers. When she returned to the window 
the inyalid looked in her face with so much 
intelligence that she yentured to address 
him. 

" Ton will be better soon," she said. " The 
air of the room is becoming purified. It was 
that charcoal which made you ill." 

"Tee, it was te sharooal," replied the young 
man, with a marked Oerman accent. 

" I hope that you will be more careful about 
it in future," she continued, believing that she 
was talking to a would-be suicide, but not 
quite certain of it. 

" I subbose so," was the weak-roioed, indif- 
ferent, non-committal answer. 

She looked anxiously into the fine face which 
was now banning to reassume somewhat of 
its natural colour and beauty. 

"If you are suffering under any trouble," 
she said, '* I trust and desire that yon will tell 
me of it. Perhaps I can aid you." 

" I haf but one drabble," he zeplied. " It 
is life." 

Wicked as the sentiment seemed to her, the 
man who uttered it did not seem wicked, but 
only pitiable. In the quivering droop of his 
lip, and in the fixed but unseeing stare of his 
blue eyes, there was a profound anguish and 
a calm desperation which made her think of 
the unsounded, motionless waters of the Dead 
Sea covering rained cities. She had never 
before seen such sorrow; at least she had 
never before seen sorrow expressed with such 
frankness; and the spectacle impressed her 
the more terribly because of its novelty. 

The youth now rose, steadied himself with 
difficulty, rabbed his forehead and his eyes, 
strack his hand repeatedly on the back of his 
neck, obviously confused, dizzy, and in pain. 
Janet felt that feminine delicacy ordered her 
to leave him; but she did not dare, lest he 
should rekindle his charcoal. Turning away 
in order to gain time for reflection, she found 
herself near the easel, and she examined the 
picture. It was a landscape representing a scene 



on the North River which she had visited and 
which she instantly recognized. Although un- 
finished, she was so little a Judge of painting 
that she did not perceive that, and she thought 
it beautifully done. Of a sudden it occurred 
to her womanly wit and sensibility that here 
was something whereby she might gain a hold 
upon this victim of despair and draw him back 
to a willingness to live. 

" Did you do this?" she asked. " Axe you 
a painter?" 

His face brightened the merest trifle as he 
caught her look of interest 

" Tes, I am a bainter," he answered. " Let 
me turn it to the light for you," he added, 
with a courtesy of manner strangely at variance 
with his coarse and even dirty clothing. ' ' You 
see it iB not vinished yet," he went on, looking 
kindly at her, as if he detected her ignorance 
of art and pitied her for it. 

" I know the place," she said, forcing a smile 
of encouragement. " I have had the pleasure 
of visiting it How well you have represented it!" 

"So yon haf peen there?" he replied, with 
Just the faintest possible smile of gratification. 
"Itisapewtifulspot" 

"Why don't you sell it?" 

" yrhat ! seU it so/ It is not vinished." 

" Then why don't you finish it?" she added, 
trembling with anxiety to make him promise 
to do so. 

" I haf not time," he said, his gloom re- 
turning. 

" Oh, but you have time," she uxged eagerly. 
" Tou thaU have time." 

He eyed her meditatively, earnestly, and 
solemnly, as if querying whether he should tell 
her his miserable story. While he hesitated 
this excellent Janet Holcum was praying in 
her heart that Heaven would guide him toward 
goodness and safety. 

"See here," he said at bst, "I will deU 
you someting. You haf saved my life. I will 
dell you why I wanted to die. I had no money. 
I could not get food. I could not bay for my 
room. I had had drabbles pevore — over in 
Chermany. Und now I had not a cent in my 
bocket So at last I tires out, und I gives it 
up. I lights my sharcoal, und I lies do?m to 
sleep it out That is my shtory." 

In spite of his strong German accent he was 
sublime, and terrible, and pitiable. The tears 
rushed into Janet's eyes, and stepping suddenly 
forward she caught both his hands, as if she 
would prevent him by force from again attempt- 
ing his life. 

" I t'ank you," was the simple response of 
a man whose sensibility and quickness enabled 
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him to ondentuid sympathj which had not 
been uttered. 

"Yon mnrt not do this again/' ahe nrged 
as soon as she conld apeak. " I will see that 
yon have friends. Ton shall have time to 
finish jonr picture. I will help you to sell it. 
Have yon eaten to-day?" 

"Ihafnoabbedide." 

She understood that he had not eaten, and 
the tears shone in her eyes again. 

' ' Gome down to my room, " she said. " You 
must. You can take some tea, at any rate. 
Come down and sit with me, at least, while I 
eat." 

'* I am opliged," he answered as he followed 
her. " But you must excuse my abbearanoe," 
he added, glancing At his ragged clothing, 
stuned with grease and daubed with paint. 
"^ I am not fit for the gombany of a lady." 

" I am only apoor schoolmistress," shesmiled. 
"And in you I can respect the artist." 

He bowed with a courteous grace, which 
gare him the air of a gentleman, in spite of 
his wretched raiment 

ArriTod in her little parlour-bedroom with 
ihiB strange companion, Janet Holcum*s heart 
fluttered. It was the first time that a man 
had been with her there alone. If visitors 
should arrire what would they think? Of 
course it would be impossible to explain that 
here was a gentleman whom she had caught 
trying to commit suicide, and whom she had 
undertaken to cure of his self-destroying pro- 
pensities by means of tea and sympathy. 
Moreover, what would this man himself think 
of her ! She was squeamish about situations 
because — (and here we come to a fact which 
I have not hitherto dared to mention)— well, 
she was squeamish because she was an old 
maid. 

It is curious, but it is none the lees true, 
that a woman of thirty-eight is usually more 
fastidious about appearances, and even about 
realities, than a girl of eighteen. Bnlightening 
meditations, perhaps some dangers avoided, 
perhaps some scandals innocently incurred, 
a habit of life which has become a governing 
motive, are the explanations of this singular 
phenomenon. Well, Janet Holcum, being 
thirty-eight years of age, blushed and was 
troubled at the thought of being alone with 
this handsome man of twenty-five, although 
he might be looked upon as little more than 
a ghost returned from beyond the grave. 
Pr^ntly her natural good sense, strengthened 
by a perfect uprightness of heart, came to her 
support 

" Pshaw !" she thought, " I am old enough 



to be his aunt ; besides, I am saving him from 
death. Let who will blame me, I am doing 
my duty." 

Having had lunch that day, she had pro- 
posed to go without dinner, and consequently 
she had slight provision for a meal She might 
have run out to make purchases, but she was 
afraid to leave her Tartar to himself for the 
present, and, moreover, haste seemed to be 
mon important than plenty. She lighted her 
gas stove, got her tea ready, and set out a store 
of graham crackers, butter, and cheese. Then 
followed a moderate repast and a Qon?enation 
which lasted well into the evening. 

Drawn out by sympathy, the guest told his 
whole story. His name, he stated, was Ernst 
Bodolf Hartmann, and he was the youngest 
son of an official in the civil service of Prussia. 
Carried away by the liberal ideas so common 
among European students, he had attached 
himself, after leaving the oniversity of Berlin, 
to a secret club of republicans, whose object 
was to substitute democracy for the Hohen- 
zollems. The club had been ferreted out by 
the police; Ernst and two or three other 
members had been condemned to a brief im- 
prisonment: moreover, he had been disinherited 
and disowned by his father, a furious loyalist 
Worst of all, a beautiful girl to whom he was 
betrothed had, during his confinement, been 
driven or coaxed into a marriage with some old 
baron. This last sorrow, which he related with 
childlike candour and simplicity, made Janet 
Holcum blush to her ears even while her heart 
throbbed with pity. 

When he rose to return to his room he seemed 
to be at least temporarily reconciled to the 
struggle of life. 

" I will dry it a leetle longer if you will gif 
me a hand," he said. " I will go to bainting 
again. 

"Oh! how can you talk of it so coolly!" 
she exclaimed with heartfelt solemnity and 
even with horror. "Don't you know that 
what you have done to-day is very wicked? 
Forgive me," she added instantly, remember- 
ing how miserable he had been, and looking 
with pity at his wasted face. By the way, she 
talked very little of her Johnsonese to this 
man ; for, in the first place, she supposed that 
he, being a foreigner, might not understand 
it; and secondly, she had to be so earnest with 
him that only the simplest words seemed 
suitable. 

" What could I do?" he asked. " A gentle- 
man may not pe a peggar. Pesides, I was not 
a bainter at home. Mein faders were to make 
of me a panker. Bainting was merely my fancy. 
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I hftd no hope of saeeeis in ii. What ooald 
I do?" 

" Will 70a promifle to oome to take break- 
Cut with me?" 

" I bromifle— upon my honour." 

" Remember now — upon your hononr. Good 
night." 

He took her hand, and before she could gueas 
what he meant to do he kined it Notwith- 
standing the perfect simplicity of his manner, 
notwithstanding that the action was obviously 
a mere expression of civility and gratitude, 
Janet Holcum, who had never before had her 
hand kissed, blushed again until it seemed to 
her that her hair was turning scarlet. Without 
noticing her confusion, this ragged gentleman 
said sweetly ** Qoot night," and bowed himself 
out of the room. 

From this good-night forward Janet was 
burdened and blessed with another labour of 
love. She had a suicide to reform — a soul 
without hope to fill with hope — a man without 
work to provide with work — a lover of lager to 
satisfy with black tea — a brand to snatch from 
all sorts of burnings. It was not only a heavy 
load to carry, but a delicate one to handle. 
Her orphan, as she soon began to call him, 
must not eat in her room for fear of Mrs. 
Grundy. She must content herself with letting 
him go to cheap restaurants for his dinner, and 
with occasionally carrying him a cup of tea to 
wash down the dry bread which she knew was 
his only supper. As for converse, she firmly 
invited him to see her every Sunday evening; 
she sometimes dropped into his den to look at 
his work and cheer him on with it; oftener 
still, she took a walk with him in the hall or 
an evening promenade in the streets. 

She was proud of herself, and yet ashamed 
of herself. It struck her as almost indelicate 
that she should support a man, especially a 
young and handsome one. Moreover, her labour 
of love was a fearful expense compared with 
her small income. She was soon obliged to 
draw on her savings' -bank deposit, and that 
had always been kept in a consumptive state 
by the needs of her girl cousin. At first she 
thought of getting up a subscription for her 
painter, or of interesting some rich school 
committeeman in his behalf; but very shortly 
she took such a fancy to him that she did not 
want any one else to earn a claim to his grati-. 
tude ; and so she went on paying out her savings 
for his necessities. When winter arrived and 
fuel must be had, she bought it for him, although 
he tried to do without. Next came an over- 
coat, and a pair of mittens, and some heavy 
underclothing, because she could not bear to 



see him walking the streets with a red nose 
and fingers. It was in vain for him to refuse ; 
she absolutely forced him to take. 

Meantime small profits from his brush. The 
picture which she had thought perfect really had 
but five or six days' work upon it, and needed 
a month more. And when it wasdone it brought 
only twenty-five dollars. It was of no use for 
her to scold the picture-dealer for his sharpness, 
and to endeavour to move his pity by telling 
him the tale of the German's poverty. The 
man of art replied that it was not a known 
name; that paintings sold in the American 
market mainly by force of reputation ; that he 
had his own living to make, and that she might 
take the money or leave it. 

"If he can do a figure-picture, and do it 
first-rate," said this rational monster, " I can 
be more liberal with him. There are so many 
landscapes. Every American artist can make 
landscapes." 

On this hint Ernst commenced a figure pic- 
ture. It was his forte; he had simply tried a 
landscape because he had judged that to be 
the favourite genre in America; he had known 
that he could not hope to excel in it. A beau- 
tiful group was soon sketched, representing a 
scene from King Philip's war, the interior of 
a cabin lighted by its own flames, a beautiful 
girl in the grasp of Wampanoag warriors, a 
father and brother struggling manfully against 
her captors, and in the near back-ground,faintly 
seen through the shattered door, a coming re- 
lief of Puritan riders. Janet Holcum, the 
patriotic New Englander, was delighted with 
what she thought already a perfect success, and 
wanted to sell the group as it was. 

" No," judged Ernst. " I cannot aword to 
waste virst impressions. This is the most 
diwicult bart of the bainting, though the 
quickest. But it will need a long time to 
make it goot enough. It will need all winter," 
he concluded, with a piteously apologetical 
glance at Janet. 

"Go on," she said, flushing with the noble 
heart-beat of self-sacrifice as she caught sight 
of this mute appeal "This time I know you 
will triumph. We can live till it is done." 

"Heaven pless you!" he replied, taking her 
hand and kissing it by force. "You are the 
noplest woman upon the earth." 

The kiss and the praise brought a deeper 
blush than one often sees on such a pale, sallow 
face as that of Janet. For we must come now 
to a weighty secret; we must make an avowal 
which is almost tragic Not content with 
dowering this poor stranger with her worldly 
wealth, Janet had already begun to give him 
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the ireaimrefl vhich she had received direct 
from Heftven. All the love which liee hidden 
in the heart of a good and pore old maid, all 
the Tast abjM of lenaibility which exists in a 
feminine nature that has found no natural 
outlet, had in her case been stiiied to the pro- 
foundeet depths by the penniless, friendless, 
handsome, clever youth whom she had saved 
from death. Useless to struggle against the 
infatuation; it had commenced too insidiously, 
as mere hamanity; then it had crept on too 
slyly, in the guise of mere charity. Oh, how 
cunning it h»d beenl All at once there was a 
Hft^miwg transformation, and she found herself 
the victim of a first passion, as much in lore 
as if she were a young girL 

Besist? She tried in vain to do so. Run 
away? She could not giro up her position, 
lest she should thereby fail to complete her 
cousin's education, and leave Aim to starve. 
Once more, self-sacrifice: though all her life 
had been self-sacrifice, she must go on with it; 
she must love and suffer and be silent. And 
BO the mischief proceeded at a terrible rate, for 
every day added to its magnitude. What made 
things worse was that Ernst was nobly con- 
adons of Us obligations, and profuse in thanks, 
in praises, in the most delicate and charming 
attentions. If he met her on the street he 
took his hat entirely off his comely head, and 
saluted her as sehoolma'ams are not always 
saluted. If he walked with her, he had the 
air of escorting a duchess. He would leave 
his beautiful labour at any moment to greet 
her return to the house with a smile, or to run 
on her errands. His whole deportment toward 
her was a continual burning <^ incensa 

She had never before known such a finished 
gentleman: more than that, she had never met 
a sweeter and finer nature. She comprehended 
at last that eyen his attempted suicide was a 
proof of his high self-respect and sense of hon- 
our, inasmuch as it was an eflbrt to escape 
from the degradation of liying by incurring 
debts which he could not discharge. That 
stoical declaration, ''If I could haf baid my 
room rent, I would haf gone on another 
month," seemed to her now something like a 
patent of nobility. Unaware of her own gran- 
deur of character, she worshipped his grandeur 
of character. Finally, she worshipped his 
genius, which had begun to show her the uni- 
Tcrse of glory that there is in art, and which 
was able to seize ideas scarcely perceptible to 
her unpractised esthetic vision, and place 
them before her in the resurrection robes of 
drawing and colour. 

Ah 1^1 she was desperately in lore with 



him, and she could not help admitting it to her 
acQusing conscience, and could not put aside 
the scornful finger of her sense of womanly 
shame. But did he know it? As yet she waa 
sufficiently herself to hope that he did not 
Although she could not meet him without 
feeling a blush run through her whole face, 
although his praises and the touch of lus hand 
made her tremble from head to foot, she trusted 
that she was keeiMng her fiery secret. And so 
she was: a young man does not easily suspect 
that a woman thirteen years his senior has a 
passion for him; and if Ernst noticed her 
tremors and changes of colour, he imputed 
them to womanly delicacy and Puritan shy- 
ness. While Janet, locked in her own room, 
was looking in the glass at her pale face, high 
cheek-bones, square Jaws, straight mouth, and 
incipient wrinkles, while she was wishing with 
both tears and shame that all that supportable 
plainness were beauty and youth, he, steadily 
at work, did not thhik of her at all, or only 
thought of her as his "goot vriend." His 
handsome countenance, now pink and white 
in colour as well as classic in outline, was not 
shadowed by the slightest cloud from the fires 
of love, unless indeed he remembered now and 
then his lost Jungfrau in Faderland. 

About the time that ''The Rescue" (as Janet 
christened the scene from Philip's war) reached 
its finishing point, Ernst encountered an Ame- 
rican artist named Stanly. Stanley waa a 
portrait-painter in high fashion, who made six 
thousand dollars a year, and spent it all on 
himself and some poor lelationa. Too gener- 
ous and soft-hearted to save money, he wanted 
to study in the galleries of Europe without 
ever having the first spare dollar for the Toy- 
age, and talked of launching into genre pic- 
tures or "high art" without ever being able 
to giye up his pot-boiling labour in kit-kats. 
The result of this existence, acting upon this 
kindly spirit, was that while Stanley envied 
the chances of more famous artists, he honestly 
admired their productions. 

Meeting Ernst at the Academy, he fell into 
chance conversation with him, liked his naive 
and badly pronounced but Judicious criticisms, 
went with him to his lodgiugB, and fell in love 
with "The Rescue." His florid &ce flushed 
crimson with enthusiasm as he exclaimed, 
"By Jovet you are on the road to fame. Tou 
needn't have apologised for your roouL This 
picture furnishes it like a palace. I wish I 
was a poor deviL I wish I could liye in this 
style and try to do something good. But I 
can't. I must dress in a certain way, and go 
to oertain parties, and live in a certain ({uarter. 
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If I didn't, I should lose my nm among cer- 
tain people. And then/' he added, as he 
thoQght of his mother and aunt, "then there 
would be trouble." 

Thenceforward Stanley came often to Ernst's 
room to watch the progress of "The Bescue," 
and to tell him that it was sure of success. It 
was not long either before he gave the young 
German another startling piece of information. 

"That old girl downstairs is in love with 
yon/' he said, through a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke. 

" What old curl?" asked Ernst, staring with 
the calm innocence of a child. 

"Miss Holcum." 

" I hope you are misdaken," replied the Ger- 
man grayely and almost solemnly, as if he 
already perceived an awful duty before him. 

"I should think you might see it," grinned 
Stanley. " I saw it the first evening we called 
on her. It was plain enough to-day when she 
irayelled up here to look at the picture: She 
can't come near you without colouring and 
shaking." 

Ernst became still more solemn, and was 
evidently in profound thought. 

"Yon must be careful and not trifle with her 
young affections," Stanley continued, with a 
Yither hard-hearted smile, such as we accord 
to the heart-troubles of old maids. 

"I shall not dryvle with them," replied 
Ernst, with a seriousness which silenced the 
American. 

During Stanley's next visit Ernst said to 
him, " I have peen seeing for myself, nnd I 
pelieve you are right" 

" Right? Oh, about the shadow." 

"Na Apout Miss Chanet Holcum. I pe- 
lieve she is in lofe with me." 

"Well, what are yon going to do?" laughed 
Stanley. 

" I haf but one thing to do. If she wishes 
io marry me, I must marry her. I owe her 
my life. I owe her this picture, which you 
say is goot. I haf lived on her money. As a 
man of honour, I must sacrifice myself to her; 
that is, if she wishes it. What else can I do?" 

"Good Lord! don't be a fool," remonstrated 
Stanley. "Ton don't love her, of course?" 

" I haf the veiy highest resbect for her. She 
is an atmirable woman." 

"Yes, I know. I suppose so. But this is 
carrying respect and gratitude a little too far. 
She is twelve or fifteen years older than you. 
You could not be happy with her. Come nowl 
don't be hasty." 

"I will not be hasty. It all debends on 
whether she lofes me a great tesL We will see." 



When Ernst, convinced that Janet "lofed 
him a great teal," felt himself bound to declare 
an affection for her, and ask her to be his wife, 
the poor, lonely, hitherto unloved girl was 
fairly broken down by the revelation. She 
burst into tears,, threw herself on her old, hard 
sofa, buried her face in the threadbare cushion, 
and sobbed out a spasm of mingled joy and 
terror. 

"Oh! can this be true?" she finally burst 
forth, when she became conscious of his hand 
in hers. "Is it true?" she demanded, sitting 
up and looking eagerly at him. "If it isn't, 
take it back. Don't tell it me any more. It 
would kill me— to find out that it isn't true— 
oh, it would kill me." 

" It is endirely drue, my tear Chanet," was 
the adorable falsehood of the chivalrous Ger- 
man. " I owe all to you. My life will not 
bay the debt But I do not insist upon mar- 
riage excebt when you wish it You must 
chudge for yourself when it will be brudent" 

At this moment Janet caught a view of her- 
self in her mirror. Flushed with joy and love 
she looked almost handsome, and it seemed to 
her for a moment that she was young and de- 
sirable. The illusion helped her to believe 
what she could not help longing to believe. 
Drawn by Ernst's pitying embrace, she believed 
that it was the embrace of affection, and she 
let her head fall upon his shoulder, with the 
words, "Oh, my darling!" 

Henceforward they were engaged, though 
when they would be married neither of them 
could say, not even the old and wise (only half 
wise) Janet. With her, life was a delicious 
dream, forgetful altogeUier of the hard past 
and careless often of the doubtful future. With 
him life was a point of honour and of duty, 
an obedience to self-respect and a rendering of 
obligations. His ways were naturally so ca- 
ressing, and he was so conscientiously assiduous 
in his attentions to her, that he thoroughly 
deceived even the suspiciousness of her humble 
and shy nature. In the main she believed 
entirely in his afibction, amazing as the acqui- 
sition seemed to her, and much as she doubted 
her worthiness of it It is quite possible that 
there was not at that time in New York a 
happier woman than this almost penniless old 
maid, betrothed to a young artist who was 
encumbered with debts, and who did not love 
her. Such are the joys of this world: half of 
them, at least, delusions; the other half tran- 
sitory. 

At last "The Rescue" was sold. Stanley 
went with Ernst to the picture-dealer's; de- 
manded, with much pomp of manner, a private 
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audience; ezpoeed the canras in the best light, 
and ashed five hundred dollan for it. 

"It is worth it/' confessed Mr. Koineao. 
"Only there is no name. If you would put 
your name to it, Mr. Stanley?" 

" Mine! I am only a portrait-painter." 

"Tea, but you are known. It would sell 
the picture." 

"Gif him the name/' interposed Ernst, 
with the eagerness of a beggar grasping at 
alms. 

" It's a downright swindle/' said the gener- 
ous American. "I couldn't do such a group 
to saye my life. I won't take the credit of it." 

"Both names?" suggested the dealer in 
genius. 

It was agreed to; the picture went on the 
market as the joint production of Stanley and 
Hartmann. The latter, perfectly satisfied, and 
indeed overjoyed, pocketed the five hundred 
dollars; the former, in spite of his private dis- 
claimers, pocketed something considerable in 
the way of glory. 

At Ernst's request Janet Holeum had kept a 
strict account of her expenses in his behalf; 
and although he had used sharp economy, the 
balance against him amounted to four hundred 
and thirty dollars. On reaching home he went 
to her room, gave her a smile of child-like Joy 
in response to her smile of anxiety, and tossed 
the sum of his earnings into her lap. Instead 
of hailing his good fortune with gladness, she 
seemed to shrink from the money, laid it coldly 
on a table, rose to her feet with a pale face, 
and said in a strange yoioe, "Well — ^yon are 
fim" 

"No, my tear Chanet," he replied, " I am 
your slave." 

" That is not what I want," she stammered, 
trembling viubly. " I cannot submit to any 
such understanding. Mr. fiartmann, it is my 
duty to tender you your liberty." 

" My tarling Chanet, what does this mean?" 
asked Ernst, putting his arm around her waist 
and drawing her to him. 

" My self-respect impels me to it," she said, 
beginning to cry. " I fear that you proposed 
to me out of a sense of obligation. The obli- 
gation is now cancelled. It was weak in me 
to accept you. I must make amends for it. 
Indeed, indeed, I must — ^you are free." 

The gentlest caresses, the sweetest protesta- 
tions answered her and overwhelmed her faint- 
ing resolution. After a minute, and a very 
little minute it was too, she could not help 
letting her head go on his shoulder and sob- 
bing out, "Oh! can I believe you? Ton make 
me so perfectly happy that I must believe 



you. Oh, you are my life, my alL I worship 
you. 

For a week or more this sunshine of confi- 
dence and joy shone through an unclouded 
heart. She loved her man — ^her first man, 
remember — ^gathered late in her maying — with 
a sort of double afiection — ^the love of a be- 
trothed and of a mother. And because he 
returned it, or rather because she believed that 
he did, she felt that she owed him a life of 
gratitude, adoration, obedience, every sweet 
sentiment and every good work. She was 
amazingly influenced by him; one might al- 
most say, revolutionised. A teetotaller, be- 
lieving that the wine recommended by Paul to 
Timothy was not intoxicating, and that all 
drinkers of ale and cider deserved the names 
of tipplers and guzzlers, she found nothing 
hateful now in the smell of lager. A hater of 
tobacco, she filled Ernst's pipe. An admirer 
of Johnsonian diction, she tisilked to him like 
a little child. There is no knowing whither 
this youth might not have carried this mature 
woman. She was infatuated. From one point 
of view, it was laughable; from another, it was 
beautiful and pathetic. 

It is not in the nature of things that a wo- 
man of thirty-eight, who is engaged to a hand- 
some man of twenty-five, should remain always 
calmly sure of her conquest. An event was 
approaching which was destined to cast upon 
this happy heart a shadow of uneasiness. As 
Janet sat, one holiday afternoon, beside her 
Ernst, watching the growth of meaning and 
beauty under his pencil, she said to him 
abruptly, "My little cousin will be here soon." 

"So?" replied the painter without stopping 
his work. "I must get her a bresent; shall 
it pea toll?" 

" A doll! She wouldn't thank you. She is 
nineteen years old." 

"So!" exclaimed Ernst, looking up in sur- 
prise. " Then she cannot pe fery little. " 

" I have got her a situation in my schooL 
She has finished her education, and must begin 
to earn her living." 

"That is goot," smiled the artist. "We will 
make one flunily." 

" My darling, I wanted to tell you—" hesi- 
tated Janet "We must say nothing about 
our engagement for the present. That is, I 
would rather you would not, if it makes no 
difiTerence to you." 

"Why?" asked the painter, stopping his 
work and staring at her in surprise. 

"Because," stammered and blushed this 
engaged old maid — " because I am ashamed. 
Not of you/ Oh no, dearest But she will 
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think it m queer. And then it may never 
eome to anything — we are so poor. At least 
it may be a long time first. Well, until our 
way is a little more clear before us, I would 
rather the engagement should be kept a secret 
Tou are not annoyed, are you, Ernst?" 

"No," replied Ernst calmly, not understand- 
ing too well, and not caring quite enough. 

"Well," continued the shy and fastidious 
Janet, " then it shall be so. We will be just 
good friends in the eyes of Kellie until — until 
it shall seem best to let her know " 

On the morrow arrived Nellie Fisher, a 
plump, lively, laughing little blonde, with eyes 
of a deep turquoise blue, hair of the lightest 
and flossiest flaxen, a face somewhat broad and 
noee somewhat short, beautiful in the German 
peasant style, but undeniably beautiful Ernst, 
who was present at the meeting of the two 
eousins, glanced at the visitor so frequently 
and with an expression so full of mysterious 
meaning, that Janet's interest was aroused. 
At the first chance for an aside she said to him, 
" Well, what do yon think of her?" 

" She looks like the one in Ghermany," he 
replied, lost in meditation, his eyes both tender 
and sombre, his soul in other years and landsw 

Janet turned pale. 

Does the reader divine what she foresaw! 

Well, it happened. 

Bmst's heart was empty. Janet did not 
inhabit it ; had not even entered into it The 
unnamed girl whom he had loved in Prussia 
had by heroic efibrts been so far expelled from 
it, that he did not desire ever again to see 
her. But her former residence there had so 
moulded the abode, that any one who resembled 
her could seize upon it, occupy it, and fill it 
What now happened to the young man was 
apparently love at first sight, but was really 
no more than the transferring of an old love 
to a new object A week after he first met 
Nellie Fisher the thought of her could fill him 
with delicious reveries, while the thought of 
his troth-plight to Janet Holcum was sufficient 
to make him meditate once more upon suicide. 

And the girl? He and she met every day, 
and two or three times a day. In spite of his 
eonscientious efforts to control himself, there 
was in his manner toward her a tenderness, 
which, reinforced by his beauty, his graceful 
address, and the giamour of his artistic ability, 
could not but move the heart of a child of nine- 
teen who had never hoped for so fine an ad- 
mirer. In a little while Nellie b^^an to flutter 
at sight of him, and to pet him in spite of her 
flutterings. 

'* Isn't he charming?" she said to her cousin. 
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Do you think so?" replied Janet, half gra- 
tified and half anxious. 

" I really like his accent now. I thought it 
ridiculous at first" 

"So did 1." 

"What does she mean?" queried NelUe, 
marvelling at this dryness and brevity. "Oh, 
I suppose I know. He is poor, and I am poor, 
and we mustn't — flirt Well — I suppose we — 
mustn't" 

She went to the glass, looked at her lily skin, 
wished her nose were longer, arranged her 
flaxen hair, and wondered whether he liked 
her. 

"Do you know how you could flatter me?" 
she said before long to Ernst 

"How?" he asked coolly, for she tempted 
him in a distressing manner, and he felt that 
he must allow himself no expansion. 

" Oh! you don't want to do it," she replied, 
with a little sunny pout which she had, and 
which was irresistible. 

" I am sure I wish to blease you," he said, 
unable to bear her pout " How can I flatter 
you?" 

"Tou oould put me into one of yonr pic- 
tures." 

" I should be charmed to do it," admitted 
the over-tempted artist 

The next day the two women beheld Nellie's 
bewitching fkoe, drawn and coloured with all 
the fervour of an art which loves, smiling from 
Ernst's canvas. The younger blushed and 
bridled with Joy to see herself there and so 
beautiful ; the elder wore a flxed, mechanical 
smile, and said repeatedly, "What an excellent 
likeness!" 

He had never put Janet's face into his crea- 
tions. She did not blame him for that; she 
believed that he oould do nothing agreeable 
with it ; she snrv^ed herself in the glass and 
sighed, "I am so ugly!" But to see NelUe 
on that easel, painted by his hand, and painted 
so well, it was driving a dagger into her beating 
heart 

That very day Ernst, in a fit of noble re- 
morse and self-sacrifice, said to Janet in private, 
" I wish you would let me inform Nellie of our 
troth-plight I think it would pe petter." 

She grew so faint under the terrible revelation 
which he had unintentionally made, that for a 
moment she could not answer him ; and even 
when she spoke it was only to ask for delay. 

" Stopl " she said, pressing her hands upon 
her eyes. "Let me think. I must consider 
this." 

He oflbred to slide his arm around her waist 
in his usual caressing style; but she genti/ 
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stopped him, looked eameBtly in his face, 
smiled with an unBpeakable piteouaness, and 
gently glided away ; her whole manner saying, 
'' Ah, my darling 1 you don't wish to do it, and 
why do you do it?" 

'' Is it possible that she gomprehends me?" 
thou^t Smst, folding his arms and shaking 
his head with the air of a man who is trying 
to stand firm against himself. He appreciated 
fully the self-abnegation and heroism of Janet's 
character; he knew that if he once confessed 
to her that he did not lore her she would instantly 
free him from his engagement ; and there was 
the image of Nellie pleading with him for his 
sake, if not for hers also, to make the confes- 
sion. He shook his head and set his teeth 
until he had faced down the temptation, and 
had decided that, whether Janet permitted it 
or not, he would inform her cousin of the 
betrothal. 

But during the day, while superintending her 
rlmrnfffi with her usual oonscientious thoroug(i- 
ness, Miss Holcum also came to a dednon. 
On reaching home in the afternoon she sent 
Kellie out on some distant errand, and then 
walked slowly up to Ernst's roouL 

" My tear Chanet 1 I am so glad to see you I" 
ha said, coming towards her with extended 
hands and his sweetest smile. " My poor child, 
you look tired," he added, glancing pityingly 
at her unusually pale face. " There, sit down, 
and take some rebose. Do you see my bicture? 
I hare made some changes." 

Baising her patient eyes to the canras, Janet 
perceived that the portrait of Nellie ha4 been 
so altered as to be no longer recognizable. 
Throbbing with admiration for this man, who 
could divine her heart so perfectly, and who 
could do what must have been hateful to him 
at the mere bidding of his sensitive conscience, 
she rose up with suddenly flushed cheeks, seized 
both his hands, printed one hot kiss on his 
smooth, white forehead, and then drew back, 
holding him at arm's-length, in order to wor- 
ship him. 

"Ernst, I know what you have done," she 
said, firmly. "I thank you for your noble 
intentions. But sacrifice for sacrifice. It is 
my turn now. Ernst, my own darling, we 
must separate. I was bom for you, but you 
were not bom for me. We must end this 
engagement. I must end it, or despise myself. 
I do end it I break it. You are free. 
There." 

She tore herself away from him and attempted 
to rush out of the room. 

"Chanet! Chanet t" he called, springing 
after her and seidng her in his arms. "It 
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must not pe so. Tou are the noplest woman 
on earth. I worship you. I cannot lose you." 
. "Ohl don't 1" implored Janet, looking up 
at him in despair, for he was taxing her almost 
beyond her strength. After a moment, rallying 
all the power of her soul, she added, " See 
here, Ernst I let us speak the truth. Do you 
love me better than you love any one else?" 

How could he have the seeming cruelty to 
answer her " No?" He did what most gentle- 
hearted men would have done — he told her 
a pitying, self-sacrificing falsehood. He said, 
" I do." 

She was too clear-sighted to be deceived, and 
too high-souled to accept an unwilling heart. 

" Look at this Bible, Ernst," she continued, 
drawing from her pocket a little Testament 
that never quitted her. "Put your hand 
upon it;" and here, seizing his fingers, she 
clasped them around the book. " Now tell me 
whether you love me better than any other." 

" Tou trife me into a gomer," replied the 
artist, piteously. '*Well, I swear. I swear 
that I resbect und atmire you more than any 
other human peing. Is it not enough?" 

"Do you love Nellie?" 

" She is so like ," he stammered. 
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Well, she will soon be in love with yon," 
said Janet, with a last supreme effort. " Take 
her. Make her happy." 

She had been leaning away from him. She 
now turned, with the revulsion of a billow, 
threw her aims around his neck, covered his 
fSace with kisses and tears, and then once more 
leaned back from him to look at him. 

" That is the end of all between us," she 
said, in a hoarse, deep voice, totally unlike her 
usual utteranoei "Henceforward I shall do 
my duty, and yon must help me do it. One 
thing — never tell Nellie of this; it would 
darken her happiness. And now— ^good-bye." 

She dragged herself away from him, ran 
downstairs, and locked herself in her room. 

"Mein Oottt" murmured Ernst, left to 
himself. "I shall lose a heart worth den 
tousand of mine. But it is petter. She is 
wiser. I could not lofe her. I should end by 
making her nnhabby as now — und more se. 
She is wise for us poth." 

The next day, to the astonishment and 
annoyance of Nellie Fisher, but by the positive 
dictation of Janet Holcum, the two women 
removed from their lodgings to a cheap board- 
ing-house. There was, however, one good 
thing about the change: the boarding-house 
had a parlour where Mr. Hartmann could be 
received with a sense of spotless propriety ; and 
what was delightful, he always had to be re- 
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oeired by Miss Fisher, the elder cousin excus- 
ing herself on pretence of business, illness, kc 
One can easily see that all this had to end in 
a second troth-plight, and that the parties to 
it could not be other than Ernst and Nellie. 
It was "petter;" youth must have youth; 
love must have love. In these bargains mere 
espect and gratitude are not a fair exchange 
for the unreasoning, instinctive, potent impulse 
of the heart 

Almost the first use that Nellie made of her 
betrothal was to run down to Ernst's studio, 
entirely, as she declared, to look at the new 
picture, but mainly, no doubt, to look at the 
artist. She too, like Janet before her, ob- 
served a change in the personages of the little 
drama. She had never known that her like- 
ness had been obliterated, and she did not 
discover it now, for it had been restored in all 
its beauty. But in the face of one of the 
principal female figures — a face which, though 
not abisolutely handsome, was sublime with an 
expression of noble and tender resignation — 
in this face, which looked up to heaven as if it 
had descended from thither, Nellie recognized 
the countenance of Janet Holcum. 

"Why! you have got in Ck>usin Jennie 
too/' exclaimed the delighted girL '* Oh, you 
creature ! you have made her finer than me." 

'*I wanted to tignify the bainting," said 
Ernst simply, "with the bortrait of the pest 
woman in the world.'* 

"Isn't shel" replied Nellie, pressing her 
face g^tefuUy against his shoulder. " I am 
so glad you do her Justice. I owe everything 
to her. Oh ! I wouldn't cause her a grief for 
the world." 

The picture having been sold to Moineau for 
the large sum of seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
it was decided that Ernst's prospects of success 
Were good enough to justify marriage, and 
Janet ruled that NeUie must go home for that 
purpose to the residence of an old aunt in 
Connecticut. 

The girl having departed, Janet felt able to 
have one interview with Hartmann, not with 
the object of indulging in any weak reproaches 
or bemoanings, but to bid him a last farewell. 
She was going to Ceylon, she informed him, as 
English teacher in one of the schools of the 
"American Board of Foreign Missions." 

"Oh! it is too far!" implored the young 
man. " If you must go away, let it pe still 
in this gountry. There is IJie Freedmen's 
Bureau schools in the South." 

" People return from the South," she replied. 
"I must go whence I shall never return." 

It was the only complaint, the only cry of 



despair that was uttered by this martyr, at 
least in human ears. 

When Stanley heard of Miss Holcum's pro- 
posed departure, he said to Ernst, in suiprise, 
"I thought she was to be your missionary. 
What! have you taken the mitten! Oh, 
you clever dog! You know the diflTerence be- 
tween an old maid and a new one." 

" See here, " said the German, with solemnity. 
"I do not want you, one of my peat vriends, 
to*desbise me; und I want you to resbect Miss 
Holcum as she ought to be resbected. I will 
dell you everything, und you must dell no one." 

Before he had half finished his story of the 
broken engagement, Stanley rose from his seat, 
dropped his cigar, and waJked up and down 
the room, rubbing his eyes with his hands, just 
like an affected boy. 

" By Jove! " he exclaimed, when the narrator 
had ceased. "If she wasn't in love, with you, 
I'd be tempted to marry her myself. She's 
not a chicken, and she's not a beauty, but she's 
pure gold." 

"She's a berfect lady und a grand gentleman 
in one," said Ernst. 

The urgencies of the Board sent Janet off to 
Ceylon before the marriage. Hartmann and 
Stanley accompanied her as far as the Narrows, 
and then, from the deck of the tug, watched 
her as she leaned over the taffrail, waving 
farewell to friends and native land. 

As the lonely figure of this loving, self- 
sacrificing, heroic, sublime martyr faded from 
their sight, the American said, "God bless 
her!" And the German added, with his eyes 
full of tears, *'8ancta Ghana, orapro nobis/'* 



PAN'S SONG OF SYRINX. 

Pan's Syrinx was a girl indeed, 
Though now she's turned into a reed; 
From that dear reed Pan's pipe does come, 
A pipe that strikes Apollo dumb; 
Nor flute, nor lute, nor gittem can 
So chant it as the pipe of Pan: 
Cross-gartered swains and dairy girls, 
With faces smug snd round as pearls, 
When Pan's shrill pipe begins to play. 
With dancing wear out night and day; 
The bagpipe's drone his hum lajrs by, 
When Pan sounds up his minstrelsy; 
His minstrelsy, O base! This quill, 
Which at my mouth with wind I fill. 
Puts me in mind, though her I miss, 
That still my Syrinx' lips I kiss. 

JOHH LTX.T. 
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AUTUMN LBAYES. 

PhilippiMuiiLlL 

[R0T. John K«bl«, bom SSth April. 17M; died Wh 
Xarob, 1 806. Bdooated at Oxford, and from 1881 until 
1841 he oooaptod the ohair of poetry in that nniTecrity. 
He was Tioar of Huralej, Hampahire ; and the author 
of Tarioua works which liaTe had considerable influence 
apon modem religioos thought. He wrote one of the 
flimons Ozibrd Traet$/or Uu Tima; bat his most popu- 
lar woriu are: Tkt Ckrittian Teear: thooghts in Terse for 
the BuncUjB and holidays throoghout the year; Tht 
C%iUr» Ckrittian Tear: Lyra InnoeeiOwm: beingthoughts 
in Terse on children, their ways and their prinleges ; 
Sermons, Aeademieal <md OecatUmal; Ac The Chriaian 
Tear flzst appeared in 1887. and has passed throofl^ 
more than seTen hondrsd editions. The Qtunteriy Re- 
view said of it : *' In this Tolume Old Herbert would 
haTc recognised a kindred spirit, and Walton would 
haTO gone on a pilgrimage to make acquaintance with 
the author.*] 

Red o'er the forest peers the setting sun. 
Hie line of yellow light dies Ihst away 

That etown'd the eastern oape» : and chill and dm 
VUls on the moor the brief November day. 

Now the tJz'd hunter winds a parting note, 
And Bdio bids good-night from cTciy glsds; 

Tet wait awhile, and see the calm leaTes float 
Bach to his rest beneath their parent shade. 

How Uke decaying life they seem to glide! 

And yet no second spring haTc they in storey 
But where thqr &I1, ibrgotten to abide 

Is all their portion, and they ask no more. 

Boon o*«r their heads blithe April airs shall sing, 
A thousand wild-flowera round them shall unMd, 

Ibe g reen buds gUsten in the dews of Spring, 
And all be Temal rapture as of Old. 

Unconscious they in waste obliTlon lie, 

In all the world of busy life around 
No thought of them; in ail the bounteous sky 

No drop, Ibr them, of kindly influence found. 

Han's portion is to die and rise again— 
Tet he complains, while these unmurmuring part 

With their sweet Utcs, as pure fh>m sin and stain. 
As his when Bdcn held his Tixgin heart 

And haply half nnblam'd his murmuring Toloe 
Might sound in HeaTon, were all his second lilb 

Only the first renew*d— the heathen's dhoioe^ 
A round cf li stl ess J^ and weaiy strife. 



HeaTy and dull this frame of limbs and heert. 
Whether alow oreeplng on cold earth, or borne 

On hrfty steed, or lofUer prow, we dart 
O'er waTC or field: yet brseses laugh to scorn 

Our puny speed, and birds, and douds in heaTsn, 
And fish, like liTing shafts that pierce the main. 

And stara that shoot through fteeiing air at eTcn — 
Who but would IbUow, might he break his chain T 

And thou shalt break it soon; the groTcUing worm 
Shall find his winga, and aosr aa fast and fkee 

As his transfigured Lord with lightning Ibrm 
And snowy Test— such grace He wcm for thee. 

When fkom the graTc He sprang at dawn of mom, 
And led through boundleaa air thy conquering road, 

LeaTing a i^orious track, where saints, new-born, 
Hight flsarleea follow to their blest abode. 



But itrst, by many a stem and fiery blast 
The wcrid'a rude fUmace must thy blood 

And many a gale of keenest woe be pass'd 
Till erery pulse beat true to aire diTlne, 



Till ereiy limb ob^y the mountmg soul. 
The mounting soul, the call by Jesus glTsn. 

He who the stormy heart can so control. 
The laggard body soon will waft to HeaTen. 



For dreary wwe this earth, if earth were all, 
Thc^ brigfaten'd oft by dear aflbetion's kiss^— 

Who for the spangles wears the fUneral pallT 
But catch a gleam beyond it, and 'tia bUsn 



MY FARE. 

[Gtooiifo MMKTillo Fenn, bom in Flmlieo, London, 8d 
January, 1881. NoTolist and misceUaneous writer. His 
principal noTols are: Bent, not Broken; IFeba in the Wa^; 
Mad: By Birik a Lady: SappMrt Orou: A LittU WorUL 
He has also produced four Tolumes of Original Penn^ 
Brndjnge^ hss contributed to our chief mags sines, and 
edited CaeedJCe Maganiu and Once et^ Week. Of his 
short tales one critic says: "The characters ars real 
peraonagas, and their narratiTss displaj a hundrad 
touches of almost microscopic truth ; while the power 
with which Mr. Fenn reproduces the surroundings, the 
oharaoteristios, the Teiy atmosphere of his stories, is 
photographic in iuminntenesa. and beyond •!] praise." I 



Don't y<m make a mistake now, and think 
I'm not a working-man, because I am. Don't 
yon run away with the idea that because I go 
of a morning and find my hone and cab wait- 
ing ready cleaned for me, and I jumps up and 
drireB off, as I don't work as haitl as any 
mechanic, because I do; and I used to work 
harder, for it used to be Sunday and week- 
days, till the missus and me laid our heads 
together, and said if we couldn't live on six 
days' work a week at cabbing, we'd try some 
thing else; so now I am only a six days' man 
— Hansom cab, Y.R., licensed to carxy two 
persons. 
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None o' your poor, broken-kneed knackers 
for me. I takes my money in to the governor 
regular, and told him flat that if I couldn't 
have a decent hone I wouldn't drive; and I 
spoke a bit sharp, having wotked for him ten 
years. 

" Take your chice, Steve Wilkins," he says; 
and I took it, and drove Kangaroo, the wall- 
eyed horse with a rat tail. 

I had a call one day off the stand by the 
Foundling, and has to go into New Onnond 
Street, close by; and 1 takes up an old widow 
lady and her daughter — as beautiful a girl of 
seventeen or eighteen as ever I set eyes on, 
but so weak that I had to go and help her 
down to the cab, when she thanked me so 
sweetly that I couldn't help looking again and 
again, for it was a thing I wasn't used to. 

"Drive out towards the country, cabman, 
the nearest way/' says the old lady; "and 
when we want to turn back, I'll speak." 

" Poor gall " I says, "she's an invaUd. She's 
just such a one as my Fan would have been if 
she'd lived; " and I says this to myself as I 
gets on to my box, feeling quite soft; for 
though I knew my gal wouldn't have been 
handsome, what did that matter? I didn't 
like to lose her. 

"Let's see," I says again, "she wants fresh 
air. We'll go up the hill, and through Hamp- 
stead;" and I touches Kangaroo on the flank, 
and away we goes, and I picks out all the 
nicest bits I could, and when I oomes across a 
pretty bit of view I pulls up, and pretends as 
there's a strap wanted tightening, or a hoof 
picking, or a fresh knot at the end of the whip, 
and so on. Then I goes pretty quickly along 
the streety bits, and walks very slowly along 
the green lanes; and so we goes on for a good 
hour, when the old lady pushes the lid open 
with her parasol, and tells me to turn back. 

"All right, mum," I says; and takes 'em 
back another way, allers following the same 
plan; and at last pulls up at the house where 
I supposed they was lodgers, for that's a rare 
place for lodgings about there. 

I has the young lady leaning on my arm 
when she gets out, and when she was at the 
door she says, "Thank you" again, so sweetly 
and sadly that it almost upset me. But the 
old lady directly after asked me the fare, and 
I tells her, and she gives me sixpence too 
much, and though I wanted to pocket it, I 
wouldn't, but hands it back. 

"Thank you, cabman," she says; " that's for 
being so kind and attentive to my poor child." 

"God bless her, mum," I says, "I don't 
want paying for that" 



Then she smiles quite pleasant, and asks me 
if it would be worth my while to call again 
the next afternoon if it was fine, and I says it 
would; and next day, just in the same way, I 
goes right off past Primrose Hill, and seeing 
as what they wanted was the fresh air, I makes 
the best o' my way right out, and then, when 
we was amongst the green trees. Kangaroo and 
me takes it easy, and Just saunters along. 
Qoing up hill I walks by his head, and picks 
at the hedges, while them two, seeing as I took 
no notice of 'em, took no notice o' me. I mean, 
you know, treated me as if we was old friends, 
and asked me questions about the difierent 
places we passed, and so on. 

Bimeby I drives 'em back, and the old lady 
again wanted to give me something extra for 
what she called my kind consideration; but 
"No, Stevey," I says to myself; " if you can't 
do a bit o' kindness without being paid for it, 
you'd better put up the shutters, and take to 
some other trade." So I wouldn't have it, and 
the old lady thought I was ofiended; but I 
laughed, and told her as the young lady hid 
paid me; and so she had with one of her sad 
smiles, and I said I'd be there again nex' day 
if it was fine. 

And BO I was; and so we went on day after 
day, and week after week; and I could see that, 
though the sight of the country and the fresh 
air brightened the poor girl up a bit, yet she 
was getting weaker and weaker, so that at last 
I half carried her to the cab, and back again 
after the ride. One day while I was waiting, 
the servant tells me that they wouldn't stay in 
town, only on account of a great doctor, as 
they went to see at first, but who came to them 
now; and last of all, when I went to the house 
I used always to be in a fidget for fear the poor 
gal should be too ill to come out. But no; 
month after month she kep' on; and when I 
helped her, used to smile so sweetly and talk 
so about the trouble she gave me, that one day, 
feeling a bit low, I turned quite silly; and 
happening to look at her poor mother a stand- 
ing there with the tears in her eyes, I had to 
hurry her in, and get up on to my seat as quick 
as I could, to keep from breaking down 
myself. 

Poor gal t always so loving and kind to all 
about her — always thanking one so sweetly, 
and looking all the while so much like what 
one would think an angel would look — ^it did 
seem so pitiful to feel her get lighter and 
lighter week by week — so feeble, that at last 
I used to go upstairs to fetch her, and always 
carried her down like a child. 

Then she used to laugh, and say, "Don't 
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let me fall, Stephen" — ^for they got to call me 
by my name, and to know the miBSos, by her 
coming in to help a bit; for the old lady asked 
me to recommend 'em an honest woman, and 
I knowed none honester than my wife. And 
BO it was with everybody — it didn't matter 
who it was — they all loved the poor gal; and 
I've had the wife come home and sit and talk 
aboat her, and aboat our Fanny as died, till 
she's been that npeet she's cried terribly. 

Autttmn came in worry wet and cold, and 
there was an end to my jobs there. Winter 
was werry severe, but I kep' on hearing from 
the missus how the poor gid was — sometimes 
better, sometimes worse: and the missus alius 
shook her head werry sadly when she talked 
about her. 

Jennywerry and Feberwerry went by terribly 
cold, and then March came in quite warm and 
fine, so that things got so forrard, you could buy 
radishes wonderful cheap in April; and one 
night the wife comes home and tells me that 
if it was as fine nex' day as it had been, I 
was to call and take the old lady and her 
daughter out 

Nex' day was splendid. It was as fine a 
spring day as ever I did see, and I sticks a 
dafiydowndilly in on each side of Kangaroo's 
head, and then spends twopence in a couple o' 
bunches o' wilets, and pins 'em in on the side 
where the poor gal used to sit, puts clean straw 
in the boot, and then drives to the place with 
the top lid open, so as to sweeten the inside, 
because swells had been smoking there that 
morning. 

"Jest run yer sponge and leather over the 
apron a bit. Buddy," I says to our waterman, 
afore I left the stand. 

"Qot a wedding on?" he says, seeing how 
pertickler I was. 

" There, look alive! " I says, quite snappish, 
for I didn't feel in a humour to joke; and then 
when I'd got all as I thought right, I drives 
up, keeping the lid open, as I said afore. 

When I draws up I puts the nose-bag on the 
old horse, for him to amuse himself with, and 
so as I could leave him, for he wouldn't stir an 
inch with that bag on to please all the pleace- 
men in London. Then I rings, and waits, 
and at last gets my orders to go and help the 
young lady down. 

I takes off my hat, wipes my shoes well, and 
goes up, and there she was waiting, and smiled 
so pleasantly again, and held out her hand to 
me, as though I'd been a friend, instead of a 
rough, weather-battered street cabman. And 
do yon know what I did, as I went in there, 
irith my eyes all dim at seeing her so, so 



changed? Why, I felt as if I ought to do it, 
and I knelt down and took her beautiful whita 
hand in mine, and kissed it, and left a big tear 
on it; for something seemed to say so plainly 
that she'd soon be where I hoped my own poor 
gal was, whom I always say we lost, but my 
wife says, "No, not lost, for she is ours stilL" 

She was so light now that I carried her down 
in a minute; and when she wss in the cab and 
saw the wilets, she took 'em down, and held 
'em in her hand, and nodded and smiled again 
at me, as though she thanked me for them. 

"Go the same way as you went first time, 
Stephen," she says. 

And I pushed over all the quieter bits, and 
took her out beyond Hampstead; and there, in 
the greenest and prettiest spot I could find, I 
pulls up, and sits there listening to the soft 
whispers of her voice, and feeling somehow 
that it was for the last time. 

After a bit I goes gently on again, more and 
more towards the country, where the hedges 
were turning beautiful and green, and all 
looked BO bright and gay. 

Bimeby I stops again, for there was a pretty 
view, and you could see miles away. Of course 
I didn't look at them if I could help it, for the 
real secret of people enjoying a ride is being 
with a driver who seems no more to 'em than 
the horse — a man, yon see, who knows his 
place. But I couldn't help just stealing one 
or two looks at the inside where that poor gal 
lay back in the comer, looking out at the 
bright spring-time, and holding them two 
bunches o' wilets close to her face. I was 
walking backwards and forwards then, patting 
the horse and straightening his harness, when 
I just catches the old lady's eye, and saw she 
looked rather frightened, and she leans over 
to her daughter and calls her by name quickly; 
but the poor girl did not move, only stared 
straight out at the blue sky, and smiled so 
softly and sweetly. 

I didn't want no telling what to do, for I 
was in my seat and the old horse flying amost 
before you could have counted ten; and away 
we went, full pace, till I come up to a doctor's, 
dragged at the bell, and had him up to the 
cab in no time; and then he rode on the foot- 
board of the cab, in front of the apron, with 
the shutters let down; and he whispered to me 
to drive back softly, and I did. 

The old lady has lodged with us ever since, 
for I took a better place on purpose, and my 
missus always attends on her. She's werry 
fond o' talking with my wife about their two 
gals who have gone before; but though I often 
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take her for a drive oyer the old tpoti, she 
never says a word to me about sach tldngs; 
while Boon after the funeral she told Sarah to 
tell me as the wilets were not taken fh>m the 
poor gal's hand, same time sending me a fi-pun 
note to buy a suit o' mourning. 

Of course I couldn't wear that every day, 
but there was a bit o' rusty crape on my old 
shiny hat not such a worry long time ago; and 
I never buy wilets now, for as they lie in the 
baskets in spring-time, sprinkled with the 
drops o' bright water, they seem to me to have 
tears upon 'em, and make me feel sad and 
upset, for they start me off thinking about 
"My Fare." 



HYMN TO ADVERSITY. 

BT THOMAS QBAT. 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of the human breast^ 

Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain, 

Hie proud are taught to taste of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 
Yirtue, his darling child, design'd, 
To thee he gave the heav'nly birth. 

And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stem rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 
What sorrow was, thou bad*st her know, 
And from her own she leam'd to melt at others' 
woe. 



Scar'd at thy frown teniiie, fly 

Self -pleasing FoUy's idle brood. 
Wild Laughter, Noise, and thou^^tli 

And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer friend, the flatt'ring foe ; 
"Bj vain Prosperity receiVd, 
To her they vow their truth, and are 
believ'd. 



Joy, 



again 



Wisdom in sable garb array'd, 

Immers'd in rapturous thought profound. 
And Melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye that loves the ground, 
Still on thy solemn steps attend : 
Warm Charity, the general friend. 
With Justice, to herself severe, 
And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 



O I gently on thy suppliant's head. 
Dread goddess, lay thy chast'ning handl 

Not in thy Ooigon terrors dad. 
Not circled with the vengeful band 

(As by the impious thou art seen) 

With thund'ring voice, and threaVning mien. 

With screaming Horror's fun'ral cry, 

and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty : 



Thy form benign, oh goddess, wear, 

Thy milder influence impart. 
Thy philosophic train be there 

To soften, not to wound, my heart. 
The gen'rous spark extinct revive 
Teach me to lore, and to forgive, 
Bzact my own defects to scan. 
What others are to feel, and know myself a 
Man. 



PAINTING AND PAINTERa 

BT JOHN BUSKnr. 

Let us endeavour briefly to mark the real 
relations of three vast ranks of men, whom I 
shall call, for convenience in speaking of them. 
Purists, Naturalists, and Sensualists; not that 
these terms express their real characters, but 
I know no word, and cannot coin a convenient 
one, which would accurately express the oppo- 
site of Purist; and I keep the terms Purist and 
Naturalist in order to comply, as far as pos- 
sible, with the established usage of language on 
the Continent. Now observe; In saying that 
nearly everything presented to us in nature 
has mingling in it of good and evil, I do not 
mean that nature is conceivably improvable, 
or that anything that God has made could be 
called evil, if we could see far enough into its 
uses; but that with respjBct to immediate efiects 
or appearances, it may be so, just as the hard 
rind or bitter kernel of a fruit may be an evil 
to the eater, though in the one is the protection 
of the fruit, and in the other its continuance. 
The Purist, therefore, does not mend nature, 
but receives from nature and from God that 
which is good for him; while the Sensualist fills 
himself ' ' with the husks that the swine did eat. " 

The three classes may, therefore, be likened 
to men reaping wheat, of which the Purists 
take the fine flour and the Sensualists the 
chaff and straw, but the Naturalists take all 
home, and make their cake of the one and their 
couch of the other. 

For instance. We know more certainly 
every day that whatever appears to us harmful 
in the universe has some beneficent or necessaiy 
operation; that the storm which destroys a 
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hairest brightens the Bonbeams for hanreBts 
yet unsown, and that the volcano which banes 
a city preseires a thousand from destruction! 
But the evil is not for the time less fearful, 
because we have learned it to be neoessary; 
and we easily understand the timidity or the 
tenderness of the spirit which would withdraw 
itself from the piesence of destruction, and 
create in its imaginatfbn a world of which the 
peace should be unbroken, in which the sky 
should not darken nor the sea rage, in whidi 
the leaf should not change nor the blossom 
wither. That man is greater, however, who 
contemplates with an equal mind the alter- 
nations of terror and of beauty; who, not re- 
joicing less beneath the sunny sky, can bear 
also to watch the bars of twilight narrowing on 
the horizon; and, not less sensible to the 
blessing of the peace of nature, can r^oice in 
the magnificence of the ordinances by which 
that peace is protected and secured. But sepa- 
rated from both by an immeasurable distance 
would be the man who delighted in convulsion 
and disease for their own sake; who found his 
daily food in the disorder of nature mingled 
with the suffering of humanity; and watched 
joyfully at the right hand of the Angel whose 
appointed work is to destroy as well as to 
aecuse, while the comers of the house of feasting 
were struck by the wind from the wilderness. 

And far more is this true when the subject 
of contemplation is humanity itself. The pas- 
sions of mankind are partly protective, partly 
beneficent, like the chaff and grain of the com; 
but none without their use, none without 
nobleness when seen in balanced unity with 
the rest of the spirit which they are chaiged to 
defend. The passions of which the end is the 
continuance of the race; the indignation which 
is to aim it against iigustice, or strengthen it 
to resist wanton ii\jury; and the fear^ which 
lies at the root of pradence, reverence, and 
awe, are all honourable and beautiful, so long 
as man is regarded in his relations to the exist- 
ing world. The religious Purist, striving to 
conceive him withdrawn from those relations, 
effaces from the countenance the traces of all 
transitory passion, illumines it with holy hope 
and love, and seals it with the serenity of 
heavenly peace; he conceals the forms of the 
body by the deep-folded garment, or else re- 
presents them under severely chastened types, 
and would rather paint them emaciated by the 
fast, or pale from the torture, than strengthened 
by exertion or flushed by emotion. But the 
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great naturalist takes the human bdng in its 
wholeness, in its mortal as well as its ^iritual 
strength. Capable of soundingand sympathizing 
with the whole range of its passions, he brings 
one mi^estic harmony out of them all; he re- 
presents it fearlessly in all its acts and thoughts, 
in its haste, its anger, its sensuality, and its 
pride, as well as in its fortitude or faith, but 
makes it noble in them all; he casts aside the 
veil from the body, and beholds the mysteries 
of its form like an angel looking down on an 
inferior creature: there is nothing which he is 
reluctant to behold, nothing that he ie ashamed 
to confess; with all that lives, triumphing, 
falling, or sufiering, he claims kindred, either 
in migesty or in mercy, yet standing, in a sort, 
afisr off, unmoved even in the deepness of his 
sympathy; for the spirit within him is too 
thoughtful to be grieved, too brave to be ap- 
palled, and too pure to be polluted. 

How far beneath these two ranks of men 
shall we place in the scale of being those whose 
pleasure is only in sin or in suffering; who 
habitually contemplate humanity in poverty 
or decrepitude, fury or sensuality; whose worbi 
are either temptations to its weakness, or 
triumphs over its ruin, and recognize no other 
subjects for thought or admiration than the 
subtlety of the robber, the rage of the soldier, 
or the joy of the Sybarite. It seems strange, 
when thus definitely stated, that such a school 
should exist. Yet consider a little what gaps 
and blanks would disfigure our gallery and 
chamber walls, in places that we have long 
approached with reverence, if every picture, 
every statue, were removed from them, of which 
the subject was either the vice or the misery of 
mankind, portrayed without any moral pur- 
pose: consider the innumerable groups having 
reference merely to various forms of passion, 
low or high; dmnken revels and brawls among 
peasants, gambling or fighting scenes among 
soldiers, amours and intrigues among every 
class, bratal battle-pieces, banditti subjects, 
gluts of torture and death in famine, wreck, 
or slaughter, for the sake merely of the excite- 
ment — that quickening and suppling of the 
dull spirit that cannot be gained for it but by 
bathing it in blood, afterwards to wither back 
into stained and stiffened apathy; and then 
that whole vast false heaven of sensual passion, 
full of nymphs, satyrs, graces, goddesses, and 
I know not what, from its high seventh circle 
in Oorregglo's Antiope, down to the Grecized 
ballet-dancers and smirking Cupids of the 
Parisian upholsterer. Sweep away all this 
remorselessly, and see bow much art we should 
have left — The Stones of Venice, 
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THE CONSOLATIONS OP THB MUSE. 

BT OlOBOB WITHBB8. 

She doth tell me where to borxow 

Comfort in the midit of lorrow; 

Mftkee the desolatest pUoe 

To her preaenoe he a grace, 

And the blackest diaoontentt 

Be her faareit ornaments. 

In my former days of bliM, 

Hit diyine ikill taught me thii, 

That from everything I saw, 

I could some inyention draw; 

And raiae pleasure to her height 

Through the meanest object's sight; 

By the murmur of a spring, 

Or the least bough's rustling; 

By a daisy, whose leares spread. 

Shut when Titan goes to bed; 

Or a shady bush or tree. 

She could more infuse in me, 

Than all Nature's beauties can, 

In some other wiser man. 

By her help I also now 

Make this churlish pLaoe allow 

Some things that may sweeten gladness 

In the very gall of sadness: 

The dull loneness, the black shade 

That these hanging vaults have made, 

The strange music of the waves, 

Beating on these hollow caves, 

^is black den, which rocks emboss, 

Overgrown with eldest moss. 

The rude portals that give light 

More to terror than delight, 

This my chamber of neglect 

Wall'd about with disrespect. 

From all these, and this dull air, 

A fit object for despair, 

She hath taught me by her might 

To draw comfort and delight. 

Therefore then, best earthly Uiss, 
I wiU cherish thee for this ! 
Poesy, thou sweet'st content 
That e'er Heaven to mortals lent ; 
Though they as a trifle leave thee. 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee. 
Though thou be to them a scorn, 
That to nought but earth are bom ; 
Let my life no longer be. 
Than I am in love with thee ! 
Though our wise ones call it madness. 
Let me never taste of gladness 
If I love not thy maddest fits 
Above all their greatest wital 
And though some, too seeming holy. 
Do account thy raptures folly, 
Thou dost teach me to contemn, 
What makes knaves and fools of them ! 



A JOCULAR BARONET. 

BT T. BMOLUBTT.^ 

I believe there is something mlBchievouB in 
my dispceition, for nothing diverts me so 
mneh as to see certain characters tormented 
with false terrors. We last night lodged at 
the house of Sir Thomas Bulford, an old friend 
of my uncle, a Jolly fellow, of moderate intel- 
lects, who, in spite of the gout, which hath 
lamed him, is resolved to be merry to the last; 
and mirth he has a particular knack in ex- 
tracting from his guests, let their humour be 
ever so caustic or refractoiy. Besides our 
company, there was in the house a fat-headed 
justice of the peace, called Progmore, and a 
country practitioner in surgery, who seemed to 
be our landlord's chief companion and con- 
fidant. We found the knight sitting on a 
couch, with hU crutches by his side, and hia 
feet supported on cushions; but he received us 
with a hearty welcome, and seemed greatly 
1 rejoiced at our arrival. After tea we were en- 
tertained with a sonata on the harpsichord, by 
Lady Bulford, who sang and played to ad- 
miration; but Sir Thomas seemed to be a little 
asinine in the article of ears, though he afifbct- 
ed to be in raptures; and begged his wife to 
favour us with an arietta of her own compos- 
I ing. This arietta, however, she no sooner be- 
I gan to perform, than he and the Justice fell 
. asleep; but the moment she ceased playing, 
the knight waked snorting, and exclaimed: 
"0 earal what d'ye think, gentlemen? Will 
you talk any more of your Pergolesi and your 
Oorelli?" At the same time he thrust his 
tongue in one cheek, and leered with one eye 
at the doctor and me, who sat on his left hand. 
He concluded the pantomime with a loud 
laugh, which he could command at all times 
extempore. Notwithstanding his disorder, he 
did not do penance at supper, nor did he ever 
refuse his glass when the toast went round, 
but rather encouraged a quick circulation, 
both by precept and example. 

I soon perceived the doctor had made him- 
self very necessary to the baronet: he was the 
whetstone of his wit, the butt of his satire, 
and his operator in certain experiments of 
humour which were occasionally tried on 
strangers. Justice Progmore was an excellent 
subject for this species of philosophy: sleek 
and corpulent, solemn and shallow, he had 

1 Pxx>in Bmollett'a last noTel. The BxptdUion of Hum- 

fhr^ CUnkeTf which was written at Monta Novo, near 
(Offhom, in 1770-71. Soott dharaoterized this work aa 
"the last, and, like muaio, ' tweeteat in the oloae^' tba 
moat pleasing of hia compoaiticma" 
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fltndied Bnm^ with imcommon application; 
but he itndied nothing bo mnch as the art of 
liying (that ia, eating) well This fat back 
had often afforded good sport to our landlord; 
and he was frequently started with tolerable 
saccess in the course of this evening: but the 
baronet's appetite for ridicule seemed to be 
chiefly excited by the appearance, address, and 
conyeraation of Lismahago, whom he attempted 
in all the difibrent modes of exposition; but he 
put me in mind of a contest that I once saw 
between a young hound and an old hedgehog. 
The dog turned him oyer and oyer, and 
bounced, and barked, and mumbled; but as 
often as he attempted to bite, he felt a prickle 
in his Jaws, and recoiled in manifest confusion. 
The captain, when left to himself, will not 
fiul to turn his ludicrous side to the company; 
but if any man attempts to force him into 
that attitude, he bec9mes stubborn as a mule, 
and unmanageable as an elephant unbroken. 

Diyers tolerable jokes were cracked on the 
justice, who ate a most unconscionable supper, 
and, among other things, a large plate of 
boiled mushrooms, which he had no sooner 
swallowed than the doctor observed, with 
great gravity, that they were of the kind 
called champignoiu, which in some constitu- 
tions had a poisonous effect Mr Frogmore, 
startled at this remark, asked, in some con- 
ftision, why he had not been so kind as to 
give him that notice sooner? He answered, 
that he took it for granted, by his eating 
them so heartily, that he was used to the dish; 
but as he seemed to be under some i4pprehension, 
he prescribed a bumper of plague- water, which 
the justice drank of immediately, and retired to 
rest, not without marks of terror and disquiet. 

At midnight we were shown to our different 
chambers, and in half an hour I was fast asleep 
In bed; but about three o'clock in the morning 
I was awaked with a dismal cry of "Fire!" 
and, starting up, ran to the window in my 
shirt. The night was dark and stormy; and a 
number of people, half dressed, ran backwards 
and forwards through the courtyard, with 
links and lanterns, seemingly in the utmost 
hurry and trepidation. Slipping on my 
clothes in a twinkling, I ran downstairs, and, 
on inquiry, found the fire was confined to a 
back stair, which led to a detached apartment 
where Lismahago lay. By this time the lieu- 
tenant was alarmed by a bawling at his win- 
dow, which was in the second story, but he 
oould not find his clothes in the dark, and his 
room-door was locked on the outside. The 
servants called to him that the house had been 

1 Bum's Judie* qf Pioee, 



robbed; that, without doubt, the villains had 
taken away his clothes, fastcoied the door, and 
set the house on fire, for the staircase was in 
flames. In this dilemma the poor lieutenant 
ran about the room naked, like a squirrel in a 
cage, popping out his head at the window be- 
tween whiles, and imploring assistance. At 
length the knight in person was brought out 
in his chair, attended by my uncle and all 
the family, including our aunt Tabitha, who 
screamed, and cried, and tore her hair, as if 
she had been distracted. Sir Thomas had al- 
ready ordered his people to bring a long ladder, 
which was applied to the captain's window, 
and now he exhorted him earnestly to descend. 
There was no need of much rhetoric to persuade 
Lismahago, who forthwith made his exit by 
the window, roaring all the time to the people 
below to hold fast the ladder. 

Notwithstanding the gravity of the occasion, 
it was impossible to behold this scene without 
being seized with an inclination to laugh. 
The rueful aspect of the lieutenant in his shirt, 
with a quilted nightcap, fastened under his 
chin, and lus long lank limbs and haunches 
exposed to the wind, made a very picturesque 
appearance when illuminated by the links and 
torches which the servants held up to light 
him in his descent All the company stood 
round the ladder except the knight, who sat 
in his chair, exclaiming from time to time: 

" Lord have mercy on us! — save the gentle- 
man's life — ^mind your footing, dear captain! 
— Boftly! — stand fast! — clasp the ladder with 
both hands there! — well done, my dear boy! 
— 0, bravo! — an old soldier for ever! — ^bring 
a blanket — bring a warm blanket to comfort 
his poor carcass — warm the bed in the green- 
room — ^give me your hand, dear captain — I'm 
rejoiced to see thee safe and sound, with all 
my heart" 

Lismahago was received at the foot of the 
ladder by his inamorato, who, snatching a 
blanket from one of the maids, wrapped it 
about his body; two men-servants took him 
under their arms, and a female conducted him 
to the green-room, still accompanied by Mrs. 
Tabitha, who saw him fairly put to bed. 
During this whole transaction he spoke not a 
syllable, but looked exceeding grim, sometimea 
at one, sometimes at another of the spectators, 
who now adjourned in a body to the parlour 
where we had sapped, every one surveying 
another with marks of astonishment and curi- 
osity. 

The knight being seated in an easy-chair, 
seized my uncle by the hand, and, bursting 
into a long and loud laugh — 
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"Mat/' cried he, "crown me with oak, or 
irj, or laurel, or parsley, or what you will, 
and acknowledge this to be a coup de mattre 
in the way of waggery — ha, ha, hal Snch a 
camisieata, BcagUata, hiatal che rdbal 
what a subject I what a caricalwra/ O 
for a Rosa, a Bembrandt, a Schalken! Zooks, 
I'll give a hundred guineas to have it painted 
— what a fine descent from the cross, or ascent 
to the gallows! what lights and shadows! what 
a group below! what expression aboYe! what 
an aspect! Did you mind the aspect? Ha, 
ha, ha! and the limbs, and the muscles — every 
toe denoted terror! ha, ha, ha! Then the 
blanket! what oo«^me/ St. Andrew! St 
Lazarus! St. Barsabas! ha, ha, ha!" 

" After all, then," cried Mr Bramble, very 
grarely, " this was no more than a false alarm? 
We hare been frightened out of our beds, and 
almost out of our senses, for the joke's sake! " 

"Ay, and such a joke!" cried our landlord 
— "sudi a farce! such a cUnauement/ such a 
eatoitrophel" 

" Hare a little patience," replied our squire; 
" we are not yet come to the eakutrophe; and 
pray God it may not turn out a tragedy instead 
of a farce. The captain is one of those saturn- 
ine subjects who have no idea of humour. 
He never laughs in his own person; nor can he 
bear that other people should laugh at his ex- 
pense. Besides, if the subject had been pro- 
perly chosen, the joke was too severe in all 
conscience." 

"'Sdeath!" cried the knight, "I could not 
have bated him an ace, had he been my own 
lather; and as for the subject, such another 
does not present itself once in half a century." 

Here Mrs. Tabitha interposing, and bridling 
up, declared she did not see that Mr. Lismahago 
was a fitter subject for ridicule than the knight 
himself; and that she was very much afraid 
he weuld very soon find he had mistaken his 
man. The baronet was a good deal dis- 
concerted by this intimation, saying that he 
must be a Goth and a barbarian if he did not 
enter into the spirit of such a happy and 
humorous contrivance. He begged, however, 
that Mr. Bramble and his sister would bring 
him to reason; and this request was reinforced 
by Lady Bulford, who did not fail to read the 
baronet a lecture on his indiscretion, wliich 
lecture he received with submission on one side 
of the face, and a leer on the other. 

We now went to bed for the second time; 
and before I got up, my uncle had visited Lis- 
mahago in the green-room, and used such 
arguments with him, that, when we met in the 
parlour, he seemed to be quite appeased. He 



received the knight's apology with a good 
grace, and even professed himself pleased at 
finding he had contributed to the diversion of 
the company. Sir Thomas shook him by the 
hand, laughing heartily; and then desired a 
pinch of snuff, in token of perfect reconcilia- 
tion. The lieutenant, putting his hand in his 
waistcoat-pocket, pulled out, instead of his 
own Scotch mull, a very fine gold snuff-box, 
which he no sooner perceived than he said: 

" Here is a small mistake." 

*'Ko mistake at all," cried the baronet; 
" a fair exchange is no robbery. Oblige mo 
so far, captain, as to let me keep your mull as 
a memorial" 

"Sir," said the lieotenant, "the mull is 
much at your service, but this machine I can 
by no means retain. It looks ]ike compound- 
ing a sort of felony in the code of honour. 
Brides, I don't know but there may be an- 
other joke in this conveyance; and I don't find 
myself disposed to be brought on the stage 
again: I won't presume to make free with your 
pockets, but I beg you will put it up again 
with your own hand." 

So saying, with a certain austerity of aspect 
he presented the snuff-box to the knight, who 
received it in some confusion, and restored the 
mull, which he would by no means keep, ex- 
cept on the terms of exchange. 

This transaction was like to give a grave 
cast to the conversation, when my uncle took 
notice that Mr. Justice Frogmore had not made 
his appearance either at the night alarm, or 
now at the general rendezvous. The baronet, 
hearing Frogmore mentioned — 

"Odso!" cried he, "I had forgotten the 
justice. Prithee, doctor, go and bring him 
out of his kennel." Then laughing till his 
sides were well shaken, he said he would show 
the captain that he was not the only person 
of the drama exhibited for the entertainment 
of the company. As to the night scene, it 
could not affect the justice, who had been 
purposely lodged in the further end of the 
house, remote from the noise, and lulled with 
a dose of opium into the baigain. 

In a few minutes Mr. Justice was led into 
the parlour in his night-cap and loose morning- 
gown, rolling his head from side to side, and 
groaning piteously all the way. 

" Why! neighbour Frogmore," exclaimed the 
baronet, "what is the matter? you look as if 
you was not a man for this world. Set him 
down softly on the couch — poor gentleman! 
Lord, have mercy on us! What makes him so 
pale, and yellow, and bloated ? " 

"Oh, Sir Thomas!" cried the justice, "I 
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doubt it ifl all oyer with me: those muBhroonui 
I ate at yoar table hare done my boaineflB — 
ahlohf hey!" 

"Now, the Lord forbid I" said the other: 
"what, mant hare a good heart How does 
thy stomach feel? ha! " 

To this interrogation he made no reply, but 
throwing aside his night-gown disoovered that 
his waistcoat would not meet on his belly by 
five good inches at least. 

" Heaven protect ns all!" cried Sir Thomas, 
"what a melancholy spectacle! Never did I 
see a man so suddenly swelled but when he 
was either just dead or Just dying. Doctor, 
canst thou do nothing for this poor object?" 

" I don't think the case is quite desperate," 
said the surgeon, "but I would advise Mr. 
Frogmore to settle his affairs with all expe- 
dition ; the parson may come and pray by hhn, 
while I prepare a clyster and an emetic draught. ** 

The justice, rolling his languid eyes, Macu- 
lated with great fervency: " Lord, have mercy 
on us! " Then he begged the surgeon to des- 
patch. " As for my worldly affiurs," said he, 
" they are all settled but one mortgage, which 
must be left to my heirs; but my poor soul! 
my poor soul! what will become of my poor 
soul ! — ^miserable sinner that I am! " 

"Nay, prithee, my dear boy, compose thy- 
self," resumed the knight; "consider the mercy 
of Heaven is infinite; thou canst not have any 
sins of a very deep dye on thy conscience, or 
the devil's in't." 

"Name not the devil," exclaimed the ter- 
rified Frogmore; " I have more sins to answer 
for than the world dreams of. Ah, friend, I 

have been sly — sly— d. d sly ! Send for the 

parson without loss of time, and put me to bed, 
for I am posting to eternity." 

He was accordingly raised from the couch, 
and supported by two servants, who led him 
back to his room; but before he quitted the 
parlour, he entreated the good company to 
assist him with their prayers. He added: 
" Take warning by me, who am suddenly cut 
off in my prime, like a flower of the field; 
and Heaven forgave you. Sir Thomas, for 
suffering such poisonous trash to be eaten at 
your table." 

He was no sooner removed out of hearing 
than the baronet abandoned himself to a vio- 
lent fit of laughing, in which he was joined by 
the greatest part of the company; but we could 
hardly prevent the good lady from g^ing to 
undeceive the patient, by discovering that, 
while he slept, his waistcoat had been strait- 
ened by the contrivance of the surgeon, and 
that the disorder in his stomach and bowels 



was occasioned by some antimonial wine» 
which he had taken overnight, under the de- 
nomination of plague-water. She seemed to 
think that his apprehension might put an end 
to his life: the knight swore he was no such 
chicken, but a tough old rogue, that would 
live long enough to plague all his neighbours. 
On inquiry, we found his character did not 
entitle him to much compassion or respect, 
and therefore we let our landlord's humour 
take its course. A clyster was actually ad- 
ministered by an old woman of the family, 
who had been Sir Thomas' nurse, and the 
patient took a draught made with oxymel of 
squills to forward the operation of the anti- 
monial wine, which had been retarded by the 
opiate of the preceding night He was visited 
by the vicar, who read prayers, and began to 
take an account of the state of his souL The 
knight and I, with the doctor, entered the 
chamber at this juncture, and found Frogmore 
. . . crying for mercy, confessing his sins, or 
asking the vicar's opinion of his case; and the 
vicar answered in a solemn, snuffling tone, 
that heightened the ridicule of the scene. 
The emetic having done its office, the doctor 
interfered, and ordered the patient to be put 
to bed again. He declared that much of the 
virtu was discharged; and, giving him a com- 
posing draught, assured him he had good 
hopes of his recovery. This welcome hint he 
received with tears of joy in his eyes, protesting 
that, if he should recover, he would always 
think himself indebted for his life to the great 
skill and tenderness of his doctor, whose hands 
he squeezed with great fervour; and thus he 
was left to his repose. 

We were pressed to stay dinner, that we 
might be witnesses of his resuscitation; but 
my uncle insisted on our departing before noon, 
that we might reach this town before it should 
be dark. In the meantime Lady Bulford 
conducted us into the garden to see a fish-pond, 
just finished, which Mr. Bramble censured as 
being too near the parlour, where the knight 
now sat by himself, dozing in an elbow-chair, 
after the fatigues of his morning achievement 
In this situation he reclined, with his feet 
wrapped in flannel, and supported in a line 
with his body, when, the door flying open 
with a violent shock. Lieutenant Lismahago 
rushed into the room, with horror in his looks, 
exclaiming: "A mad dog! a mad dog!" and 
throwing up the window-sash, leaped into the 
garden. Sir Thomas, waked by this tremen- 
dous exclamation, started up, and, foigetting 
his gout, followed the lieutenant's example by 
a kind of instinctive impulse. He not only 
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bolted thnmgh the window like an arrow from 
a bow, but ran up to his middle in the pond 
before he gave the least sign of recollection. 
Then the captain began to bawl: "Lord, have 
mercy on as! pray take care of the gentleman} 
— ^mind your footing, my dear boy! — ^get warm 
blankets— eomfort his poor carcass — warm the 
bed in the green-room! " 

Lady Bulford was thunderstruck at this 
phenomenon, and the rest of the company 
gazed in silent astonishment, while the servants 
hastened to assist their master, who suffered 
himself to be carried back into the parlour 
without speaking a word. Being instantly 
accommodated with dry clothes and flannels, 
comforted with a cordial, and replaced m skUu 
quo, one of the maids was ordered to chafe his 
lower extremities, an operation in consequence 
of which his senses seemed to return, and his 
good-humour to rerive. As we had followed 
him into the room, he looked at eyery indiyid- 
ual in his turn, with a certain ludicrous ex- 
pression of countenance, but fixed his eye in 
particular on Lismahago, who presented him 
with a pinch of snuff; and when he took it in 
silence — 

" Sir Thomas Bulfoxd," said he, " I am 
much obliged to you for all your favours, and 
some of them I have endeavoured to repay in 
your own coin.*' 

"Give me thy hand," cried the baronet; 
"thou hast indeed paid me 'soot and lot;' 
and even left a balance in my hands, for which, 
in presence of this company, I promise to be 
accountable." 

So saying, he laughed very heartily, and 
even seemed to enjoy the retaliation which 
had been exacted at his own expense; but 
Lady Bulford looked very grave, and in all 
probability thought the lieutenant had carried 
his resentment too far, considering that her 
husband was valetudinary; but, according to 
the proverb, " he that will play at bowls must 
expect to meet with rubbers." 



VALUE OP AFFLICTION. 

It ii not for our good in ease to rest; 
Man, like to cassia, when bruised ii best. 

Samuel Sheppard (1661). 

The good man suffers but to gain, 
And every virtue springs from pain; 
As aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragrance while they grow. 
But crush'd or trodden to the ground. 
Diffuse their balmv sweets around. 

Tht Captivity (Qoldskith). 



THE DYING HUSBAND'S FAREWELL. 

If 7 dasnst oonaort, my more loved haart, 
I laaTe thM now : with thaa All aarthly jojing: 
Haaven knows with thee I udly part: 
All other earthly aweela have had their doying; 
Tet never ftUl of thy aweet lovea* ai^Joying, 
Thy conatant lovaa, next Hearen I did reto tham ; 
Had not much grace pravail'd, *fon Heaven I should 
jirefer them. 

I leave tham, now the trampet ealla away; 
In vain thine eyes bag 09r some timers repriering; 
Tet in my children here immortal staj : 
In one I die, in many ones am living : 

In tham, and for them, atay thy too mncb giiaving; 

Look but on them, in them thou atill wilt aee 
Maiiy'd with thee again thy twioe-two Antony. 

And when with little hands they stxoke thy ta/m. 
As in thy lap they ait (ah, carelaas Q playing, 
And stammering ask a kia^ give them a brace ; 
The last tnm me : and then a little staying, 
And in their ikce some part of me anrreying. 
In them give me a third, and with a tear 
Show thy dear love to him who loved thee erer dear. 

And now our Iklling honae leana aU on thee; 
Thii little nation to thy care commend them; 
In thae it liea that hence they want not me ; 
TbemaelTaa yet cannot, thou the more deftnd them; 

And when green age pennita, to goodneaa bend them; 

A mother were you once, now both you are : 
Then with thia double style double your Iotc and cars. 

Tuvn their unwaiy atepa into the way : 
What first the Teasel drinks, it long retaineth ; 
No bars will hold, when they have used to stray : 
And when for me one asks, and weeping plalneth, 
Point than to heaven, andsay, " He there ramaineth:" 
And if they live in grace, grow, and perMvers, 
There shall thay live with me: else shall thay aee mo 
never. 

My God, oh 1 in thy fear here let me live! 

Thy warda they are, take them to thy protection ; 

Thou gaveat them firrt, now back to thee I give ; 

Direct them now, and help her weak direction ; 
That re-united by thy strong election, 
Thou now in tham, they then may live in thee ; 

And seeing here thy will, may there thy gloiy aee. 

Farewell, fkrswell I I fSsel my long long rest. 
And iron sleep my leaden heart oppreaaing: 
Night after day, alaep after labour's bast ; 
Fort after storms, Joy after long distressing: 

Bo weep thy loss, as knowing 'tis my blesdng ; 

Both as a widow and a Christian grieve : 
Still live I in thy thoughts, but as in heaven I live. 

Phinkas FuROHsa (lUS), 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

BT J08BPH ABDIBON. 

I liave Bomewhere read of an eminent penon, 
who used in his private offices of devotion to 
giYe thanks to Heaven that he was bom a 
Frenchman: for mj own part I look upon it 
as a peculiar blessing that I was bom an 
EngliBhman. Among many other reasons I 
think myself very happy in my country, as the 
language of it is wonderfully adapted to a 
man who is sparing of his words, and an enemy 
to loquacity. 

As I have frequently reflected on my good 
fortune in this particular, I shall communicate 
to the public my speculations upon the English 
tongue, not doubting but they will be accept- 
able to all my curious readers. 

The English delight in silence more than 
any other European nation, if the remarks 
which are made on us by foreigners are trae. 
Our discourse is not kept up in conversation, 
but ftUs into more pauses and intervals than 
in our neighbouring countries; as it is observed, 
that the matter of our writings is thrown much 
closer together, and lies in a nairower compass, 
than is usual in the works of foreign authors: 
7or, to favour our natural taciturnity, when 
we are obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it 
in the shortest way we are able, and give as 
quick a birth to our conception as possible. 

This humour shows itsdf in several remarks 
that we may make upon the Enja^lish language. 
As first of all, by itsabounding in monosyllables, 
which gives us an opportunity of delivering 
our thoughts in few sounds. This indeed takes 
off from the elegance of our tongue, but at the 
same time expresses our ideas in the readiest 
manner, and consequently answers the first 
design of speech better than the multitude of 
syllables, which make the words of other 
languages more tunable and sonorous. The 
sounds of our English words are commonly like 
those of string music, short and transient, 
which rise and perish upon a single touch; 
those of other languages are like the notes of 
wind-instraments, sweet and swelling, and 
lengthened out into variety of modulation. 

In the next place we may observe, that where 
the words are not monosyllables, we often make 
them so, as much as lies in our power, by our 
r^>idity of pronunciation; as it generally hap- 
pens in most of our long words which are de- 
rived from the Latin, where we contract the 
length of the syllables that give them a grave 
and solemn air in their own language, to make 
than more proper for despatch, and more con- 



formable to the genius of our tongue. This 
we may find in a multitude of words, as Uberty, 
contpiracy, theatre, orator, &a 

The same natural aversion to loquacity has 
of late years made a very considerable altera- 
tion in our language, by closing in one syllable 
the termination of our preterperfect tense, as 
in the words, drofunid, toalkd, arriv'd, for 
droumed, toalked, arrived, which has very much 
disfigured the tongue, and turned a tenth part 
of our smoothest woids into so many clusters 
of consonants. This is the more remarkable, 
because the want of vowels in our language 
has been the g^eral complaint of our politest 
authors, who nevertheless are the men that 
have made these retrenchments, and conse- 
quently very much increased our former scarcity. 

This reflection on the words that end in ed, 
I have heard in conversation from one of the 
greatestgeniusesthisage hasproduced. I think 
we may add to the foregoing observation, the 
change which has happened in our language, 
by the abbreviation of several words that are 
terminated in eth, by substituting an s in the 
room of tlie last syllable, as in drowtu, toaika, 
amve$, and innumerable other words, which 
in the pronunciation of our forefathers were 
drowneth, vfolheth, arrweth. This has won- 
derfully multiplied a letter which was before 
too frequent in the English tongue, and added 
to that hMng in our language which is taken 
so much notice of by foreigners; but at the 
same time humours our taciturnity, and eases 
us of many superfluous syllables. 

I might here observe, that the same single 
letter on many occasions does the office of a 
whole word, and represents the Ais and her of 
our forefathers. There is no doubt but the ear 
of a foreigner, which is the best judge in this 
case, would very much disapprove of such in- 
novations, which indeed we do ourselves in 
some measure, by retaining the old termination 
in writing, and in all the solemn offices of our 
religion. 

As in the instances I have given we have 
epitomized many of our particular words to 
the detriment of our tongue, so on other occa- 
sions we have drawn two words into one, which 
has likewise very much untuned our Ungnage, 
and clogged it with consonants, as mayn't, 
can't, 8ha*n% won't, and the like, for may not, 
can not, 9hall not, uriU not, &c 

It is perhaps this humour of speaking no 
more than we needs must which has so miser- 
ably curtailed someofourwords, that in familiar 
writings and conversations they often lose all 
but their first syllables, as in mob. rep. poM, 
incog, and the like; and as all ridiculous words 
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make their first entry into a language by 
familiar pluaaeB, I dare not answer for these 
that they will not in time be looked upon as a 
part of oar tongue. We see some of our poets 
hare been so indiscreet as to imitate Hudibras' 
doggerel expressions in their serious composi- 
tions, by throwing out the signs of our sub- 
stantives, which are essential to the English 
language. Nay, this humour of shortening our 
language had once run so far, that some of our 
celebrated authors, among whom we may reckon 
Sir Roger L*£strange in particular, began to 
prune their words of all superfluous letters, as 
they termed them, in order to adjust the spelling 
to the pronunciation; which would have con- 
founded all our etymologies, and have quite 
destroyed our tongua 

We may here l&ewise observe that our pro- 
per names, when familiarized in English, 
generally dwindle to monosyllables, whereas 
in other modem languages they receive a softer 
turn on this occasion, by the addition of a 
new syUable. Nkk in Italian is ITieolini, 
Jack in French Janot; and so of the rest 

There is another particular in our language 
which is a great instance of our frugality of 
words, and that is the suppressing of several 
particles which must be produced in other 
tongues to make a sentence intelligible. This 
often perplexes the best writers, when they 
find the rdatives whom, wMek, or they at their 
mercy whether they may have admission or 
not; and will never be decided till we have 
something like an Academy, that by the best 
authorities and rules drawn from the analogy 
of languages, shall settle all eontrovendes be- 
tween grammar and idiom. 

I have only considered our language as it 
shows the genius and natural temper of the 
English, which is modest, thoughtful, and sin- 
cere; and which perhaps may recommend the 
people, though it has spoiled the tongue. We 
might perhaps cany the same thought into 
other Umguages, and deduce a greater part of 
what is peculiar to them from the genius of 
the people who speak them. It is certain the 
light talkative humour of the French has not 
a little infected their tongue, which might be 
iihown by many instances; as the genius of the 
Italians, which is so much addicted to music 
and ceremony, has moulded all their words 
and phrases to those particular uses. The 
stateUnen and gravity of the Spaniards shows 
itself to perfection in the solemnity of their 
language; and the blunt honest humour of 
the Germans sounds better in the roughness 
of the High Dutch, than it would in a politer 
tongue. —-JSpecUUar. 



THE BUTTERFLY AND THE SNAIL. 

BT JOHN OAT. 

All upstarts, insolent in place, 
Remind us of their vulgar race. 

As, in the sunshine of the mom, 
A Butterfly, but newly bom. 
Sat proudly perking on a rose, 
With pert oonoeit his bosom glows. 
His wings, all glorious to behold, 
Bedropped with azure, jet, and gold. 
Wide he displays; the spangled dew 
Reflects his eyes and various hue. 

His now forgotten friend, a Snail, 
Beneath his house, with slimy trail. 
Crawls o*er the grass; whom when he spies, 
In wrath he to the gardener cries : 

"What means yon peasant*s daily toil. 
From choking weeds to rid the soil? 
Why wake you to the morning's care? 
Why with new arts correct the year? 
Why grows the peach with crimson hue, 
And why the plum's inviting blue? 
Were they to feast his taste designed. 
That vermin of voracious kind? 
Orush then the slow, the pilfering raoe; 
So purge thy garden from disgrace." 

"What arrogance!** the Snail replied; 
" How insolent is upstart pride ! 
Hadst thou not thus, with insult vain. 
Provoked my patience to complain, 
I had concealed thy meaner birth. 
Nor traced thee to the scum of earth. 
For scarte nine suns have waked the hours^ 
To swell the fruit and paint the flowers, 
Since I thy humbler life surveyed. 
In base and sordid guise arrayed; 
A hideous insect, vile, unclean, 
You dragged a slow and noisome train; 
And from your spider bowels drew 
Foul film, and spun the dirty due. 
I own my humble life, good friend; 
Snail was I bora, and Snail shall end. 
And whafs a Butterfly? At best 
He*s but a caterpillar, dressed; 
And all thy raoe (a numerous seed) 
Shall prove of caterpillar breed.'* 



PEACE. 



Lovely lasting Peace below. 
Comforter of every woe, 
Heavenly bom and bred on high. 
To crown the favourites of the sky; 
LoTcly lasting Peace, appear, 
This world itself, if thou art here^ 
Ii once again with Eden blest. 
And man contains it in his breast. 



THE JESTER'S SERMON. 
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THE JESTER'S SERMON. 



[GMfs* Walter Tliombiuy, the Mm of a London 
■olioitor, bom 1888 ; died in London, 11th Jane, 1870. 
He wee edooAted for the dhnroh, bat at the ageof leTen- 
teen he began hie literaiy oazeer aa a o<mtributor of 
topogxaphlcal and antignarian papen to the Briglol 
JommdU In 1851 he beoame connected with the 
Aihtmanan; and tzoa. that date he wae a oonetant oontri- 
botor to the prlnoipal London magadnee, and prodooed 
nameroae worica in proee and Tene, of whidh we may 
note:— Poetiy: lay* and Legrnds ^ iht Ntto World 
(pabliahed in 1861); 8oj»g$ of the Cavaiien and JUnrnd- 
keadt (tKom which we qpote) ; Two dwturiu tf Song, 



being lyricsy MHuieta, madrigal^ tc, edited by Mr. 
Th<niibai7, with nameroae raloable notes. NoTela: 
Bvery Man hit own Trvmjtdgr: Trwe a» 8Ud: WUdfin: 
TaUtfoT the Marina: Oreat HeaH^ Aa Miaoellaneoas: 
8hak»peare't England: Uft <n Spain, Pad and Pretent; 
Twrkuk lAft OMd, Charaeter: BrUiA Artidt/tom Hogarth 
to Tumtr: The Life of J. M.W. Twnur, R.A.: OldStoria 
Re-4old: Old and New London, Aa One of his oritios 
Htys : ** He haa all the enthaaiaem of an antiqoaiyoom- 
bined with poetical insight and great literary abili^, 
enabling him to pat forward whaterer he andertakes 
in the moet pictoresqae and inviting fnm.**] 



The Jester shook hie hood and beUs, and leaped upon a dhair. 

The pages laughed, the women screamed, and tossed their scented hair; 

The falcon whistled, stag-hounds bayed, the lap-dog barked without. 

The scullion dropped the pitcher brown, the cook railed at the lout; 

The steward, oounting out his gold, let pouch and money fall. 

And why? because the Jester rose to say grace in the haUl 

The page played with the heron's plume, the steward with his chain. 

The butler drummed upon the board, and laugbed with might and main; 

Tb» grooms beat on their metal cans, and roared till they turned red. 

But still the Jester shut his ^es, and rolled his witty bead; 

And when they grew a little still, read half a yard of text, 

And waring head, struck on the desk, tben ht>wned like one perplexed. 

"Dear sinners all,** the fool began, **man*s life is but a jest» 
A dream, a shadow, bubble, air, a vapour at the best. 
In a thousand pounds of law I find not a single ounce of love : 
A blind man killed the parson's oow in shooting at the dow; 
The fool that eats till he is sick must f ast tiU he is weU ; 
The wooer who can flatter most will bear away the beU. 

''Let no man haloo he is safe till he is through the wood ; 
He who will not when he may, must tairy when he should. 
He who laughs at crooked men should need wslk very straight; 
O he who once has won a name may lie a-bed till eight. 
Make haste to purchase house and land, be very slow to wed ; 
True coral needs no painter's brush, nor need be daubed with red. 



c< 



The friar, preaching, cursed the thief (the pudding in his deeve). 

To fish for sprats with golden hooks is foolish, by your leave — 

To travel well— an ass*s ears, ape*s face, hog's mouth, and ostrich logi. 

He does not care a pin for thieves who limps about and begs. 

Be always first man at a feast and last man at a fray ; 

The short way round, in spite of all, is still the longest way. 

"When the hungry curate licks the knife there's not much for the derk; 
When the pilot, turning pale and nok, looks up— the storm grows daik** 
Then loud they laughed, the fat cook's tears ran down into the pan; 
Hie steward shook, that he was forced to drop the brinuning can; 
And then again the women screamed, and every stag-hound bayed— 
And why? because the motley fool so wise a sermon made I 
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clupel which served for the devotion of his 
snccesiorB until Henry the Sixth was stabbed 
to death before the eross. Sparing neither 
skill nor gold to make the great fortress worthy 
of his art, he sent to Purbeck for marble, and 
to Caen for stone. The dabs of lime, the 
spawls of flint, the layers of brick, which 
deface the walls and towers in too many places, 
are of either earlier or later times. The marble 
shafts, the noble groins, the delicate traceries, 
are Henry's work. Traitor's Gate, one of the 
noblest arches in the world, was built by him ; 
in short, nearly all that is purest in art is 
traceable to his reign. 

Bdward the First may be added, at a dis- 
tance, to the list of builders. In his reign the 
original church of St Peter fell into ruin; the 
wrecks were carted away, and the present 
edifice was built. The bill of costs for clearing 
the ground is still extant in Fetter Lane. 
Twelve men, who were paid twopence a day 
wages, were employed on the work for twenty 
days. The cost of pulling down the old chapel 
was forty-six shillings and eightpence; that 
of digging foundations for the new chapel forty 
shillings. That chapel has suffered from war- 
dens and lieutenants ; yet the shell is of very 
fine Norman work. 

From the days of Henry the Builder down 
to those of Henry of Richmond, the Tower, as 
the strongest place in the south of England, 
was by turns the magnificent home and the 
miserable Jail of all our princes. Here Richard 
the Second held his court, and gave up his 
crown. Here Henry the Sixth was murdered. 
Here the Duke of Clarence was drowned in 
wine. Here King Edward and the Duke of 
York were slain by command of Richard. 
Here Margaret of Salisbury was hacked into 
pieces on the block. 

Henry of Richmond kept his royal state in 
the Tower, receiving his ambassadors, counting 
his angels, making presents to his bride, Elisa- 
beth of York. Among other gifts to that lady 
on her nuptial day was a royal book of verse, 
composed by a prisoner in the keep. . . . 

Turning through a sally-port in the Bye- 
ward Gate, you eross the south arm of the ditch, 
and come out on the wharf, — a strip of strand 
in front of the fortress won from the river, 
and kept in its place by masonry and piles. 
This wharf, the work of Henry the Builder, is 
one of the wonders of his reign ; for the whole 
strip of earth had to be seiaed frcun the Thames, 
and covered from the daily ravage of its tides. 
At this bend of the river the scour is hard, the 
roll enonnous. Piles had to be driven into 
the mud and ailt ; rubble had to be thrown in 



between these piles ; and then the whole mass 
united with fronts and bars of stone. All 
Adam de Lambum's skill was taxed to resist 
the weight of water, yet keep the sluices open 
by which he fed the ditch. Most of all was 
this the case when the king b^gan to build a 
new barbican athwart the sluice. This work, 
of which the proper name was for many ages 
the Water Gate, commands the only outlet 
from the Tower into the Thames; spanning the 
ditch and sweeping the wharf, both to the left 
and right. So soon as the wharf was taken 
from the river-bed, this work became essential 
to the defensive line. 

London folk felt none of the king's pride in 
the construction of this great whaif and bar- 
bican. In iact, these works were in the last 
degree unpopular, and on news of any mishap 
occurring to them the Commons went almost 
mad with joy. Once they sent to the king a 
formal complaint against these works. Henry 
assured his people that the wharf and Water 
Gate would not harm their city. Still the 
citizens felt sore. Then, on St. Geoige's night, 
1240, while tho people were at prayer, the 
Water Gate and wall fell down, no man knew 
why. No doubt the tides were high that 
spring, and the soft silt of the river gave way 
beneath the wash. Anyhow they fell. 

Henry, too great a builder to despair, began 
again; tiiis time with a better plan; yet on the 
self-same night of the ensuing year his barbican 
crashed down into the river, one mass of stones. 
A monk of St. Albans, who tells the tale, 
asserts that a priest who was passing near 
the fortress saw the spirit of an archbishop, 
dressed in his robes, holding a cross, and at- 
tended by the spirit of a clerk, gazing sternly 
on these new works. As the priest came up, 
the figure spake to the masons, "Why build 
ye these?" As he spoke, he struck the walls 
sharply with the holy eross, on which they 
reeleid and sank into the river, leaving a wreath 
of smoke behind. The priest was too much 
scared to accost the more potent spirit ; but he 
turned to the humble clerk, and asked him the 
archbishop's name. "St. Thomas the Martyr," 
said the shade. The priest, growing bolder, 
asked him why the Martyr had done this deed? 
"St. Thomas," said the spirit, "by birth a 
citizen, mislikes these works, because they are 
raised in scorn and against the public right. 
For this cause he has thrown them down be- 
yond the tyrant's power to restore them.'* 

But the shade was not strong enough to 
scare the king. Twelve thousand marks had 
been spent on that heap of ruins ; yet the bar- 
bican being neoessaxy to his wharf, the Builder, 
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on tUe morrow of hifl second mishap, was again 
at work, clearing away the rubbishy driving 
in the piles, and laying in a deeper bed the 
foundation-stones. This time his work was 
done so well that the walls of his gateway 
have never shrunk, and are as firm to-day as 
the earth on which they stand. 

The ghost informed the priest that the two 
most popular saints in our calendar, the Con- 
fessor and the Martyr, had undertaken to make 
war upon these walls. " Had they been built, " 
said the shade, "for the defence of London, 
and in order to find food for masons and joiners, 
they might have been borne; but they are built 
againiBt the poor citizens; and if St. Thomas 
had not destroyed them, the Confessor would 
have swept them away." 

The names of these popular saints still cling 
to the Water Gate. One of the rooms, fitted up 
as an oratory, and having a piscina still perfect, 
is called the Confessor's Chapel; and the bar- 
bican itself, instead of bearing its ofiicial name 
of Water Qate, is only known as St. Thomas's 
Tower. 

The whole wharf, twelve hundred Ibet in 
length, lay open to the Thames, except a patch 
of ground at the lower end, near the Iron Qate, 
leading towards the hospital of St. Catharine 
the Virgin, where a few sheds and magazines 
were built at an early date. Except these 
sheds, the wharf was clear. When cannon 
came into nse, they were laid along the ground, 
as well as trained on the walls and the mural 
towers. 

Three ascents marked, as it were, the river 
front— the Queen's Stair, the Water Way, and 
the QaUeyman Stair. The Queen's Stair, the 
landing-place of royal princes, and of such 
great persons as came to the Tower on state 
afiairs, lay beneath the Bye-ward Gate and the 
Belfry, having n passage into the fortress by 
a bridge and postern, through the Bye-ward 
Tower into Water Lane. The Water Way was 
that cutting through the bank which passed 
under St. Thomas's Tower to the flight of steps 
in Water Lane; the entrance popularly known 
as Traitor's Gate. The Galleyman Stair lay 
under the Cradle Tower, by which there was a 
private entrance into the royal quarter. This 
stair was not much used, except when the ser- 
vices of Traitor's Gate were out of order. Then 
prisoners who oonld not enter by the approach 
of honour were landed at the Galleyman 
Stair. 

Lying open to the river and to the streets, 
the wharf was a promenade, a place of traffic 
and of recreation, to which folk resorted on 
high days and fiur days. Ken who loved 



sights were pretty sure to find something worth 
seeing at either the Queen's Stair or Traitor's 
Gate. All personages coming to the Tower in 
honour were landed at the Queen's Stair; all 
personages coming in disgrace were pushed 
through the Traitor's Gate. Now a royal baige, 
with a queen on board, was going forth in her 
bravery of gold and pennons; now a lieutenant's 
boat, returning with a culprit in the stem, a 
headsman standing at his side, holding in his 
hand the fatal axe. 

Standing on the bank, now busy with a new 
Ufe, these pictures of an old time start into 
being like a mystic writing on the wall. Two 
of these scenes come back with warm rich 
colouring to the inner eye. 

Now: — it is London in the reign of that 
Henry the Builder, who loved to adorn the 
fortress in which he dwelt. Whose barge is 
moored at yon stair, with the royal arms? 
What men are those with tabard and clarion? 
Who is that proud and beautiful woman, her 
fair face fired with rage, who steps into her 
galley, but whose foot appears to soom the 
plank on which it treads? She is the queen ; 
wife of the great builder; Elinor of Provence, 
called by her minstrels Elinor U Belle. A 
poetess, a friend of singers, a lover of musicy 
she is said to have brought soi^ and art into 
the English court from her native land. The 
first of our laureates came in her train. She 
has flushed the palace with jest and joust, with 
tinkle of citherns, with cl^ig of horns. But 
the queen has faults, for which her geicioiii 
talent and her peerless beauty fail to atone. 
Her greed is higbi her anger ruthless. Her 
court is filled with an outcry of merchants who 
have been mulcted of queen-geld, a wrangle of 
friars who have been robbed by her kith and 
kin, a roar of tiremen and jewellers clamorous 
for their debts, a murmur of knights and bar- 
ons protesting against her loans, a clatter of 
poor Jews objecting to be spoiled. Despite 
her gifts of birth and wit, Elinor la Belle is 
the most unpopular princess in the world. She 
has been living at the Tower, which her husband 
loves ; but she feels that her palace is a kind 
of jail ; she wishes to get away, and she has 
sent for her baige and watermen^ hoping to 
escape from her people and to breathe the free 
air of her Windsor homei 

Will the Commons let her go? Froadly her 
baige puts oC The tabards bend and the 
clarions Ware. But the Commona, who wait 
her coming on London Bridge, dispute her 
passage, and drive her back with curses, crying, 
" Drown the witch ! Drown the witch I " Un- 
able to pass the bridge^ EUnor has to tun her 
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keel, and, with paaaionate rage ia her heart, 
to find her way back. 

Her son, the yonng and fiery Edward, never 
forgets this insult to his mother; by-and-by 
he will seek revenge for it on Lewes field ; and 
by mad pursuit of his revenge he will lose the 
great fight and imperil his father's crown. 

Again: — it is London in the reign of bluff 
King Hal — the husband of two fair wives. 
The river ia alive with boats; the air is white 
with smoke; the sun overhead is burning with 
golden May. Thousands on thousands of 
spectators dot the banks ; for to-day a bride is 
coming home to the king, the beauty of whose 
face sets old men's fancies and young men's 
eyes agog. On the wharf, near the Queen's 
Stair, stands a burly figure, tall beyond common 
men; broad in chest and strong in limb; dressed 
in a doublet of gold and crimson, a cap and 
plume, shoes with rosettes and diamonds, a 
hanger by his side, a Qeoige upon his breast. 
It is the king, surrounded by dukes and earls, 
awaiting the arrival of a barge, in the midst of 
blaring trumpets and exploding sakers. A pro- 
cession sweeps along; stealing up from Green- 
wich, with plashing oars and merry strains, 
fifty great boats, with a host of wherries on 
their flanks ; a vessel firing guns in front, and 
a long arrear of craft behind. 

From the first baige lands the lord-mayor ; 
firom the second trips the bride ; from the rest 
stream out the picturesque city companies. 
Gannons roar, and i>ells fling out a welome to 
the queen ; for this is not simply a great day 
in the story of one lovely woman ; but a great 
day in the story of English life. Now is the 
morning time of a new era; for on this bright 
May— 

I "TlwgoipiA light finishliMsfimBiBol^Tn'i^cs," 

and men go mad with hope of things which 
are yet to come. 

The king catches that fair young bride in 
his arms, kisses her soft cheek, and bears her 
in through the Bye-ward Tower. 

The picture fades from view, and presently 
reappears. Is it the same? The queen — ^the 
stair — the barge — the crowd of men — ^all these 
are here. Yet the picture is not the same. 
Ko burly Henry stands by the stair ; no guns 
disturb the sky ; no blast of trumpets greets 
the royal barge; no train of aldermen and 
masters waits upon the queen. The lovely 
face looks older by a dozen yean ; yel scarcely 
three have passed since that fair form was 
clasped in the king's arms, kissed, and carried 
by the bridge. This time she is a prisoner, 
charged with having done such things as pen 



cannot write; things which would be treason, 
not to her lord only, but to her womanhood, 
and to the King of kings. 

When she alights on the Queen's Stair, she 
turns to Sir William Kingston, Constable of 
the Tower, and asks, *'Mu8t I go into a dun- 
geon?" "No, madam," says the constable; 
"you will lie in the same room which you 
occupied before. " She falls on her knees. ' ' It 
is too good for me," she cries; and then we^ 
for a long time, lying on the cold stones, with 
all the people standing by in tears. She begs 
to have the sacrament in her own room, that 
she may pray with a pure heart ; saying, she 
is free from sin, and that she is, and has always 
been, the king's true wedded wife. 

"Shall I die without justice?" she inquires. 
"Madam," says Kingston, "the poorest subject 
would have justice." The lady only laughs a 
feeble laugh. 

Other, and not less tragic, scenes drew crowds 
to the Water Way from the Thames. 

Beneath this arch has mored a long proces- 
sion of our proudest peers, our fairest women, 
our bravest soldiers, our wittiest poets — Buck- 
ingham and Strafford; Lady Jane Grey, the 
Princess Elizabeth; William Walhtce, Darid 
Bruce ; Surrey, Balelgh — ^names in which the 
splendour, poetry, and sentiment of our national 
story are embalmed. Most of them left it 
high in rank and rich in life, to return, by 
the same dark passage, in a few brief houn 
poorer than the beggars who stood shivering 
on the bank ; in the eyes of the law, and in the 
words of their fellows, already dead. 

From this gateway went the barge of that 
Duke of Buckingham, the rival of Wolsey, the 
last permanent High-constable of England. 
Buckingham had not dreamed that an offence 
so slight as his could bring into the dust so 
proud a head; for his oflence was nothing; 
some silly words which he had bandied lightly 
in the Rose, a city tavern, about the young 
king's journey into France. He could not see 
that his head was struck because it moved so 
high; nay, his proud boast that if his enemies 
sent him to the Tower, ten thousand friends 
would storm the walls to set him fr«e, was 
perhaps the occasion of his fall. When sen- 
tence of death was given, he marched back to 
his baige, where Sir Thomas Level, then con- 
stable, stood ready to hand him to the seat of 
honour. "Nay," said the duke to Level, "not 
so now. When I came to Westminster I was 
Lord High-constable and Duke of Bucking- 
ham; now I am but poor Edward Stafford." 

LsAded at the Temple Stair, he was marched 
along Fleet Street, through St. Paul's Church- 
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yaidy and bj way of Cheap to the Tower; the 
axe borne before him all the way; Sir William 
Sandys holding him by the right arm. Sir 
Nicholas Yauz by the left. A band of Angns- 
tine friars stood praying round the block; and 
when his head luul fallen into the dust they 
bore his remains to St. Austin's Church. 

On these steps, too, beneath this Water Qate, 
Elisabeth, then a fair young girl, with gentle 
feminine face and golden hair, was landed by 
her Jealous sister^s servants. The day was 
Sunday — Palm Sunday — ^with a cold March 
rain coming down, and splashing the stones 
with mud. She could not land without soiling 
her feet and clothes, and for a moment she 
refused to leaye her barge. Sir John Gage, 
the constable, and his guards, stood by to 
reoeiye her. "Are all these harnessed men 
for me?" she asked. " No, madam," said Sir 
John. " Tea," she repUed, "I know it is so." 
Then she stood up in her boat and leaped on 
shore. As she set foot on the stone steps, she 
exclaimed, in a spirit prouder than her looks 
— ^for in her youth she had none of that leonine 
beauty of her later years — " Here landeth as 
true a subject, being a prisoner, as ever landed 
at these stairs; and before thee, O God, I 
speak it." Periiaps she was thirling of her 
mother, who had landed on the neighbouring 
wharf. Anne had fallen on her knees on these 
cold stones, and here had called on God to help 
her, as she was not guilty of the things of 
which she stood accused. In those two atti- 
tudes of appeal one reads the nature of these 
two proud and gentle women, each calling 
Heaven to witness her innocence of crime- 
Elisabeth defiant, erect; Anne suppliant, on 
her ^TmffL , 



THE WEAVER AND HIS SHADOW. 

BT WALTSB THOBVBUBT. 

Beside a dying woman, 

A pale man plied the loom, 
The buss of the wheel and tieddle 

Filled all the squalid room. 
It drowned the groans of the children,— 

That loom, with its robe of state; — 
Its threads of pink and silTer 

Shine bright as a ooffin-plate, 
Whirx^-deedle — deedle — deedl^ 

Gay as a coffin-plate. 

Deep^ in the thickening twilight, 

Another weaver nts; 
A giisdy thing of nothing but bones, 

Weaving and singing by fits. 



His woof is black as a dead man's pall. 
And spotted with poor man's tears; 

He sings a dirge with the sob of a child, 
A tale of passion and fears; 

Whirr — deedle — deedle— deedle, 
A tale of passion and fears. 

His thin hands move with a madman's speed, 

Though weak for lack of bread; 
He chokes to hear the dying groan 

Of his wife, who's sll but dead. 
But the costly robe of the duchess. 

The robe of pomp and state. 
Must be done this very evening. 

Not a moment after eight. 
Whirr— deedle—deedle— deedle. 

Not a moment after eight. 

A thousand swift feet dancing, 

Jewell, and silk, and flowers. 
Bright smiles of love and greeting. 

None there to count the hours; 
And, in the midst, the duchess 

Moves like a sceptred queen. 
With never a thought of coffin or ahroud. 

Or the strips of the turf so green. 
Whirr— deedle— deedle— deedle, 

Or the strips of the turf so green. 
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I remember, I remember 
The house where I wss bom, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at mom; 
He never came a wink too soon. 
Nor brought too long a day; 
But now I often wish the night 
Had home my breath away t 

I remember, I remember 
The roses red and white, 
The violets and the lily-cupe— 
Those flowers made of light : 
The lilacs where the robins built, 
And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birth-day — 
ITie tree is living yet I 

I remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing. 

And thought the air would rush as fresh 

To swallows on the wing; 

— My spirit flew on feathers then, 

That is so heavy now; 

And summer pool could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow ! 
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I remember, I nmember 

The flr-fereee, dark and high; 

I used to think their elender ipiMi 

Were close against the ekjr. 

It waa a ohildiih ignonaee-^ 

Bat now 'tii little joj 

To know, Fm farther off from hearen. 

Than when I waa a boy! 

Tbomab Hood. 



UNCLE HARTLEBURTS BOMANCK 

A OHBISnf A8 nOBT TOLD BT TBI SHA. 

[Joaepih Hatton, bom at Andorer. Sd Fihraaiy, 1^7. 
KoTeiist, Joarnaliii, and mJaortUuiMW writer. At 
an aarlj age ha oommanoad hia oaraar aa a Jonmaliat, 
and whan only twanty-ona waa appointad aditor of tha 
Briitol Mirror. HaaatMaqnantlyoondtiotadthaDicHfcam 
OnuUjf Advertiaer, and waa tor aaroral yaara aditor and 
jnopdator of Berm^i Wwrttter JounuA. M aanwhila 
ha waa a flraquent wmtiibator to tha prinoipal maga- 
sinaa. In 1868 ha baoama aditor of tha QtntUmim't 
Magariiu, which nndar hia diraotlon roaa fiom a amall 
oinmlation to ona of importanoa and profit. Ha atartad 
tha Ittnabraied Midiand Newt, and ia aditor of tha (Lon- 
don) ScAooiJoarrfCSkfonkb. HiialiiafnoTalaai«:.Bitt«r 
Sv§tl$; Tk* TaUtmtt ^ Barton; lAft and AdM/MtaHt of 
Ckrittopker Kmuriek; Thi VaUtif ^ Popfika ; and In (Aa 
Lap of Fortunt. OfhianUaeallanaonawoTkathabaatara: 
Pippins and Ckttm (txom which tha following tela ia az- 
traotad); and IFt(Aafi»oi0iaa«Jirora. Uaiaalaotha 
Joint tnaalator and adaptar of Dr. Frioka'a remarkabla 
walk— JttAietybr UndencminaHoniU SehooU. Ona of hia 
orltloa aaya ha " writaa lika a aeboUr, and yet lika a 
man who baa watchad lifa, and foand out tha highaat 
and noblaat taaabing of aorrow.'* Another: "Mr. 
Hatton doaa not deaoriba; ha doaa not ralata; ha im- 
parMoataa. Wa aaa * Bnmmardala-in-tba- Water/ ita 
peaoaftil vallay, Ita moaay foontaina, ita quiat, aimpla 
paopla ; wa hear ita thraa balla, now Jnbilantp now moam- 
tnl, now ohiming gentla, tandar mnaio to tha aooL"] 

Tea, air, ire have met before; and I am de- 
lighted to see yon again. No, you have made 
no mistake. I am the Recorder of Miningtown, 
and the portly lady whom yon see yonder in 
the midst of that assembly of romping children, 
about to bathe after the fashion of this Bou- 
logne, are my wife and family. Tes, sir, that 
is Mrs. Hartlebaiy. Speak louder, man ami, 
I am slightly deaf. Yes, I do bathe; but the 
exertion of dressing and undressing in this hot 
weather is too much for one who, like FalstafT, 
grows fat and hath gray hairs. Have a cigar? 
That's right. I know nothing more agreeable 
than to sit here and watch the sea come rolling 
in upon those bathers yonder, and especially 
when yon can obserre the gambols of your own 
children, and at the same time let your mind 
wander out to that wide reach of sea, with 
sails in the distance. 



Yon are a writer, an antbor. Tes, I Mtfr 
yoor last bo(A at the railway-station, and 
bought it. Ah, I knew you wonld like me all 
the more for that. Why don't yon reply that 
yo« had read my kieid and learned Judgment 
in that remarkable forgery case ? Never mind, 
sir; I an past that sort of thing. I suppose 
yon are on the look-out for some bits of fresh 
character and wayside incidents of traTel? 
No; you are only here for change and rest? 
Yon have been up to tike cathedral, stood once 
more on the doorstep of Le Sage's house, and 
refreshed yoar old memories of the place? 
Ah,<m/ 

Old memories! Yon wonld hardly credit 
me, I enppose^ with being afflicted by some 
strange old memories of personal adrenture in 
this place, or any other, for that matter. Yon 
would not take an old gentleman with gray 
hairs, sitting cm the beach at Boulogne whilst 
his wife and family are bathing, aa a fitting 
subject tot the hero of a romance. There are 
peculiar anomalies in life, yon say? That is 
erasion, sir. I know what yon are thinking 
well enough. I can only tell yon this, my 
friend, that the story of my firtt appearance 
here twenty yean ago is fhr more romantic 
than half the tales told in your magazines, and 
thought worthy of wonderful illustfations. I 
am too old to be rain, and I know something 
of the lights and shadows of life, something of 
its nntold romances, something of its terrible 
tragedies. 

Ah, my friend, twenty years ago I was aa 
slim and dapper and lady-killing as yourself. 
Yon do not aspire to the character of a lady- 
killer? Don't tell me, sir; all young fellow* 
like to make a faTourable impression on the 
other sex. Why are you so carefully shaved 
to-day? Why is that bit of showy neckerchief 
so daintily tied? Why those well-fitting gray 
trowsers, and that smart little cane? Simply 
because yon are accustomed to dress well, 
and aspire to be regarded as a gentleman. 
Very good; and you are anxious to bid at the 
same time for those feminine glances which 
are so flattering to youth. There, don't think 
I imagine you are a fop; and for Hearen's sake 
don't be annoyed. My criticism is only the 
result of my own feelings, my own ambition, 
when I was a young fellow like you. Tell yon 
my story? Yes, if you think it may interest 
you. It may do for a Christmas paper? Ah, 
ah! on the look-out for copy, eh? — ^gathering 
honey all the day from every opening flower. 
Well, I feel something of the Ancient Mari- 
ner's sensations this morning; it will be a relief 
to tell the story of that extraordinary creature 
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whose faee has haunted me ever ainoe I came 
here two days ago. Ton will readily oonaent to 
pl*7 the wedding-gaest to my mariner ? Vecy 
well, air; light another cigar and listen: if I 
hore yon stop me, and we will in to the Aab- 
U»$emeiU and read the paperi. 

It is all bound np in this hit of ihded ribbon, 
my story: this little scrap, yon see, which ii 
set in thatpeitt rim of gold appended to my 
wateh-eeals^ I h»ve never worn the trifle since 
my maniagenntil this week. My wife hasaome 
pardonable womanly notion that I ought not 
to wear it, and I baye hvmonred her; for, 
thongh I say it^ the is one of the best women 
in the world. Abore all otfaen^ you think, it 
is I who sheold say sot Ton say well, yon 
say well, my yonng friend. When we were 
learing London last week, it seemed to me 
thai I could not come e?en hers without 
this little sGUTenir of that romance twenty 
yeanaga Twenty years ago t How the time 
flies! 

This is the stoiy. I was engaged to Mrs. 
Hartlebury; she was a Miss Longford. We 
had been in the habit of seeing each other 
from the eariiest days of our childhood. I 
ought to have appreciated her kindly loring 
disposition all the more on this account; but I 
did not. It had always been understood that 
we should be married, and in due course this 
family undcistanding bore Iruitw We were en- 
gaged, Julia Longford and I, but on this 
undentanding, that if either one or the other 
saw any other person whom he or she, the said 
contracting parties, preferred to the before-meu' 
tioned parties to this agreement, then either 
he or she, the said Thomas Hartlebury and 
Julia Longford, might terminate the previously 
recited engagement at one day's notice given 
by poet or orally in the presence of witnesses. 
Tes, I am getting a little inrolred, I fear, in 
this semi-legal phrasei^ogyf But you under- 
stand the character of that agreement? Tee, 
and you think it ayeryconTcnient engagement 7 
And I thought so too, sir, in a yery short time 
alter it was made. 

That yery summer twenty years ago, with 
the consent and indeed by the adrice of my 
dear old father, I started on a continental tour, 
which was to be inaugurated by a risit to 
Paris vid Boulogne, and whi^ terminated 
somewhat suddenly in the French coital. 
I was quite as much a buck in those days as 
you are now, not quite so slim as Falstaff 
boasted himself to be. I was something more 
than an eagle's talon in the waist, and I could 
not creep through an alderman's thumb-ring, 
for I was a strong, well-built young fellow, 



and not ill-looking— no, sir, not Ill-l0(^ng. 
You can readily understand that T Byen though 
I might play the fat knight with as little pi^- 
ding as Mark Lemon ! It is tree, sir, quite 
true. I can see myself now, airing my swell 
clothes and London mannen on the beach here; 
but there is a sad fiioe rises up beside me, and 
a figure floating out with the tide yonder which 
sobers the picture, and makes a shadow upon 
that sunny water. 

Bathing m/amiOe was a notion that rather 
tii^led me in those days. Ton think there is 
nothing improper in it? Neither do I, sir, w 
Mis. Hartlebury and her daughters would not 
be enjoying themselyes as you see them yonder. 
The "girl of the period " at ball and opera is 
much more undressed than the ladies in their 
pretty bathing costumes? I quite agree with 
you; but my yery proper Bnglish notions were 
a little excited at the pro^Mct of a company 
of loyely mermaidens in a sea-bath. I Uttle 
thought when I went into the irater that I waa 
destined to come out wiUi a pretty giri in my 
arms. Ah, now I see you are interested. 
What a sul^ect for a modem magazine picture t 
That is what you axe thinking, I know. Don't 
keep you in suspense? Is that what yon said T 
I told you I was slightly deal Did I come 
out of the water with a young lady in my arms 
really? 

Tee, it was in this way. I was swimming 
about, and watching the moyements of a most 
graceful person, floating half-sideways, half oa 
her back, witH her arms extended, and her 
head resting on the water; she was drifting 
out in the sunshine, the water quite placid 
but swelling like her own bosom beneath a 
thin blue robe; she was drifting, I say, in the 
sunshine, like a bleaBcd martyr going out to 
some better land. I see her now, poor pretty 
tender-hearted thing, with the sea rocking her 
in its great arms, and yet trying all the while 
to steal away her life. I watched her at a re- 
spectful distance and swam quietly after her; 
for somehow it occurred to me that she was 
not quite conscious of the power of that in- 
sidious but certain current, which I could feel 
setting in towards the pier. I had Judged 
aright; by-and-by she turned oyer, eridently 
with the intention of swimming home, but 
she could not accomplidi her purpose. She 
straggled on for a little time, and then to all 
appearance loet her presence of mind, or was 
attacked with cremp. She disappeared at all 
events, and I npidly quickened my pace to- 
wards her, putting my head well to the water 
and dashing on with that sharp side-strake, 
which is so eflbctiye in the matter of speed. She 
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roM for the leoond time as I reached the spot 
In a moment I had aeized her by the ahoulder, 
and aupporting her with my left arm, I com- 
menced to Bwim slowly in the direction of the 
■hore. The young lady'a difficulty had been 
noticed from the beach, and a boat had put 
off when I dashed after her. It came up by 
the time I was within easy distance of the 
shore with my beautiful, half-drowned burden, 
and I helped to place her in the boat amidst 
a loud cheer. I got in after her, and was de- 
lighted to see signs of rapid reooveiy in the 
dear creature. Satisfied with this, and not 
caring to present myself in my Blondln-Uke 
costume to a fashionable and excited throng, 
I dashed into the water and swam to my 
machine. 

If Mrs. Hartlebury and those girls would do 
the same it would be just as well. They have 
been in the water too long already. You don't 
think so? Mrs. Hartlebury is the best Judge 
of that? I ha4' better proceed with my story ; 
you are getting interested? You want to 
know whftt the young lady was like? Like, 
air, like no young lady in Boulogne at the 
present day, or anywhere else that I have seen, 
for beauty. She was like a poet's dream, sir, 
or an artist's fancy. Was she a blonde? Not 
exactly, no; she had brown wayy hair, and 
such eyes, such a figure! Arms as round and 
fair as the arms of those women by Bubens in 
the Louvre — ^a neck and shoulders in which 
all the lines of beauty were described. I saw 
her on that next day after her' narrow escape; 
she found me out, and came to the HOtel des 
Bains to thank me. "I must excuse her," 
she said, " for calling unattended, she had no 
friends in Boulogne." " One at least," I said, 
taking her hand, and faltering in my speech. 
She looked up inquiringly at me for a moment 
with her big dark eyes, and I felt myself 
gradually becoming powerless in her presence, 
anxious to say all sorts of gracious things, but 
unable to do so. " Good-bye, and believe me 
I shall never foiget your brave action." She 
spoke with a pretty musical French accent. 
"May I not see yon again?" I asked, and 
then bolder g^wn I answered my own question : 
" I must, indeed I must" " I am going to 
Paris in the morning. I have been to London, 
and am on my way to Paris. I fear I must 
say good-bye now, monsieur." "Oh no," I 
said, feeling as if I were about to lose every- 
thing dear to me in the world. " I love you, 
mademoiselle; I love you; I will make you my 
wife." *'0h, monsieur, that can never be," 
she replied. "Why not?" I exclaimed, be- 
coming desperate. " Do not ask, " she said. 



sadly. "You could not love me," I said, 
sitting down and covering my face with my 
hands. " There was a time, monsieur, when 
what yon have just said would have awakened 
a passion of pleasure and gratitude in my heart ; 
but oh, sir, that time is past; adieu, man tir6a 
cher ami; you will always live in my dearest 
memory." 

She left me, and this only made me more 
fiercely in love with her. I did not seem to 
be master of my actions, and I was selfish 
enough to think that I had a special claim 
upon her. I rescued her from death, and 
that ought to make her mine. If she would 
have had me, I would have married her, sir, 
right off, and should have felt myself blessed. 
How long would that sentiment have lasted? 
Heaven knows. I followed her, found out her 
hotel, returned her call, and made her promise 
to see me in Paris. My next action was to 
discover by what train she travelled, and on 
the following day I was on the platform, and 
constituted myself the lady*s compagnan de 
voyage. At first she seemed a little discon- 
certed at this, but as we journeyed onwards she 
brightened up, and became chatty and spark- 
ling and lively. Every now and then all this 
was darkened, like a summer landscape with 
passing thunder-clouda Once when the other 
stupid passengers were asleep I pressed her 
hand. She returned me a gentle pressure, and 
with the tears in her eyes she whispered in 
heartfelt accents that, almost brought the tears 
to mine, "Oh, my dear, dear friend!" It 
seemed like a cry of despair from a breaking 
heart, and I felt as if a terrible grief was seue- 
ing upon me. 

You really would not have given me credit 
for so much romance? Of course not, it seems 
ridiculous to you now, looking at the portly 
recorder and his romping responsibilities yon- 
der. Ah, I am glad the girls are coming out 
of the water. It does not matter so much 
about Frank, and Tom, and Harry, they are 
strong fellows, and will have cc^i notr and 
cigars afterwards to keep up the circulation. 
You object to these interruptions? These 
changes from romance to reality, eh? — from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. On our arrival 
at the Northern Station at Paris, Louise and 
I you know, her name was Louise, I think I 
said before ; on our axrival, a placid, mysterious, 
light-moustached old German came up to ub. 
He kissed the young lady on the cheek, and 
then looked scowlingly at me. Louise began 
therefore to talk German to him with many 
gesticulations, explaining the small service I 
had rendered her. He smiled, I thought, a 
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utile lareaBtically, and looked incredaloaaly 
aX me; but mademoiBelle stamped her foot 
angrily at Mein Herr Diable, and he conde- 
■oended to look ciyllly upon me. " We must 
part here," she said hurriedly to me. " What 
is your hotel?" "The Imperial/' I said. 
" Place Yendome." " You must not call on 
me. I vill call upon you to-night For 
Heaven's sake be satiigfied with this." 

I got to my hotel in a dreamy sort of fashion, 
ordered private rooms, and said I expected a 
lady to call in the evening ; I should not go out 
until she came, and they must show her up. 
It seemed ages that I waited for her; I waited 
until they relieved guard at the Napoleon 
Column and marched by the Rue St. Honors 
with their drums and trumpets. I waited 
until my heart was sick with fears and doubts; 
and at last I received a short note, in which 
the writer said I might see her on the next 
night at the Arc de TEtoile, at ten o'clock; but 
if I really loved her, and wished to cherish the 
memory of her as something sweet and dear, 
I ought to see her no more. She offered no 
apology for keeping me waiting. I kissed her 
note, and yet smote the table with passion, 
and stamped about the room with rage. That 
silent^ disgusting German was the cause of all 
this! Who was he? What was he? I asked 
myself, but I was never enabled to answer the 
question. He was a strange unfathomable 
mystery. 

On the following night I was at the Arch of 
Triumph an hour before the trysting-time, 
with a longing heart and a brain half-dazed 
with the glare and glitter of the long rows of 
gas-lamps and the wandering carriage-lights. 
The scene was to me then one of such unac- 
customed splendour, that it seemed as if I 
had been dropped here by Fate to play a part 
in some Arabian Night's story. She came at 
last, my charmer, muffled up half in disgpnise, 
running, I thought, from one who claims her 
love to one who prays for it as the greatest 
blessing Heaven or earth can give. We walked 
to the shadow of an adjacent tree, and sat 
down; she suffered me to clasp her in my arms. 
Again I offered her my hand; talked to her of 
airangements for the future; indicated the sort 
of letter I would write to my father by the 
very next poet. A mad thing to do? I must 
have been off my head? Ah, so would you 
have been in presence of that matchless beauty. 
I never saw so much loveliness in mortal being; 
and even after all these years have elapsed, I 
cannot condemn my judgpnent in that respect. 
We wandered about those walks in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and sat beneath the trees, and talked 



of a hundred happy things that only lovers' 
lips can say. At last she confessed that she 
loved me with all her heart " I have never 
known what love is until now," she said, 
" my dear, dear friend; and I understand its 
sweetness, its purity, when it is too late, too 
late, my dear monsieur." "Why too late, 
Louise?" I asked; and then, prepared to learn 
the worst, I said, "You are not married al- 
ready?" "Oh, no," she said. "Nor be- 
trothed?" I asked, hurrying question upon 
question. "Cease, cease, I pray you," she 
exclaimed, in a passion of despair. " Seek to 
know no more: I can never be yours: I love 
you too much." "You are mine, Louise; I 
snatched you from the grave. It was Fate 
that brought me to your side: Death came 
between us, and I struck him down. Yon are 
mine by all laws human and divine." She 
sobbed at this, laid her head on my shoulder, 
and in a wail of despair said, " Ob, would I 
were! Would it might be possible! Oh, sir, 
do not tempt me: do not; pray, do not Your 
love would end in hate." " My dear Louise, 
I am prepared to brave all things." " I am 
not prepared to brave your scorn," she said. 
"Death were bliss to that Let me go, sir. 
Farewell! " " No, no," I said, detaining her. 
" I will raise an alarm," she cried. " Cruel, 
cruel," I replied. " 0, mon Dieu, monsieur!" 
she exclaimed, and then kissing me on the 
forehead she said, " You see yon distant lights 
on the right, and that great cluster in the 
Champs Elys^?" "Yes." "It is Monsieur 
Victor's Caf6 Chantant I will see you once 
again. Let it be there, to-morrow night, at 
ten. " " You wiU not deceive me?" I said, let- 
ting her hand go very reluctantly. " That is 
what I will not do for all the world," she re- 
plied solemnly, and raising her eyes to heaven. 
" I will not deceive you. " " My dear Louise! " 
I said. She looked so beautiful in the star- 
light. " Better say adieu, now and for ever! " 
was her response. "But if it must be, au 
revoirl Be it so!" "Au revoir !" broke from 
my lips. She slipped away from me, and dis- 
appeared. 

The long rows of lights, the distant sounds 
of music, mocked my despair. I look back 
now, and know what a mad fellow I was ; but 
I do not blame myself, and I learned how heroic 
woman can be, the most abandoned, when the 
divine chord of love is really touched by the 
master hand. Poor lost Louise, she was a 
martyr for my sake! I can see now, out yonder 
where the sun is making a long track over the 
waters, I can see a half-clad figure drifting, 
drifting, floating away into the darker shade. 
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— Hlrifting oat into the mist where aea and 
■kj unite And are loet in eaeh oUmt. What 
ereatoree ef eiienmataacee we aM! Ah, there's 
my wife yonder beekoning to Frank and Hatrf . 
The girls are nearly dressed by this time, and 
yonder ace the boys planging aboet as if they 
had only jnst gone in. Thete they are, sir, 
within fifty yaids of the q>ot where I rescaed 
Lonise fran drowning twanty years ago! All 
right, my fHend; don't be nnhappy. My 
romance will soon be at an end. Yoa think I 
tell the story well? I am quite eleqaent, yon 
say? Ah, it is the eloqnenee that earnestness 
gives, I suppose. It does me good to tell yon 
this romanee of mine: it has been in my mind 
at odd times, as if it demanded ntteranee, for 
years. 

Yoa may be sure I went to that tefi the 
next night There was a clear sky 4nd a fall 
moon. The effeet of the oontending lights of 
the tafi and the moon among the foliage of 
the Champs Elys6e was weird and magieaL 
It seemed to carry my mind back to a wonder- 
fal representation I had seen at a London 
theatre of J^aiof c^d Marguerite. Then the 
woodland scene of A Midiutnmer Nigkt*$ 
Dream broke into tiiat memory. I was not 
myself, I often think, all through this piece. 
I know that it shocked me a little when I found 
myself among a crowd of men and women 
who were drinking and smoking in this beau- 
tiful spot, and applauding an indecent dance; 
and it shocked me all the more to think that 
it was here fhat Louise had selected to meet 
me, her lover. Then I thought what a prude 
I was, and remembered how different were 
French ideas of these things to ours in Eng- 
land. I would soon ooax Louise out of all this 
semi-barbarous indifference to the proprieties 
when I had her in England and made her my 
wife. While I was thinking in this wise, a 
terrific burst of applause brought my wander- 
ing eyes back to the stage. A lady was smil- 
ing and bowing her acknowledgments. My 
heart beat wildly at sight of her. The applause 
rose again higher and higher. " Who is this?" 
I said ezeitedly to a gentleman who was 
crowded close up against me. " Do you not 
know?" he said in French. "Mademoiselle 
Yictor, it is her first appearance this season; 
she has just returned from England. " Oh, my 
friend, I thought I should have lost my breath 
altogether. There was nothing improper in 
her bathing dress: she might have walked down 
Bond Street in it; but the costume in which 
she now appeared was the wildest kind of 
ballet dress I had ever seen. She sung with 
intense vigour in a rich ringing voice, and to 



the chorus she danoed in a voluptuous siren-lika 
ihshion that seemed to belong rather to a figure 
out of one of Etty's pictures than to anything 
earthly. From this movement she changed 
her gambols into a mad sort of Mabille dance, 
lA the midit of which she nttcvad a piercing 
soream and X\mm herself upon the floor in the 
glare and glitter of the footllghta. I thought 
I should go mad. I pushed my way with Sm- 
peration to the stage to assure myself that I 
wiu not the victim of afome horrible delui^on. 
They had lifted her up and carried her into 
the retiring-room. I forced my way in; but I 
should have been violently ejected, had not 
that old Gerttian caught sight of me and 
snatched me out of the grasp of several yelling 
rascals who had nearly overpowered me. This 
mysterious person was evidently in great 
authority there. Louise opened her eyes, and 
seeing me said, "Oh my Qod," uid covered 
her faoe with her hands. That sneaking Ger- 
man frowned at me, but happily allowed me 
to remain. In a few minutes mademoiselle 
had recovered sufficiently for the manager to 
go out and tell the audience she would re- 
appear shortly. In the midst of the shout of ap- 
plause which greeted tiiis declaration Louise 
rose to her feet and called for champagne. 
She drank the wine greedily, and then turning 
to me said, " There, monsieur, I told you it 
could ikot be: I said I would not deceive you. 
Adieu ! God guard you t " She took the man- 
ager's arm, and he led her once more upon the 
stage. The old German stood there looking 
at me like Mephistopheles in the play. I 
staggered to the door, slipped like a drunkard 
out into the night, threw myself upon the 
grass just beyond the inelosure of that painted 
hell, and wept like a child. 

Bravo Frank! That was a splendid dive; 
but I'm glad it is the last; you have certainly 
had enough of the water for this morning. 
That's right, my dear boy. Better finish my 
story before they all come and interrupt us? 
Is that what you said? Trie Utl^, but one 
requires a little interval now and then to keep 
down the frill rush of the old feeling ; mind 
you, I am enacting all this story over again 
while I am narrating it to you. And story- 
telling is warm work in the hottest days of 
August You mean to tell it when the weather 
is cold ? Eh ? in a Christmas annual ? Well, 
I have no objection, only keep my name out 
of the story, and don't let me be pointed at as 
the hero. You believe Mrs. Hartlebnry is 
coming? Well, light another cigar, and we 
will come to the " Finis." 

I passed a miserable night I lay there on 
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the gnas I know not how long, and then I 
wandered home. I drank a pint of brandy 
and threw myself upon the bed undressed. I 
don't think I ftiept » wink. Ea^ly in the 
morning that pale, pig^s-eyed looking Qerman 
called upon me, and in a few authoritative 
words in broken Knglish bade me aooempaay 
him on a Httle Tistt. He led the way aeross 
the Pont St. Michel to the centra of the 
Hareh§ Keuf, where we entered a small square 
building. It was the Morguel The old Mor- 
gue, a much moie wyetehed pl^oe thaa the 
present edifice. On our left hand there were 
large windows guarded by a rail, and beyond 
was the chamber of death. It nearly made 
me sick to see sereral dead bedl«B lying there. 
I shuddered and clung to my companion. He 
looked coldly on and pointed to a pink dress 
and some lace that was hanging in the furthest 
comer; and then, oh mercy! I saw her body, 
cold and white and still. There it lay in 
awful companionship! I think I must have 
fainted at sight of the poor lost woman, with 
her brown hair all damp and clinging to her 
white round shouldera. I remembered nothing 
until I found myself on asofa in a well-furnished 
room. My senses were no sooner restored to 
me than that horrible German with the light 
moustache and the cold greenish eye came in 
and deliberately seizing me by the throat, 
began to shake and curse me. I felt like a 
child in his hands, I was so weak and faint, 
and all the sensations of approaching death 
came over me. I must have cried out and 
struggled, I suppose, for a woman rushed into 
the room and dragged my assailant from me; 
he left me with an oath; and the woman, a 
strong, wHfal-leoking creature led me into an 
adjoining room. I could hardly stand, but I 
was nevertheless s^ng enough and sensible 
enough to take the woman's advice and get 
out of that hottsci I stumbled down two pairs 
of stain and found my way into the street, 
where I obtained a cab and went to my hotel. 
I found a letter, which had been delivered by 
the poet: it was written in French. The 
words were, "I loved you truly. I was un- 
worthy of you: that is why you will never 
see your poor Louise again; here is a souve- 
nir of her who blesses you with her last 
bieath." 

That souvenir was a small locket fhstened to 
a piece of blue ribbon. I need not tell you 
how deeply it aflbcted me. During the night 
which followed these hours of mystery and 
terror and grief I slept the sleep of one who is 
at last exhausted in mind and body. I was 
awakened after midnight by the proprietor of 



the house, who entered with a candle, and in 
some little excitement asked me if there was 
not something wrong. I was out of bed in an 
instant. "What is wrong, sir?" I asked. 
" I think your bedroom has been robbed, if I 
have not disturbed the thief," he replied. 
" I saw a fellow prowling about beftire I went 
to bed, and as soon as I was awakened by the 
grating of a lock I got up and rang my bell. 
This was silly; I ought to have gone out and 
caught the thief. In another minute i heard 
ft door shut; a stealthy step poaaed my roem, 
and before I could follow my light was out, his 
cloak over my head, and Jacques here has 
come to say that they are after a fellow who 
leaped fh>m a second-floor window, and made 
ofl" along the Bue St. Hottor6." This was the 
hest*s story so fer at I could make out. We 
examined the room. My valise had been cut 
open, sure enough, and there lay beside it a 
great clasp-knife which had done the business. 
Louise's little note was gone, her locket had 
been torn away from the ribbon, and a packel 
of letters from England had been carried off. 
I shall always believe that German was the 
thief. And it seemed to me at the time that 
if he had not been disturbed he would have 
murdered me. He had evidently some myste- 
rious power, or wished to have, over Louise. I 
stood in his way; how, I cannot understand; 
but it was so. Her liking for me was to him 
a terrible grievance: he had searched for letters 
and other tokens of our acquaintanceship. I 
told the hotel-keeper I had had a narrow 
escape: that knife waa intended for something 
more desperate than cutting open a valise. 
Fancy, if he had murdered me, you would 
have seen no fat, sentimental recorder on the 
beach at Boulogne; and that happy-looking 
regiment of children coming from the machines 
yonder would not have been in existence. 
You are very much obliged to that Oermaa 
devil for not cutting my ^roat? And I thank 
my host of the Imperial for disturbing him 
before he had time to carry out his fell 
scheme. 

Well, sir, to conclude^ as the parson says, I 
put that bit of ribbon, which the thief had left 
behind him, into my pocket, took the next 
train to Calais, the next to Dover, returned to 
my father's house, and married Miss Longford. 
We Me a thoroughly happy pair, as you have 
already had judgment enough to note. My 
children are good, contented, and numerous, 
as you see; and if that will make a story for 
Christmas, my friend, you are quite welcome 
to it, and you can call it Uncle Hartlebnxy'a 
Bomance. 
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[Ls<d7 AuM Binuid, dragfater of Jamm lAodmj, 
flith Barl of Balounw, bom at Bakwna, Fift^ S7th 
Naff«mbar» 1760 ; died in Bcrkalflgr BqiMra, London. 6th 
11^,1826. BlMmaRlidairAadMwBaniud,aM)nof 
the Biihop of Lim«riok, and oolonial neratuy at the 
Gape of Good Hope. She aooompanied her husband to 
the Capop and wrote an inteieeting deioriptlon of an ex- 
pedition aeroH the oonnixy, in letten, part of which have 
been pnbUehed in the Somgatmau i^f Seaaa$ui, by Sarah 
TjrtlarandJ.L.Watian. ThepopiUarityof ^uM JKoMn 
Orof, and tha wiU-kopi ajiteiy ngaiding ito author^ 



■hip^ an roftmd to in Ladj Aima Banaidii laMar to 
Sir Walter Soott, dated Jnlj, 1828.1 In the year of her 
death, Soott edited for the Bannatyne Clnb a tract 
oonta^iinc a ootnoted Tenion of the ballad, and a oon- 
tlnwatifin by the anthowM. The aeoond port wae written 
to grati^ her ledyihip'e mothor; bat it narar beoame 
popukr; and the poatea waeqnitaMniible that it did not 
deterve to beoome ao ; for although it oontaine Mreral 
fine linei, it deetroye the nobility of the oharaoteia 
whloh gare foroe and grandeur to the original baUad. 
Wa qvote the aeoond part aa'a ooiioiitj.] 



PABT Z. 

Wliea the ibaep axe in the fanld, and the kye come hame^ 
When a' the weary world to rest ii gane, 
Hie waei of my heart fa' in showen free my e^e, 
Unken'd by my gademaoy wha ileepa loand by me. 

Young Jamie loo'd me weel, and he longht me for Ua tnide; 
But laying ae crown-piece, he'd naething elae bende. 
To make i^e crown a pound, my Jamie gaed to sea ; 
And the crown and the poand, O they were baith for me ! 

He hadna been gane a twelvemonth and a day, 
My father brak hia arm, our oow was itown away; 
My mother she fell sick — ^my Jamie waa at lea — 
And Auld Bobin Gray came a-conrtiDg me. 

My father cou'dna work — my mother oou'dna ipin; 
I toiVd day and night, but their bread I ooa'dna win; 
Anld Bob maintain'd them baith, and, wi' tean in hia e'e^ 
Said, " Jeanie, for their aakea, will you no many me?** 



' "Robin Oraif, lo oalled fhnn ito being the name 
of the old hard at Baloenree, waa bom aoon after the 
doae of the year 1771. My aiatar Maigarot had married, 
and aooompanied bar hnaband to London : I waa melan- 
oholy, and endeaToarad to amnae myaelf by attempting 
a fow poetioal triflea. There waa an andent Sootoh 

melody, of whloh I waa paaaionately fond ; , 

who lired before yoor day, naed to aing it to na at Bal- 
oarxaa. Shedid notobjeottoita having improper worda, 
though I did. I longed to aing old Sophy'a air to different 
worda, and give to ita plaintlre tonea aome little history 
of Tirtuooa diatrsaa in humble lifo, aooh aa might aoit 
it. While attempting to eflbot thia in my doeet, I 
oalled to my little aftiter, now Lady Hardwicke, who was 
the only penon near me, ' I have been writing a ballad, 
my dear; I am oppreaaing my heroine with many mia- 
fortanea. I hare already aent her Jamie to aea — and 
broken her ikther*a arm— and made her mother fkll 
aiok — and giren her Auld RoUn Oray for her lover ; 
but I wiah to load her with a fifth aorrow within the 
four linea, poor thing I Help me to one.' 'Steal the 
oow, slater Anne,' aaid the Uttle Elisabeth. The oow 
waa immediately l^Ud by me, and the aong completed. 
At o«ur flreoide, and amongat our ndghbooxa, AmUL 
Robin (Tray was always called for. I was pleaaed in 
•eoret with the approbation it met with ; but such was 
my dnad of being sospeoted of writing anything, per- 
«Mng the ahyneaa it oreatod in thoaa who could write 



noihinff, thai I carafhlly kept my own i 
Meantime, little aa thia matter aeema to hava 
worttiy of a diapate^ it afterwarda beoame a party qnea- 
tion between the aixtoenth and eii^teanth oenturiea. 
Robin Gray waa either a very andent ballad eompoeed 
perhape by David Rizxio, and a great onriodty. or a 
very very modem matter, and no ooiiodty at alL I 
was peraeonted to avow whether I had written it or 
not,— where I had got it. Old Sophy kept my connael, 
and I kept my own, in apite of the giatifioation of see- 
ing a reward of twenty guineaa offered in the newapapen 
to the peraon who should aaeertain the point past a 
doubt, and the still more flattering dronmstanoe of a 
vidt from Mr. Jemingham, aecretary to the Antiquarian 
Sodety, who endeavoured to entrap the truth from me 
in a manner I took amies. Had he askod me the quea- 
tion obligingly, I should have told him the Ikot dis- 
tinctly and oonildentially. The annoyance, however, of 
this important ambaaaador fhmi the Antiquariea waa 
amply repaid to me by the noble exhibition of the 
* Ballat of Auld Robin Qray'a Coortdiip^' aa performed 
hj dandng-doga und«r my window. It proved ita popu- 
larity ft^on the higheat to the lowest, and gave me pLea- 
anre while I hugged myaelf in my ofaaonrity.'* Ihe air 
to which the ballad ia now aung waa written by the 
Rev. William Leevea, of Wrlngton. 

The novd Robin (Troy, by Charlaa Qibbon, ia fonndod 
on the ballad. 



AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

ICj heart it said na, and I look'd for Jamie htuak I 
Bat hard blew the winds, and hii ship was a wraok : 
His ship it was a wraok t Why didna Jamie dee? 
Or, whj am I spared to cry, Wae is me? 

My lather aigaed sair~my mother didna speak, 
Bat she look*d in my face till my heart was like to break; 
Th«y gied him my hand, bat my heart was in the sea; 
And so Aold BoMn Gray, he was gademan to me, 

I hadna been his wife, a week bat only foar. 

When moamfa' as I sat on the stane at my door, 

I saw my Jamie's ghaist— I ooa'dna think it he, 

Till he said, " I'm oome hame, my love, to marry thee I* 
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lair, sair did we greet, and midde say of a'; 
Ae kiss we took, nae mair— I bad him gang awm. 

1 wish that I were dead, bat Fm no like to dee; 
For O, I am bat yoang to eiy, Wae is mel 

I gang like a ghaist^ and I oarena to spin; 
I darana think o^ Jamie, for that woald be a lin. 
Bat I will do my best a gode wife aye to be, 
Por Aold Bobin Gray is a kind man to msb 



PABT n. 



The tpring had pass'd orer, 'twas rammer nae mair. 
And, trembling; were scattered the leaves in the air; 
**Oh, winter," eried Jeanie, "we kindly agree. 



For wae looks the san when he 



upon me.' 



Nae langer she wept, her tears were a' spent: 
Bsspair it was oome, and she thoaght it content; 
She thoaght it oontent, bat her oheek was grown pala^ 
And she droop'd like a raow-drop broke down by the halL 

Her father was sad, and her mother was wae. 
Bat sQent and ihoaghtfa' was Aold BoUn Gray; 
He wandered his lane, and his faoe was as lean 
As the side of a brae where the torrents hare been. 

He gaed to his bed, bat nae physie woald take, 
And often he said, * * It is best for her sake I " 
While Jeanie sapported his head as he lay. 
The tears trickled down apon Aald BoUn Gray. 

**0h, greet nae mair, Jeaniel" said he, wf a groan; 

** rm nae worth yoor sorrow— the trath maan be kaown; 
Bend roand for yoor neighboars — ^my hoar it draws n 
And Fto that to teU that if s fit a* shoald hear. 

^IVe wranged her," he said, **bat I kent H o'er Ute; 
Fto wrang'd her, and sorrow is speeding my date; 
Bat a's for the best, since my death wiU soon free 
A fidthfa' yoang heart, that was iQ matoh'd wi' me. 



Itt LETTERS. 

*' I lo'ed and I courted her mony a day. 
The anld folka w«te for me, but atill she said ni^; 
I kentna o' Jamiei, nor yet o' her vow; — 
In mercy forgi*e me, 'twas I stole the cow I 

" I oared not for cmmmie, I thought but o' thee } 
I thought it was onimmie stood 'twixt you and me; 
While she fed your parents, oh ! did you not say, 
Tou never wot^d many wi* Auld Bobin Gray? 

" But sickness at hame, and want at the dooi^~ 
Tou gied me your hand, while your heart it was son; 
I saw it was sore, why took I her hand? 
Oh, that was a dsed to my shame o*er the land ! 

" How truth, soon or late, comes to open daylight I 
For Jamie cam' heck,— and your cheek it giew white; 
White, white grew your cheek, but aye true unto m& 
Oh, Jeanie, I*m thankfu'—Fm thankf u' to dee I 

Is Jamie come here yet?" and Jamie he saw! 
I've injured you sair, lad, so I leare you my a'; 
Be kind to my Jeanie, and soon may it be ! 
Waste no time, my dauties, in mourain' for me.** 

They kiss*d his cauld hands, and a smile o'er his face 
Seem'd hopef u' of being accepted by graoe : 
**Oh, doubtna,*' said Jamie, "foigi'en he will be, 
Wha wadna be tempted, by love, to win thee 1** 

The first daya were dowie, while time sUpt awa' ; 
But saddest and sairest to Jeanie of a* 
Was thinking she couldna be honest and right, 
Wi' tears in her e'«, while her heart ww so li^K 

But nae guile had she, and her eonow away» 
The wife of her Jamie, the tear oouldna stay; 
A bonnie wee bairn— the auld folks by the fire^ 
Oh! now she has a' that her heart 






LBTTEBa 

Letters from absent friends extinguish fear, 

Unite diyision, and draw distance near; 

Their magic force each silent wish conveys. 

And wafts embodied thought a thousand ways. 

Gould souls to bodies write, death's power were mean. 

For minds could then meet minds with heav'n between. 

— AAaaa Hnx. (1086-176OX 
O blessed letters ! that oomUne in one 

All ages past, and make one live with all: 

By you we do confer with who are gone^ 

And the Dead-living unto coansel call I 

By you the unborn shall have communion 

Of what we feel and what doth us befall.— Baxub. Damkl (1MI-1C19). 
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[JamM Vrndman Cooper, bora in BniUngton, Now 
Jwrmy, Ifith Saptembor, 1780; diod in Ooopai«town» 
Now York. 14th Soptombor, 1851. Ho i» lomotimei 
onUod " tho Soott of Amorioft." Aftor stadjing in tho 
Yolo College, ho Mrrod oix yean in tho Unitod Stateo 
nary, tTaYoiled in Bnropo for wronl yoan, and olti- 
matoly Mitlod in hU natiTO ooontiy. . HU flxot novol, 
Prteavtum, appaaiod in 1821, and waa foliowod by Tk4 
Sn: ThtPimiMn: TkePilot,Ao. Ho wrote tiiirty-fonr 
uoTola, Tariooa akotohoi of txaTol, a Biatorjf of the Utaied 
BtaUi Navff and other worka. HJa taloa of Indian and 
baokwooda life, and of tbo laa, maintain their place as 
amongit tho Toxy boot of their kind. Daniel Webster 
Mid of him: "Tho enduring monnments of Fenimoro 
Cooper are liis woiks. While the love of ooontiy oon- 
tinofs to prsTail, his memoiy will exist in the hearts of 
the people.'* 

Our extraet is tnax the fkmoos Leatkmnlodtimff series 
of tales. Natty Bompo pasMS through many adTon- 
tores under the namesof 2)«n(aycr, AmsIsqw, Fati^UuUr, 
and, in his old age, Leathentodeiitg. His ohiedT oomnrte 
is Ghingachgook, or the " Big Serpent," who is a ohief 
of the Mohicans or Delaware Indians. The hitter's 
betrothed, Wah-ta-Wah, or in English, Hist^h-Histl 
has been eaptured by the Iroquois or Mingos. Deer> 
slayer assists his friend in rssooing the gixl tnm their 
but he li himself made pxisoaor.] 



The cUy Baooeeding hU capture Deenlayer 
was oondaeted before the asaembled band. It 
waa an impoeing aoene into which he was 
brought. All the older warriors were seated 
Qgk the trunk of a fallen tree, waiting his 
approach with grave deooraoL On the right 
stood the jonng men, anaedi while the left 
was occnpied by the women and childrsn. In 
the centre was an open spaoe of considerable 
extent, always canopied by leaves, bat from 
which the onderbnish, dead wood, and other 
obstacles had been caiefnlly removed. The 
more open area had probably been much used 
by former parties, for this was the place where 
the appearance of a sward was the most de- 
cided. The arches of the woods, even at high 
noon, east their sombre shadows on the spot, 
which the brilliant rays of the sun, that strug- 
gled through the leaves, contribute to mellow, 
and, if such an expression can be used, to illu- 
minate. It was i«obably from a similar scene 
that the mind of man first got its idea of the 
effects of Gothic tracery and churchly hues; 
this temple of nature producing some such 
effect, so far as light and shadows were oon- 
eemed, as the well-known ofiepring of human 
invention. 

As was not unusual among the tribes and 
wandering bands of the aborigines, two chiefii 
shared, in nearly equal degrees, the principal 



and primitive authority that was wielded over 
these children of the forest. There were sev- 
eral who might claim the distinction of being 
chief men, but the two in question were so 
much superior to all the rest in influence, 
that, when they agreed, no one disputed their 
mandates; and when they were divided, the 
band hesitated like men who had lost their 
governing principle of action. It was also in 
conformity with practice — perhaps we might 
add in conformity with nature — ^that one of 
the chiefo was indebted to his mind for his in- 
fluence, whereas the other owed his distinction 
altogether to qualities that were pkysicaL 
One was a senior, well known for eloquence in 
debate, wisdom in council, and prudence in 
measures; while his great competitor, if not 
his rival, was a brave, distinguished in war, 
notorious for ferocity, and remarkable, in the 
way of intellect, for nothing but the cunning 
and expedients of the war-path. The first was 
Rivenoiak, while the last was called le Pan- 
there, in the language of the Canadas; or the 
Panther, to resort to the vernacular of the 
English coloniea The appellation of the 
fighting chief was supposed to indicate the 
qualities of the warrior, agreeably to a prac- 
tice of the red-man's nomenclature; ferocity, 
cunning, and treachery being perhaps the 
distinctive features of his character. 

Rivenoak and the Panther sat side by side, 
awaiting the approach of their prisoner, as 
Deerdayer put his moocasined foot on the 
strand; nor did either move, or utter a syl- 
lable, until the young man had advanced into 
the centre of the area, and proclaimed his 
presence with his voice. This was done firmly, 
though in the simple manner that marked the 
character of the individual 

" Here I am, Mingos," he said, in the dia- 
lect of the Delawares, a language that most 
present understood ; "here I am ; do with me 
what yon please. My business with man and 
'arth is settled; nothing remains now but to 
meet the white man's God, accordin' to a 
white man's duties and gifts." 

A murmur of approbation escaped even the 
women at this address, and, for an instant, 
there was a strong and pretty general desire to 
adopt into the tribe one who owned so brave a 
spirit. Still there were dissenters from this 
wish, among the principal of whom might be 
classed the Panther, and his sister, le Sum- 
ach, so called from the number of her children, 
who was the widow of le Loup Oervier, now 
known to have fallen by the hand of the cap- 
tive. 

[After much deliberation, Deerslajer wae 
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offered hiB life on condition that he ahonld Join 
the tribe and become the huBband of le Sum- 
ach. Deerslayer firmi j refused to accept these 
terms. The whole tribe was offended, but the 
Panther was furious at this insult to his sister, 
and hurled his tomahawk at the captive. The 
latter with singular skill caught the weapon 
and hurled it back at his assailant killing him 
on the spot] 

A common rush to his relief, left the cap- 
tive, for a single instant, quite without the 
crowd ; and, willing to make one desperate 
effort for life he bounded off, with the activity 
of a deer. There was but a breathless instant, 
when the whole band, old and young, women 
and children, abandoning the lifeless body of 
the Panther where it lay, raised the yell of 
alarm, and followed in pursuit. 

Sudden as had been the event which in- 
duced Deerslayer to make this desperate trial of 
speed, his mind was not wholly unprepared for 
the fearful emergency. In Uie course of the 
past hour he had pondered well on the chances 
of such an experiment, and had shrewdly cal- 
culated all the details of success and failure. 
At the first leap, therefore, his body was com- 
pletely under the direction of an intelligence 
that turned all its efibrts to the best account, 
and prevented every thing like hesitation or 
indecision, at the important instant of the 
start To this alone was he indebted for the 
first great advantage, that of getting through 
the line of sentinels unharmed. The manner 
in which this was done, though sufficiently 
simple, merits a description. 

Although the shores of the point were not 
fringed with bushes, as was the case with most 
of the others on the lake, it was owing alto- 
gether to the circumstance that the spot had 
been so much used by hunters and fishermen. 
This fringe commenced on what might be 
termed the main land, and was as dense as 
usual, extending in long lines both north and 
south. In the latter direction, then. Deer- 
slayer held his way; and as the sentinels were 
a little without the commencement of this 
thicket, before the alarm was clearly commu- 
nicated to them, the fugitive had gained its 
cover. To run amongst the bushes, however, 
was out of the question, and Deerslayer held 
his way for some forty or fifty yards, in the 
water, which was barely knee-deep, offering as 
great an obstacle to the speed of his pursuers 
as it did to his own. As soon as a favourable 
spot presented, he darted through the line of 
busl^es, and issued into the open woods. 

Several rifles were discharged at Deerslayer 
while in the water, and more followed as he 



came out into the comparative exposure of the 
clear forest. But the direction of his line of 
flight, which partially crossed that of the fire, 
the haste with which the weapons had been 
aimed, and the general confusion that pre- 
vailed in the camp, prevented any harm from 
being done. Bullets whistled past him, and 
many cut twigs from the branches at his side, 
but not one touched even his dress. The 
delay caused by these fruitless attempts was of 
great service to the fugitive, who had gained 
more than a hundred yards on even the lead- 
ing men of the Hurons, ere something like 
concert and order had entered into the chase. 
To think of following with rifle in hand was 
out of the question ; and after emptying their 
pieces in vague hopes of wounding their captive, 
the best runnere of the Indians threw t^em 
aside, calling out to the women and boys to re- 
cover and load them again as soon as possibleu 
Deerslayer knew too well the desperate 
nature of the struggle in which he was engaged, 
to lose one of the precious moments. He also 
knew that his only hope was to run in a straight 
line, for as soon as he began to turn, or dou- 
ble, the greater number of his pursuers would 
put escape out of the question. He held his 
way, therefore, in a diagonal direction up the 
acclivity, which was neither very high nor 
very steep in this part of the mountain, but 
which was sufficiently toilsome for one con- 
tending for life to render it painfully oppres- 
sive. There, however he slackened his speed, 
to recover breath, proceeding even at a quick 
walk, or a slow trot, along the more diffienlt 
parts of the way. The Hurons were whooping 
and leaping behind him; but this he disre- 
garded, well knowing they must overcome the 
difficulties he had surmounted, ere they could 
reach the elevation to which he had attained. 
The summit of the first hill was now quite 
near him, and he saw, by the formation of the 
land, that a deep glen intervened, before the 
base of a second hill could be reached. Walk- 
ing deliberately to the summit, he glanced 
eagerly about him, in every direction, in quest 
of a cover. None offered in the ground ; but 
a fallen tree lay near him, and desperate cir- 
cumstances require desperate remedies. This 
tree lay in a line parallel to the glen, at the 
brow of the hill; to leap on it, and then to 
force his person as close as possible under its 
lower side, took but a moment. Previously to 
disappearing from his pursuers, however Deer- 
slayer stood on the height, and gave a ay of 
triumph, as if exulting at the sight of the de- 
scent that lay before him. In the next instant 
he was stretched beneath the tree. 
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No sooner was this expedient adopted, than 
the joung man aeoertained how desperate had 
been his own efforts, by the yiolence of the 
pulsations in his frame. The footsteps of those 
who toiled up the opposite side of the acclivity 
were now andible, and presently voices and 
treads announced the arrival of the pursuers. 
The foremost shouted as they reached the 
height ; then, fearful that their enemy would 
escape under favour of the descent, each leaped 
upon the fallen tree, and plunged into the 
ravine, trusting to get a sight of the pursued 
ere he reached the bottom. In this manner 
Huron followed Huron, until Natty began to 
hope the whole had passed. Others succeeded, 
however, until quite forty had leaped over the 
tree ; and then he counted them, as the surest 
mode of ascertaining how many could be be- 
hind. Presently all were in the bottom of the 
glen, quite a hundred feet below him, and 
some had even ascended part of the opposite 
hill, when it became evident an inquiry was 
making as to the direction he had taken. This 
was the critical moment; and one of nerves 
less steady, or of a training that had been 
neglected, would have seized it to rise and 
flee. Not so with Deerslayer. He still lay 
quiet, patching with Jealous vigilance every 
movement below, and fast regaining his 
breath. 

The HuTons now resembled a pack of hounds 
at fault. Little was said, but each man ran 
about, examining the dead leaves as the hound 
hunts for the lost scent The great number 
of moccasins that had passed made the exami- 
nation difficult, though the intoe of an Indian 
was easily to be distinguished from the freer 
and wider step of a white man. Believing 
that no more pursuen remained behind, and 
hoping to steal away unseen, Deerslayer sud- 
denly threw himself over the tree, and fell on 
the upper side. This achievement appeared to 
be efibcted successfully, and hope beat high 
in the bosom of the fugitive. Bising to his 
hands and feet, after a moment lost in listen- 
ing to the sounds in the glen in order to as- 
certain if he had been seen, the young man 
next scrambled to the top of the hill, a distance 
of only ten yards, in the expectation of getting 
its brow between him and his pursuers, and 
himself so far under cover. Even this was 
effected, and he rose to his feet, walking swiftly 
but steadily along the summit, in a direction 
opposite to that in which he had first fled. 
The nature of the calls in the glen, however, 
soon made him uneasy, and he sprang upon 
the summit again, in order to reconnoitre. 
No sooner did he rMch the height than he was 
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seen and the chase renewed. As it was better 
footing on the level ground, Deerslayer now 
avoided the sidehill, holding his flight along 
the ridge ; while the Hurons, judging from the 
general formation of the land, saw that the 
ridge would soon melt into the hollow, and 
kept to the latter, as the easiest mode of head- 
ing the fugitive. A few, at the same time, 
turned south, with a view to prevent his escap- 
ing in that direction, while some crossed his 
trail toward the water, in order to prevent his 
retreat by the lake, running southerly. 

The situation of Deerslayer was now more 
critical than it ever had been. He was virtu- 
ally surrounded on three sides, having th^ 
lake on the fourth. But he had pondered well 
on all the chances, and took his measures with 
coolness, even while at the top of his speed. 
As is generally the case with the vigorous bor- 
der-men, he could outrun any single Indian 
among his pursuers, who were principally for- 
midable to him on account of their numbers^ 
and the advantages they possessed in position; 
and he would not have hesitated to break off 
in a strait line at any spot, could he have got 
the whole band again fairly behind him. Bat 
no such chance did, or indeed could now ofler; 
and when he found that he was descending 
toward the glen, by the melting away of the 
ridge, he turned short, at right angles to his 
previous course, and went down the declivity 
with tremendous velocity, holding his way to- 
ward the shore. Some of his pursuers came 
panting up the hill, in direct chase, while most 
still kept on in the ravine, intending to head 
him at its termination. 

Deerslayer had now a diffisrent, though a 
desperate, project in view. Abandoning all 
thoughts of escape by the woods, he made the 
best of his way toward the canoe. He knew 
where it lay: could it be reached, he had only 
to run the gauntlet of a few rifles, and success 
would be certain. None of the warriors had 
kept their weapons, which would have retarded 
their speed, and the risk would come either 
from the uncertain hands of the women, or 
from those of some well-grown boy ; though 
most of the latter were already out in hot pur- 
suit. Everything seemed propitious to the 
execution of this plan, and the course being a 
continued descent, the young man went over 
the ground at a rate that promised a speedy 
termination to his toil. 

As Deerslayer approached the point, several 
women and diildren were passed, but, though 
the former endeavoored to cast dried branches 
between his legs, the terror inspired by his 
bold retaliation on the redoubted Panther was 
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■0 great, that none dared come near enough 
serioasly to molest him. He went by all tri- 
umphantly, and reached the fringe of bushes. 
Plunging through these, our hero found him- 
self once more in the lake, and within fifty feet 
of the canoe. Here he ceased to run, for he 
well understood that his breath was now all- 
important to him. He even stooped, as he 
advanced, and cooled his parched mouth by 
scooping up water in his hand to drink. Still 
the moments pressed, and he soon stood at the 
side of the canoe. The first glance told him 
that the paddles had been removed ! This was 
a sore disappointment, after all his efforts, and 
for a single moment he thought of turning, 
and of facing his foes by walking with dignity 
into the centre of the camp again. But an 
infernal yell, such as the American savage alone 
can raise, proclaimed the quick approach of the 
nearest of his pursuers, and the instinct of life 
triumphed. Preparing himself duly, and giv- 
ing a right direction to its bows, he ran off into 
the water bearing the canoe before him, threw 
all his strength and skill into a last effort, and 
cast himself forward so as to fall into the bot- 
tom of the light craft without materially im- 
peding its way. Here he remained on his 
back, both to regain his breath and to cover 
his person from the deadly rifle. The lightness 
which was such an advantage in paddling the 
canoe, now operated unfavourably. The ma- 
terial was so like a feather, that the boat had 
no momentum ; else would the impulse in that 
smooth and placid sheet have impelled it to a 
distance from the shore that would have ren- 
dered paddling with the hands safe. Ck>uld 
such a point once be reached, Deerslayer thought 
he might get far enough out to attract the 
attention of Chingachgook and Judith, who 
would not fail to come to his relief with other 
canoes, a circumstance that promised every- 
thing. As the young man lay in the bottom 
of the canoe, he watched its movements by 
studying the tops of the trees on the mountain- 
side, and judged of his distance by the time 
and the motion. Voices on the shore were now 
numerous, and he heard something said about 
manning the raft, which, fortunately for the 
fugitive, lay at a considerable distance on the 
other side of the point 

Perhaps the situation of Deerslayer had not 
been more critical that day than it was at this 
moment. It certainly had not been one-half 
as tantalizing. He lay perfectly quiet for two 
or three minutes, trusting to the single sense 
of hearing, confident that the noise in the lake 
would reach his ears did any one venture to 
approach by swimming. Onoe or twice he 



fancied that the element was stirred by the 
cautious movement of an arm, and then he 
perceived it was the wash of the water on the 
pebbles of the strand ; for, in mimicry of the 
ocean, it is seldom that those little lakes are 
so totally tranquil as not to possess a slight 
heaving and setting on their shores. Suddenly 
all the voices ceased, and a death-like stillness 
pervaded the spot; a quietness as profound as 
if all lay in the repose of inanimate life. By 
this time the canoe had drifted so far as to 
render nothing visible to Deerslayer, as he lay 
on his back, except the blue void of space, and 
a few of those brighter rays that proceed from 
the effulgence of the sun, marking his proxim- 
ity. It was not possible to endure this uncer- 
tainty long. The young man well knew that 
the profound stillness foreboded evil, the sav- 
ages never being so silent as when about to 
strike a blow — resembling the stealthy foot of 
the panther ere he takes his leap. He took 
out a knife, and was about to cut a hole through 
the bark, in order to get a view of the shore, 
when he paused from a dread of being seen in 
the operation, which would direct the enemy 
where to aim their bullets. At this instant a 
rifle was fired, and the ball pierced both sides 
of the canoe within eighteen inches of t]ie spot 
where his head lay. This was close work, but 
our hero had too lately gone through that which 
was closer to be appalled. He lay still half a 
minute longer, and then he saw the summit 
of an oak coming slowly within his narrow 
horizon. 

Unable to account for this change, Deer- 
slayer could restrain his impatience no longer. 
Hitching his body along with the utmost can* 
tion, he got his eye at the bullet-hole, and for- 
tunately commanded a very tolerable view of 
the point The canoe, by one of those imper- 
ceptible impulses that so often decide the fate 
of men as well as the course of things, had in- 
clined southerly, and was slowly drifting down 
the lake. It was lucky that Deerslayer had 
given it a shove sufficiently vigorous to send 
it past the end of the point ere it took this in- 
clination, or it must have gone ashore again. 
As it was, it drifted so near it as to bring the 
tops of two or three trees within the range of 
the young man's view, as has been mentioned, 
and indeed to come in quite as dose proxim- 
ity with the extremity of the point as was at 
all safe. The distance could not much have 
exceeded a hundred feet, though fortunately a 
light current of air from the south-west began 
to set it slowly off shore. 

Deerslayer now felt the urgent neceasity of 
resorting to some expedient to get farther from 
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his foes, and, if possible, to apprise his friends 
of his situation. The distance rendered the 
last difficult, while the proximity to the point 
rendered the first indispensable. As was usual 
in such craft, a laige, round, smooth stone was 
in each end of the canoe, for the double pur- 
poses of seats and ballast ; one of these was 
within reach of his feet. This stone he con- 
trived to get so far between his legs as to reach 
it with his hands, and then he managed to 
roll it to the side of its fellow in the bows, 
where the two served to keep the trim of the 
light boat, while he worked his own body as 
far aft as possible. Before quitting the shore, 
and as soon as he perceived that the paddles 
were gone, Deerslayer had thrown a bit of dead 
branch into the canoe, and this was within 
reach of his arm. Removing the cap he wore, 
he put it on the end of this stick, and just let 
it appear over the edge of the canoe, as far as 
possible from his own person. This rtue was 
scarcely adopted before the young man had a 
proof how much he had underrated the intelli- 
gence of his enemies. In contempt of an arti- 
fice so shallow and common-place, a bullet was 
fired directly through another part of the canoe, 
which actually grazed his skin. He dropped 
the cap, and instantly raised it immediately 
over his head, as a safeguard. It would seem 
that this second artifice was unseen, or what 
was more probable, the Hurons, feeling certain 
of recovering their captive, wished to take him 
alive. 

Deerslayer lay passive a few minutes longer, 
his eye at the bullet-hole, however, and much 
did he r^oioe at seeing that he was drifting 
gradually farther and farther from the shore. 
When he looked upward, the tree-tops had 
disappeared, but he soon found that the canoe 
was slowly turning, so as to prevent his get- 
ing a view of anything at his peephole but of 
the two extremities of the lake. He now be- 
thought him of the stick, which was crooked, 
and offered some facilities for rowing, without 
the necessity of rising. The experiment suc- 
eeeded, on trial, better even than he had hoped, 
though his great embarrassment was to keep 
the canoe straight. That his present man- 
oeuvre was seen soon became apparent by the 
clamour on the shore, and a bullet entering 
the stem of the canoe, traversed its length, 
whistling between the arms of our hero, and 
passed out at the head. This satisfied the fugi- 
tive that he was getting away with tolerable 
Kpeed, and induced him to increase his efibrts. 
He was making a stronger push than common, 
when another messenger from the point broke 
the stick out-board, and at once deprived him of 



his oar. As the sound of voices seemed to 
grow more and more distant, however, Deer- 
slayer determined to leave all to the drift until 
he believed himself beyond the reach of bul- 
lets. This was nervous work, but it was the 
wisest of all the expedients that ofiered ; and 
the young man was encouraged to persevere in 
it by the circumstance that he felt his face 
fanned by the air, a proof that there was a 
little more wind. 

By this time Deerslayer had been twenty 
minutes in the canoe, and he began to grow a 
little impatient for some signs of relief from 
his friend& The position of the boat still pre- 
vented his seeing in any direction, unless it 
were up or down the lake; and though he 
knew that his line of sight must pass within a 
hundred yards of the castle, it in fact passed 
that distance to the westward of the buildings. 
The profound stillness troubled him also, for 
he knew not whether to ascribe it to the in- 
creasing space between him and the Indians, 
or to some new artifice. At length, wearied 
with fruitless watchfulness, the young man 
turned himself on his back, closed his eyes, 
and awaited the result in determined acquies- 
cence. If the savages could so completely con- 
trol their thirst for revenge, he was resolved to 
be as calm as themselves, and to trust his fiitd 
to the interposition of the currents and air. 

Some additional ten minutes may have 
passed in this quiescent manner on both sides, 
when Deerslayer thought he heard a slight 
noise, like a low rubbing against the bottom 
of his canoe. He opened his eyes of course in 
expectation of seeing the face or arm of an 
Indian rising from the water, and found that 
a canopy of leaves was impending directly over 
his head. Starting to his feet the first object 
that met his eye was Rivenoak, who had so 
far aided the slow progress of the boat as to 
draw it on the<point, the grating on the strand 
being the sound that had first g^ven our hero 
the alarm. The change in the drift of the 
canoe had been altogether owing to the bafiling 
nature of the li^t currents of air, aided by 
some eddies in the water. 

" Come," said the Huron, with a quiet ges- 
ture of authority to order his prisoner to land ; 
" my young friend has sailed about till he is 
tired ; he will forget how to run again, unless 
he uses his 1^18." 

"Tou*ve the best of it, Huron," returned 
Deerslayer, stepping steadily from the canoe, 
and passively following his leader to the open 
area of the point; "Providence has helped you 
in an onexpected manner. Vm your priaeaar 
ag'iiL' 
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" Mj young friend is a mooee !" exclaimed 
the Huron. "His legs are very long; thej 
have giyen mj young men trouble. But he 
1b not a fish ; he cannot find his way in the 
lake. We did not shoot him ; fish are taken 
in nets, and not killed by buUets. When he 
turns moose again, he will be treated like a 
moose." 

"Ay, have your talk, Riyenoak; make the 
most of your adrantage. 'Tis your right, I 
suppose, and I know it is your ^ft On that 
p'int there'll be no words atween us ; for all 
men must and ought to follow their gifts.". . . 

" My hour is come, I do suppose;" continued 
Deerslayer, "and what must be, must If 
yon are bent on the tortur^, I'll do my indivors 
to bear up ag'in it, though no man can say 
how far his natur will stand pain until he's 
been tried." 

Rivenoak now directed the proper persons to 
bind the captire. This expedient was adopted, 
not from any apprehensions that he would 
escape, or from any necessity, that was yet 
apparent, of his being unable to endure the 
torture with his limbs free, but from an in- 
genious design of making him feel his helpless- 
ness, and of gradually sapping his resolution 
by undermining it, as it might be, little by 
little. Deerslayer offered no resistance. He 
submitted his arms and his legs, freely if not 
cheerfully, to the ligaments of bark. As soon 
as the body of Deerslayer was withed in bark 
sufficiently to create a lirely sense of helpless- 
ness, he was literally carried to a young tree, 
and bound against it, in a way that eflfoctually 
prevented him from moring, as well as from 
falling. The hands were laid flat against the 
legt, and thongs were passed over all, in a way 
nearly to incorporate the prisoner with the 
tree. His cap was then removed, and he was 
left half-standing, half-sustained by his bonds, 
to face the coming scene in the best manner 
he could. 

The refusal of Deerslayer to accept Sumach 
as a wife, was deemed an insult to the whole 
tribe. It became a point of honour to punish 
the pale-face who disdained a Huron woman, 
and more particularly one who coolly preferred 
death to relieying the tribe from the support 
of a widow and her children. The young men 
showed an impatience to begin to torture that 
Rivenoak understood, and, as his elder associ- 
ates manifested no disposition to permit any 
longer delay, he was compelled to give the 
signal for the infernal work to proceed. 

It was one of the common expedients of the 
savages, in their tortures, to put the nerves of 
their victims to the severest proofk. On the 



other hand, it was a matter of Indian pride to 
betray no yielding to terror or pain ; but for 
the prisoner to provoke his enemies to such 
acts of violence as would soonest produce death. 
Many a wairior had been known to bring his 
own sufferings to a more speedy termination 
by taunting reproaches and reviling language, 
when he found that his physical qrstem was 
giving way under his agony of sufiferinga. 
This happy expedient, of taking refuge from 
the ferocity of his foes in their passions, was 
denied Deerslayer, however, by his peculiar 
notions of the duty of a white man ; and he 
had stoutly made up his mind to endure every- 
thing in preference to disgracing his colour. 

No sooner did the young men understand 
that they were at liberty to commence, than 
some of the boldest and most forward among 
them sprang into the arena, tomahawk in hand. 
Here they prepared to throw that dangerous 
weapon, the object being to strike the tree, as 
near as possible to the victim's head, without 
absolutely hitting him. This was so hazard- 
ous an experiment, that none but those who 
were known to be exceedingly expert with the 
weapon were allowed to enter the lists at all, 
lest an early death might interfere with the 
expected entertainment. In the truest hands, 
it was seldom that the captive escaped ii^nry 
in these trials; and it often happened that death 
followed, even when the blow was not premedi- 
tated. 

The first youth who presented himself for 
the trial was called the Raven, having as yet 
had no opportunity of obtaining a more warlike 
soMqu/eL He was remarkable for high pre- 
tension, rather than for skill or exploits; and 
those who knew his character thought the 
captive in imminent danger, when he took his 
stand and poised the tomahawk. Neverthe- 
less, the young man was good-natured, and no 
thought was uppermost in his mind, other 
than the desire to make a better cast than any 
of his fellows. After a suitable number of 
flourishes and gesticulations, that promiBod 
much more than he could perform, the Raven 
let the tomahawk quit lus hand. The weapon 
whirled through the air with the usual evolu- 
tions, cut a chip from the sapling to which 
the prisoner was bound, within a few inches oi 
his cheek, and stuck in a large oak that grew 
several yards behind him. This was decidedly 
a bad effort, and a common sneer proclaimed 
as much, to the great mortification of the young 
man. On the other hand, there was a general 
but suppressed murmur of admiration at the 
steadiness with which the captive stood the 
trial The head was the only part he ooold 
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moTe, and thu liad been purposely left free, 
that the tormentors might have the amuse- 
ment, and the tormented endure the shame, of 
dodging and otherwise attempting to avoid the 
blows. Deerslajer disappointed these hopes, 
by a command of nerve that rendered his whole 
body as immovable as the tree to which it was 
bound. Nor did he even adopt the natural 
and usual expedient of shutting his eyes ; the 
firmest and oldest warrior of the red-man never 
having more disdainfully denied himself this 
advantage, under similar circumstances. 

The Raven had no sooner made his unsuc- 
cessful and puerile effort, than he was succeeded 
by le Daim-Mose, or the Moose, a middle-aged 
warrior, who was particularly skilful in the 
use of the tomahawk, and from whose attempt 
the spectators confidently looked for gratifica- 
tion. This man had none of the good-nature 
of the Raven, but he would gladly have sacri- 
ficed the captive to his hatred of the pale-faces 
generally, were it not for the greater interest 
he felt in his own success as one particularly 
skilful in the use of this weapon. He took his 
stand quietly, but with an air of confidence, 
poised his little axe but a single instant, ad- 
vanced a foot with a quick motion, and threw. 
Beerslayer saw the keen instrument whirling 
towards him, and believed all was over; stiU 
he was not touched. The tomahawk had ac- 
tually bound the head of the captive to the 
tree, by carrying before it some of his hair; 
having buried itself deep beneath the soft bark. 
A general yell expressed the delight of the 
spectators, and the Moose felt his heart soften 
a little towards the prisoner, whose steadiness 
of nerve alone enabled him to give this evidence 
of his consummate skilL 

Le Daim-Mose was succeeded by the Bound- 
ing Boy, or U Oargon qui Bondit, who came 
leaping into the circle like a hound, or a goat 
at play. This was one of those elastic youths 
whose muscles seemed always in motion, and 
who either afiected, or who from habit was 
actually unable to move in any other manner 
than by showing the antics just mentioned. 
Nevertheless, he was both brave and skilful, 
and had gained the respect of his people by 
deeds in war as well as success in the hunt. 
The Bounding Boy skipped about in front of 
the captive, menacing him with his tomahawk, 
now on one side, and now on another, and then 
again in front, in the vain hope of being able 
to extort some sig^ of fear by this parade of 
danger. At length Deerslayer's patience be- 
came exhausted by all this mummery, and he 
spoke for the first time since the trial had 
actually commenced. ' 



" Throw away, Huron !" he cried, "or your 
tomahawk will forget its ar'n'd. Why do you 
keep loping about like a fa'a'n that's showing 
its dam how well it can skip, when you're a 
warrior grown yourself, and a warrior grown 
defies you and all your silly antics? Throw, 
or the Huron gals will laugh in your face." 

Although not intended to produce such an 
effect, the last words aroused the "Bounding^* 
warrior to fury. The same nervous excit- 
ability which rendered him so active in his 
person, made it difficult to repress his feelings^ 
and the words were scarcely past the lips of 
the speaker, than the tomahawk left the hand 
of the Indian. Nor was it cast without good- 
will, and a fierce determination to slay. Had 
the intention been less deadly, the danger 
might have been greater. The aim was un- 
certain, and the weapon glanced near the cheek 
of the captive, slightly cutting the shoulder in 
its evolutions. This was the first instance in 
which any other object than that of terrifying 
the prisoner and of displaying skill had been 
manifested; and the Bounding Boy was im- 
mediately led from the arena, and was warmly 
rebuked for his intemperate haste, which had 
come so near defeating all the hopes of the 
band. 

To this irritable person succeeded several 
other young warriors, who not only hurled the 
tomahawk, but who cast the knife, a far more 
dangerous experiment, with reckless indiffer- 
ence ; yet they always manifested a skill that 
prevented any ii^jury to the captive. Several 
times Deerslayer was grazed, but in no instance 
did he receive what might be termed a wound. 
The unflinching firmness with which he faced 
his assailants, more especially in the sort of 
rally with which this trial terminated, excited 
a profound respect in the spectators; and when 
the chiefs announced that the prisoner had 
well withstood the trials of the knife and the 
tomahawk, there was not a single individual 
in the band who really felt any hostility toward 
him, with the exception of Sumach and the 
Bounding Boy. 

Rivenoak now told his people that the pale- 
face had proved himself to be a man. He 
might live with the Delawaree, but he had not 
been made woman with that tribe. He wished 
to know whether it was the desire of the Hurons 
to proceed any further. Even the gentlest of 
the females, however, had received too much 
satisfaction in the late trials to forego their 
expectations of a gratifying exhibition; and 
there was but one voice in the request to 
proceed. The politic chief, who had some 
such dsaire to receive so celebrated a hunter 
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into hU tribe, as a Evropeui 'miniBter has to 
deTise a new and aTailable means of taxation, 
sought every plausible means of arresting the 
trial in season; for he well knew, if permitted 
to go far enough to arouse the more ferocious 
passions of the tormentors, it would be as easy 
to dam the waters of the great lakes of his own 
region, as to attempt to arrest them in their 
bloody career. He therefore called four or five 
of the best marksmen to him, and bid them 
put the c^>tive to the proof of the rifle, while, 
at the same time, he cautioned them touching 
the necessity of their maintaining their own 
credit, by the closest attention to the manner 
of exhibiting their skill. 

When Deerslayer saw the chosen warriors 
step into the circle, with their arms prepared 
for service, he felt some such relief as the mis- 
erable sufferer who has long endured the agonies 
of disease feels at the certain approach of 
death. Any trifling variance in the aim of 
this formidable weapon would prove fatal; 
since, the head being the target, or rather the 
point it was desired to graae without injury, an 
inch or two of difference in the line of projec- 
tion must at once determine the question of 
life or death. 

The distance was short, and, in one sense, 
safe. But in diminishing the distance taken 
by the tormentors, the trial to the nerves of 
the captive was esaentially increased. The 
face of Deerslayer, indeed, was just removed 
sufficiently from the ends of the guns to escape 
the effects of the flash, and his steady eye was 
enabled to look directly into their muzzles, as 
it might be, in anticipation of the fatal messen- 
ger that was to issue from each. The cunning 
Huronswell knew this fact; and scarce one level- 
led his piece without first causing it to point 
as near as possible at the forehead of the prisoner, 
in the hope that hm fortitude would fail him, 
and that the band would ei^oy the triumph 
of seeing a victim quail under their ingenious 
cruelty. Nevertheless, each of the competitors 
was still careful not to injure ; the disgrace of 
striking prematurely being second only to that 
of &iling altogether in attaining the object. 
Shot after shot was made; all the bullets coming 
in close proximity to the Deerslayer's head, 
without touching it. Still no one could detect 
even the twitching of a muscle on the part of 
the captive, or the slightest winking of an eye. 
This indomitable resolution, which so much 
exceeded everything of its kind that any pre- 
sent had before witnessed, might be referred 
to three distinct causes. The first was resig- 
nation to his fate, blended with natural steadi- 
ness of deportment, for our hero had calmly 



made up his mind that he must die ; the second 
was his great fiuniliarity with this particu- 
lar weapon, which deprived it of all the terror 
that is usually connected with the mere form 
of the danger; and the third was this familiar- 
ity carried out in practice, to a degree so nice 
as to enable the intended victim to tall, within 
an inch, the precise spot where each bullet 
must strike, for he calculated its range by 
looking in at the bore of the piece. So exact 
was Deerslayer's estimation of the line of fire 
that his pride of feeling finally got the better 
of his resig^tion, and when five or six had 
dischaxged their bullets into the tree, he could 
not refrain from expressing his contempt at 
their want of hand and eye. 

*' Ton may call this shooting, Mingos,'* he 
exclaimed, "but we've squaws among the 
Delawares, and I've known Dutch gals on the 
Mohawk, that could outdo your greatest in- 
divors. Ondo these arms of mine, put a rifle 
into my hands, and I'll pin the thinnest war- 
lock in your party to any tree you can show 
me — and this at a hundred yards ; ay, or at 
two hundred, if the object can be seen, nine- 
teen shots in twenty; or for that matter, 
twenty in twenty, if the piece is creditable and 
trusty I" 

A low menacing murmur followed this cool 
taunt; the ire of the warriors kindled at listen- 
ing to such a reproach from one who so far 
disdained their efforts as to refuse even to wink 
when a rifle was discharged as near his face as 
could be done without burning it. The desire 
to break down his spirit grew in them precisely 
as they saw proofs of the difficulty there would 
be in subduing it. The honour of the band 
was now involved in the issue; and even the 
sex lost all its sympathy with suffering, in the 
desire to save the reputation of the tribe. The 
voices of the girls, soft and melodious as nature 
had made them, were heard mingling with the 
menaces of the men ; and the wrongs of Sumach 
suddenly assumed the character of injuries in- 
flicted on every Huron female. Yielding to 
this rising tumult, the men drew back a little, 
signifying to the females that they left the 
captive for a time in their hands ; it being a 
common practice, on such occasions, for the 
women to endeavour to throw the victim into 
a rage by their taunts and revilings, and then 
to turn him suddenly over to the men in a 
state of mind that was little favourable to re- 
sisting the agony of bodily suffering. Nor 
was this party without the proper instruments 
for effecting such a purpose. It is unnecessary 
to repeat all that ferocity and ignorance could 
invent for such a purpose ; the only difierenoa 
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between this outbreaking of feminine anger 
and a similar scene among ounelyes, oonslBting 
in the figures of speech and the epithets ; the 
Huron woman calling their prisoner by the 
names of the lower and least respected animals 
that were known to themselves. 

Bat Deenlayer's mind was too much occn- 
pied to permit him to be distorbed by the 
abase of excited hags; and their rage necessarily 
increasing with his indifference, as his indif- 
ference increased with their rage, the furies 
soon rendered themselres impotent by their 
own excesses. Peroeiying that the attempt 
was a complete failure, the warriors interfered 
to put a stop to tius scene ; and this so much 
the more because preparations were now seri- 
ously making for the commencement of the 
real tortures, or that which would put the for- 
titude of the snfierer to the test of severe bodily 
pain. 

Rivenoak now abandoned all hope, and even 
the wish of saving him, and no longer was 
disposed to retard the progress of the torture. 
Fragments of dried wood were rapidly collected 
around the tree, and the splinters which it 
was intended to thrust into the flesh of the vic- 
tim previously to lighting, were also gathered. 
All this, so eagerly did every one act, was done 
in profound silence, while Deerslayer stood 
watching the proceedings as seemingly un- 
moved as one of the pines of the hills. The 
fire was immediately applied to the pile, and 
the end of all was anxiously expected. 

It was not the intention of the Hurons ab- 
solutely to destroy the life of their victim by 
means of fire. They designed merely to put 
his physical fortitude to the severest proofs it 
oould endure, short of that extremity. In the 
end, tbey fully intended to carry his scalp with 
them into their village, but it was their wish 
first to break down his resolution, and reduce 
him to the level of a complaining sufferer. 
With this view, the pile of brush and branches 
had been placed at a proper distance, or one at 
which it was thought the heat would soon be- 
come intolerable, though it might not be imme- 
diately dangerous. As often happened, how- 
ever, on these occasions, this distance had been 
miscalculated, and the flames began to wave 
their forked tongues in a proximity to the face 
of the victim that would have proved fatal in 
another instant had not an Indian female 
pushed through the circle, advanced to the 
heap, and with her foot dashed aside the 
lighted twigs. A yell followed this disappoint- 
ment; but when the offender turned toward 
the circle, and presented the countenance of 
Hist^ it was succeeded by a common exclama- 



tion of pleasure and surprise. For a minute 
all thought of pursuing the business in hand 
was forgotten, and young and old crowded 
around the girl in haste to demand an explana- 
tion of her sudden and unlocked for retunu 
But their conference was cut short by another 
and a still more extraordinary interruption. 
A young Indian came bounding through the 
Huron ranks, leaping into the very centre of 
the circle in a way to denote the utmost confid- 
ence, or a temerity bordering on foolhardiness. 
Five or six sentinels were still watching the 
lake, at different and distant points; and it 
was the first impression of Bivenoak, that one 
of these had come in with tidings of import. 
Still, the movements of the stranger were so 
rapid, and his war-dreas, which scarcely left 
him more drapery than an antique statue, had 
so little distingniahing about it, that, at the 
first moment, it was impossible to ascertain 
whether he were friend or foe. Three leapt 
carried this warrior to the side of Deerslayer, 
whose withes were cut in the twinkling of aA 
eye, with a quickness and precision that left 
the prisoner perfect master of his limbs. Noi 
till this was effected did the stranger bestow * 
glance on any other object; then he turned, 
and showed the astonished Hurons the noble 
brow, fine person, and eagle eye of a young 
warrior, in the paint and panoply of a Dela- 
ware. He held a rifle in each hand, the butts 
of both resting on the earth, while from one 
dangled its proper pouch and horn. This waa 
Killdeer, which even as he looked boldly and 
in defiance on the crowd around him, he 
suffered to fall back in the hands of its proper 
owner. The presence of two armed men, 
though it was in their midst, startled the 
Hurons. Their rifles were scattered about 
against the different trees, and their only 
weapons were their knives and tomahawks. 
Still, they had too much self-possession to 
betray fear. It was little likely that so small 
a force would assail so strong a band ; and 
each man expected some extraordinary proposi- 
tion to succeed so decisive a step. The stranger 
did not seem disposed to disappoint them; he 
prepared to speak : 

"Hurons," he said, "this earth is very big. 
The great lakes are big too; there is room 
beyond them for the Iroquois ; there is room 
for the Delawares on this side. I am Chingach- 
gook, the son of Uncas, the kinsman of Tame- 
nund. This is my betrothed; that pale-face 
is my friend. My heart was heavy when I 
missed him ; I followed him to your camp, to 
see that no harm happened to him. All the 
Delaware girls are waiting for Wah; they 
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wonder tlukt she stays away io long. Gome, 
let Q8 say farewell, and go on our path." 

" Hurons, this la yonr mortal enemy, the 
Oreat Serpent of them yon hate," cried Briar- 
thorn. " If he eecape, blood will be in yonr 
moccasin prints, from this spot to the Canadaa. 
/am aZf Huron!" 

As the last words were attered, he cast his 
knife at the naked breast of the Delaware. A 
quick movement of the arm on the part of 
Hist, who stood near, turned aside the blow, 
the dangerous weapon burying its point in a 
pine. At the next instant a similar weapon 
glanced from the hand of the Serpent, and 
quivered in the Huron's heart. A minute had 
scarcely elapsed from the moment in which 
Ghingachgook bounded into the circle, and 
that in which Briarthom fell, like a log, dead 
in his tracks. The rapidity of events had 
prevented the Hurons from acting: but this 
catastrophe permitted no farther delay. A 
common exclamation followed, and the whole 
party was in motion. At this instant a sound 
unusual to the woods was heard, and every 
Huron, male and female, paused to listen, wiUi 
ears erect and faces filled with expectation. 
The sound was regular and heavy, as if the 
earth was struck with beetles. Objects became 
visible among the trees of the back-ground, and 
a body of troops wss seen advancing with 
measured tread. They came upon the charge, 
the scarlet of the king^s livery shining among 
the bright green foliage of the forest. 

The scene that followed is not easily de* 
■cribed. It was one in which wild confusion, 
despair, and frenzied efforts were so blended 
as to destroy the unity and distinctness of the 
action. A general yell burst from the inclosed 
Hurons ; it was succeeded by the hearty cheers 
of England. Still not a musket or rifle was 
fired, though that steady, measured tramp 
continued, and the bayonet was seen gleaming 
in advance of a line that counted nearly sixty 
men. The Hurons were taken at a fearful 
disadvantage. On three sides was the water, 
while their formidable and trained foes cut 
them off from flight on the fourth. Each 
warrior rushed for his arms, and then all on 
the point, man, woman, and child, eagerly 
sought the covers. In this scene of confusion 
and dismay, however, nothing could surpass 
the discretion and coolness of Deerslayer. He 
threw himself on a flank of the retiring Hurons, 
who were inclining off toward the southern 
margin of the point, in the hope of escaping 
through the water. Deerslayer watched his 
opportunity, and finding two of his recent 
tormentor! in a range, his rifle first broke the 



filenoe of the terrific scene. The bullet brought 
both down at one discharge. This drew a 
general fire from the Hurons, and the rifle and 
war-cry of the Serpent were heard in the 
clamour. Still the trained men returned no 
answering volley, nothing being heard on their 
side, if we except the short, prompt word of 
authority, and that heavy, measured, and 
menacing tread. Presently, however, the 
shrieks, groans, and denunciations that usually 
accompany the bayonet followed. That ter- 
rible and deadly weapon was glutted in 
vengeance. Much the greater portion of the 
warriors suffered on the spot. A few escaped, 
and others were taken prisoners, among whom 
was Rivenoak. This timely arrival of troops 
had been effected by Deerslayer^s friends, who, 
during his activity, had been actively occupied 
planning his rescue^ 



MY LADY. 

(Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, bom 161€^ died 
1647. Poet and loldier. He distingoUhed himaelf in 
the wan againat Fnuioe; bat hj the macihinatiffna of 
hia enemiea at borne he waa ohaxged with high- tr eaaon, 
and ezaoated on Tower Hill in hia thirty-flxat year.] 

Qive place, ye lovers here before, 
That spent your boasts and braggs in vain. 
My lady*s beauty paaseth more 
The best of yours I dare well sayne^ 
Than doth the sun the candle light. 
Or brightest day the darkest night. 
And thereto hath a troth as just, 
As had Penelope the fidr, 
Por what she sayeth ye may it trust 
As it by writing aealed were. 
And virtues hath she many mo'e 
Than I with pen have skill to show. 
I could rehearse, if that I would. 
The whole effect of Nature's plaint 
When she had lost the perfect mould 
The like to whom she oould not paint; 
With wringing hands how she did cry. 
And what she said, I know it, I, 
I know she swore with raging mind. 
Her kingdom only set apart, 
There was no loss by law of Idnd, 
That oould have gone so near her heart; 
And this was chiefly all her pain — 
She oould not make the like again. 
Sith Nature thus gave her the praise 
To be the chiefest work she wrought, 
In faith, methinks, some better ways 
On your behalf might well be sought, 
Than to compare (as you have done) 
To match the candle with the sun. 
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THE WEABYFUL WOMAN. 

[John CMt^ bon at Irrin*, AjxOdn, ad May. 1779 ; 
dtod at Grcanook, 11th Apxil, 1889. A noTelist, poet^ 
and miaoaUanaoaa writer. In ikithftil delineation of 
Scottieh dharaoter and tommjt hie talea are admitted to 
be leoond onlj to those of Soott. Hie flune, howerer, 
waa aomewhat dimmed bj the Inatre of the great mas- 
ter^ genlna, whioh abeorbed paUio attention most at 
the time whan Gait's worin appeared. Th4 BnlaU, 
Th» Ayrtkbrt Legatdei, AnnaU t^f the Pariak, The Pro- 
vost, and Sir Andrew WpUe are a faiw of the titles of 
his beat-known tales. He wrote about twenty-fimr 
novela. He waa also the author of numerous books of 
tzavel and biography— so numerous that when writing 
a list of his works he omitted Tk« Battle of Largi, a 
poem issued about 1804. He laughed at the omission, 
and used to say that he would be remembered as ''the 
man who had written an epio and finrgotten it." He 
was at intervals busily ooeupied with oommeroial albdn, 
and seTeral of his projeotiima realised fortunes for 
others, although he did not profit by them. He was 
aometime aeting-manager for the Canada Company for 
selling the orown-lands of Upper Canada and establish- 
ing emigranta. Whilst he held this office he founded 
Hm town of Ouelph, and another town near it bears hia 
name. D. M. Moir, in his memoir of Oalt, wrote : " His 
is among the bright names of his oountiy, and will 
stand out to irfter-times as one of the landmarks of the 
age in which he lived."] 

Mr. M'Waft, when in hia good health, as all 
his acquaintance well know, has a wonderful 
facetious talent at a story; and he was so much 
lightened with my narrations, that, after 
taking two glasses of the red port, he began to 
tell an adventure he once met with in going 
to London on some matter of his muslin 
business, when one of the great cotton specu- 
lators, in the 1809, fell to the pigs and whis- 
tles. 

It happened, said he, that there were in the 
smack many passengers, and among others a 
talkative gentlewoman of no great capacity, 
sadly troubled with a weakness of parts about 
her intellectuals. She was, indeed, a real 
weak woman; I think I never met with her 
like for weakness — just as weak as water. 
Oh, but she was a weak creature as ever the 
hand of the Lord put the breath of life in! 
and from morning to night, even between the 
bookings of the sea-sickness, she was aye 
speaking; nay, for that matter, it's a God's 
truth, that at the dead hour of midnight, 
when I happened to be wakened by a noise on 
the decks, I heard her speaking to herself for 
want of other companions; and yet for all that, 
she was vastly entertaining, and in her day 
had seen many a thing that was curious, so 
that it was no wonder she spoke a great deal, 



having seen so much; but she had no command 
of her judgment, so that her mind was always 
going round and round, and pointing to nothing, 
like a weathercock in a squally day. 

"Mrs M'Adam," quoth I to her one day, 
" I am greatly surprised at your ability in the 
way of speaking." But I was well aflSicted 
for the hypocritical compliment, for she then 
fastened upon me; and whether it was at meal- 
time or on the deck, she would come and sit 
beside me, and talk as if she was trying how 
many woids her tongue could utter without a 
single grain of sense. I was for a time as civil 
to her as I could be; but the more civility I 
showed, the more she talked, and the weather 
being calm, the vessel made but little way. 
Such a proipect in a long voyage as I had be- 
fore mel 

Seeing that my civility had produced subh 
a vexations effect, I endeavoured to shun the 
woman, but she singled me out; and even when 
I pretended to be overwhelmed with the sick- 
ness, she would sit beside me, and never cease 
from talking. If I went below to my bed, she 
would come down and sit in the cabin, and 
tell a thousand stories about remedies for the 
sea-sickness; for her husband had been a 
doctor, and had a great repute for skill " He 
was a worthy man," quoth she, '' and had a 
world of practice, so that he was seldom at 
home, and I was obligated to sit by myself for 
hours in the day, without a living creature to 
speak to, and obliged to make the iron tongs 
my companions, by which silence and solitude 
I fell into low spirits. In the end, however, 
I broke out of them, and from that day to 
this I have enjoyed what the doctor called a 
cheerful fecundity of words; but when he, in 
the winter following, was laid up with the 
gout, he fashed at my spirits, and worked 
himself into such a state of irritation against 
my endeavours to entertain him, that the gout 
took his head, and he went out of the world 
like a pluff of powther, leaving me a very dis- 
consolate widow; in which condition, it is not 
every woman who can demean herself with the 
discretion that I have done. Thanks be, and 
praise, however, I have not been tempted be- 
yond my strength; for when Mr Pawkie, the 
Seceder minister, came, shortly after the inter- 
ment, to catch me with the tear in my ee, I 
saw through his exhortations, and I told him 
upon the spot that he might refrain; for it waa 
my intent to spend the remainder of my days 
in sorrow and lamentation for my dear deceased 
husband. Don't you think, sir, it was a very 
proper rebuke to the first putting forth of his 
cloven foot ? But I had soon occasion to feaz 
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that I might stand in need of a male proteetor; 
for what coald I, a simple woman, do with 
the doctor's bottles and pots, pUls, and other 
doses, to say nothing of his brasen pestle and 
mortar, which of itself was a thing of valne, 
and mif^t be coined, as I was told, into a 
lirlot of farthings f not, howeyer, that farthings 
are now much in circulation, the pennies and 
new bawbies have qnite supplanted them, 
greatl J, as I think, to the advantage of the poor 
folk, who now get the one or the other, where, 
in former days, they wonld haye been thankAil 
for a farthing; and yet, for all that, there is 
a risible increase in the namber of beggars — 
a thing which I cannot understand — ^and far 
less thankfulness on their part than of old, 
when alms were given with a scantier hand; 
but this, no doubt, comes of the spreading 
wickedness of the times. Don't you think so, 
sir? It's a mystery that I cannot fathom; for 
there was never a more evident passion for 
church-building than at present; bat I doubt 
there is great truth in the old saying, < The 
nearer the kirk the farther from grace,' which 
was well exemplified in the case of Provost 
Pedigree of our town, a decent man in his 
externals, and he keepit a hardware shop; he 
was indeed a merchant of 'a' things,' from 
a needle and a thimble dow»to a rake and a 
spade. Poor man! he ran at last a ram-race, 
and was taken before the session; but I had 
always a jealousy of him, for he used to say 
very comical things to me in the doctor's life- 
time, not that I gave him any encouragement 
farther than in the way of an innocent joke, 
for he was a jocose and jocular man; but he 
never got the better of that exploit with the 
session, and, dwining away, died the year 
following of a decay, a disease for which my 
dear deceased husband used to say no satisfac- 
tory remedy exists in nature, except gentle 
laxatives, before it has taken root. But 
although I have been the wife of a doctor, and 
spent the best part of my life in the smell of 
drugs, I cannot say that I approve of them, 
except in a case of necessity, where, to be sure, 
they must be taken, if we intend the doctor's 
skill to take effect upon us; but many a word 
he and my dear deceased husband had about 
my taking of his pills, after my long affliction 
with the hypochondriacal affection, for I could 
never swallow them, but always gave them a 
check between the teeth, and their taste was 
so odious that I could not help spitting them 
out. It is indeed a great pity that the Faculty 
cannot make their nostrams more palatable; 
and I used to tell the doctor, when he was 
making up doses for his paiients, that I 



wondered how he could expect sick folk, unable 
to swallow savoury food, would ever take his 
nauseous medicines, which he never could abide 
to hear, for he had great confidence in many 
of his prescriptions, especially a bolus of flower 
of brimstone and treacle for the cold, one of 
the few of his compounds I could ever take 
with any pleasure." 

In this way, said Mr. M'Waft, did that end- 
less woman rain her words into my ear, till I 
began to fear that something like a gout would 
also take my head. At last I fell on a device, 
and, lying in bed, b^^an to snore with great 
vehemence, as if I had been sound asleep, by 
which, for a time, I got rid of her; but being 
afraid to go on deck lest she should attack me 
again, I continued in bed, and soon after 
fell asleep in earnest How long I had 
slept I know not, but when I awoke, there she 
was chattering to the steward, whom she 
instantly left the moment she saw my eye 
open, and was at me again. Never was there 
such a plague invented as that woman; she 
absolutely worked me into a state of despair, 
and I fled from her presence as from a serpent; 
but she would pursue me up and down, back 
and fore, till everybody aboard was like to die 
with laughing at us, and all the time she was 
as serious and polite as any gentlewoman could 
well be. 

When we got to London, I was terrified she 
would fasten herself on me there, and there- 
fore, the moment we reached the wharf, I leaped 
on shore, and ran as fast as I could for shelter 
to a public-house, till the steward had des- 
patched her in a hackney. Then I breathed 
at liberty — never was I so sensible of the bless- 
ing before, and I made all my acquaintance 
laugh very heartily at the story. But my 
trouble was not ended. Two n^ts after, I 
went to see a tragedy, and was seated in an 
excellent place, when I heard her tongue going 
among a number of ladies and gentlemen that 
were coming in. I was seized with a horror, 
and would have fled, but a friend that was 
with me held me fast; in that same moment 
she recognized me, and before I could draw my 
breath, she was at my side, and her tongue 
rattling in my lug. This was more than I 
could withstand, so I got up and left the play- 
house. Shortly after I was invited to dinner, 
and, among other guests, in came that afflict- 
ing woman, for she was a fiiend of the family. 
Lord! such an afternoon I suffered — but the 
worst was yet to happen. 

I went to St. James*s to see the drawing-room 
on the birth-day, and among the crowd I fell 
in with her again, when, to make the matter 
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complete, I foand she had beon aeparaied from 
her friends. I am nan they had left her to 
shift for hersell fihe took hold of my arm as 
an old jflqnaintance, and humanity would not 
aUow me to cast her off: but although I stayed 
till the end of the ceremonies, I saw nothing; 
I only heard the continual murmur of her 
words like the sound of a running river. 

When I got home to my lodging, I was just 
like a demented man; my head was bizzing 
like a bees' skep, and I could hear of nothing 
but the birr of that wearyful woman's tongue. 
It was terrible; and I took so ill that night, 
and felt such a loss o' appetite and lack of 
spirit the next day, that I was advised by a 
friend to take advice ; and accordingly, in the 
London fashion, I went to a doctor^s door to 
do so; but just as I put up my hand to the 
knoHcker, there within was the wearyful woman 
in the passage, talking away to the servant- 
man. The momoit I saw her I was seized 
with a terror, and ran off like one that has 
been bitten by a wud dog at the sight and 
sound of running water. It is, indeed, not to 
be described what I suffered from that woman ; 
and I met her so often, that I b^gan to think 
she had been ordained to torment me ; and the 
dread of her in consequence so worked upon 
me, that I grew frightened to leave my lodg- 
ings, and I walked the streets only from 
necesBity, and then I was as a man jinnted by 
an evil spirit. 

But the worst of all was to come. I went 
out to dine with a friend that lives at a town 
they call Richmond, some six or eight miles 
from London, and there being a pleasant com- 
pany, and me no in any terror of the wearyful 
woman, I sat wi' them as easy as you please, 
till the stage-coach was ready to take me back 
to London. When the stage-coach came to 
the door, it was empty, and I got in ; it was 
a wet night, and the wind blew strong, but, 
tozy wi' what I had gotten, I laid mysel' up in 
a comer, and soon fell fast asleep. I know 
not how long I had slumbered, but I was 
awakened by the coach stopping, and presently 
I heard the din of a tongue coming towards 
the coach. It was the wearyful woman; and 
before I had time to come to mysel', the door 
was opened, and she was in, chatting away at 
my side, the coach driving off. 

As it was dark, I resolved to say nothing, 
but to sleep on, and never heed her. But we 
hadna travelled half a mile, when a gentle- 
man's carriage going by with lamps, one of 
them gleamed on my face, and the wearyful 
woman, with a great shout of gladness, dis- 
wvered her victim. 



For a time, I verily thought that my soul 
would have leapt out at the crown of my head 
like a vapour ; and when we got to a turn of 
the road where was a public-house, I cried to 
the coachman for Heaven's sake to let me out, 
and out I jumped. But waes mel That 
deevil thought I was taken ill, and as I was a 
stranger, the moment I was out and in the 
house, out came she likewise, and came talk- 
ing into the kitchen, into which I had ran, 
perspiring with vexation. 

At the sight, I ran back to the door, deter- 
mined to prefer the wet and wind on the out- 
side of the coach to the clatter within. But 
the coach was off, and far beyond calL I 
could have had the heart, I verily believe, to 
have quenched the breath of life in that weary- 
ful woman ; for when she found the coach was 
off without us, her alarm was a perfect frenzy, 
and she fastened on me worse than ever — I 
thought my heart would have broken. 

By-and-by came another coach, and we got 
into it. Fortunately two young London lads, 
clerks or siclike, were within. They endured 
her tongue for a time, but at last they whis- 
pered each other, and one of them giving me 
a nodge or sign, taught me to expect they 
would try to silence her. Accordingly the 
other broke suddenly out into an immoderate 
daft-like laugh that was really awfuL The 
mistress paused for a minute, wondering what 
it could be at ; anon, however, her tongue got 
under way, and off she went; presently again 
the younker gave another gaffaw, still more 
dreadful than the first. His companion, see- 
ing the effect it produced on madam, said, 
''Don't be apprehensive, he has only been for 
some time in a sort of deranged state ; he is 
quite harmless, I can assure you." This had 
the desired effect, and from that moment till I 
got her safe off in a hackney-coach from where 
the stage stoppit, there was nae word out of 
her head; she was as quiet as pussy, and 
cowered in to me in terrification o' the miadman 
breaking out. I thought it a soople trick o' 
the Londoners. In short, sud Mr. M'Waft, 
though my adventures with the wearyful 
woman is a story- now to laugh at, it was in 
its time nothing short of a calamity. — Tfte 
SteamboaL 
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Beoause Vm silent, for a fool 
Beau GUncher doth me take: 

I know he^s one by surer rule, 
For— I heard C^cher speak ! 

Dr. Walsh. 
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THE SINGING LEAVES. 

▲ BALLADl 

[JflOMt RumU Lowvll, bom at Oambridc*, 
ihnniU, iSd Pcbnuiy, 1819. Poet and av^jist. He 
was admitted to the bar, but reaoanoed law Car lotten. 
He wai, at dUbrant periode, editor of the AtUaitie 
JfenlMy Magatmt and of the Norih Amtriean Review. 
In 1855 be ro eoeeded the poet Longfellow ai p r o f e wu i 
of beUea-lettree in Hanrard Collage. Hie meet im- 
portent wocka aie: A Tmr'i lAft: A Ligmi i^fSrUtw^: 
Promeihau: The Vision nf Sir Lawnjal: A FokU for 
CIrMci— a homorona roTlew in reiae of the meet pro- 
minent American writen; Tlu BigUno Papen^ a aeries 
of political aatiras; Futnde Travete; Among mjf Booke; 
My Study WiHdov$;i and Under the WiOotn. H. T. 
Tttokerman, one of the beat of American oritica, laja of 
Frofeeaor Lowell : "He baa written olerer aatlrea, good 
■onnets, and acme long poems with line dasoriptiTe 
paaaages. He raminds oa often of Tennjaon in the 
sentiment and oonatniction of his rerae. Imagination 
and philaathropj ara the dominant elaments in his 
writings. He died In 1891.] 

I. 

*' What fairings will ye that I bring?*' 
Said the king to hii daughten three; 

*' For I to Vanity Fair am boon, 
Now lay what shall they be?' 

Theia up and spake the eldest daughter. 

That lady tall and grand : 
** O bring me pearls and diamonds great, 

And gold rings for my hand.** 

Thereafter spake the second daughter, 

That was both white and red : 
'* For me bring silks that will stand alone, 

And a gold oomb for my head.'* 

Then oame the turn of the least daughter, 
That was whiter than thistle-down. 

And among the gold of her blithesome hair 
Dim shone the golden crown. 

" There came a bird this morning 
And sang 'neath my bower-eaves. 

Till I dreamed, as his music made me, 
'Ask thou for the singing leaves. *** 

Then the brow of the King swelled crimson 

With a flush of angry scorn: 
*' Well have ye spoken, my two eldest, 

And chosen as ye were bom; 

** But she Hke a thing of peasant race, 
That is happy binding the sheaves; " 

Then he saw her dead mother in her face. 

And said, " Thou shalt have thy leaves." 

•" 1 

1 Bee Library, vol. L p. 898. 
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He mounted and rode three days and nights 

Till he oame to Vanity Fair, 
And 'twas easy to buy the gems and the ailk« 

But no singing leaves were there. 

^en deep in the greenwood rode he. 
And asked of evezy tree, 
O, if you have ever a singing leaf, 
I pray you to give it me!** 

But the trees all kept their counsel, 

And never a word said they. 
Only there sighed from the pine-tope 

A music of sea far away. 

Only the pattering aspen 

Made a sound of growing rain. 
That fell ever faster and faster. 

Then faltered to silence again. 

" O, where shall I find a little foot-page 
lliat would win both hose and shoon. 

And will bring to me the singing leaves 
If they grow under the moon?" 

llien lightly turned him Walter the page. 

By the stirrup as he ran : 
"Now pledge ye me the truesome word 

Of a king and gentleman, 

** That you will give me the first, first thing 

Ton meet at your castle gate, 
And the princess shall get the singing leaves^ 

Or mine be a traitor's fate." 

The King's head dropped upon his breast 

A moment, as it might be; 
"*Twill be my dog," he thought, and said, 
'My faith I plight to thee.** 
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Then Walter took from next his heart 

A packet small and thin, 
" Now give you this to the Princess Anna^ 

The singing leaves sm therein." 



m. 

As the King rode in at his castle gate, 

A maiden to meet him ran. 
And ''Welcome, father !** she laughed and cried 

Together, the Princess Anne. 

" Lo, here the singing leaves," quoth he, 
"And woe, but they cost me dear!** 

She took the packet, and the smile 
Deepened down beneath the tear. 

It deepened down till it reached her heart. 

And then gushed up again. 
And lighted her tears as the sudden sun 

Transfigures the summer rain. 
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And the fint leaf, when it wm opened, 

Seng: " I am Walter the pege. 
And the ■ongi I aing *neath thj window 

Are my only heritage.*' 

And the aeoond leaf lang : " But in the land 

That ia neither on earth or sea, 
My late and I are lorda of more 

Than thrioe thia kingdom's fee." 

And the third leaf lang : " Be mine ! be mine I" 

And ever it eang, ** Be mine ! " 
Then iweeter it >ang and ever sweeter. 

And said, " I am thine, thine, thine." 

At the first leaf she grew pale enough. 

At the second she tnmed aside, 
At the thiid, 't was as if a lily flashed 

With a rose's red heart's tide. 

'*Oood coonsel gave the bird,'' said she, 

** I have my hope thrice o'er. 
For they sing to my very heart," she said, 

"And it sings to them evermore." 

She brought to him her beauty and truth. 

But and broad earldoms thiee. 
And he made her queen of the broader lands 

He held of his lute in fee. 



WITS AND POETS OF THE SBYEN- 
TEBNTH CBNTUET. 

BT SAMUEL JOHKSOM, LL.D. 

Cowley, like other poista who have written 
with narrow views, and, instead of tracing 
intellectual pleasure to its natural souroes in 
the minds of men, paid their court to tem- 
porary prejudices, has been at one time too 
much praised, and too much neglected at 
another. 

Wit, like an other things subject by their 
nature to the choice of man, has its changes 
and fashions, and at difibrent times takes 
different forms. About the beginning of the 
seventeenth century i^peared a race of writen 
that may be termed the metaphysical poets. 

The metaphysical poets were men of learn- 
ing, and to ^ow their learning was their 
whole endeavour: but, unluckily resolving to 
show it in rhyme, instead of writing poetry 
they only wrote yerses, and very often such 
verses as stood the trial of the finger better 
than of the ear; for the modulation was so 
imperfect, that they were only found to be 
by counting the syllables. 

If tlie father of eritidam had zi^tly dano- 



minated poetry r^ny /u/Airrucii, cm imUcUive 
art, these writen will, without great wrong, 
lose their right to the name of poets; for they 
cannot be said to have imitated anything: they 
neither copied nature nor life; neither painted 
the forms of matter, nor represented the opera- 
tions of intellect. 

Those, however, who deny them to be poets, 
allow them to be wits. Dryden confesses of 
himself and his contemporaries, that they fall 
below Donne in wit ; but maintains that they 
surpass him in poetry. 

If wit be well described by Pope, as being 
"that which has been often thought, but was 
never before so well expressed," they certainly 
neyer attained, nor ever sought it; fbr they 
endeavoured to be singular in their thoughts, 
and were careless of their diction. But Pope's 
account of wit is undoubtedly erroneous: he 
depresses it below its natural dignity, and re- 
duces it from strength of thought to happineai 
of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate con- 
ception, that be considered as wit which is at 
once nMund and new, that which, though not 
obvious, is, upon its first production, acknow- 
ledged to be just; if it be that which he that 
nerer found it, wonders how he missed; to wit 
of this kind the metaphysical poets hare sel- 
dom risen. Their thoughts are often new, but 
seldom natural; they are not obvious, but 
neither are they just; and the reader, far from 
wondering that he missed them, wonders more 
frequently by what perverseness of indnstiy 
they were ever found. 

But wit, abstracted from its eflbcts upon the 
hearer, may be more ligorously and philoso- 
phically considered as a kind of dkeordia eon- 
cars; a combination of dissimilar images, or 
discovery of occult resemblances in things 
apparently unlike. Of wit, thus defined, they 
have more than enough. The most hetero- 
geneous ideas are yoked by violence together; 
nature and art are ransacked for illustrations, 
comparisons, and allusions; their learning in- 
structs, and their subtlety surprises; but the 
reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly 
bought, and though he sometimes admires, is 
seldom pleased. 

From this account of their compositions it 
will be readily inferred, that they were not 
successful in representing or moving the affec- 
tions. As they were wholly employed on 
something unexpected and surprising, they 
had no regard to that uniformity of sentiment 
which enables us to conceire and to excite the 
pains and the pleasure of other minds: they 
aerar inquired what, on any oocmIob, th^ 
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shonld hare said or done; but wrote rather as 
beholden than partakers of human nature; as 
beings looking upon good and eTil, impassiye 
and at leisure; as epicurean deities, making 
remarks on the actions of men, and the vicis- 
situdes of life, without interest and without 
emotion. Their courtship was roid of fondness, 
and their lamentation of sorrow. Their wish 
was only to saj what thej hoped had been 
never said before. 

Nor was the sublime more within their reach 
than the pathetic; for they never attempted 
that eomprehension and expanse of thought 
which at once fills the whole mind, and of 
which the first effect is sudden astonishment, 
and the second rational admiration. Sublimity 
is produced by aggregation, and littleness by 
dispersion. Great thoughts are always general, 
and consist in positions not limited by excep- 
tions, and in descriptions not descending to 
minuteness. It is with great propriety that 
subtlety, which in its original import means 
exility of particles, is taken in its metaphorical 
meaning for nicety of distinction. Those 
writers who lay on the watch for novelty, could 
have little hope of greatness; for great things 
cannot have escaped former observation. Their 
attempts were always analytic; they broke 
every image into fragments; and could no 
more represent, by their slender coiiceits and 
laboured particularities, the prospects of nature, 
or the scenes of life, than he who dissects a 
sunbeam with a prism can exhibit the wide 
effulgence of a summer noon. 

What they wanted, however, of the sublime 
they endeavoured to supply by hyperbole; their 
amplifications had no limits; they left not only 
reason but fancy behind them; and produced 
combinations of confused magMficenoe, that 
not only could not be credited, but could not 
be imagined. 

Yet great labour, directed ^y great abilities, 
is never wholly lost; if th^ ^equently threw 
away their wit upon false conceits, they like- 
wise sometimes struck ont unexpected truth: 
if their conceits were far-fetched, they were 
often worth the carriage. To write on their 
plan, it was at least necessary to read and 
think. No man could be bom a metaphysical 
poet, nor assume tha dignity of a writer, by 
descriptions copied ifrom descriptions, by imi- 
tations borrowed from imitations, by tradi- 
tional imagery, and hereditary similes, by 
readiness of rhyivte. and volubility of syllables. 

In perusing the works of this race of authors, 
the mind is exercised either by recollection or 
inqviir; ffoxnetning already learned is to be 
itttrieved, or something new is to be examined. 



If their greatness seldom elevates, their acnte- 
neas often surprises; if the imagination is not 
always gratified, at least the powers of reflection 
and comparison are employed; and in the mass 
of materials which ingenious absurdity has 
thrown together, genuine wit and useful know- 
ledge may be sometimes found buried perhaps 
in gprossness of expression, but useful to those 
who know their value; and such as, when they 
are expanded to perspicuity, and polished to 
elegance, may give lustre to works which have 
more propriety though less copiousness of sen- 
timent. 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, 
borrowed from Marino and his followers, had 
been recommended by the example of Donne, 
a man of very extensive and various know- 
ledge; and by Jonson, whose manner resembled 
that of Donne more in the ruggedness of his 
lines than in the cast of his sentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they had 
undoubtedly more imitators than time has left 
behind. Their immediate suooesBors, of whom 
any remembrance can be said to remain, were 
Suckling, Waller, Denham, Cowley, Cleveland, 
and Milton. Denham and Waller sought an- 
other way to fame, by improving the harmony 
of our members. Milton tried the metaphysie 
style only in his lines upon Hobson the carrier. 
Cowley adopted it, and excelled his predeces- 
sors, having as much sentiment and more 
music Suckling neither improved versifica- 
tion nor abounded in conceits. The fashion- 
able style remained chiefly with Cowley; Suck- 
ling could not reach it^ and Milton disdained 
ii 

Critical remarks are not easily understood 
without examples; and I have therefore col- 
lected instances of the modes of writing by 
which this species of poets (for poets they were 
called by themselt«s and their admirers) was 
eminently distinguished. 

As the authors of this race were perhape 
more desirous of being admired than under- 
stood, they sometimes drew their conceits from 
recesses of learning not very much firequented 
by common readers of poetiy. Thna^ Cowl^ 
on Knowledge: 

" The laored tree 'midst the ftdr archaid grew; 

The phceniz tniih did on it feed, 

And built his pecftunsd nert» 
That right Porphyrisn tree wliioh did true logic show. 

Each leaf did learned aoiioos gire^ 

And the apples wtn dsnonstiatiTa; 
Bo dear tha£r oolour and dirine» 
The veiy shade thej osst did other lights ontshine." 

On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old 
age: 

•* Lora was with thy life entwined 
G&ose as heat with Are is Join*d; 
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▲ powerftil bntnd pTetorib«d the data 

Of thine, lUce Melwgar's faU. 

Th' autiperistttua uf aije 

Mora inflam'd thj amorova rag*.** 

In the following veraea we have an alloaion 
to a rabbinical opinion concerning manna: 
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Variety I aak not: give ne one 

To live perpetoallT upon. 

The penon LoTe ooea to tu flt^ 

Like manna, has the taate of all in it." 

Thns Donne shows his medicinal knowledge 
in nme encomiastic yerses: 

*' In eTeiytbing there natarallj grows 
A baisamum to keep it Anah and new. 

If 'twere not ii\jared by extrinaio blows: 
Toor yoath and beantj are this balm in yon. 

Bnt yon, of learning and religion. 
And Tirtne and snoh uigredients, hare made 

A mithridate^ whoae operation 
Keeps off, or cures what oan be done or laid.* 

Though the following lines of Donne, on the 
last night of the year, have something in them 
too scholastic, they are not inelegant: 

" This twilight of two yean^ not past nor next, 
Borne emblem is of me, or I of this, 

Who, meteor-like, of staff and fonn perplexti 
Whose what and where in dijq;>atation is. 
If I should call me anything, should miss. 

I sum the yean and me, and find me not 
Debtor to th' old, nor crsditor to th* new. 

That cannot sav, my thanks I hsTs forgot. 
Nor trust I this with hopes; and yet naiee trae 
This braveiy is, sinoe these times sbow'd me you." 

Yet more abstrose and profound is Donne's 
xeflection upon man as a microcosm: 

" If men be worlds, there is in ereiy one 
Something to answer in some proportion; 
All the world's riches; and in good men this 
Virtue, our fonn's farm, and our soul's soul, is." 

Of thoughts so far-fetched as to be not only 
unexpected, but unnatural, all their books are 
full. 

To a lady who wrote posies for rings: 

" They who abore do Tarious droles And, 
Say, like a ving th' equator Heaven does Und. 
When HesTen shall be adom'd by thee. 
rWhich then more HeaTon than ntis will be) 
Tie thou must write the poesy there, 

For it wauteth one as yet. 
Then the sun pass ihrough't twice a year. 
The sun, which is esteem'd the god of wit*' 

— (OowLar.) 

The difficulties which hare been raised about 
identity in philosophy are by Cowley, with 
still more perplexity, applied to love: 

FiTO yean ago (says story) I lored you. 

For whieh yon call me most inconstant now; 

Pard<m me, madam, yon mistake the man; 

For I am not the same that I was then: 

No flesh is now the same 'twas then in me. 

And that my mind is changed Toursslf msj seei 

The same thoughts to retain still, and intents, 

Were more inconstant flur; for accidents 

Must of all thinn most strsngelr ineonstaat pMve, 

If Dram one subject th^ t' anather more; 

My a«nhen than the ftkthsr 
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From whence these take their birth which now are 

here. 
If then this body Iots what th' other did, 
Twen incest, which by nature is forbid." 

The love of different women is, in geogra- 
phical poetry, compared to trayels through 
different countries: 

" Hast thou not found eadi woman's breast 

CThe land where thou hast traTcIled) 
Bithsr by ssTagss posaest. 

Or wild, and uninhabited f 
What jqy could'st take, or what repose, 
In countries so undTilis'd as thceei 
Lust, the scorohing dog-star, here 

Rages with immodente heat; 
Whilst Pride, the rugged northern bear. 

In othen makes the cold too great. 
And where these are temperete known. 
The soil's all barrsn sand or rocky stone.* 

— (COWLBY.) 

A loyer, burned up by his affection, is com- 
pared to Egypt: 

" The fote of VgTpt I sustain. 

And never feel the dew of rain. 
From clouds which in the h«sd appear; 

But all my too-much moisture owe 

To overflowingi of the heart below."— <Oowlkt.) 

The lover supposes his lady acquainted with 
the ancient laws of augury and rites of sacri- 
fice: 

** And yet this death of mine, I fear. 
Will ominous to her appear: 
When, sound in erery other part. 
Her sacrifice is found without an heart. 
For the last tempest of my death 
Shall sigh out that too, with my bnaih." 

That the chaos was harmonized, haa been 
recited of old; but whence the different sounds 
arose remained for a modem to discover: 
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Hi' uncovBcn'd parts no oorrsspondeoce know; 
An artless war nom thwarting motions grew; 
Till they to number and fixed rules were bcought 
Water and atr he for the tenor chose, 
Barth mads the base; the treble flame aiaea.** 

— <OOWLKT.) 

The tears of lovers are always of great poet- 
ical account; but Donne has extended them 
into worlds. If the lines are not easily under- 
stood, they may be read sgain: 

"OnaramdhaU 
A workman, that hath copies hj, oaa lay 
An Europe, Afric, and an Asia, 
And quickly make that which was aoChiag, aU. 
So doth each tear. 
Which thee doth wear, 
A dobe^ yea worid, by that impwsston grow, 
Tlu thy tears mixed with mine do orecflow 
This world, by waten seat from thee my hesTea 
diMolTedso." 

On reading the following lines the reader 
may perhaps cry out, "Confusion worse con- 
founded:" 

'* Here lies a she sun, and a he moon here. 
She gives the best light to his sphere, 
Or each is both, and all, and so 
Thiy unto one another ma^kimg owa.*— (Domol) 
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Who bnt Donne would have thought that a 
good man is a telescope? 



" Though God bo our true glaas through which wi ua 
All, unce the being of all thin^i is he, 
Tet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion flk by penpeotiTe 
Deeds of good men; for by their liTing han^ 
Virtues, indeed remote, seem to be near." 

Who would imagine it possible that in a 
very few lines so many remote ideas ooald be 
brought together? 

" Since 'tis my doom, Iotc's undenhriere^ 

Why this reurieret 
Why doth my she advowson fly 

Inoumbenoyt 
To sell thyself dost thou intend 

By candles end. 
And hold the contract thus in doubi^ 

Life's taper out T 
Think bnt how soon the market iUls, 
Tour sex lires fester than Hie males; 
And if to measure age's span, 
The sober Julian were th account of man, 
Whilst you Utc by the fleet Gregorian." 

— (Clbtbl^kd.) 

Of enormous and disgusting hyberbolesy 
these may be examples: 

" By ereiy wind that comes this way. 
Send me at least a sigh or two^ 
Buoh and so many 111 repay 
As shall thamselTea mMce winds to gal to yosL* 

•' In taaia 111 waste theaaeyai^ 
By loTe so vainly fed: 
So lust of old the deluge punished.'' 



*' AU ann'd in braaa. the richest dress of war, ' 
(A dismal glorious sight I ) he shone afer. 
The aun himeelf started with sudden fright, 
To see his beams return so dismal bright." 

-H[Oowr.XT.) 

An uniTeisal consternation: 

" His bloody fyes he hurls itmnd, his sharp paws 
Tsar up the ground; then runs he wild about, 
Lsshing his angiy tail and roaring oat. 
Beasts creep into their dens, and tremble there; 
Trees, though no wind is stirring, shake with fear; 
Silence and horror All the place around; 
Boho itaalf darea eoaxoe repeat the sound." 

— <C0WLKY.) 

Their fictions were often violent and 
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naturaL 
Of his mistress bathing: 

** The flsh around her crowded, aa thej do 
To the felse light that treadierous flshers show, 
And all with aa much eaaa mi^t taken be, 

Aa aha at flrat took me; 

For neTer did light eo dear 

Among the wavea appear. 
Though eveiy night the sun hiaaalf set there.'* 

— <00WIJiT.) 

The poetical effbet of a lorer^s name upon 
glass: 

" Ify name engnTsd herein 
Doth contribute my firmneaa to this glaaa: 

Which, ever eince that charm, hath been 
Aa hard as that which graved it was."— 0oiniB.) 

Their conceits were someiimas ali|^t and 



On an inconstant woman: 

" He enioys the oalmv sunshine now. 
And no breath stirring hean. 
In the dear heaven of thy brow 

No smallest doud appears. 
He sees thee gentle, feir, and gay, 
And trusu the feithless April of thy Kay. 

— (Gowunr.) 

Upon a paper written with the juice of lemon^ 
and read by the fire: 

" Nothing yet in thee is seen, 
Bnt when a genial heat warma thee within, 
A new-bom wood of various lines there grows; 

Here buda an L, and there a B, 

Here amoute a V, and there a T, 
Attd all the flourishing letters stand in rows." 

— (COWLST.) 

As they sought only for novelty, they did 
not much inquire whether their allusions were 
to things high or low, elegant or gross; whether 
they compared the little to the great, or the 
great to the little. 

Physic and chirurgery for a lover: 

" Gently, ah gently, madam, touoh 
The wound which you younelf have made; 

That pain must neeos be veiy mudi 
Which makes me of your hand afraid. 

Cordials of pity give me now. 
For I too weak of purgingi grow."— (Cowuit.) 

The world and a clock: 

' Mahol th' inferior world'a fentaatio feoa 
Through all the turns of matter's maie did tnwa; 
Orsat Nature's well-set dodc in pieces took: 
On all the springs and smallest wheels did look 
Of life and motion, and with equal art 
Xads up the whole again of evay pari** 

--(COWLET.) 

A coal-pit has not often found its poet; but 
that it may not want its due honour, Cleveland 
has paralleled it with the sun: 

•• Tet why should haUow'd vestal's saorsd shrine 
DeeaiTe more honour than a flaming minet 
These pregnant wombe of heat would fltter be^ 
Than a few embers, for a deity. 
Had he our pits, the Persian would admire 
No sun, bnt warm's devotion at our Are: 
He'd leave the trotting whipster, and prefer 
Our profound Vulcan Iwve that waggoner. 
For wants he heat or light? or would have ttore 
Of bothT 'tis hers: and what can suns give mors! 
Nay, what's the sun bnt, in a diifersnt name, 
A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame t 
Then let this truth redprocaUy run. 
The sun's heaven's ooalezy, and ooala our aon." 

Death, a voyage: 

"Nofkmily 
BTer rigg'd a soul for Heaven's diaooveiy. 
With whom more venturen mitdit boldly dare 
Venture their atakaa with him in Joy to share.** 

— (DoHm.) 

Th^r thoughts and expressions were some- 
times grossly absurd, and such as no figures or 
license can reconcile to the understanding. 

A lover neither dead nor alive: 

" liken down I laid my head 
Down on cold earth: and for a while was dead. 
And my freed soul to a strange somewhers flea; 
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Ah, aottiflh aoal. aaid I. 

When back to its oage again I aaw it flj; 

Fool to reaome her broken chain. 

And TOW her saUej here again 1 

Fool, to that body to retam 
Where it oondemned and destined ia to bom I 
Onoe dead, how can it be, 
Death should a thing ao pleaaant teem to thee» 
That thoa ahoald'st come to live it o'er again in 

me ? *— (CowLSY.) 

A lover's heart a hand grenado: 

" Woe to her atabbom heart, if once mine come 
Into the Mlfeame room. 
Twill tear and blow up all within. 
Like a grenado ahot into a magaaine. 
Then audi Love keep the ashes and torn parts 
Of boUi our broken hearts; 
Shall out of both one new one make; 
From hern th' alloj, tmta mine the metal take." 

— (CowLwr.) 

The poetical propagation of light: 

** The prince's fkyoor is diftaa'd o^er all. 
From which all fortunes, names, and natarea flUl; 
Then from thoae womba of ataia, the Bride'a bright 

At eveiy i^anoe a constellation fliea, 
And aowes the court with stars, and doth pnnrent 

In light and power, the all-eT*d firmament: 
nist her eje kmdles other ladies' eijres. 

Then trata their beams their Jewe V lusfcraa rise; 
And fbom their jewela torches do take fire. 
And ail n warmth, and light, and good desire. ** 

— (Doiikjl) 

Thej were in yery little care to clothe their 
DOtions with elegance of dress, and therefore 
miss the notice and the praise which are often 
gained by those who think less, bat are more 
diligent to adorn their thoaghts. 

That a mistress beloved is fairer in idea than 
in reality is by Cowley thus expressed: 

" Thou in my fimcy dost much hicpier stand 
Than woman can be plaoed by Nature's hand; 
And I must needs, Tm sure, a loser bc^ 
To change thee aa thou'rt there, for yery thee." 

That prayer and labour should co-operate 
are thus taught by Donne: 

*' In none but us are ineh mix'd engines found. 
As hands of double office; for the ground 
We till with them; and then to heaTcn we raise; 
Who pmyerless labouza, or, without this, prays, 
Doth out one-half, that'a none." 

By the same author, a common topic, the 
danger of procrastination, is thus illustrated: 
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That which I ahould hare begun 
In my youth's nunrning, now late must be done; 
And 1, as giddy traTeliers must do, 
Which stray or aleep all day, and having lost 
Light and strength, dark and tirsd, muat then ride 

post." 

All that man has to do is to live and die; 
the sum of humanity is comprehended by 
Bonne in the following lines: 

*' Think in how poor a prison thou didst lie; 
After enabled out to suck and cry. 
Think, when 'twns grown to most, 'twns a poor inn, 
A province paok'd up in two yards of akin, 

TOIfc Till. 



And that usurp'd or threaten'd with a rage 
Of sicknesses or their true mother, age. 
But think that death hath now enfjranchis'd thee; 
Thou hast thy expansion now, and liberty; 
Think, that a rusty piece discharged is flown 
In pieces, and the bullet is his own. 
Ana freely flies: this to thy soul allow. 
Think thr sheU broke, think thy soul hatch*d but 
now.^* 

These poets were sometimes indelicate and 
disgusting. They were not always strictly curi- 
ous, whether the opinions from which they drew 
their illustrations were true; it was enough 
that they were popular. Bacon remarks that 
some falsehoods are continued by tradition, 
because they supply commodious allusions. 

'* It gave a piteous groan, and so it broke; 
In Tain it something would baye spoke; 
The love within too strong for't was. 
Like poiwn put into a Venice-glaas.'*— (Cowlkt.) 

In forming descriptions, they looked out not 
for images, but for conceits. Night has been 
a common subject, which poets have contended 
to adorn. Dryden's Night is well known; 
Donne's is as follows: 

" Hiou seest me here at midni^t, now all reat: 
Time's dead-low water; when all minda divest 
To-morrow's business; when the labourers have 
Such rest in bed. that their last church-yard gcave* 
Subject to change, will scarce be a type of thia; 
Now when the client, whose last heuing is 
To-monrow, sleepe: when the oondeoaneid man. 
Who, when he opes his eyes, must shut tiiem than 
Again by death, although ead watch ha keep; 
Doth practise dying by a little aleep: 
Thou at thia midnight i 



It must be, however, confessed of these 
writers, that if they are upon common subjects, 
often unnecessarily and unpoetically subtle; 
yet, where scholastic speculation can be pro- 
perly admitted, their copiousness and acuteness 
may justly be admired. What Cowley has 
written upon Hope shows an unequalled fer- 
tility of invention: 

" Hope, whose weak being roin'd la. 

Alike if it succeed and if it miss; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound. 
And bow the horns of fote's dilemma wound; 

Vain shadow I which dost vanish quite 

Both at frill noon and perfect night I . 

The stars have not a posaibility 

Of blessing thee; 
If things then ttam thdr end we happy call, 
Tis Hope is the most hopeless thing or alL 

Hope, thou bold taster of delight, 

Who, whilst thou should'st but taate^ devour'st 
it quite I 

Thou bring'st ua an estate, yet leav'st us poor, 

Bj dogging it with legacies before 1" 

To the following comparison of a man that 
travels and his wife that stays at home, with a 
pair of compasses, it may be doubted whether 
absurdity or ingenuity has the better claim: 

" Our two souls, therefore, whidh are cna. 
Though I muat go, endure not jei 
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A ImMh, bat «a ezpaiudon, 

LUm cold to airy uifnnttM befti. 
If th«7 be two, thej are two so 

Aa stiff twin cocnpsaMS are two; 
Thj soal, the flx'd foot, makes no ahoir 

To moye, bat doth if th' other do. 
And, though it in the centre sit^ 

Tet when the other tu doth xoam 
It leans and hearkens after it, 

And grows erect as that comes home. 
Booh wilt thoa be to me. who most 

Like th' other foot obliqaely ran. 
Thy flimneai makes my oirde just. 

And makes me end where I began.**— ^DoHm.) 

In all these examples it is apparent that 
whatever is improper or vicioas is produced by 
a Yolantary deviation from nature in pursuit 
of something new and strange; and that the 
writers fail to give delight by their desire of 
exciting admiration. 



AIiCAin)EB AND SEPTIMIUS. 

BT OLIVSB GOLDSMITH. 

Athens, even long after the decline of the 
Roman empire, still continued the seat of 
learning, politeness, and wisdom. The em- 
perors and generals, who in these periods of 
approaching ignorance still felt a passion for 
science, from time to time added to its build- 
ings, or increased its professorships. Theo- 
doric, the Ostrogoth, was of the number: he 
repaired those schools which barbarity was suf- 
fering to fall into decay, and continued those 
pensions to men of learning which ayaricious 
goremors had monopolised to themselves. 

In this city, and about this period, Aleandtr 
And SeptimiuB were fellow students togeth«r. 
The one the most subtle reasoner of all the 
Lyceum ; the other the most eloquent speaker 
in the Academic Grove. Mutual admiration 
soon begot an acquaintance, and a similitude 
of disposition made them perfect friends. 
Their fortunes were nearly equal, their studies 
the same, and they were natives of the two 
most celebrated cities in the world ; for Alcan- 
der was of Athens, Septimius came from Rome. 

In this mutual harmony they lived for 
some time together, when Aloander, after 
passing the first part of his youth in the 
indolence of philosophy, thought at length of 
entering into the busy world, and as a step 
previous to this, placed his affections on 
Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. Qypatia 
showed no dislike to his addresses. The day of 
their intended nuptials was fixed, the previous 
ceremonies were performed, and nothing now 
remained but her bdng conducted in triumph 
to the apartment of the intended bridegroom. 



An exultation in his own happiness, or his 
being unable to enjoy any satisfaction without 
making his friend Septimius a partner, pre- 
vailed upon him to introduce his mistrass to 
his fellow student, which he did with all the 
gaiety of a man who found himself equally 
happy in friendship and love. — But this was 
an interview fatal to the peace of both; for 
Septimius no sooner saw her but he was smit 
with an involuntary passion. He used every 
effort, but in vain, to suppress desires at once 
so imprudent and uigust. He retired to his 
apartment in inexpressible agony; and the 
emotions of his mind in a short time became 
so strong, that they brought on a fever, which 
the physicians judged incurable. 

During this illness Alcander watched him 
with all the anxiety of fondness, and brought 
his mistress to join in those amiable oflioes of 
friendship. The sagacity of the physicians, 
by this means, soon discovered the cause of 
their patient's disorder; and Alcander, being 
apprised of their discovery, at length extorted 
a confession from the reluctant dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe 
the conflict between love and friendship in the 
breast of Alcander on this occasion; it is enough 
to say, that the Athenians were at this time 
arrived at such refinement in morals, thai 
every virtue was carried to excess. In short, 
forgetful of his own felicity, he gave up his 
intended bride, in all her charms, to the 
young Roman. They were married privately 
by his connivance; and this unlooked-for 
change of fortune wrought as unexpected a 
change in the constitution of the now happy 
Septimius. In a few days he was perfectly 
recovered, and set out with his fair partner for 
Rome. Here, by an exertion of those talents 
of which he was so eminently possessed, he in 
a few years arrived at the highest dignities of 
the state, and was constituted the city judge, 
or pretor. 

Meanwhile Alcander not only felt the pain 
of being separated from his friend and mistress, 
but a prosecution was also commenced against 
him by the relations of Hypatia, for his having 
basely given her up, as was suggested, for 
money. Keither his innocence of the crime 
laid to his charge, nor his eloquence in his 
own defence, was able to withstand the in- 
fluence of a powerful party. He was cast, and 
condemned to pay an enormous fine. Unable 
to raise so large a sum at the time appointed, 
his possessions were confiscated, himself strip- 
ped of the habit of freedom, exposed in the 
market-place, and sold as a slave to the high- 
est bidder. 
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A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaaer, 
Alcander, with some other companions of dia- 
tress, was carried into that region of desoUtion 
and sterility. His stated employment was to 
follow the herds of an imperious master; and 
his skill in hnnting was all that was allowed 
him to snpply a precarious subsistence. Con- 
demned to hopeless senritude, every morning 
waked him to a renewal of famine or toil, and 
every change of season served but to aggravate 
his unsheltered distress. Nothing but death 
or flight was left him, and almost certain 
death was the consequence of his attempting 
to flee. After some years of bondage, however, 
an opportunity of escaping offered: he em- 
braced it with ardour, and travelling by night, 
and lodging in caverns by day, to shorten a 
long story, he at last arrived in Rome. The 
day of Alcander's arrival Septimius sat in the 
forum administering justice; and hither our 
wanderer came, expecting to be instantly 
known and publicly acknowledged. Here he 
stood the whole day among the crowd, watch- 
ing the eyes of the judge, and expecting to be 
taken notice of; but so much was he altered 
by a long succession of hardships, that he 
passed entirely without notice; and in the 
evening, when he was going up to the pretor's 
chair, he was brutally repulsed by the attend- 
ing lictors. The attention of the poor is 
generally driven from one ungrateful object to 
another; night coming on, he now found him- 
self nnder a necessity of seeking a place to lie 
in, and yet knew not where to apply. All 
emaciated and in rags as he was, none of the 
dtizens would harbour so much wretchedness, 
and sleeping in the streets might be attended 
with interruption or danger: in short, he was 
obliged to take up his lodging in one of the 
tombs without the city, the usual retreat of 
guilt, poverty, or despair. 

In this mansion of horror, laying his head 
upon an inverted nm, he forgot his miseries 
for a while in sleep; and virtue found on this 
flinty conch more ease than down can supply 
to the guilty. 

It was midnight when two robbers came to 
make this cave their retreat, but happening to 
disagree about the division of their plunder, 
one of them stabbed the other to the heart, 
and left him weltering in blood at the entrance. 
In these circumstances he was found next 
morning, and this naturally induced a further 
inquiry. The alarm was spread, the cave was 
examined, Alcander was found sleeping, and 
immediately apprehended and accused of rob- 
bery and murder. The circumstances against 
him were strong;, and the wretchedness of his 



appearance confirmed suspicion. Misfortune 
and he were now so long acquainted, that he 
at last became regardless of life. He detested 
a world where he had found only ingratitude, 
falsehood, and cruelty, and was determined to 
make no defence. Thus, lowering with resolu- 
tion, he was dragged, bound with cords, before 
the tribunal of Septimius. The proofs were 
positive against him, and he offered nothing 
in his own vindication; the judge, therefore, 
was proceeding to doom him to a most cruel 
and ignominious death, when, as if illumined 
by a ray from heaven, he discovered, through 
all his misery, the features, though dim with 
sorrow, of his long-lost, loved Alcander. It is 
impossible to describe his joy and his pain on 
this strange occasion; happy in once more see- 
ing the person he most loved on earth, dis- 
tressed at finding him in such circumstances. 
Thus agitated by contending passions, he flew 
from his tribunal, and, falling on the neck 
of his dear benefactor, burst into an agony of 
distress. The attention of the multitude was 
soon, however, divided by another object 
The robber who had been really guilty was 
apprehended selling his plunder, and, struck 
with a panic, confessed his crime. He was 
brought bound to the same tribunal, and ac- 
quitted every other person of any partnership 
in his guilt. Need the sequel be related? 
Alcander was acquitted, shared the friendship 
and the honours of his friend Septimius, 
lived afterwards in happiness and ease, and 
left it to be engraved on his tomb, that " n» 
circumstances are so desperate which Provi- 
dence may not relieve." 

Tkt Bh, 1760. 



BAEREN FAITH. 

O, friend, we mine in vftin a adbolar-ikitli. 
Though one that with its huflky logic feeds 
And n,ti«fleB oar intelleotaal needs; 

How ahonld this more to good or goard from MSithf 

Begot of eohoolmen's labtletiee alone 
It carriee with it no awakening fato^ 
Life is not qnlekened by it in Its ooiuse ; 

The head is ever oool ; the heart a stone. 

8aeh dead-seed Ikith is with no laving xife^ 
It does not, cannot blossom into avfl^t 
Of aotiTe goodness, is men bacien MuaoffiA 

That never can beoome a law of life. 

Something the soul d«mands cm which to thrive; 

If it is laved, it must be laved ''alire." 

WlXXIAM 8a' 
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CJohA Orawford Wilaon, bom at MtSkm, Cock, 
IraUmd. Poet, dnunatiat^ aad mnotllAnaoiui writer. 
Ui> ehiAf poetloal works am : The FUlagt Pearl : BUU: 
FUffhU to FaitTfland: and Xott and Finatd, a pM- 
tonL Jonathan OldaJxr, or Ltava from the JHarjf 
of a Commtreitd TtavdUr, ia % Mries of ■katohet and 
tales which haa paaaed through Mreral editUma. Hia 
moat important dramas are QitoniUa and a stsga Tor- 
sion of his poem Loet and FovauL He has on soToral 
oooasioiis appeared with much soooeas as a pablio reader 
of selections ftom. his own works and those of other 
authors. " Mr. Wilson's stjie is animated and rapid : 
we have seldom read Terses which breathe more earnestly 
the hate of hate, the soom of scorn, the Ioto of lore. 
To the moral qoalitiea which distinguish poets, Mr. 
Wilson may lay an undoubted daim. Oennine fteling 
ia so infectious, that such a writer can hardly tall a 
plain and pathetic story to unqrmpathiaiiig hearen." — 



" I must fo Home to-daj I" 

A colden bean 
Of danllng sunlight streamed from bearen to earth ; 
Through clouds that see med like polished sllTer domes 
Of temples angel-built, or fairy towers 
Spotless and white, with sparkling minanta. 
Drifting like icebergs in a calm blue sea, 
The fiery shaft ran down— down to a bed 
On which lay prone a little wasted fbrm 
Of fluied earth, from whioh the struggling soul 
Tet panted to be firee. 

It was a girl — 
▲ UtUe sickly girl lay on that bed— 
To whom God's sunbeam camcw She saw the beam— 
But to her eye of fiUtb twas not a beam— 
Twas a bright golden stair with myriad etepa. 
All smaU—all suited to her tiny ftet— 
And leading straight to Hearen. 

" I must go Home- 
Not a short holiday, my mother dear. 
Like those I've had fh>m school— from school to Home, 
And then f^m Home to lohool ; the Home so short. 
And, oh, the school lo long I but always Home ; 
And it will be to-day— must be to^lay." 



" My darling is at Home i" the mother sobbed. 
As with a moistened feather she essayed 
1V> damp the parchM lipe, round which the dews 
Shook ftom the wings of death thronged cold and dear. 
But in the eyes through which that spirit looked 
A soft denial shone ; and the small voioe 
Pleaded in whispers to that mothei's heart,— 
"Oh t do not keep me here— let me go Home ; 
I'm rery tired of earth— I long for Home ; 
I'm weak and ill. and only fit fbr Home— 
And snoh a Home, sweet mother I— thsca— 'tis th«a !** 



She smiled within the sunbeam, and her hand. 
Like it, transparent seemed, as it was raised 
Pirfnting to HeaTcn. A HeaTen not ftr away — 
But near; so near that e'en her dying smile 
Seemed not to herald night, but the bright dawn 
Of an undooded and eternal day. 

The mother Iblt, as kneeling by that bed 
She tended every want, and on her breast 
Pillowed the sufltorex's head— that the fi&il shell. 
The young worn mould encircled by her arms, 
Waa crumbling fiut to dust— and that the wings 
Of a forced angd would be heaTonward spread 
Whwk earth's last gyres fall off, and the last dgh 
Followed the sunbeam, sent to light her Home. 

They called her " Lily "— Liliaa waa her name- 
But fkom her birth she seemed so waxen white— 
So fidry slight - so gentie and so pure, 
That to her father's mind she erer brought 
The image of that pale and fragile flower : 
AndsoheoaUedher**LUy." Twas a term 
In which endearment, tenderness, and hope 
Were all wreathed up ; the hope too often o r oased 
By Jealous fears, when some untoward breath 
Too roughly bent to earth the uckly flower, 
Learing it drooping on its yielding stem. 



And there she lay at laat,— almost in Hea^ 
Of Time and of Eternity a part— 
A dying, liring link, uniting those 
Who lire to die— and die to erar Uto I 



Her eyas were dosed. Her mother thought die ilfpl 
The deep that wakes no more : but 'twas not so. 
A step was on the stair— the fisding eyes 
Opened again on earth— the wasted cbeeka— 
Dimpled once more, as round the lips a smila 
Played like the shadow of a dlTor dond 
Upon a sunlit stream. *' Mother t 'tis ha— 
Tis ikther's footstep— and so rexy kind — 
So thoughtftil of his Lily, he haa left 
Hia heary boots bdow ; he pauses now— 
Clings to the rail, and sobs. I bear it all t 
He fears I am gone Home. Go, mother dear t 
Tdl him I could not go till he returned. 
I want to ibd his kiai upon my lipa; 
And take it np to HeaTsn." 

Another Bob^ 
And then a dioking whisper firom without. 
" May I oome in? If she is gone, say * Nd' 
If not, say* Tea' 111 tread so very light— 
I shall not wake her, wife. May Icomeint" 

A fidtering Tdce said, *' Oome I ** Twaa Lily's toIm; 
So he went in— a stalwart lusty man— 
A giant, with a tiny influitTs hsMrt^ 
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Wefpiag big imn tliat would not be oomtroUod. 
Oh I bow bo lovod that ebild— bow aho loYod bim I 
Tot both 10 opporite ; bor little tool 
Clinging xonnd hie— « tendril round an oik— 
A lily olMTing to a rugged rock. 



He lat beeUe her bed, and in hie baoda 
Buried hie atreaming eyea. Hia aonl rebelled: 
*' She bad no right to die— to lire hia heart ; 
Bob bhu and it» of all lifo'a tendered tiea."* 
He felt aa be oonld aay, <* Lily, lie there 
For ever dying ; but^ oh ! nerer die 
rru I die too." He thought not of hia wifb— 
8be waa hia other aelt She waa bimaelf ; 
But Lily waa their cheriahed life of lift— 
Of eadk and both a part— ao grafted on. 
That, if removed, they mnat become onoe more 
Two bodiea with two lonla— no longer one, 
Their living link deatroyed— not loving leaa, 
But aingly loving— 'twixt their hearta a gulf 
Unbridged by Lily'a love ;— a love ao pure 
Tbat not a taint of wlflahneaa waa near; 
All thia be felt, and on the future looked 
Aa on a deadatioiL 

Lilyq;»oke— 
Or wbiapered rather— but a thunder peal 
Would leaa affect bim than her ainking tones : 
** Baiae me, dear ihther ; take me to your breaat— 
Tour broad kind breaat, lo ftill of love for me — 
Twill reat me on my road— tia half-way Home 1 



And then he nae, and round her waated form 

Hia brawny arma before whoee mighty atrength 

TIm maasive anvil quivered, aa hia handa 

Swung high the ponderoua iledge— or in whoee gripe 

The flaiy ateed atood oonquered and aubdued 

Cloaed, aa the breath of heaven, or Qod'a own love, 
8o lightly, Boftly, gently, hemmed they In 
The little dying child. Then there be aat» 
Her fkoe upon hia breaat, and on hia knee 
Her tearleaa moiber^a head ; for all her teara 
Wen inly wopt, dropping like molten lead 
Upon her breaking heart. 

Farin theweat 
Long wavee of crimaon douda itretohed o*er the billa ; 
And through thoae douda, aa in a aea of blood. 
The Bun tank alowly down. Ere hia last ray 
Glanced upwards iSrom the earth, the father felt 
His LUy lift her head— celeatial light 
Beamed from her eyea, aa for the laat embrace. 
She to her mother turned, and then to him : 
"They beckon me," she said ; *'I come I I come I* 
Around hia neck ahe twined her fkded anna, 
lUaing obedient to her heavenly call ; 
Again he preiaed her lipa, but in the kiaa 
Her aoul, enfhmobiaed, bounded from ita thrall ; 
Ita crumbling iiotten drooped upon hia heart- 
Hie aagd waa at Home 1 



THE ROOKS RETURNING TO THEIR 

NESTS. 

[The Bkv. Gilbbbt Whitb (1720-1793) published a 
aerlea of letters addreeeed by him to Pennant and Dainee 
Barrington, deecriptive of the natural objects and ap- 
pearancea of the parish of Selbome in Hampshire. 
White was rector of this pariah, and had spent in it the 
greater part of .his life, engaged in literary oceupatlona 
and the study of nature. His minute and intereeting 
fikcts, the entire devotion of the amiable author to hia 
aut^ect, and the easy elegance and simplicity of his style, 
render ** WhiUi'9 HiMtorff^* a universal favourite — tiuine- 
tblng like Izaak Walton*s book on Angling, which all 
admire, and hundreds have endeavoured to copy. The 
retired naturallat was too fall of fkcts and obeervatlony 
to liavo room for sentimental writing, yet in aentenoee 
like the following — however humble be the theme — ^wa 
may trace no common power of picturesque painting :] 

The evening proceedings and manoeuvres 
of the rooks are curious and amusing in the 
autumn. Just before dusk, they return in 
long strings from the foraging of the day, 
and rendezvous by thousands over Selbome 
down, where they wheel round in the air, 
and sport and dive in a playful manner, all 
the wnile exerting their voices, and makin<>^ 
a loud cawing, which, being blended and 
softened by the distance that we at the vil- 
lage are below them, becomes a confused 
noise or chiding ; or rather a pleasing mur- 
mur, very engaging to the imagination, and 
not unlike the cry of a pack of hounds in 
hollow echoing woods, or the rushing of the 
winds in tall trees, or the tumbling of the tide 
npon a pebbly shore. When this ceremony is 
over, with the last gleam of day they retire 
for the night to the deep beechen woods of 
Tisted ana Ropley. We remember a little 
girl, who, as she was going to bed, used to 
remark on such an occurrence, in the true 
spirit of physico-theology, that the rooks 
were saying their prayers ; and yet this 
child was much too young to be aware that 
the Scriptures have said of the Deity, 
that " he feedeth the ravens who call upon 
him." 



A CAT ADOPTING YOUNG SQUIR- 
RELS. 

A boy has taken three little young squir- 
rels in their nest, or drq/j as it is called in 
these parts. These small creatures he put 
under the care of a cat who had lately lost 
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her kittens, and finds that she nurses and 
suckleftthem with the same assiduity and 
afiection as if thej were her own offspring. 
This circumstance corroborates my suspi- 
cion that the mention of exposed and ae- 
serted children being nurtured by female 
beasts of prey who had lost their young, 
may not oe so improbable an incident as 
many have supposed ; and therefore may 
be a justification of those authors who have 
gravely mentioned what some have deemed 
to be a wild and improbable story. 

So many people went to see the little 
squirrels suckled bv a cat, that the foster 
mother became jealous of her charge, and 
in pain for their safety, and therefore hid 
them over the ceiling, where one died. 
This circumsiance shows her affection for 
these foundlings, and that she supposes the 
squirrels to be her own young. Tnus hens, 
when they have hatched ducklings, are 
equally attached to them as if they were 

their own chickens. 

OiuuT Wkitb. 



NIGHT HABITS OF POULTRY. 

The earnest and early propensity of the 
gallinsB to roost on high is very observable 
and discovers a strong dread impressed on 
their spirits respecting vermin that may 
annoy them on the ground during the hours 
of darkness. Hence, poultry, if left to them- 
selves and not housed, will perch the winter 
through on yew-trees and fir-trees; and 
turkeys and guinea-fowls, heavy as they are, 
get up into apple-trees. Pheasants also, in 
uie woods, sleep on trees to avoid foxes ; 
while pea-fowls climb to the tops of the high- 
est trees round their owner's house for se- 
curity, let the weather be ever so cold or 
blowing. Partridges, it is true, roost on 
the ground, not having the faculty of perch- 
ing ; but then the same fear prevails in their 
minds ; for through apprehensions from 
pole-cats and stoats, they never trust them- 
selves to coverts, but nestle together in the 
midst of large fields, far removed from 
hedges and coppices, which they love to 
haunt in the day, and where at that season 
they can skulk more secure firom the ravages 
of rapacious birds. 

As to ducks and geese, their awkward 
splay-web feet forbid uiem to settle on trees : 
they therefore, in the hours of darkness ana 



danger, betake themselves to their own ele- 
ment, the water, where amidst large lakes 
and pools, like ships riding at anchor, they 
float the whole nignt long in peace and se- 
curity. 

OiUBST Wmn. 



SIGHS FOR REST. 

[SwALD GHBianAM TOM Kuut. Born In 1716, nt 
ZobUn, Pomeiin» ; died in 1769, from % wound recolred 
at the battle of Kunendorf. He baa been called **the 
Gennan ThoniBon,** from having imitated "The Sea- 
■oni " in hie poem, *' Spring.*'] 

sllTer brook, my leieare'e early eooOier, 
When wilt thon mnrmnr Inllabies again ? 

When efaall I trace thy eliding emooth and imoothar. 
While kingflehen along thy reede complain ? 

Alkr from thee, with care and toll oppreeeed. 

Thy image itill can calm my troubled breart. 

ye fair grorea and odoroue Tiolet Talleyi^ 
Oirt with a garland blue of hilla around ; 

Thon quiet lake, where, when Aurora ealliea. 
Her golden tr eee n eeem to fweep the ground : 

Soft moMy turf, on which I wont to stray, 

For me no longer bloom thy flowerets gay. 

Thou, who behind the linden's flagrant boughs, 
Wonld'st lurk to bear me blow the mellow flnli^ 

Speak, Echo, shall I never know repose? 
Must every muse I wooed henceforth be mate? 

How oft, while, pleased, in the thick shade I lay, 

Doris I named, and Doris thou wouldst say I 

Far now are fled the pleasures once so dear. 
Thy welcome words no longer meet my calls, 

No sympathetic tone assails the ear. 
Death from a thousand mouths of iron bawls : 

There brook and meadow barmletB joys bestow. 

Here grows but danger, and here flows but woa. 

As when the chilly winds of March arise. 
And whirl the howling dust in eddies swift, 

The sunbeams wither in the dimmer skies, 
0*er the young ears the sand and pebbles drift : 

So the war rages, and tbeftirlous forces 

The air with smoke bespread, the fleld with corsta 

The vineyard bleeds, and trampled Is the com, 
Orchards but beat the kettles of the camp. 

Her youthAil friend the bride beholds, forlorn, 
Crushed like a flower beneath the horse's tramp: 

Vain is her shower of tears that bathes the dead. 

As dews on roses plucked and soon to fkde. 
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Thcra IUm a child ; his tld the father lendi. 
But wTithing falls by random bullets battered ; 

With his leot breath the boy to Qod cemmende, 
Nor knows that both by the same blow were shat- 
tered: 

80 Boreas, when he stirs his mighty wings, 

The blooming hop, and its sapportance, flings. 



like the fond lorer, whose too danUng flame 
Torbids him to discern, ye*re mocked by fkte. 

If fortune give me neither wealth nor ikme. 
At leest I do not gmdge them to the great 

A heart at ease, a home where friends reeort, 

I would not change for tinsel, or for court 

Thou best of carpets, spread thee at my feet I 
Meadow, brook, reeds, beside you let me dwell I 

Qoldis but saad, not worth these murmurs sweet; 
These branchy shades all palaoe-rooft exceL 

When of your hills my wandering Tisions dream 

The world's as little to me as they seem. 



SCARRON'S DESCRIPTION OP HIM- 

SELF. 

[Paul Soabbos, bom in Paris in IfilO, was of no- 
ble descent and was at first destined for the church, but 
he spent his youth in dissipations and was finally 
deprived of the use of his legs by paralysis. He then 
took up literature as a profession and soon became noted 
for his talent for burlesque. In 1662 he married Fran- 
9olse d*Anbign^ afterwards Madame Maintenon, and 
their house was a rendexrous for all the Parisian wits. 
All his friends were taxed by his requests for money, 
In pressing which he had no delicacy. He wrote 
Tke Scholar of BaJamanoa, 2VaMtC|f of Vm JBmM, and 
Oamdn JBomanoe, besides some burlesque comedies, 
witty tales and numerous Terses. He died in 16(K). 
Our extract is the Introduction to the **Gomic Bo- 
manoe.**] 

Reader, you who have never seen me, and 
who perhaps trouble jonrself very little 
about me — ^for there is not much to be gain- 
ed bj seeinff a person made like me — know 
that I shoum not be anxious that you should 
see me, if I had not learned that some face- 
tious wits make themselves merry at the ex- 
pense of my misfortunes, and depict me 
as quite difi^rent from what I am. Some 
say that I am a cripple in a bowl ; others, 
that I have no thighs, and that I am put on 
the table in a box, where I chatter like a 
winking magpie ; and others that my hat is 
&8tened to a cord that's attached to a pul- 
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ley, and that I raise and lower it to salute 
those who come to see me. I think I ought, 
in conscience, to prevent them from telling 
any more lies ... I would have had my- 
self well painted, if any painter had dared 
to undertake it. In default of the painting, 
I intend to tell you as nearly as I can what 
sort of a fellow I am. 

I have left thirty years behind me. If I 
et to forty, I shall add many pains to those 

have already suffered for eight or nine 
years. I have had a good figure, though 
short My illness has shortened it by a ffood 
foot. My head is rather large for my height. 
I have a pretty full face for my meagre body ; 
hair enough not to need a wig ; I have many 
white ones in spite of the proverb ; pretty 
good sight, though my eyes are rather large : 
they are blue ; one is more deeply set than 
the other, on the side that I bend my head. 
I have a nose of tolerably good shape. My 
teeth, which used to be squares of pearl, are 
of the colour of wood, and will soon be the 
colour of slate. I have lost one and a half 
on the left side, and two-and-a-half on the 
right, and two are a little chipped. My 
legs and my thighs formed at nrst an ob- 
tuse angle, and then a right angle, and at 
last an acute angle. My thighs and my 
body made another : and my head bending 
down on my chest, I am pretty much like 
a Z. My arms are shortened as well as my 
legs, ana my fingers as well as my arms. 
In fact, I am an epitome of human misery. 
That's pretty nearly how I look. 

Since I am in such a fair way, I will tell you 
something of m^ temper. Besides, this 
introduction is written just to make the book 
bigger, at the request of the bookseller, who 
is afraid he will not get back the expenses 
of printing, but for that it would be of no 
use, just like a good many others. But it 
is no new thing to commit folly out of good 
nature, besides those that one does on one's 
own account. 

I have always been rather passionate, 
rather fond of good things, and rather idle. 
I often call my valet a fool, and soon after, 
sir. I hate nobody ; God send they may treat 
me the same. I am very comfortable when 
I have any money, and should be still 
more comfortable it I had my health. I 
enjoy myself very well in company. I am 
very content when I am alone. 1 bear my 
troubles pretty patiently. 

But it seems to me that my introduction 
is long enough, and that it is time for me 
to make an end. 
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THE BIVOUAC OP THE DEAD. 

[Th« following odo, by THaoDOBa O* Hara, form«d 
a part of the ceremoniM at the dedicatioii of the moun- 
ment to the loldierfl of Kentocky who fell in the war 
with Mexico.] 

The mnffled drum's waA roll haa beat 

The foldier's laat tattoo ; 
Ko more on lifers parade ehall meet 

That brave and fallen few. 
On Fame's eternal camping-ground 

Their silent tents are spread. 
And Glory guards with solemn round 

The birouac of the dead. 

"No rumor of the foe's adrance 

Now swells upon the wind, 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 

Of loved ones left behind ; 
No TisioB of the morrow's strife 

The warrior's dream alarmi; ; 
No braying horn nor screaming fife 

At dawn shall call to arms. 

Their shivered swords are red with rust, 

Their plnmM heads are bowed. 
Their haughty banner trailed in dust, 

Is now their martial shroud — 
And plenteous funeral tears have washed 

The red stains from each brow, 
And the proud forms by battle gashed 

Are free from anguish now. 

The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 

The bugle's stirring blast, 
The charge, the dreadftil cannonade, 

The din and shout are passed — 
Nor War's wild note, nor Glory's peal 

Shall thrill with fierce delight, 
Those breasts that never more may fMl 

The rapture of the fight 

Like the fierce northern hurricane 

That sweeps his great plateau. 
Flushed with the triumph yet to gain. 

Game down the serried foe— 
Who heard the thunder of the fray 

Break o'er the field beneath, 
Knew well the watchword <rf that day 

Was Yiotory or Death. 

Full many a moth rr's breath has swept 

0' er Angostura's plain, 
And long the pitying sky has wept 

Above Its mouldered slain. 
The raven's scream or eagle's flight, 

Or shepherd's pensive lay, 
Alone now wake each solemn height 

That frowned o'er that dread fray. 



Sons of the dark and bloody ground, 

Te must not slumber there, 
Where stranger steps and tongues resound 

Along the heedless air ; 
Tour own inoud land's heroic soil 

Shall be your fitter grave ; 
She claims from war its richest spoil — 

The ashes of her brave. 

Thus 'neath their parent tnif th«y nati 

Far from the gory field. 
Borne to a Spartan mother's breast 

On many a bloody shield. 
The sunshine of thefr native sky 

Smiles softly on them here, 
And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 

The hero's sepulchre, 

Best on, embalmed and sainted dead I 

Dear as the blood ye gave. 
No impious footsteps here shall tread 

The herbage of your grave ; 
Nor shall your glory be forgot 

While Fame her record keeps. 
Or Honour points the hallowed qwt 

Where Yalor proudly sleeps. 

Yon marble minstrel's voiceless stone 

In deathless song shall tell, 
When many a Tanlshed year has flown. 

The story how ye fell ; 
Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter's blight, 

Nor time's remorseless doom. 
Can dim one ray of holy light 

That gilds your glorious tomb. 



THE BATTLE OF MOUNT VESU- 
VIUS. 

A YICTOBT TO WHICH ROME OWED HER CON- 
QUEST OF THE WORLD. 

[Thomas Abnold, d. d., the eminent educator and 
historian, was bom at Cowes, Isle of Wight, June 13, 
1795. He was educated at Oxford, in which University 
he subsequently became regius professor of history. 
As head-master of Bugby school, Dr. Arnold wielded 
a vast and beneficent influence. His chief literary woiIe 
— left incomplete,— is a HMory of BotM^ from which we 
offer a quotation. Dean Stanley says : ** His [Dr. Ar- 
nold's] greatness did not consist in the pre-eminence 3f 
any single quality, but In several remarkable powen^ 
thoroughly leavened and pervaded by an ever-increae- 
ing moral nobleness." He died June 12, 1842, leaving 
two sons, one of whom Is the dlsttnguiahed poet, Mat* 
thew Arnold.] 

When the Latins sent their two praetors 
as ambassadors to Rome, it is evident that 
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no actiye warfare could be going on in 
Campania. Latin garrisons had probably 
wintered there to repel plundering parties 
of the Samnites ; ana the Latin army would 
march thither as soon as the season for 
military operations arrived, to renew their 
invasion of Samnium. No expectation 
seems to have been entertained tnat their 
proposal of an equal union would be an- 
swered by an immediate declaration of war. 
Certain it is that the breach of the old al- 
liance was far more to be charged on the 
Romans than on them ; for the Romans had 
deserted them in the midst of a war jointly 
undertaken by the two nations, and had 
made peace with the common enemy ; and 
the Campanians, who had originally joined 
the alliance to obtain protection against the 
Samnites, had no choice but to follow the 
Latins, as from them alone was that protec- 
tion now to be hoped for. But the oppor- 
tunity was tempting, and the Romans, tak- 
ing advantage of the earliness of the season, 
when the Latins might scarcely be prepared 
for active operations, hastily declared war, 
and dispatched both consuls with two 
consular armies, not by the direct road into 
Campania by Tarracina or by the Liras, 
but by a circuitous route at the back of 
their enemies* country, through the terri- 
tory of the Marsians and Pelignians into 
Samnium. There the consuls were joined 
by the Samnite army ; and their combined 
forces then descended from the mountains 
of Samnium, and encamped in presence of 
the enemy on the plain of Capua, with a 
retreat open into the country of the Sam- 
nites on their rear, but with the whole 
army and territory of the hostile confederacy 
interposed between them and Rome. 

While the Romans and Latins lay^ here 
over against each other, the consuls issued 
an order strictiy forbidding all irregular 
skirmishing, or single encounters with the 
enemy. Tney wished to prevent the confu- 
sion which might arise in chance combats 
between two parties alike in arras and in 
language : perhaps also they wished to 
stop all intercourse with the Latins, lest the 
enemy should discover their real strength, 
or lest old feelings of kindness should re- 
vive in the soldiers' minds, and they should 
begin to ask whether they had any sufficient 
grounds of quarrel. It was on this occa- 
sion that T. Manlius, the consul's son, was 
challenged by Geminus Metius, of Tuscu- 
^um, and, heedless of the order of the gen- 
erals, he accepted the challenge and slew 



his antagonist. The young man returned 
in triumph to the camp, and laid his spoils 
at his father's feet ; but the consul, turning 
away from him, immediately summoned the 
soldiers to the prsetorium, and ordered hi8« 
son to be beheaded before them. All were 
struck with horror at the sight, and the 
younger soldiers, from a natural sympathy 
with youth and courage, regarded the con- 
sul with abhorrence to the latest hour of 
his life ; but fear and respect were mingled 
with their abhorrence, and strict obedience, 
enforced by so dreadful an example, was 
felt by all to be indispensable. 

The stories which we are obliged to fol- 
low, shifting their scene as rapidly and un- 
connectedly as our old drama, transport 
the two armies without a word of explana- 
tion from the neighborhood of Capua to the 
foot of Mount Vesuvius, where, on the road 
which led to Veseris, according to their own 
way of expressing it, the decisive batUe 
was fought. 

He who had been present at the last 
council held by the Roman generals before 
they parted to take their respective stations 
in the line, might have seen that having 
planned for the coming battle all that skill 
and ability could devise, they were ready to 
dare all that the most heroic courage could 
do or suffer : the aruspices had been con- 
sulted as to the import of the signs given 
by the entrails of the sacrifice; their an- 
swer had been made known to the princi- 
pal officers of the army ; and with it the 
determination of the consuls, that, on 
whichever side of the battie the Romans 
should first begin to give ground, the con- 
sul who commanded m that quarter should 
forthwith devote himself, and the hosts of 
the enemy with himself, to the gods of death 
and to the grave : " for fate," said they, " re- 
quires the sacrifice of a general from one 
party, and of an army from the other ; one 
of us, therefore, will be the general that 
shall perish, that the army which is to per- 
ish also may not be ours, but the army of 
the Latins." 

We have seen that the arms and tactics 
of both armies were precisely similar. In 
each there were two grand divisions, the 
first forming the ordinary line of battle, and 
the second the reserve ; the latter being, in 
point of numbers, considerably the strongest. 
The first division, however, was subdivided 
into two equal parts, the first of which, 
known by the name of the Hastati, con- 
sisted of ught and heavy armed soldiers, in 
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the proportion of one-third of the former to 
two-thirds of the latter ; the second part, 
called the Principes, contained the flower 
of the whole army, all heavj-armed men, 
.in the vigour of their age, and most perfect- 
ly and splendidly accoutred. The reserve, 
forming in itself a complete army, contained 
a three-fold subdivision ; one-third of it was 
composed of veteran heavy-armed soldiers, 
the Triarii ; another third of light-armed, 
Rorarii ; and the remainder were mere su- 
pernumeraries, Accensi, who were destined 
to supply the places of those who should have 
fallen in Uie nrst line, or to act with the re- 
serve in cases of the last extremity. These 
divisions beinff the same in both armies, the 
generals on either side knew precisely the 
force and nature of the enemy's reserve, 
and could calculate the movements of their 
own accordingly. .... 

The Roman and Latin legions were op- 
posed to each other. The Samnites and 
Hemicans, who formed one wing of the 
Roman army, must in like manner have 
been opposed to the nations of their own or 
of a kinared stock, the Gampanians, Sidici- 
nians, and Volscians. Of the Roman line 
itself, the legions on the right were com- 
manded by Titus Manlius, those on the left 
by Publius Decius. 

The battle began with the encounter of 
the hastati, who formed on each side, as we 
have seen, the first division of the first line. 
Consisting both of light and heavy-armed 
soldiers, they closed with each other with 
levelled pikes, amidst showers of darts from 
their light-armed men, who either skirm- 
ished in the intervals between the maniples 
of the pikemen. or, sheltered behind them, 
threw tneir missiles over the heads of their 
comrades into the line of the enemy. 

In this conflict the right wing of the 
Latins prevailed, and the Roman hastati of 
the left wing fell back in disorder upon the 
principes, who formed what may be called 
the main battle. 

Decius then called aloud for M. Valerius, 
the pontifez mazimus. " The gods," he 
said, '* must help us now,'' and he bade the 
pontifez dictate to him the form of words 
m which he was to devote himself and the 
legions of the enemy to the gods of death. 
It should be remembered that, to Decius, 
as one of the commons, all the ceremonies 
of the Roman religion were an unknown 
mystery. The pontifez bade him take his 
consular toga, and wrap it around his head, 
patting out his hand from under it to hold 



it to his face, and to set his feet upon a 
javelin, and so to utter the set of words 
which he should dictate. When thev had 
been duly spoken, the consul sent his lictors 
to his coUeague, to say that he had devoted 
himself to death for Uie deliverance of the 
Roman army. Then, with his toga wrap- 
ped around his body, after the fashion 
adopted in sacrifices to the gods, he sprung 
upon his horse, armed at all points, plungea 
amidst the ranks of the enemy^ and was 
slain. Such an example of self^evotion in 
a general, is in all cases inspiriting ; but 
the Romans beheld in this not only the 
heroic valour of Decius, but the certain de- 
votion of their enemies to the vengeance of 
the gods : what was due from themselves to 
the powers of death, Decius had paid for 
them; so, like men freed from a burden, 
they rushed on with light and cheerful 
hearts, as if appointed to certain vic- 
tory. 

The Latins too understood the meaning 
of Decius* death, when they saw his dress 
and heard his words of devotion ; and no 
doubt it produced on their minds something 
of dismay. But soon recovering, the main 
battles on both sides closed in fierce onset ; 
and though the light troops of the Roman 
reserve were also brought into action, and 
skirmished amount the maniples of the 
hastati and principes, yet victory seemed 
disposed to favor the Latins. 

In this eztremity Manlius, well knowing 
that in a contest so equal the last reserve 
brought into the field on either side would 
inevitably decide the day, still kept back 
the veterans of his second line, ana called 
forward only his accensi or supernumera- 
ries, whom for this very purpose he had. 
contrary to the usual custom, furnished 
with complete arms. The Latins mistook 
these for the veterans, jor triarii, and think- 
ing that the last reserve of the Romans was 
now engaged, they instantly brought up 
their own. The Romans struggled valiant- 
ly, but at last were beginning to give way. 
when, at a signal given, the real reserve of 
the Roman veterans started forwards, ad- 
vanced through the intervals of the waver* 
ing line in front of them, and with loud 
cheers charged upon the enemy. Such a 
shock at such a moment, was irresistible ; 
they broke through the whole army of the 
Latins almost without loss ; the battle 
became a butchery, and according to the 
usual results of engagements fought hand 
to hand, where a broken army can neither 
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fight nor flji nearly three-fonrths of the 
Latins were Killed or taken. 

How far the Samnites contributed to this 
▼ictory ; whether they, after having beaten 
the Volscians and Gampanians, threatened 
the flank of the Latins at the moment of the 
last charge of the Roman veterans, there 
was no Samnite historian to tell, and no 
Roman annalist would tell truly. Nor need 
we wonder at this ; for if we had onlv cer- 
tain English accounts of the battle of Wa- 
terloo, who would know that the Prussians 
had any effectual share in that day's vie- 
torv? 

If the importance of a battle be a just 
reason for dwelling upon it in detail, then I 
may be excused for having described mi- 
nutely this great action between the Romans 
and Latins under Mount Vesuvius ; for to 
their victory on that day, securing to them 
forever the alliance of Latium, the Romans 
owed their conquest of the world. 



THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

[WiLUAM Oboii., Lokd Bubluoh. Bom 1520 ; died 
i598. He WM one of the fltToritee of Queen Elizabeth 
and for forty yean her wcretary of state. HJa charao- 
terietica as a minister are reflected in hie eole literary 
production, Preeepb or Dirtcliotu /or Ot* WM Ordmimg of 
a M<m*» Lff^f firom which wo quote.] 

When it shall please God to bring thee to 
man's estate, use great providence and cir- 
cumspection in choosing thy wife. For 
firom thence will spring all thy future good 
or evil. And it is an action of life like unto 
a stratagem of war, wherein a man can err 
but once. If thy estate be good, match near 
home and at leisure ; if weak, far off and 
quickly. Inquire diligently of her disposi- 
tion, and how her parents have been inclined 
in their youth. Let her not be poor, how 
generous soever. For a man can Duy noth- 
ing in the market with gentility. Nor choose 
a base and uncomely creature altogether for 
wealth ; for it will cause contempt in others, 
and loathing in thee. Neither make choice 
of a dwarf, or a fool ; for, by the one thou 
shalt beget a race of pigmies; the other 
will be thy continual disgrace, and it will 
yirke thee to hear her talk. For thou shalt 
find it, to thy great grief, that there is noth- 
ing more fulsome than a she-fool. 

DOMESTIC ECOKOMT. 

And touching the guiding of thy house, 



let thy hospitality be moderate, and, accord* 
ine to the means of thy estate, rather plenti- 
ful than sparing, but not costly. For I 
never knew any man grow poor by keeping 
an orderly table. But some consume them- 
selves through secret vices, and their hospi- 
tality bears the blame. But banish swinish 
drunkards out of thine house, which is a vice 
impairing health, consuming much, and 
makes no show. I never heard praise as- 
cribed to the drunkard, but for the well- 
bearing of his drink ; which is a better com- 
mendation for a brewer's horse or a dray- 
man, than for either a gentleman or a 
serving-man. Beware thou spend not above 
three of four parts of thy revenues; nor 
above a third part of that in thy house. For 
the other two parts will do no more than 
defray thy eztraordinaries, which always 
surmount the ordinary by much ; otherv^i'se 
thou shalt live like a rich beggar, in con- 
tinual want And the needy man can 
never live happily nor contentedly. For 
every disaster makes him ready to mortgage 
or sell. And that gentleman who sells an 
acre of land, sells an ounce of credit. For 
gentility is nothing else but ancient riches. 
So that if the foundation shall at any time 
sink, the building must needs follow. 



PRECEDENCE. 

Tie firrt the true and then the heantlAil, 
Not first the beautiful and then the true ; 

Firrt the wild moor, with rock and reed and pool. 
Then the gay garden, rich in scent and hue. 

*Ti8 first the good and then the beautiftal, — 
Not first the beantlftal and then the good ; 

Ilrst the rough seed, sown in the rougher soft. 
Then the fiower-blossom, or the branching wood. 

Not first the glad and then the sorrowfhl, — 
But first the sorrowftil, and then the glad ; 

Tears for a day,— for earth of tears is ftill. 
Then we forget that we were erer sad. 

Not first the bright, and after that the dark,— 
But first the dark, and ofter that the bright; 

Tirst the thick cloud, and then the rainbow*s arc. 
First the dark grare, then resurrection-light. 

*Tl8 first the night,— stem night of storm and war,- 
Long night of heary dauds and TeUed skies ; 

Then the far sparkle of the Morning-star, 
That bids the saints awake and dawn arise. 

HoBATHJi BovAm. 
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LORNA DOONB. 

[Biduurd Doddzidfe Blackmore, bomat LoBgworth, 
Berkahin, 1825. The mq of a dngjinaii, aad the 
detwmdint of an old Vorth DaTon fiunilj, and of the 
cttlebratad Dr. Doddridga ; «dacatod at Exeter Coll«ge^ 
Ozfnd, and oalled to thie bar, bat did not praotiie. 
Hie ohief poetical works are: — Poemt by MeUuUer: 
BpuUia: Tki BuifU <tf ifu Blade Bea: KadUha; The 
Fate qf FrafdcUn; and the Oeorgice ef VirgU, trana* 
lated into heroic conplete. Hie norele are:— C/ara 
VoMghan: Oradock KoweU, a tale of the New Foieet; 
Loma Looju (pabllehed \>j H. Low, Manton, A Co.); and 
the Ifoul qf Sker, which orifinallj appeared in JKodb* 
teoedPe Magaxine. The Timet eaye of Mr. Blaokmore : 
"Hie deecriptione are wonderfully Tivid and natural 
Hie pages are brightened eTeiywhere with great hnm- 
oor ; the quaint dry turns of thought remind yon oooa- 
lionally of Fielding.*"] 

[The Doones of Bagworthj Forest were a 
band of outlawi who, in the troublous times of 
the seyenteenth century, contrived for years to 
defy law and order. They were a stalwart 
race, the terror of the country round, and no 
outsider would venture into their wild retreat. 
Loma — a beautiful and charming girl — was 
brought up amongst these men ; but she was 
shielded from their brutality by the chief, Sir 
Bnaor Doone (whose grandchild she believed 
herself to be), and by the Counsellor — ^the cun- 
ning adviser of the band. The latter protected 
her because he knew that she was not a Doone 
at all, but the heiress of vast wealth, which he 
hoped to share by uniting her to his son, Car- 
ver Doone. Lorna, however, loved, and was 
devotedly loved by John Ridd, an honest yeo- 
man, of herculean frame, whose father had 
been slain by the Doones. During " the Great 
Winter" when snow fell for weeks, old Sir 
Bnsor died, and Loma was placed in sad peril 
John Ridd himself tells the story.] 

When I started on my road across the hills 
and valleys (which now were pretty much alike), 
the utmost I could hope to do was to gain the 
crest of hills, and look into the Doone Olen. 
Hence I might at least descry whether Lorna 
still was safe, by the six nests still remaining 
(a signal arranged by the lovers), and the view 
of the Captain's house. When I was come to 
the open country, far beyond the sheltered 
homestead, and in the full brunt of the wind, 
the keen blast of the cold broke on me, and 
the mighty breadth of snow. Moor and high- 
land, £eld and common, cliff and vale, and 
watercourse, over all the rolling folds of misty 
white were flung. There was nothing square 
or jagged left, there was nothing perpendicular; 
all the rugged lines were eased, and all the 
breaches smoothly filled. Curves, and mounds, 



and rounded heavings took the place of rock 
and stump ; and all the country looked as if a 
woman's hand had been on it. 

Through the sparkling breadth of white, 
which seemed to glance my eyes away, and 
past the humps of laden trees, bowing their 
backs like a woodman, I contrived to get along, 
half sliding and half walking, in places where 
a plain-shodden man must have sunk, and 
waited freezing, till the thaw should come to 
him. For although there had been such violent 
frost every night upon the snow, the snow itself 
having never thawed even for an hour, had 
never coated over. Hence it was as soft and 
light as if all had fallen yesterday. In places 
where no drift had been, but rather off than on 
to them, three feet was the least of depth; but 
where the wind had chased it round, or any 
draught led like a funnel, or anything opposed 
it, there you might very safely say that it ran 
up to twenty feet, or thirty, or even fifty, and 
I believe sometimes a hundred. 

At last I got to my spy-hill (as I had b^gun 
to call it), although I never should have known 
it but for what it looked on. And even to 
know this last again required all the eyes of 
love, soever sharp and vigilant For all the 
beautiful Glen Doone (shaped from out the 
mountains, as if on purpose for the Doones, 
and looking in the summer-time like a sharp- 
cut vase of green) now was besnowed half up 
the sides, and at either end so, that it was 
more like the white basins wherein we boil 
plum-puddings. Not a patch of grass was 
there, not a black branch of a tree : all was 
white ; and the little river flowed beneath an 
arch of snow, if it managed to flow at all. 

Now this was a great surprise to me ; not 
only because I believed Glen Doone to be a 
place outside all frost, but also because I 
thought perhaps that it was quite impossible 
to be cold near Loma. And now it strack me 
all at once that perhaps her ewer was frozen 
(as mine had been for the last three weeks, re- 
quiring embers around it), and perhaps her 
window would not shut, any more than mine 
would; and perhaps she wanted blankets. This 
idea worked me up to such a chill of sympathy, 
that seeing no Doones now about, and doubting 
if any g^ns would go off in this state of the 
weather, and knowing that no man could catch 
me up (except with shoes like mine), I even 
resolved to slide the cliffs, and bravely go to 
Loma. 

It helped me much in this resolve, that the 
snow came on again, thick enough to blind a 
man who had not spent his time among it, as 
I had done now for days and days. There- 
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fore I took mj neatsfoot oil, which now was | 
clogged like honey, and rubbed it hard into mj 
leg-joints, so far as I could reach them. And 
then I set my back and elbows well against a 
finow-drift, hanging fiar adown the cliff, and 
laying some of the Lord's Prayer, threw my- 
self on ProYidence. Before there was time to 
thinker dream, I landed very beautifully upon 
a ridge of run-up snow in a quiet comer. My 
good shoes, or boots, presenred me from going 
far beneath it ; though one of them was sadly 
strained, where a grub had gnawed the ash, 
in the early summer-time. Having set myself 
aright, and being in good spirits, I made boldly 
across the valley (where the snow was furrowed 
hard), being now afraid of nobody. 

If Loma had looked out of the window, she 
would not have known me, with those boots 
upon my feet, and a well-cleaned sheepskin 
over me, bearing my own (J.R.) in red, just 
between my shoulders, but covered now in 
snow-flakes. The house was partly drifted up, 
though not so much as ours was ; and I crossed 
the little stream almost without knowing 
that it was under me. At first, being pretty 
safe against interference from the other huts, 
by virtue of the blinding /snow and the diffi- 
culty <^ walking, I examined all the windows; 
but these were coated so with ice, like ferns 
and flowers and dazzling stars, that no one 
could so much as g^ess what might be inside 
of theuL Moreover I was afraid of prying 
narrowly into them, aa it was not a proper 
thing where a maiden might be: only I wanted 
to know just this, whether she were there or 
not. 

Taking nothing by this movement, I was 
forced, much against my will, to venture to 
the door and knock, in a hesitating manner, 
not being sure but what my answer might be 
the mouth of a carbine. However it was not 
BO, for I heard a pattering of feet and a whis- 
pering going on, and then a shrill voice through 
the keyhole, asking, ** Who's theiel" 

" Only me, John Ridd," I answered ; upon 
which I heard a little laughter, and a little 
sobbing, or something that was like it ; and 
then the door was opened about a couple of 
inches, with a bar behind it still; and then the 
little voice went on, — 

" Put thy finger in, young man, with the 
old ring on it. But mind thee, if it be the 
wrong one, thou shalt never draw it back 
again." 

Laughing at Owenny's mighty threat, I 
showed my finger in the opening: upon which 
she let me in, and barred the door again like 



" What is the meaning of all this, Gwenny?*' 
I asked, as I slipped about on the floor, for I 
could not stand there firmly with my great 
snow-shoes on. 

"Maning enough, and bad maning too," 
the Cornish girl made answer. *' Us be shut 
in here, and starving, and durstn't let anybody 
in upon us. I wish thou wer't good to ate, 
young man : I could manage most of thee." 

I was so frightened by her eyes, full of wolf* 
ish hunger, that I could only say, "Qood God!" 
having never seen the like before. Then drew 
I forth a large piece of bread, which I had 
brought in case of accidents, and placed it in 
her hands. She leaped at it, as a starving dog 
leaps at sight of his supper, and she set her 
teeth in it, and then withheld it from her lips, 
with something very like an oath at her own 
vile greediness ; and then away round the cor- 
ner with it, no doubt for her young mistress. 
1 meanwhile was occupied, to the best of my 
ability, in taking my snow-shoes off, yet won- 
dering much within myself why Loma did not 
come to me. 

But presently I knew the cause, for Gwenny 
called me, and I ran, and found my darling 
quite unable to say so much as, " John, how 
are you?" Between the hunger, and the cold, 
and the excitement of my coming, she had 
fainted away, and lay back on a chair, as 
white as the snow around us. In betwixt her 
delicate lips, Gwenny was thrusting with all 
her strength the hard brown crust of the rye- 
bread, which she had snatched from me so. 

"Ciet water, or get snow," I said; "don't 
you know what fainting is, you very stupid 
chUd?" 

"Never heered on it, in Camwall," she 
answered, trusting still to ihe bread : " be un 
the same as bleeding ?" 

** It will be directly, if you go on squeezing 
away with that crost so. Eat a piece ; I have 
got some more. Leave my darling now to 
me." 

Hearing that I had some more, the starving 
girl could resist no longer, but tore it in two, 
and had swallowed half before I had coaxed 
my Loma back to sense, and hope, and joy, 
and love. 

** I never expected to see you again. I had 
made up my mind to die, John; and to die 
without your knowing it." 

As I repelled this fearful thought in a man- 
ner highly fortifying, the tender hue flowed 
back again into her famished cheeks and lips, 
and a softer brilliance glistened from the depth 
of her dark eyes. She gave me one little 
ahranken hand, and I oonld not help a tear for it 
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''After all, MiBtress Loma/' I said, pretend- 
ing to be gay, for a smile might do her good ; 
" yon do not love me as Qwenny doee ; for she 
eyen wanted to eat me." 

"And shall, afore I haye done, young man/' 
Gwenny answered, laughing; "you come in 
here with they red chakes, and make us think 
o' sirloin." 

" Eat up your bit of brown bread, Gwenny. 
It is not good enough for your mistress. Bless 
her heart, I haye something here such as she 
neyer tasted the like of, being in such appetite. 
Look here, Loma ; smell it first. I haye had 
it ever since Twelfth-day, and kept it all the 
time for you. Annie made it That is enough 
to warrant it good cooking." 

And then I showed my great mince-pie in a 
bag of tissue paper, and I told them how the 
mince-meat was made of golden pippins finely 
shred, with the undercut of the sirloin, and 
spice and fruit accordingly and far beyond my 
knowledge. But Loma would not touch a 
morsel until she had thanked God for it, and 
giyen me the kindest kiss, and put a piece in 
Gwenny's mouth. 

I haye eaten many things myself, with yery 
great eiyoyment, and keen perception of their 
merits, and some thanks to God fbr them. 
But I neyer did enjoy a thing, that had found 
its way between my own lips, half or eyen a 
quarter as much as I now enjoyed beholding 
Loma, sitting proudly upwards (to show that 
she was faint no more) entering into that 
mince-pie, and moying all her pearls of teeth 
(inside her little mouth-place) exactly as I told 
her. For I was afraid lest she should be too 
fast in going through it, and cause herself 
more damage so, than she got of nourishment. 
But I had no need to fear at all, and Loma 
could not help laughing at me for thinking 
that she had no self-control. 

Some creatures require a deal of food (I 
myself among the number), and some can do 
with a yery little ; making, no doubt, the best 
of it. And I haye often noticed that the 
plumpest and most perfect women neyer eat so 
hard and fast as the skinny and three-cornered 
ones. These last be often ashamed of it, and 
eat most when the men be absent. Hence it 
came to pass that Loma, being the loyeliest of 
all maidens, had as much as she could do to 
finish her own half of pie ; whereas Gwenny 
Carfax (though generous more than greedy) 
ate up hers without winking, after finishing 
the brown loaf; and then I begged to know 
the meaning of this state of things. 

" The meaning is sad enough," said Loma ; 
^'and I see no way out of it. We are both to be 



staryed until I let them do what they like with 
me," 

" That is to say, until you choose to marry 
Caryer Doone, and be slowly killed by him. " 

" Slowly ! No, John, quickly. I hate him 
so intensely, that less than a week would kill 
me. 



"Not a doubt of that," said Gwenny: "oh, 
she hates him nicely then : but not half so 
much as I do." 

I told them both that this state of things could 
be endured no longer; on which point they 
agreed with me, but saw no means to help it. 
For eyen if Loma could make up her mind to 
come away with me and liye at Ployer's Bar- 
rows farm, under my good mother's care, as I 
had urged so often, behold the snow was all 
around us, heaped as high as mountains, and 
how could any delicate maiden eyer get across 
it? 

Then I spoke, with a strange tingle upon 
both sides of my heart, knowing that this 
undertaking was a serious one for all, and 
might bum our farm down, — 

" If I warrant to take you safe, and without 
much bright or hardship, Loma, will you come 
with me?" 

"To be sure I will, dear," said my beauty 
with a smile, and a glance to follow it; "I 
haye small altematiye, to starye, or go with 
you, John." 

" Gwenny, haye you courage for it ? Will 
you come with your young mistress?" 

"Will I stay behind?" cried Gwenny, in a 
yoice that settled it. And so we began to 
arrange about it ; and I was much excited. It 
was useless now to leaye it longer : if it could 
be done at all, it could not be too quickly 
done. It was theXlounsellor who had ordered, 
after all other schemes had failed, that his 
niece should haye no food until she would obey 
him. He had strictly watched the house, 
taking turns with Caryer, to ensure that none 
came nigh it bearing food or comfort But 
this eyening, they had thought it needless to 
remain on guard ; and it would haye been im- 
possible, because themselyes were busy ofiTer- 
ing high festiyal to all the yalley, in right of 
their own commandership. And Gwenny said 
that nothing made her so nearly mad with 
appetite as the account she receiyed from a 
woman of all the dishes preparing. Neyerthe- 
less she had answered brayely, — 

"Go and tell the Counsellor, and go and 
tell the Caryer, who sent you to spy upon us, 
that we shall haye a finer dish than any set 
before them." And so m troth they did 
although so little dreaming it; for no Dooae 
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that was ever bom, however much of a Carver^ 
might vie with our Annie for mince-meat. 

Now while we sat, reflecting much, and 
talking a good deal more, in spite of all the 
cold, — for I never was in a hnrry to go, when 
I had Loma with me, — she said, in her silvery 
voice, which always led me so along, as if I 
were slave to a beantifnl bell, — 

"Now, John, we are wasting time, dear. 
Yoa have praised my hair, till it carls with 
pride, and my eyes till yoa cannot see them, 
even if they are brown diamonds, which I have 
heard for the fiftieth time at least ; though I 
never saw such a jewel Don't you think that 
it is high time to put on your snow-shoes, 
John?" 

" Certainly not,*' I answered, " till we have 
settled something more. I was so cold, when 
I came in ; and now I am as warm as a cricket 
And so are yoa, you lively soul; though you 
are not upon my hearth yet" 

"Remember, John," said Loma, nestling 
for a moment to me; "the severity of the 
weather makes a great difference between na 
And you must never take advantage." 

"I quite understand all that, dear. And 
the harder it freezes the better, while that 
imderstanding continues. Now do try to be 
aerious." 

" I try to be serious ! And I have been 
trying fifty times, and could not bring you to 
it, John? Although I am sure the situation^ 
as the Counsellor always says, at the begin- 
ning of a speech, the situation, to say the 
least, is serious enough for anything. Come^ 
Owenny, imitate him." 

Owenny was famed for her imitation of the 
Counsellor making a speech; and she began to 
shake her hair, and mount unpi. a foot-stool ; 
but I really could not have t£is, though even 
Lomi^rd^ed it The troth was that my dar- 
ling maiden was in such wild ^irits at seeing 
me so unexpected, and at the prospect of release, 
and of what she had never known, quiet life 
and happiness, that, like all warm and loving 
natures, she could scarce control herself. 

"Come to this frozen window, John, and 
see them light the stack-fire. They will little 
know who looks at them. Now be very good, 
John. Tou stay in that comer, dear, and I 
will stand on this side; and try to breathe 
yourself a peep-hole through the lovely spears 
and banners. Oh, you don't know how to do 
it I must do it for you. Breathe three 
times, like that, and that; and then yon rab 
it with your fingers, before it has time to freese 

• if 

agam. 
All this she did so beautifully, with her Upa 



put up like cherries and her fingers bent half 
back, as only girls can bend them, and her 
little waist thrown out against the white of 
the snowed-up window, that I made her do it 
three times over; and I stopped her every 
time, and let it freeze again, that so she might 
be the longer. Now I knew that all her love 
was mine, every bit as much as mine was hers; 
yet I must have her to show it, dwelling upon 
every proof, lengthening out all certainty. 
Perhaps the Jealous heart is loth to own a life 
worth twice its onm. Be that as it may, I 
know that we thawed the window nicely. 

And then I saw, far down the stream (or 
rather down the bed of it, for there was no 
stream visible), a little form of fire arising, 
red, and dark, and flickering. Presently it 
caught on something and went apward boldly; 
and then it strock into many forks, and then 
it fell and rose again. 

"Do you know what all that is, John?" 
asked Loma, smiling cleverly at the manner 
of my staring. 

"How on earth should I know? Papists 
burn Protestants in the flesh; and Protestants 
bum Papists in effigy, as we mock them. 
Loma, are they going to bum any one to- 
night?" 

" No, you dear. I must rid you of these 
things. I see that you are bigoted. The 
Doones are firing Dunkery beacon to celebrate 
their new captain." 

" But how could they bring it here through 
the snow? If they have sledges, I can do 
nothing." 

"They brought it before the snow began. 
The moment poor grandfather was gone, even 
before his funeral, the young men, having 
none to check them, began at once upon it 
They had always borne a grudge against it: 
not that it ever did them harm, but because 
it seemed so insolent. 'Can't a gentleman go 
home without a smoke behind him?' I have 
often heard them saying. And though they 
have done it no serioos harm, since they threw 
the firemen on the fire, many, many years 
ago, they have often promised to bring it here 
for their candle; and now they have done it. 
Ah, now look! The tar is kindled." 

Though Loma took it so in joke, I looked 
upon it very gravely, knowing that this heavy 
outrage to the feelings of the neighbourhood 
would cause more stir than a hundred sheep 
stolen.orascoreofhousessacked. Notofcouri^ 
that the beacon was of the smallest use to any 
one, neither stopped anybody from stealing: 
nay, rather it was like the parish -knell, which 
begins when all is over> and depresses all the 
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BQiTiTora; yet I knew that we valued it, and 
were prond, and spoke of it as a mighty insti- 
tution; and even more tlian that, our vestry 
had voted, within the last two years, seven 
shillings and sixpence to pay for it, in propor- 
tion with other parishes. And one of the men 
who attended to it, or at least who was paid 
for doing so, was our Jem Slocombe's grand- 
father. 

However, in spite of all my regrets, the fire 
went up very merrily, blazing red, and w^ite, 
and yellow, as it leaped on different things. 
And the light danced on the snowdrifts with a 
misty lilac hue. I was astonished at its burn- 
ing in such mighty depths of snow; but Qwenny 
said that the wicked men had been three days 
hard at work, clearing, as it were, a cock-pit, 
for their fire to have its way. And now they 
had a mighty pile, which must have covered 
five landyards square, heaped up to a goodly 
height and eager to take fire. 

In this I saw great obstacle to what I wished 
to manage. For when this pyramid should be 
kindled thoroughly, and pouring light and 
blazes round, would not all the valley be like 
a white room full of candles ? Thinking thus, 
I was half inclined to abide my time for 
another night ; and then my second thoughts 
convinced me that I would be a fool in this. 
For lo, what an opportunity ! All the Doones 
would be drunk of course, in about three hours 
time, and getting more and more in drink as 
the night went on. As for the fire, it must 
sink in about three hours or more, and only 
cast uncertun shadows friendly to my purpose. 
And then the outlaws must cower round it, as 
the cold increased on them, helping the weight 
of the liquor; and in their jollity any noise 
would be cheered as a false alarm. Most of 
all, and which decided once for all my action, 
when these T«ild and reckless villains should 
be hot with ardent spirits, what was door, or 
wall, to stand betwixt them and my Loma? 

This thought quickened me so much that I 
touched my darling reverently, and told her 
in a few short words how I hoped to manage 
it 

"Sweetest, in two hours' time I shall be 
again with you. Keep the bar up and have 
Qwenny ready to answer any one. Ton are 
safe while they are dining, dear, and drinking 
healths, and all that stuff; and before they 
have done with that I shall be again with you. 
Have everything you care to take in a very 
little compass; and Qwenny must have no 
baggage. I shall knock loud, and then wait 
a little; and then knock twice, very softly." 

With this I folded her in my arms; and she 



looked frightened at me, not having perceived 
her danger^ and then I told Qwenny over 
again what I had told her mistress; but she 
only nodded her head and said, " Toung man, 
go and teach thy grandmother." 

To my great delight I found that the weather, 
not often friendly to lovers, and lately seeming 
so hostile, had in the most important matter 
done me a signal service; For when I had 
promised to take my love from the power of 
those wretches, the only way of escape appar- 
ent lay through the main Doone-gate. For 
though I might climb the cliffs myself, espe- 
cially with the snow to aid me, I durst not 
try to fetch Loma up them, even if she were 
not half-starved as well as partly frozen; and 
as for Qwenny's door, as we called it (that is 
to say, the little entrance from the wooded 
hollow), it was snowed up long ago to the level 
of the hills around. Therefore I was at my 
wit's end how to get them out; the passage 
by the Doone-gate being long, and dark, and 
difficult, and leading to such a weary circuit 
among the snowy moors and hilla 

But now, being homeward-bound by the 
shortest possible track, I slipped along between 
the bonfire and the boundary clifis, where I 
found a caved way of snow behind a sort of 
avalanche : so that if the Doones had been 
keeping watch (which they were not doing, 
but revelling), they could scarcely have dis- 
covered me. And when I came to my old 
ascent, where I had often scaled the cliff and 
made across the mountains, it struck me that 
I would just have a look at my first and painful 
entrance, to wit, the water-slide. I never for 
a moment imagined that this could help me 
now; for I never had dared to descend it, even 
in the finest weather; still I had a curiosity 
to know what my old friend was like with so 
much snow upon him. But to my very great 
surprise, there was scarcely any snow there at 
all, though plenty curling high over head from 
the cliff, like bolsters over it Probably the 
sweeping of the north-east wind up the narrow 
chasm had kept the showers from blocking it, 
although the water had no power under the 
bitter grip of frost. All my water-slide wai 
now less a slide than path of ice; furrowed 
where the waters ran over fluted ridges; seamed 
where wind had toosed and combed them, even 
while congealing; and crossed with little steps 
wherever the freezing torrent lingered. And 
here and there the ice was fibred with the trail 
of sludge-weed, slanting from the aide, and 
matted, so as to make resting-place. 

Lo it was easy track and channel, as if for 
the very purpose made, down which I oonld 
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goide m J sledge with Lorna sittix^^ in it. There 
were only two things to be feared : one lest the 
rolls of snow above should fall in and bury us; 
the other lest we should rush too fast, and so 
be carried headlong into the black whirlpool 
at the bottom, the middle of which was still 
unfrozen, and looking more horrible by the 
contrast Against this danger I made provi- 
sion, by fixing a stout bar across; but of the 
other we must take our chance, and trust our- 
selves to Providence. 

I hastened home at my utmost speed, and 
told my mother for Ood*s sake to keep the 
house up till my return, and to have plenty of 
fire blazing, and plenty of water boiling, and 
food enough hot for a dozen people, and the 
best bed aired with the warming-pan. Dear 
mother smiled softly at my excitement, though 
her own was not much less, I am sure, and 
enhanced by sore anxiety. Then I gave very 
strict directions to Annie, and praised her a 
little, and kissed her; and I even endeavoured 
to flatter Kliaa, lest she should be disagreeable. 

After this I took some brandy, both within 
and about me; the former,* beoause I had 
sharp work to do; and the latter in fear of 
whatever might happen, in such great cold, to 
my comrades. Also 1 carried some other pro- 
visions, grieving much at their coldness; and 
then I went to the upper linhay and took our 
new light pony-sledd, which had been made 
almost as much for pleasure as for business ; 
though God only knows how our girls could 
have found any pleasure in bumping along so. 
On the snow, however, it ran as sweetly as if 
it had been made for it; yet I durst not take 
the pony with it ; in the first place, because 
his hoo& would break through the ever-shift- 
ing surface of the light and piling snow; and 
secondly, because those ponies, coming from 
the forest, have a dreadful trick of neighing, 
and most of all in frosty weather. 

Therefore I girded my own body with a dozen 
turns of hay-rope, twisting both the ends in 
under at the bottom of my breast, and winding 
the hay on the skew a little, that the hempen 
thong might not slip between, and so cut me 
in the drawing. I put a good piece of spare 
rope in the sledd, and the cross seat with the 
back to it, which was stufibd with our own 
wool, as well as two or three fur coats: and 
then Just as I was starting, out came Annie, 
in spite of the cold, panting for fear of missing 
me, and with nothing on her head, but a lan- 
tern in one hand. 

"Oh, John, here is the most wonderful thing t 
Mother has never shown it before; and I can't 
think how she could make up her mind. She 
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had gotten it in a great well of a cupboard, 
with camphor, and spirits, and lavender. 
Lizzie says it is a most magnificent sealskin 
cloak, worthy fifty pounds, or a farthing." 

"At any rate it is soft and warm," said I, 
very calmly flinging it into the bottom of the 
sledd. " Tell mother I will put it over Loma*s 
feet." 

"Loma's feet! Oh you great fool," cried 
Annie, for the first time reviling me. "Over 
her shoulders; and be proud, you very stupid 
John." 

"It is not good enough for her feet," I 
answered, with strong emphasis; "but don*t 
tell mother I said so, Annie. Only thank her 
very kindly." 

With that I drew^y traces hard, and set 
my ashen staff into the snow, and struck out 
with my best foot foremost (the best one at 
snow-shoes, I mean), and the sledd came after 
me as lightly as a dog might follow; and Annie 
with the lantern seemed to be left behind and 
waiting, like a pretty lamp-post 

The foil moon rose as bright behind me as a 
patin of pure silver, casting on the snow long 
shadows of the few things left above, burdened 
rock, and shaggy foreland, and the labouring 
trees. In the great white desolation, distance 
was a mocking vision: hills looked nigh and 
valleys far; when hills were far and valleys 
nigh. And the misty breath of frost, piercing 
through the ribs of rock, striking to the pith 
of trees, creeping to the heart of man, lay 
along the hollow places, like a serpent slough- 
ing. Even as my own gaunt shadow (traves- 
tied as if I were the moonlight's daddy-long- 
legs) went before me down the slope; even I, 
the shadow's master, who had tried in vain to 
cough, when coughing brought good liquorice, 
felt a pressure on my bosom and a husking in 
my throat « 

However, I went on quietly and at a very 
tidy speed; being only too thankful that the 
snow had ceased and no wind as yet arisen. 
And from the ring of low white vapour girding 
all the verge of sky, and from the rosy blue 
above, and the shafts of starlight set upon a 
quivering bow, as well as from the moon itself 
and the light behind it, having learned the 
signs of frost fibm its bitter twinges, I knew 
that we should have a night as keen as ever 
England felt Nevertheless, I had work enough 
to keep me warm if I managed it. The ques- 
tion was. Could I contrive to save my darling 
from it? 

Daring not to risk my sledd by any fall from 
the valley-cliffB, I drag^ped it very carefully up 
the ste^ incline of ice, through the narrow 
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chasm, and bo to the rerj bVink and rerge ' 
where first I had seen mj Loma, in the fishing 
days of boyhood. As then I had a trident 
fork, for sticking of the loaches, so now I had 
a strong ash stake, to lay across from rock to 
rock and break the speed of descending. With 
this I moored the sledd quite safe, at the Teiy 
lip of the chasm, where all was now substantial 
ice, green and black in the moonlight; and 
then I set off up the valley, skirting along one 
side of it. 

The stack-fire still was burning strongly, 
but with more of heat than blaze; and many 
of the younger Doones were playing on the 
verge of it, the children making rings of fire 
and their mothers watching them. All the 
grave and reverend wanriors, having heard of 
rheumatism, were inside of log and stone, in 
the two lowest houses, with enough of candles 
burning to make our list of sheep come short. 

All these I passed without the smallest risk 
or difficulty, walking up the channel of drift 
which I spoke of once before. And then I 
crossed, with more of care, and to the door of 
Loma's house, and made the sign, and listened, 
after taking my snow-shoes off. 

But no one came, as I expected, neither 
could I espy a light. And I seemed to hear a 
faint low sound, like the moaning of the snow- 
wind. Then I knocked again more loudly, 
with a knocking at my heart; and receiving 
no answer, set all my power at once against 
the door. In a moment it flew inwards, and 
I glided along the passage with my feet still 
slippery. There in Lorna's room I saw, by 
the moonlight flowing in, a sight which drove 
me beyond sense. 

Loma was behind a chair, crouching in the 
comer, with her hands up, and a crucifix or 
something that looked like it. In the middle 
of the room lay Qwenny Carfax, stupid, yet 
with one hand clutching the ankle of a strug- 
gling man. Another man stooil above my 
Ijoma, trying to draw the chair away. In a 
moment I had him round the waist, and he 
went out of the window with a mighty crash 
of glass; luckily for him that window had no 
ban like some of them. Then I took the other 
man by the neck, and he could not plead for 
mercy. I bore him out of the house as lightly 
as I would bear a baby, yet squeezing his 
throat a little more than I fain would do to an 
infant. By the bright moonlight I saw that I 
carried Marwood de Whichehalse. For his 
father's sake I spared him, and because he had 
been my schoolfellow: but with every muscle 
of my body strung with indignation, I cast 
him, like a skittle, from me into a snowdrift. 



which dosed over him. Then I looked for the 
other fellow, tossed through Loma's window ; 
and found him lying stunned and bleeding, 
neither able to groan yet Charleworth Doone, 
if his gushing blood did not much mislead me. 

It was no time to linger now: I fastened my 
shoes in a moment, and caught up my own 
darling with her head upon my shoulder, where 
she whispered faintly; and telling Gwenny to 
follow me, or else I would come back for her 
if she could not walk the snow, I ran the whole 
distance to my sledd, caring not who might fol- 
low me. Then by the time I had set up Loma, 
beautiful and smiling, with the sealskin cloak 
all over her, sturdy Gwenny came along, having 
tradged in the track of my snow-shoes, although 
with two bags on her back. I set her in beside 
her mistress, to support her and keep warm; 
and then with one look back at the glen, which 
had been so long my home of heart, I hung 
behind the sledd, and launched it down the 
steep and dangerous way. 

Though the clifis were black above us, and 
the road unseen in front, and a great white 
grave of snow might at a single word come 
down, Loma was as calm and happy as an 
infant in its bed. She knew that I was with 
her; and when I told her not to speak she 
touched my hand in silence. Gwenny was in 
a much greater fright, having never seen such 
a thing before, neither knowing what it is to 
yield to pure love's confidence. I could hardly 
keep her quiet without making a noise myself. 
With my staff from rock to rock, and my weight 
thrown backward, I broke the sledd's too rapid 
way, and brought my grown love safely out, 
by the selfsame road which first had led me 
to her girlish fancy and my boyish slavery. 

Unpursued, yet looking back as if some one 
must be after us, we skirted round the black 
whirling pool and gained the meadows beyond 
it. Here there was hard collar work, the 
track being all uphill and rough; and Gwenny 
wanted to jump out to lighten the sledd and 
to push behind. But I would not hear of it ; 
because it was now so deadly cold and I feared 
that Loma might get frozen, without having 
Gwenny to keep her warm. And after all, it 
was the sweetest labour I had ever known in 
all my life, to be sure that I was pulling Loma, 
and pulling her to our own farmhouse. 

Gwenny's nose was touched with frost before 
we had gone much further, because she would 
not keep it quiet and snug beneath the seal- 
skin. And here I had to stop in the moon- 
light (which was very dangerous) and rab it 
with a clove of snow, as Eliza had taught me; 
and Gwenny scolding all the time, aji if myself 
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had frozen it. Loma waa now eo far oppressed 
with all the troubles of the evening and the 
joy that followed them, as well as by the pierc- 
ing cold and difficulty of breathing, that she 
lay quite motionless, like fairest wax in the 
moonlight — when we stole a glance at her 
beneath the dark folds of the cloak; and I 
thought that she was falling into the heavy 
snow-sleep whence there is no awaking. 

Therefore 1 drew my traces tight, and set 
my whole strength to the business; and we 
slipped along at a merry pace, although with 
many joltings, which must have sent my dar- 
ling out into the cold snow-drifts but for the 
short strong arm of Qwenny. And so in about 
an hour 8 time, in spite of many hindrances, 
we came home to the old courtyard, and all 
the dogs saluted us. My heart was quivering 
and my cheeks as hot as the Doones' bonfire, 
with wondering both what Loma would think 
of our farmyard and what my mother would 
think of her. Upon the former subject my 
anxiety was wasted, for Loma neither saw a 
wing nor even opened her heavy eyes. And 
as to what mother would think of her, she was 
oertain not to think at all, until she had cried 
over her. 

And BO indeed it came to pass. Even at 
this length of time I can hardly tell it, 
although so bright before my mind, because it 
moves my heart so. The sledd was at the 
open door with only Loma in it; for Gwenny 
Oeurfax had jumped out and hung back in the 
clearing, giving any reason rather than the 
only true one— that she would not be intrud- 
ing. At the door were all our people; first of 
course Betty Muxworthy, teaching me how to 
draw the sledd, as if she had been bom in it, 
and flourishing with a great broom wherever a 
speck of snow lay. Then dear Annie, and old 
Molly (who was very quiet and counted almost 
for nobody), and behind them mother, looking 
as if she wanted to come first, but doubted how 
the manners lay. In the distance Lizzie stood, 
fearful of encouraging, but unable to keep out 
of it. 

Betty was going to poke her broom right in 
under the sealskin cloak, where Lorna lay un- 
conscious and where her precious breath hung 
frozen, like a silver cobweb; but I caught up 
Betty's broom and flung it clean away over 
the corn-chamber; and then I put the others 
by and fetched my mother forward. 

" Ton shaU aee her first," I said; "is she not 
your daughter? Hold the light there, Annie. " 

Dear mother^s hands were quick and trem- 
bling as she opened the shining folds; and 
there she saw my Loma sleeping, with her 



black hair all dishevelled, and she bent and 
kissed her forehead, and only said, **Qod bless 
her, John!'* And then she was taken with 
violent weeping and I was forced to hold her. 

" Us may tich of her now, I rackon,*' said 
Betty in her most jealous way: "Annie, tak 
her by the head and I'll tak her by the toesen. 
No taime to stand here like girt gawkii. 
Don'ee tak on zo, midsus. Ther be valuer 
vish in the zea — Lor, but her be a booty !" 

With this they carried her into the house, 
Betty chattering all the while, and going on 
now about Loma's hands, and the others crowd- 
ing round her, so that I thought I was not 
wanted among so many women, and should 
only get the worst of it and perhaps do harm 
to my darling. Therefore I went and brought 
Gwenny in, and gave her a potful of bacon and 
pease, and an iron spoon to eat it with, which 
she did right heartily. 

Then I asked her how she could have been 
such a fool as to let those two vile fellows enter 
the house where Loma was; and she accounted 
for it so naturally, that I could only blame 
myself. For my agreement had been to give 
one loud knock (if you happen to remember), 
and after that two little knocks. Well, these 
two drunken rogues had come; and one, being 
very drank indeed, had given a great thump; 
and then nothing more to do with it; and the 
other, being three-quarters drank, had followed 
his leader (as one might say) but feebly, and 
making two of it. Whereupon up jumped 
Loma, and declared that her John was there. 

All this Gwenny told me shortly, between 
the whiles of eating, and even while she licked 
the spoon : and then there came a message for 
me that my love was sensible and was seeking 
all around for me. Then I told Gwenny to 
hold her tongue (whatever she did, among us), 
and not to trust to women's words; and she 
told me they all were liars, as she had found 
out long ago; and the only thing to believe in 
was an honest man, when found. Thereupon 
I could have kissed her, as a sort of tribute, 
liking to be appreciated; yet the pease upon 
her lips made me think about it; and thought 
is fatal to action. So I went to see my dear. 

That sight I shall not forget till my dying 
head falls back and my breast can lift no more. 
I know not whether I were then more blessed 
or harrowed by it. For in the settle was my 
Loma, propped with pillows round her, and 
her clear lumds spread sometimes to the blazing 
fire-place. In her eyes no knowledge was of 
anything around her, neither in her neck the 
^ense of leaning towards anything. Only both 
her lovely hands were entreating something to 
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spare her or to love her; and the lines of sup- 
plication quivered in her sad white face. 

"All go away except my mother," I said 
yery quietly, but so that 1 would be obeyed; 
and everybody knew it. Then mother came 
to me alone and she said, "The frost is in her 
brain: I have heard of this before, John." 
"Mother, I will have it out," was all that I 
could answer her; "leave her to me altogether: 
only you sit there and watch." For I felt that 
Loma knew me and no other soul but me; and 
that if not interfered with, she would soon 
come home to me. Therefore I sat gently by 
her, leaving nature, as it were, to her own 
good time and will And presently the glance 
that watched me, as at distance and in doubt, 
began to flutter and to brighten, and to deepen 
into kindness, then to beam with trust and 
love, and then with gathering tears to falter, 
and in shame to turn away. But the small, 
entreating hands found their way, as if by in- 
stinct, to my great protecting palms; and Uem- 
bled there and rested there. 

For a little while we lingered thns, neither 
wishing to move away, neither caring to look 
beyond the presence of the other; both alike 
80 full of hope, and comfort, and true happi- 
ness, if only the world would let us be. And 
then a little sob disturbed us, and mother tried 
to make believe that she was only coughing. 
But Loma, guessing who she was, jumped up 
so very rashly that she almost set her frock on 
fire from the great ash log, and away she ran 
to the old oak chair, where mother was by the 
clock-case pretending to be knitting, and she 
took the work from mother's hands, and laid 
them both upon her head, kneeling humbly, 
and looking up. 

<'God bless you, my fair mistress!" said 
mother, bending nearer, and then as Loma's 
gaze prevailed, "God bless you, my sweet 
child!" 

And so she went to mother's heart, by the 
very nearest road, even as she had come to 
mine; I mean the road of pity, smoothed by 
grace, and youth, and gentleness. 



KODS AND KISSES. 

All blevingi aak a bleaed mood ; 

The gamiah here ii more than meat ; 
Happy who takes sweet gratitude ; 

Next beat^ thoagh bitter, ia ragret. 

'Tie wen if ou the tempest's gloom 

Yoa see Uie ooTenant of God; 
Bnt Ikr, fkr happier he on whom 

The kiss works better than the rod. 

COVBHTBT PaXMOAJC. 



THE WOOEE. 

BT JOANNA BAJLLDL 

It ISbU on a morning when we were thxang, 

Oar kirn was gaon, our dieese was making, 

And banno<^ on the girdle baking. 
That ane at the door diapt loud and lang. 

But the anld gudewifo and her mays sae tight 
Of this ttinring and din took sma' notioe, I weem; 

For a ohap at the door, in braid dajlii^t, 
Is no like a oh^ when heaid at e'en. 

Then the oloekeqy anld laird of the warlock glen, 
Wha stood without, half-oow'd, half-oheerie, 
And yeani'd for a sight of his winsome dearie. 

Raised up the latoh and oame oroosely ben. 
His ooat was new, and his o'erlay was white. 

And his hose and his mittens wars ooxle and bein ; 
But an wooer that comes in braid di^light. 

Is no like an wooer that comes at e'en. 

He greeted the oarlin' and laaMs sae braw. 
And his bare lyart pow he smoothly straiket^ 
And looked about, like a body half glaikot. 

On bonny sweet Kanny the youngest of a*. 
<' Ha ha I " quo' the carline, " and look ye thai majj 

Hoot 1 let na sic fimoies bewilder ye dean— 
An elderlin man i' the noon o' the day, 

Should be wiser than youngsters that come at •'en.'* 

" Na na I" quo' the puiky anld wife ; *' I trow, 
You'll fash na' your head wi' a youtbfli' gilly. 
As wild and as skeigh as a muirland iUly, 

Black Madge is fkr better and fitter for you." 
He hemm'd and he haw'd, and he sorew'd in his 
month. 

Ami he squeeaed his blue bonnet his twa hands be- 
tween; 
For wooen that oome when the sun's in the south. 

An mair aukwart than wooen that oome at e^en. 

" Blaok Hedge she is prudent."—" What's that to met" 
" She is eident and sober, has sense in her noddle^ 
Is douce and nepeckit.'*— " I care na a bodle. 

ril baulk na' my luive, and my fimpy's free." 
Madge toss'd back her head wi' a saucy slight. 

And Nanny ran laughing out to the green ; 
For wooen that oome when the sun shines bright 

An no like the wooen that oome at e'en. 

Awa' fiung the laird and loud muttered he, 

'^ All the daughten of Etc, between Orkn^ and 
Tweed O, 

Black and fiur, young and old, dame, damsel, and 
widow. 
May gang wi' their pride to the deU tar me I" 

Bnt the auld gndewilb and her mays sae tight. 
For a' his loud banning cared Uttle. I ween; 

For an wooer that oomes in bnid daylight 
Is no like an wooer that ooumb at e'en. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS. 

BT JBAH PAUL F. SIOHTBB. 

OcnuplanU of the Bird in a Darkened Cage, 
— "Ah!" the imprisoned bird, " how anhappy 
were I in mj eternal night, but for those 
melodious tones which sometimes make their 
way to me like beams of light from afar, and 
cheer my gloomy day. But I will myself re- 
peat these heavenly melodies like an echo, 
until I have stamped them in my heart; and 
then I shall be able to bring comfort to myself 
in my darkness!" Thus spoke the little war- 
bler, and soon had learned the sweet airs that 
were sung to it with voice and instrument. 
That done, the curtain was raised; for the 
darkness had been purposely contrived to assist 
in its instruction. man! how often dost thou 
complain of overshadowing grief and of dark- 
ness resting upon thy days! And yet what 
cause for complaint, unless indeed thou hast 
failed to learn wisdom from suffering? — For is 
not the whole sum of human life a veiling and 
an obscuring of the immortal spirit of man? 
Then first, when the fleshly curtain falls away, 
may it soar upwards into a region of happier 
melodies! 

OntheDeaiho/Toung Children, — Ephemera 
die all at sunset, and no insect of this class 
has ever sported in the beams of the morning 
sun. ^ Happier are ye, little human ephemera ! 
Ye played only in the ascending beams, 
and in the early dawn, and in the eastern 
light; ye drank only of the prelibations of 
life; hovered for a little space over a world 
of freshness and of blossoms; and fell asleep 
in innocence, before yet the morning dew was 
exhaled! 

The Prophetic Dew-drops. — A delicate 
child, pale, and prematurely wise, was com- 
plaining, on a hot morning, that the poor 
dew-drops had been too hastily snatched away, 
and not allowed to glitter on the flowers, like 
other happier dew-drops,' that live the whole 
night through, and sparkle in the moonlight 
and through the morning onwards to noon- 
day: "The sun," said the child, "has chased 
them away with his heat — or swallowed them 



1 Soma olsM of eph«mend inaecto are bom about flra 
•'olook in tha afternoon, and die before midnight — aup- 
poaingthem to lire to old age. 

* If the dew is evaporated immedfatelj upon the aon- 
lidng, rain and storm follow in the afternoon ; bnt, if 
it stays and glltteit tat a long time after sonxiie, the 
day oontinues fkir. 



in his wrath." Soon after came rain and a 
rainbow; whereupon his father pointed up- 
wards. "See," said he, "there stand thy 
dew-drops gloriously re-set — ^a glittering jewel- 
lery — in the heavens; and the clownish foot 
tramples on them no more. By this, my 
child, thou art taught, that what withers 
upon earth blooms again in heaven." Thus 
the father spoke, and knew not that he spoke 
prefiguring words: for soon after, the delicate 
child, with the morning brightness of his early 
wisdom, was exhaled, like a dew-drop into 
heaven. 

Female Tongues, — Hippil, the author of 
the book Upon Marriage, says — "A woman 
that does not talk must be a stupid woman. 
But Hippil is an author whose opinions it is 
more safe to admire than to adopt. The most 
intelligent women are often silent amongst 
women; and again, the most stupid and the 
most silent are often neither one nor the other, 
except amongst men. In general, the current 
remark upon men is valid also with respect to 
women — that those for the most part are the 
greatest thinkers who are the least talkers ; as 
frogs cease to croak when light is brought to 
the water edge. — However, in fitct, the dis- 
proportionate talking of women arises out 
of the sedentariness of their labours: seden- 
tary artisans — as tailors, shoemakers, weavers 
— have this habit, as well as hypochon- 
driacal tendencies, in common with women. 
— Apes do not talk, as savages say, that 
they may not be set to work : bnt women often 
talk double their share — even becauae they work. 

Forgiveneea. — Nothing is more moving to 
man than the spectacle of reconciliation. 
Our weaknesses are thus indemnified, and are 
not too costly — being the price we pay for the 
hour of forgiveness : and the archangel, who has 
never felt anger, has reason to envy the man who 
subdues it. When thou forgivest, the man 
who has pierced thy heart stands to thee in 
the relation of the sea-worm that perforates 
the shell of the mussel, which straightway 
closes the wound with a pearl. 

Great Men. — The graves of the best men, 
of the noblest martyrs, are like the graves of 
the Hemhuters (the Moravian Brethren) — - 
level, and undistinguishable from the universal 
earth: and if the earth could give up her 
secrets, our whole globe would appear a West- 
minster Abbey laid flat. Ah ! what a multitude 
of tears, what myriads of bloody drops have 
been shed in secrecy about the three comer- 
trees of earth — ^the tree of life, the tree of 
knowledge, and the tree of freedom — shed, 
but never reckoned! It is only great periods 
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of calamity that reveal to ns onr great men, as 
comets are revealed by total eclipses of the sun. 
Not merely upon the field of battle, but also 
upon the consecrated soil of virtue — and upon 
the classic ground of truth, thousands of 
nameless heroes must fall and struggle to build 
up the footstool from which history surveys the 
one hero, whose name is embalmed, bleeding — 
conquering — and resplendent. The grandest 
of herioc deeds are those which are performed 
within four walls and in domestic privacy. 
And because history records only the self-sac- 
rifices of the male sex, and because she dips 
her pen only in blood — ^therefore is it that, 
in the eyes of the unseen spirit of the world, 
our annals appear doubtless far more beautiful 
and noble than in our own. 

The Grandeur of Man in his Littleness, — 
Man upon this earth would be vanity and 
hollowness, dust and ashes, vapour and a 
bubble — were it not that he felt himself to be 
so. That it is possible for him to harbour 
such a feeling — this, by implying a oompanson 
of himself with something higher in himself, 
this is it which makes him the immortal crea- 
ture that he is. 

Night. — The earth is every day overspread 
with the veil of night, for the same reason as 
the cages of birds are darkened — ^viz. that we 
may the more readily apprehend the higher 
harmonies of thought, in the hush and quiet 
of darkness. Thoughts, which day turns into 
smoke and mist, stand about us in the night, 
as lights and flames; even as the column which 
flnctnates above the crater of Vesuvius, in the 
day time appears a pillar of cloud, but by night 
a pillar of fire. 

The Stars. — Look up, and behold the eter- 
nal fields of light that lie round about the 
throne of Qod. Had no star ever appeared in 
the heavens, to man there would have been no 
heavens; and he would have laid himself down 
to his last sleep, in a spirit of anguish, as upon 
a gloomy earth vaulted over by a material arch 
— solid and impervious. 

Martyrdom. — To die for truth — is not to 
die for one's country, but to die for the world. 
Truth, like the Venus di Medici, will pass 
down in thirty fragments to posterity: but 
posterity will collect and recompose them into 
a goddess. — Then also thy temple, eternal 
Truth! that now stands half below the 
earth — made hollow by the sepulchres of its 
witnesses, will raise itself in the total ma- 
jesty of its proportions; and will stand in 
monumental granite; and every pillar on 
which it rests will be fixed in the grave of 
ft martyr. 



The Quarrels qf iViefu29.~Why is it that 
the most fervent love becomes more fervent 
by brief interruption and reconciliation? and 
why must a storm agitate our affections before 
they can raise the highest rainbow of peace? 
Ah! for this reason it is — because all passions 
feel their object to be as eternal as themselves, 
and no love can admit the feeling that the be- 
loved object should die. And under this feel- 
ing of imperishableness it is, that we, hard 
fields of ice, shock together so harshly, whilst 
all the while, under the sunbeams of a little 
space of seventy years, we are rapidly dissolv- 
ing. 

Dreaming. — But for dreams, that lay Mosaic 
worlds tesselated with flowers and jewels before 
the blind sleeper, and surround the recumbent 
living with the figures of the dead in the up- 
right attitude of life, the time would be too 
long before we are allowed to rejoin our 
brothers, parents, friends: every year we should 
become more and more painfully sensible of 
the desolation made around us by death, if 
sleep — the ante-chamber of the grave— were 
not hung by dreams with the busts of those who 
live in the other world. 

Dignity qf Man m Self-sacrifice. — That for 
which man offers up his blood or his property 
mast be more valuable than they. A good 
man does not fight with half the courage for 
his oTvni life that he shows in the protection of 
another*8. The mother, who will hazard 
nothing for herself, will hazard all in defence 
of her child; in short, only for the nobility 
within us — only for virtue, will man open his 
veins and offer up his spirit: but this nobility 
— this virtue— presents different phases: with 
the Christian martyr, it is faith; with the 
savage, it is honour; with the republican, it is 
liberty. 

Fancy. — Fancy can lay only the past and 
the future under her copying paper; and every 
actual presence of the object sets limits to her 
power: just as water distilled from roses, ac- 
cording to the old naturalists, lost its power 
exactly at the periodical blooming of the 
rose. 

Derham remarks, in his Physioo-theology, 
that the deaf hear best in the midst of noise; 
as, for instance, during the ringing of bells, 
&c. This must be the reason that the thun- 
dering of drums, cannons, kc, accompany the 
entrance into cities of princes and ministers, 
who are generally rather deaf, in order that 
they may the better hear the petitions and 
complaints of the people. 

-^TrandaUd hg T. Jh Qyaunqf, 
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THB SEED AND FRUIT. 

BT LEWIS DNOfiLBT. 

'Til not iii Uood that bunto the vin* 
When in the press it's trampled on. 
But heeling sacramental wine, 
The Holy Grail — ^the cap divine — 
Ohiist's life, free-given for onr own, 

*Tis not with angry stroke but kind. 

The seolptor hews the marble stone; 
His blows, their soars, if we will mind, 
But loose the angel there oonfined — 
An angel from a shapeless stone! 

Twas not in wrath, the psalmist old, 
His inspired hand swept o'er the strings 

And veied his harp with beatings bold: 

A purer, holier musio rolled 
E'en from its sharpest quiverings. 

And thus in all the world's great roond, 
When we its meaning full divine— 

From fieroest twangs the sweetest sound; 

By sharpest strokes the soul unbound; 
From sorest bruise the sweetest wine. 

So to the faith now tossed with fear 
All seeming ills shall prove to be 
Bach one the seed for harvests near : 
"Though Ohrist was dead, he is not here;*^ 
There needs the cross, the funeral bier. 
Ere we the resunection see. 

Swyei'9 Moffosku. 



DANIEL (TBOUBKE.! 

BT T. OBOfTON OBOKBB. 

People may have heard of the renowned ad- 
ventures of Daniel O'Bourke, but how few are 
there who know that the cause of all his perils, 
above and below, was neither more nor less 
than his having slept under the walls of the 
Phooka's tower! I knew the man well; he 
lived at the bottom of Hungry Hill, just at 
the right-hand side of the road as you go to- 
wards Bantiy. An old man was he at the 
time that he told me the story, with gray hair 
and a red nose: and it was on the 25th of 
June, 1818, that I heard it from his own lips, 
as he sat smoking his pipe under the old poplar 
tree, on as fine an evening as ever shone from 



* The Quarterip Review said that this humoroos tale 
"a fine Dvtoh picture of nightmare, riTalUng in its 
way the tablimer Tision of Bums." It is ftom the 
#«irr legendt and TradUioni qf the South ^ JrriemO, 



the sky. I was going to visit the caves in 
Dnrsey Island, having spent the morning at 

"I am often aaoed to tell it, sir," said he, 
"so that this is not the first time. The mas- 
ter's son, you see, had come from beyond 
foreign parts in France and Spain, as young 
gentlemen used to go, before Buonapexte or 
any such waa heard of; and sue enough there 
was a dinner given to all the people A the 
ground, gentle and simple, high and low, rich 
and poor. The ould gentlemen were the gen- 
tlemen, after all, saving your honour's pre- 
sence. They'd swear at a body a little, to be 
sure, and may be give one a cut of a whip now 
and then, but we were no losers by it in the 
end; — and they ▼ere so easy and civil, and kept 
such rattling houses, and thousands of wel- 
comes; — and there was no grinding for rent, 
and few agents; and there was hardly a tenant 
on the estate that did not taste of his landlord's 
bounty often and often in the year; — but now 
it's another thing: no matter for that, sir, for 
I'd better be telling yon my story. 

"Well, we had everything of the best, and 
plenty of it; and we ate, and we drank, and we 
danced, and the young master by the same 
token danced with Peggy Barry, from the 
Bohereen — a lovely young couple they were, 
though they are both low enough now. To 
make a long story short, I got, as a body may 
say, the same thing as tipsy almost, for I can't 
remember ever at all, no ways, how it was I 
left the place: only I did leave it, that's cer- 
tain. Well, I thought, for all that, in myself, 
I'd Just step to Molly Cronohan's, the fairy- 
woman, to speak a word about the bracket 
heifer that was bewitched; and so as I waa 
crossing the stepping-stones of the ford of 
Ballyasheenongh, and waa looking up at the 
stars and blessing myself — ^for why? it was 
Lady-day — I missed my foot, and souse I fell 
into the water. 'Death alive!' thought I, 
'I'll be drowned now!' However, I b^^ 
swimming, swimming, swimming away for the 
dear life, till at last I got ashore, somehow or 
other, but never the one of me can tell how, 
upon a diaaolute island. 

"I wandered and wandered about there, 
without knowing where I wandered, until at 
last I got into a big bog. The moon was shin- 
ing aa bright as day, or your fair lady's eyes, 
sir (with your pardon for mentioning her), and 
I looked east and west, and north and south, 
and every way, and nothing did I see but bog, 
bog, bog; — I could never find out how I got 
into it; and my heart grew cold with fear, for 
I sure and certain I was that it would be my 
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herrin place. So I Bat down upon a stone, 
which, as good luck would have it, was close 
by me, and I began to scratch my head and 
sing the UUagcne — when all of a sudden the 
moon grew black, and I looked up, and saw 
something for all the world as if it was moving 
down between me and it, and I could not tell 
what it was. Down it came with a pounce, 
and looked at me full in the face; and what 
was i^but an eagle? as fine a one as ever flew 
from the kingdom of Kerry. So he looked at 
me in the face, and says he to me, 'Daniel 
O'Rourke,* says he, 'how do you do?' 'Very 
well, I thank you, sir,' says I; 'I hope you're 
well;' wondering out of my senses all the time 
how an eagle came to speak like a Christian. 
'What brings you here, Dan?' says he. 'No- 
thing at all, sir,' says I; 'only I wish I was 
safe home again.' ' Is it out of the island you 
want to go, Dan?' says he. ''Tis, sir,' says I ; 
so I up and told him how I had taken a drop 
too much; and fell into the water; how I swam 
to the island; and how I got into the bog and 
did not know my way out of it. ' Dan,' says 
he, after a minute's thought, 'though it is 
very improper for you to get drunk on Lady- 
day, yet as you are a decent sober man, wlio 
'tends mass well, and never flings stones at me 
nor mine, nor cries out after us in the fields — 
my life for yours,' says he; 'so get up on my 
back, and grip me well for fear you'd fall ofi^, 
and I'll fly you out of the bog.' ' I am afraid,' 
Bays I, 'your honour's making game of me; 
for who ever heard of riding a horseback on an 
eagle before?' ''Pon the honour of a gentle- 
man,' says he, putting his right foot on his 
breast, 'I am quite in earnest; and so now 
either take my offer or starve in the bog; be- 
sides, I see that your weight is sinking the 
stone.' 

"It was true enough as he said, for I found 
the stone every minute going from under me. 
I had no choice; so thinks I to m3'8elf, faint 
heart never won fair lady, and this \a fair per- 
suadance: — 'I thank your honour,' sayit I, 'for 
the loan of your civility, and Til take your 
kind ofier.' I therefore mounted upon the 
back of the eagle, and held him tight enough 
by the throat, and up he flew in the air like a 
lark. Little I knew the trick he was going to 
serve me. Up, up, up — God knows how far up 
he flew. 'Why, then,' said I to him — thinking 
he did not know the right road home — very 
civilly, because why? — I was in his power 
entirely; — 'sir,' says I, 'please your honour's 
glory, and with humble subminsion to your 
better judgment, if you'd fly down a bit, you're 
now just over my cabin, and I could be put 



down there, and many thanks to your wor- 
ship.' 

" 'Arrakf Dan,' said he, 'do you think me 
a fool? Look down in the next field, and don't 
you see two men and a gun ? By my word it 
would be no joke to be shot this way, to oblige 
a drunken blackguard that I picked up off of a 
could stone in a bog.' 'Bother you,' said I to 
myself, but I did not speak out, for where was 
the use? Well, sir, up he kept flying, flying, 
and I asking him every minute to fly down, 
and all to no use. ' Where in the world are you 
going, sir?' says I to him. 'Hold your tongue, 
Dan,' says he; 'mind your own business, and 
don't be interfering with the business of other 
people.' 'Faith, this is my business, I think,' 
says L 'Be quiet, Dan,' says he; so I said 
no more; 

" At last where should we come to but to 
the moon itself. Now you can't see it from this, 
but there is, or there was in my time, a reaping- 
hook sticking out of the side of the moon, this 
way (drawing the figure thus O* on the ground 
with the end of his stick). 

"'Dan,' said the eagle, 'I'm tired with this 
long fly; I had no notion 'twas so far.' 'And 
my lord, sir,' said I, 'who in the world axed 
you to fly so far — was it I ? did not I beg, and 
pray, and beseech you to stop half an hour 
ago?' 'There's no use talking, Dan,' said he; 
'I'm tired bad enough, so you must get off, 
and sit down on the moon until I rest myself.' 
'Is it sit down on the moon?' said I; 'is it 
upon that little round thing, then? why then, 
sure, I'd fall off in a minute, and be l^ and 
split, and smashed all to bits: you are a vile 
deceiver — bo you are.' 'Not at all, Dan,' said 
he; 'you can catch fast hold of the reaping- 
hook that's sticking out of the side of the moon, 
and 'twill keep you up.' 'I won't then,' said 
I. 'Maybe not,' said he, quite quiet 'If 
you don't, my man, I shall just give you a 
shake, and one slap of my wing, and send you 
down to the ground, where every bone in your 
body will be smashed as small as a drop of 
dew on a cabbage-leaf in the morning.' 'Why, 
then, I'm in a fine way,' said I to myself, 
' ever to have come along with the likes of you;' 
and so giving him a hearty curse in Irish, for 
fear he'd know what I said, I got off his back 
with a heavy heart, took a hold of the reaping- 
hook, and sat down upon the moon; and a 
mighty cold seat it was, I can tell you that. 

"When he had me there fairly landed, Lc 
turned about on me, and said, 'Good momin.^ 
to you, Daniel O'Rourke,' said he, 'I think 
I've nicked you fairly now. You robbed my 
nest last year' ('twas true enough for him^ but 
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how he found it out is hard to Bay), 'and in 
return jon are freelj welcome to cool jour 
heels dangling upon the moon like a oock- 
throw.' 

" ' Is that all, and is this the way you leave 
me, you bmte you !* says I. 'You ugly un- 
natural baste, and ia this the way you serve me 
at last? Bad luck to yourself, with your hook*d 
nose, and to all your breed, you blackguard.' 
'Twas all to no manner of use; he spread out 
his great big wings, burst out a laughing, and 
flew away like lightning. I bawled after him 
to stop; but I might have called and bawled 
for ever without his minding me. Away he 
went, and I never saw him from that day to 
this — sorrow fly away with hlin ! You may be 
sure I was in a disconsolate condition, and 
kept roaring out for the bare grief, when all 
at once a door opened right in the middle of 
the moon, creaking on its hinges as if it had 
not been opened for a month before. I sup- 
pose they never thought of greasing 'em, and 
out there walks — who do you think but the 
man in the moon himself? I knew him by 
his bush. 

"'Good morrow to you, Daniel O'Rourke,* 
said he: 'how do you do?' 'Very well, thank 
your honour,' said I. 'I hope your honour's 
welL' 'What brought you here, Dan?' said 
he. So I told him how I was a little overtaken 
in liquor at the master's, and how I was cast 
on a dissolute island, and how I lost my way 
in the bog, and how the thief of an eagle pro- 
mised to fly me out of it, and how instead of 
that he had fled me up to the moon. 

"'Dan,' said the man in the moon, taking 
a pinch of snuff when I was done, 'you must 
not stay here.' 'Indeed, sir,' says I, "tis 
much against my will I'm here at all; but how 
am I to go back?' 'That's your business,' 
said he, 'Dan: mine is to tell you that here 
you must not stay, so be off in less than no 
time.' 'I'm doing no harm,' says I, 'only 
holding on hard by the reaping-hook, lest I 
fall off.' 'That's what you must not do, Dan,' 
says he. 'Pray, sir,' says I, 'may I ask how 
many yon are in family, that you would not 
give a poor traveller lodging: I'm sure 'tis 
not so often you're troubled with strangers 
coming to see you, for 'tis a long way.' 'I'm 
by myself, Dan,' says he; 'but you'd better 
let go the reaping-hook.' 'Faith, and with 
your leave,' says I, ' I'll not let go the grip, 
and the more you bids me, the more I won't 
let go--so I will.' 'You had better, Dan,' 
says he again. ' Why, then, my little fellow,' 
■ays 1, taking the whole weight of him with 
my eye from head to foot, 'there are two words 



to that baigain; and I'll not budge, but yon 
may if yon like. ' ' We'll see how that is to be,* 
says he; and back he went, giving the door 
such a great bang after him (for it was plain 
he was huffed), that I thought the moon and 
all would fall down with it. 

" Well, I was preparing myself to try strength 
with him, when back again he comes with the 
kitchen cleaver in his hand, and without saying 
a word, he gives two bangs to the handle of 
the reaping-hook that was keeping me up, and 
whap! it came in two. 'Qood morning to 
you, Dan,' says the spiteful little old black- 
guard, when he saw me cleanly falling down 
with a bit of the handle in my hand: 'I thank 
you for your visit, and fair weather after you, 
Daniel.' I had not time to make any answer 
to him, for I was tumbling over and over, and 
rolling and rolling at the rate of a fox-hunt. 
'Qod help me,' says I, 'but this is a pretty 
pickle for a decent man to be seen in at this 
time of night; I am now sold fairly.' The 
word was not out of my mouth, when whiz ! 
what should fly by close to my ear but a flock 
of wild geese, all the way from my own bog of 
Ballyasheenough, else how should they know 
mef The culd gander, who was their general, 
turning about his head, cried out to me, 'Is 
that yon, Dan?' 'The same,' said I, not a bit 
daunted now at what he said, for I was by this 
time used to all kinds of hedevilmerU, and, 
besides, I knew him of ould, 'Good morrow 
to you,' says he, ' Daniel O'Rourke; how are 
you in health this morning?' 'Yety well, sir,' 
says I, 'I thank you kindly,' drawing my 
breath, for I was mightily in want of some. 
'I hope your honour's the same.' 'I think 
'tis falling you are, Daniel,' says he. 'Yon 
may say that, sir,' says I. 'And where are 
you going all the way so fast?' said the gander. 
So I told him how I had taken the drop, and 
how I came on the island, and how I lost my 
way in the bog, and how the thief of an eagle 
flew me up to the moon, and how the man in the 
moon turned me out 'Dan,' said he, ' I'll 
save you; put out your hand and catch me by 
the leg, and I'll fly you home.' 'Sweet is your 
hand in a pitcher of honey, my jewel,' says T, 
though all the time I thought in myself that I 
don't much trust you; but there was no help, 
so I caught the gander by the leg, and away I 
and the other geese flew after him as fast as 
hops. 

"We flew, and we flew, and we flew, untU 
we came right over the wide ocean. I knew 
it well, for I saw Cape Clear to my right hand 
sticking up out of the water. 'Ah I my lord,' 
said I to the goose« for I thought it best to 
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keep a civil tongue in my head any way, 'fly 
to land, if you please.* ' It is impossible, you 
see, Dan,' said he, 'for a while, beoanse yon 
see we are going to Arabia. ' ' To Arabia? ' said 
I; 'that's snrely some place in foreign parts, 
far away. Oh! Mr. Qoose; why then, to be 
sure, I'm a man to be pitied among yon.' 
'Whist, whist, you fool,' said he, 'hold your 
tongue; I tell you Arabia is a very decent sort 
of place, as like West Carbery as one egg is 
like another, only there is a little more sand 
there.' 

"Just as we were talking a ship hoTO in 
sight, scudding so beautiful before the wind: 
'Ah! then, sir,' said I, will you drop me on 
the ship, if yon please ? ' ' We are not fair oyer 
it/ said he. ' We an/ said I. ' We an not,' 
said he: "If I dropped you now, you would go 
splash into the sea.' 'I would not,' says I: 
'I know better than that, for it's just clean 
under us, so let me drop now at once.' 

'"If yon must, you must,' said he. ' There, 
take your own way; ' and he opened his claw, 
and faith he was right — sure enough I came 
down plump into the very bottom of the salt 
1 Down to the rerj bottom I went, and I 



gave myself up then for ever, when a whak 
walked up to me, scratching himself after his 
night's sleep, and looked me lull in the &ce, 
and never the word did he say, but lifting up his 
tail he splashed me all over again with Uie cold 
salt water, till there wasn't a diy stitch upon 
my whole carcass; and I heard somebody say- 
ing — 'twas a voice I knew too^'Get up, you 
drunken brute, off of that; ' and with that I 
woke up, and there was Judy with a tub full 
of water, which she was splashing all over me, 
— for, rest her soul! though she was a good 
wife, she never could bear to see me in drink, 
and had a bitter hand of her own! 

" ' Get up/ said she again; 'and of all places 
in the parish would no place »arve your turn 
to lie down upon but under the culd walls of 
Garrigaphooka? an uneasy resting I am sure 
you had of it.' And sure enough I had; for I 
was fairly bothered out of my senses with 
eagles, and men of the moon, and flying gan- 
ders, and whales, driving me through bogs, 
and up to the moon, and down to the bottom 
of the green ocean. If I was in drink ten times 
over, long would it be before I'd lie down in 
the same spot again, I know that." 



THERE'S NOT A JOY THE WORLD CAN GIVE 

BT LOBD BTBOV. 

There's not a joy the woild can give like that it takes away, 
When the glow of early thought deolinei in feeling's dull clecay; 
'TIS not on youth's smooth cheek the blush alone which fades so fsst, 
Bui the tender bloom of hesrt is gone, ere youth itwdf be past. 

Then the few whose spirits float above the wreck of happiness 
Are driven o'er the shoals of guilt or ocean of excess: 
The msguet of their course is gone, or only points in vain 
The shore to which their shivePd sail shall never stretch again. 

Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death itself comes down; 
It cannot feel for others* woes, it dare not dream its own; 
That heavy obill has frosen o'er the fountain of our tears, 
And though the eye may sparkle still, 'tis where the ice appears. 

Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth distract the breast, 
Through midnight hours that yield no more their former hope of rest; 
'TIS but as ivy leaves around the ruin'd turret wreath, 
All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and gray beneath. 

Oh, could I feel as I have felt— or be what I have been, 

Or weep as I could once have wept o'er many a vanished scene; 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackish thougli they be^ 

So, midst the wither'd waste of life, those tears would flow to me.^ 



^ The ahore stanaa were written in Maroh, 1815, tar 
Mr. Power, and were aet to roiuio bj Sir John 
BteTonaon. Byron wrote of them : " I feel merry enough 
to tend you a aad song. An erent, the death of poor 
l>fl w e > > aad the reoaUeotiwn of what I onoe ftlt, and 



oni^t to hare felt now, but ooold not— eet me pondering 
and finally into the train of thought which you haT* 
in your hands." Again he aaid, on theee lines, " I pique 
myaelf aa being the truut though tha hmmS meJaiNboly 
I ever wrote." 
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THE MASQITEBADE. 

|lEn. HoflaBd, bora (Barban Wnaks) in Sheffield, 
1770 ; died, 1844. She was the author of about Mventy 
dUtarent works, ohieflj oovels and moral tales, whioh 
obtained ftw her ezt«isi?e Ikrour, aithongh they are 
little known in the prasentdaj. She was twice married, 
flnt to Mr. T. Bradshaw Hooie, who died two years after 
the marriage. During her widowhood she oondootad 
« sehool in Harrogate, until her second marrisge, to Mr. 
Thomas duistopher Hofland, the landscape-painter. 
Her principal works are: Tkt Dav^i^tUr-^is^laiw ; Bmily; 
Oaptiva in India: Tht Clerfnrnan*i Widow: JhdiAon: 
IfUeffriiv: 8e^-dtnial; Fortitude: Talet^tJU Manor; 

" Ton Burely will not persist, Emma, to refuse 
accompanying Lady Forester and her party to 
the maaqnerade?" said Alicia Clinton to her 
young friend, with a look of supplication. 

" I certainly shall, my dear." 

"But she has sent you a ticket, my dear 
girl ; and she has persuaded my grandmamma 
there is no harm in it, and so decidedly re- 
newed my wishes on the subject, that really 
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'*Do not finish your sentence by saying 
' really you intend to go.' Remember, dear 
Alicia, the peculiarity of your own situation. 
An affianced bride, long parted from the chosen 
of her heart, and newly arrived in this great 
mart of pleasure, is placed in a more delicate 
and perilous situation than a wife; for although 
her bonds are equally sacred, they are less 
obvious. Do not go." 

" You speak, Emma, with as much serious- 
ness as if I were going to do a positively wrong 
thing, — to be guilty of some unfeminine im- 
propriety of the most reprehensible nature. 
Surely I have a right to a little innocent 
amusement, when I go in good company?" 

"Very true, Alicia; but you also know that 
different definitions are given by different per- 
sons to words and things, and that no young 
woman who has given herself to another can 
act always upon her own conviction. No per- 
son for a moment will doubt that our fancy 
balls in the country, where each assumed a 
character, were as innocent as they were gay ; 
but I apprehend a London crowd of people in 
masks, who are thereby privileged to address 
you, be they who they may, is a very different 
aflair, and might subject a gentlewoman of 
correct manners to very embarrassing feelings. " 

" Impossible! when she is with a party. I 
promise you not to leave Lady Forester for a 
moment: no, I'll hang upon her like a drown- 
ing creature, rather than subject myself to 



any attentions that could by possibility give 
future pain to your brother." 

"But will you be able to do that? You 
have often compared Charles, in days past, to 
Captain Wentworth in the admirable novel 
of Pernuuion, not only on account of his 
person and profession, but for that acute sen- 
sibility, and even fastidious perception, of the 
honourable, modest, and virtuous, in female 
character ; and whilst admiring him have said, 
'Would I were like Anne Musgrave, for his 
sake!' Now do you, can you think, that on 
the eve of her lover's return from a long and 
dangerous voyage, 8he could have given even 
her wishes to a masquerade?" 

" No, Emma, she would not, I grant yon; 
but we know that when the story commences 
she was five or six years older than I am; and 
these 'tamers of the human breast,' disappoint- 
ment and comparative poverty, had impaired 
her spirits, diminished her beauty, and ren- 
dered her a pensive, gentle, stay-at-home sort 
of a person. Now, try as I . may, I cannot 
become like her, for I have had indulgent 
friends, a plentiful fortune, and an attached 
lover; I cannot become compliant, and meek, 
and dejected, do what I will." 

" But you can be, and have been, constant, 
tender, and affectionate. You are capable of 
the heroism of self-denial, of sacrificing the 
love of admiration, and the stimulus of curio- 
sity, to a deeper and more endeared motive of 
action ! " 

As Emma uttered the last words she with- 
drew, perceiving she had made an impression 
on her gay friend, who soon began thus to 
soliloquize: — 

" If I thought dear Charles would come to- 
day, or to-morrow, it is true I should not think 
of going: but seamen are so uncertain, and I 
may never have another opportunity; for he is 
very particular, and thinks so much of me, 
that I question if he would deem me safe, even 
in his own protection; he is so ardent, so sin- 
cere, so unlike everybody one sees " 

The tide of tender recollections now begin- 
ning to flow in the young beauty's bosom, 
would have soon restored her to her wonted 
feelings, if the cunning tempter had not arrived 
at this moment, and influenced her decision 
by reiterating her former entreaties, and adding 
the blandishments of well -acted interest in her 
lovely young friend, — ^who was little aware 
that her company was sought not only to add 
brilliance to the dowager's evening parties, 
but for the purpose of ensnaring her person 
and fortune, as the price of some one of her 
ladyship's favourites. 
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So abort a period inteirened between the 
time when Alicia's promise was exacted and 
that when she was to be called for, that she 
found herself mnch at a loss how to procure a 
dress, such as she could approve herself, or please 
her new and her former friend by adopting. 

"I will not be a flower-girl,'* said she, "for 
ererybodj says the rooms will overflow with 
them; and Lady Forester would laugh at me 
as a nun, or a tragic mase, or a Quaker: and 
suppose I were Thalia, or Rosalind, or Per- 
dita, or a sultana, or even Diana, Emma might 
see something in my dress that would be pain- 
ful to her; and she is so good, and loves me so 
truly, I could not bear to wound her. I coald 
better bear the sneer of Lady Forester when 
she talks of blue -stocking ladies, and sen- 
timental country misses than grieve dear 
Emma." 

In this dilemma her grandmother sug- 
gested the idea of her wearing the dress of one 
of her female ancestors, as she appeared at 
the court of George XL, and which had been 
carefully preserved in the family since that 
time. It was accordingly tried on by an an- 
cient waiting-woman, proud of understanding 
bygone fashions; and was found to be not only 
splendid in general eflect, but exceedingly 
becoming, and so perfectly adapted to her 
height and shape, that Emma herself declared 
it unexceptionable. 

Thus attired, Alicia joined the motley party 
of Lady Forester, who appeared in the cos- 
tume of Maria Theresa; and she proceeded to 
the masquerade, assuming no particular cha- 
lacter, and of course afiecting no theatrical 
graces; but by no means unconscious of the 
elegance of her figure, and the graces of her 
manners, and under the full persuasion that 
the novelty of the scene on which she was en- 
tering, and the abilities of those with whom 
she must mingle, would not fail to elicit her 
talents, and rendef her wit still more con- 
spicuous than her person. She concluded that 
all the former abodes of gaiety in which she 
had found herself happy, and the cause of 
happiness to others, must be eclipsed for ever 
by this. 

But, alas! those spirits that "live i* the 
sunbeam" of young hearts, and light young 
eyes with rapture, refused on this eventful 
evening to visit Alicia. When she indeed 
found herself one in the midst of a crowd, at 
once brilliant and low, the motley group, in 
their numbers and incongruity, oppressed her 
spirits; and she felt much more inclined to 
moralize on their characters, than laugh at 
their absurdities. This feeling increased when- 



ever a domino appeared, for to the wearers o( 
this dress her active imagination appended the 
office of an inquisitor; and she shrunk from 
every one that approached, as if he had the 
power to read alike her thoughts and her situa- 
tion, and report both to her disadvantage. 

She was compelled to resign her reflections, 
and exert herself to recover those powers of 
mind, and, if possible, obtain that vivacity 
for which she was so generally admired; but 
her eflTorts to this end were paralyzed by the 
fulsome adulation of a grand Turk, who be- 
longed to the party, and the teasing attentions 
of a beau of the last century, who considered 
himself privileged to address her. As neither 
of them had either wit, or even the technicali- 
ties which belonged to the forms they assumed, 
efiVontery and stupidity appeared to Alicia 
their only characteristics; but she had not the 
power of even satirizing these tormentors, for 
the Hungarian queen, her chaperone, did not 
allow her the power of addressing her. Under 
the pretext of supporting her character, she 
threw her on the attentions of one or other so 
decidedly as to render her sense of impropriety 
extremely painful. 

This increased to alarm, when she found the 
disciple of Lord Chesterfield vanished, and the 
officious Turk her sole attendant, at the very 
time when she lost Lady Forester, and the 
humble companion who accompanied her. As 
she insisted on following them immediately, 
she was compelled to accept the stranger*s arm 
and guidance, and hear with burning cheek 
and heaving bosom his self-gratulations on 
her soft compliance, no longer uttered in the 
feigned voice he had previously adopted. Tears 
of vexation and self-reproach rose to her eye, 
which she cast round in vain for her conduct- 
ress to this now hateful scene, when she was 
interrupted in her path by a mask, who 
appeared to personate a dumb slave, and, 
being arrayed in the Turkish costume, by his 
gestures invited her conductor to follow him. 

Glad of any interruption, Alicia expressed 
her willingness to do so; but the representative 
of an imperial despot determinately resisted 
her entreaties in this respect, and dismissed 
the slave, who lost not a moment in darting 
through the crowd, and with more courage 
than complaisance compelled Lady Forester to 
return with him. Alicia's short but pointed 
reproof effectually silenced the sarcasms the 
fAffnd was prepared to pour on our mortified 
heroine; in consequence of which, that amiable 
personage determined to mortify her, by re- 
maining at the place till the latest moment, 
being fully aware of Alicia's desire to quit it. 
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Whaieyer might be her wishes, or those of 
the Turk, her friend, it was evident that their 
designs were in a great measure neutralized 
by the intrusion of the dumb slare, who seemed 
determined never to leave them, and who stood 
a batteiy of observations directed at him, if 
not to him, with a sangfroid that really com- 
municated the idea that he was deaf, as well 
as dumb. At length, however, he made a 
sudden start, and ran off, to the evident plea- 
sure of the party; but Alicia had by this time 
so far recovered her self-possession, and was so 
certain from the extreme thinness of the rooms, 
that she must be soon relieved, that she deter- 
mined to sustain with calmness the remainder 
of that wearisome time she was called on to 
endure. 

At length their carriage drew up, and under 
the sickly daylight of a cold spring morning, 
Alicia drove home, exhausted and harassed, 
with feelings estranged from her companions, 
and penitent towards her beloved Emma. 

As she arrived at the door of her revered 
relative, a post-chaise and four drove from it: 
the circumstance struck her as extraordinary; 
and she eagerly inquired of the servant in 
waiting, who was in the carriage that had 
driven thence. 

" Captain Aldeison, ma'am; he arrived last 
night after you were gone. Miss Alderson is 
up and in the breakfast parlour." 

Thither Alicia went in extreme agitation. 
Joy that her lover had anived, sorrow that 
she had been absent, and anger that he could 
have left the house without seeing her, were 
strangely mingled in her bosom; but fear for 
the consequences of that conduct which had 
cos^ her already so much vexation was her 
predominant sensation. Seizing the hand of 
Emma, she exclaimed — 

" Tell me in a moment what is the mean- 
ing of all this? Charles (poor Charles, from 
whom we have been so long parted!) has been 
here and is gone!" 

"Yes, he arrived unfortunately before you 
had left us half an hour. I was very sorry 
you lost the pleasure of receiving him, for 
he is looking so well, and is every way so en- 
tirely himself; so kind, and frank, and noble- 
hearted." 

"But why did he go? How could he go 
without seeing me, knowing that I came to 
London to meet him?" 

"He had promised a sick boy, his midship- 
man, not to part from him till he had g^ven 
him in charge to his own widowed mother at 
Tunbridge. He sent an express to this lady, 
and ordered a post-chaise to be here at six. 



before he came hither. It stood at the door 
half an hour, in the hope of your arrival, 
when, finding the patient became feverish 
from anxiety, he set out — a little vexed at 
your delay — but losing his own troubles in his 
cares for the invalid. You know how tender 
he is towards all who suffer. " 

Alicia threw down her mask, hastily un- 
clasped her necklace, and, throwing herself 
into the arms of her friend, burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. At length she exclaimed — 

" And from such a man as this, so generous 
to others, so disinterested for himself, so con- 
fiding in me, I could flee to mingle in a crowd 
of strangers, to hear nonsense I despised, and 
witness folly I could not " 

" Were you not amused, then, after all?" 

"No! not for a single half-hour: beyond the 
first five minutes (in which the novelty of the 
scene struck me) I found it insupportably dulL 
I tried to fancy I was in the carnival of Italy, 
of which one has read so much; but it would 
not do; there was no exhilarating sun above 
me, no flashes of merriment or beams of wit 
around me, and I was teased to death with two 
stupid coxcombs, who " 

" Wcto driven away by a third." 

These words were not spoken by Emma. 
Alicia started, looked up, and with inexpres- 
sible emotion beheld Charles himself before 
her. The cause of his return was soon ex- 
plained: he had met the anxious mother whom 
he sought, placed her son in her care, and re- 
turned immediately. Alicia heard this account 
— and her head again sunk on the bosom of 
Emma, anxious to hide there the traces of her 
past tears, and the blushes which now lighted 
her pale cheeks. The lover complained of his 
reception, adding that cdie "could give a better 
to a black slave." 

"Ha!" cried Alicia, "is my past folly 
already known to you?" 

The lover threw himself at her feet, in snch 
an attitude as to show that he had himself 
been her attendant under that disguise. 

Alicia's countenance was half smiles, half 
tears, as she extended her arms to raise him. 
She felt assured that Charles had read the mor^ 
tification of her heart, and approved her man- 
ners, though he might blame her appearance 
at the masquerade; and in this sweet conviction 
she almost forgave herself, though she ingen- 
uously told the solicitude of Emma to save her 
from committing an action, which, in her 
present circumstances, might be deemed one 
of folly and unkindness. 

" My sister^s kindness was worthy of herself, 
and beoieficial to me," returned the lover: "for 
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finding her ticket on the mantle-piece, I was 
induced to avail myself of it, unknown to any 
one but my own servant, and by taking the 
only dress I could procure, to effect relief to 
you from evident annoyance. I cannot regret 
an incident which enabled me to read a new 
page in the heart of her to whom I have been 
so long and profoundly attached; but never 
again may I have the pain of fearing to find its 
innocent gaiety misconstrued, or its purity 
sullied, by the unfeminine absurdities of a 
public masquerade!" 



WORK. 

[Alice Gary, bom 1820 ; dlad at New York, 12tb 
Febmarj, 1871. An Amerioan poet who during a life 
of muoh suffering and some priTation, prodaoed many 
beautiftal Ijrios. Honuse Oreelqr, who knew her well, 
■aid of her :— "I do not beUeye that aba erer wrote one 
line that die did not thoroughly believe to be true, and 
oaloulated to oonToj instruction or pleasuTe— often both 
— ^to her readersw She oonoentrated all her powers and 
energies on the task of making truth more palpable and 
good, more aooeptable to hungry, waiting soola." Her 
■later, Fhebe, also wrote Terse and pioae for the maga- 
xines.] 

Down and up, and up and down, 
Over and over and over; 
Turn in the little seed, dry and brown : 
Turn out the bright red clover. 
Work, and the sun your work will share, 
And the rain in its time will fall ; 
For Nature, she worketh everywhere, 
And the grace of God through alL 

With hand on the spade and heart in the sky 

Dress the ground and till it; 

Turn in the little seed, brown and dry; 

Turn out the golden millet. 

Work, and your house shall be duly fed; 

Work, and rest shall be won ; 

I hold that a man had better be dead 

Than alive, when his work is donel 

Down and up, and up and down, 
On the hill-top, low in the valley; 
Turn in the little seed, diy and brown. 
Turn out the rose and lily. 
Work, with a plan, or without a plan, 
And your ends tbey shall be shapiod true; 
Work, and learn at first hand like a man— 
The best way to know is'to do/ 

Down and up, till life shall close. 
Ceasing not your praises ; 
Turn in the wild white winter snows. 
Turn out the sweet spring daisies. 



Work, and the sun your work wiU shave. 
And the rain in its time will fall ; 
For Nature, she worketh eyerywhere, 
And the grace of Qod through alL 



THE SONGSTRESS.^ 

The opera was over. Still, however, the 
tumultuous applause uplifted in honour of the 
fair debutante who had that evening made her 
first obeisance before the audience of Berlin, 
reverberated through the house, and seemed 
as if it would have no end. A thousand clap- 
ping hands, and a corresponding number of 
roaring voices, were employed in bearing tes- 
timony to the merits of Henrietta, and in de- 
manding her momentary re-appearance, to re- 
ceive the homageof the spectators. At length the 
curtain again rolled up, and the beauty came 
forward in all the graceful loveliness whereby 
she had previously enchanted her auditory. 

In comparison with the noise which now 
arose, the former might be regarded almost as 
the silence of the dead! Every one present, 
in fact, seemed to abandon himself to the most 
extravagant marks of rapture; the young song- 
stress, alone, was unable to give vent to her 
emotions, and waa obliged to retire with silent 
obeisances; her eyes, however, were eloquent, 
demonstrating, by Uieir animated lustre, the 
gratification she experienced. 

But the amount of Henrietta's gratification 
appeared trivial beside that manifested by the 
glances and exclamations of the gentlemen 
in the house. A regular epidemic seemed to 
have seized them (although of no very disaa- 
trous nature), and to have included every class 
and every age within its range of attack. 
Even old Field Marshal Von Rauwitsch,' upon 
whose head, worn gray during numerous cam- 
paigns, scarcely a few straggling hain were to 
be counted — even he appeared, in his old age, 
to have been wounded by Love's dart, against 
which he perhaps imagined himself completely 
armed. 

If, however, these right noble warriors were 
fascinated by the syren, he was more than 
matched by a couple of royal counsellors — 
Heasn. Hemmstoff and Wicke,' who had be- 

1 The abore is abridged from a little work published 
sometime ago at Leipaig, under the title of HenHeUm, 
die acfctfiu Sangerin^ whieh exalted muoh attention in 
Oennany. The etocy !■ founded on ftot. The real 
name of the heroine waa MUe Sontag. 

' Marshal Von Brauchitah, then goTemor of Beilia. 

• Gemmstoff and Wilke. 
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eome dose friends in eonseqnence of a con- 
geniality of sentiment in matters relating to 
the fine arts and the drama. The latter, his 
eye fixed on the fallen curtain, broke out with 
an ejacnlatioD — "Oh, friend! what is life 
without love? I now understand the delicate 
lines of the poet." 

"True, very true!" interposed Hemmstoff, 
yainly endeavouring to pass, in the true 
exquisite style, his fingers through the remnant 
of that luxurious crop of hair which the scythe 
of Time had cut down — ** very truly does the 
poet say — but I feel confoundedly hungry. 
Shall we sup at the hotel, or where?" 

"Below, my dear fellow," rejoined Wicke, 
in a melting tone, " for I understand there is 
a supply of fresh oysters just arrived. Alas! 
how sweet a thing is love!" 

Thus sentimentalizing did he and his com- 
panion descend into the supper-room, which 
was unusually fuU-^doubtless on account of 
the necessity felt by so many young bucks of 
recruiting their shaken nerves and spirits by 
the help of a little eau-de-vie. 

All the tables were soon entirely occupied. 
The discourse naturally turned on the opera; 
and all coincided in voting Henrietta's abilities 
to be pre-eminent, although each differed from 
the other as to her chief qualifications. But, 
as the uproar began almost to resemble that of 
Babel (for the parties seemed to think that 
the strength of the argument lay in vocifera- 
tion) we turn with pleasure to a more agreeable 
and interesting object — ^the songstress herself 

To the young, pure, and sensitive heart of 
Henrietta, the notice she attracted was any- 
thing but congenial She was conscious that 
the publicity of her situation could not fail to 
imply something indelicate to true feminine 
feeling: but circumstances and custom (together 
with a certain innocent belief that it could not 
be otherwise) tended g^reatly to overcome this 
sensation. Altogether, however, her lot had 
more the appearance than the reality of being 
enviable; and this chiefly from two co-operat- 
ing causes — namely, the impertinent freedom 
of the critics, who (probably because they 
knew nothing of music) seemed to prefer des- 
canting in no measured terms upon herpersaruU 
accomplishments, and the countless tedious 
visits which were daily made her, and which 
she, unfortunately, was obliged to receive. 
By this latter annoyance, indeed, all those 
leisure hours were purloined which she had 
formerly been habituated to devote to the en- 
joyment of her own thoughts and the society 
of books, varied by agreeable houiehold occu- 
pations. 



Amongst her regular train, it will not be 
difficult to imagine that our friends the orators 
of the gasthof were duly numbered, including 
a youTig man (of whom the rest knew no more 
than we did). He spoke but little, although 
a sarcastic smile now and then curled his lip: 
by Henrietta he was uniformly well received — 
but this courtesy was not extended to him by 
his fellow admirers, who, indeed, appeared 
alone withheld by fear (inspired by his evident 
decision of character) from treating the stranger 
rudely. Nothing further could be gathered 
respecting him than that he was a young 
musician, by name Werner; and he was of 
superior presence, although his dress did not 
indicate a man of opulence. 

One morning, the party assembled in Hen- 
rietta's 9alon were engaged in discourse re- 
specting the journals of the day, and the 
criticisms they contained, when there arose a 
general exclamation of — ''Here comes Count 
R^;enbogen," who in a moment or two entered 
the apartment. 

Count Regenbogen was held to be the most 
polite and well-dressed cavalier at the court of 
Berlin. Nobody had a more stylish head of 
hair; his perfumes were all procured direct 
from the French capital; his boots and shoes 
were uniformly made at Vienna — his coats at 
Paris — his nether-garments and surtouts at 
London. Even at the very first period of the 
morning (namely, about twelve o'clock), on 
lifting himself out of bed, he wsa elegant! and 
the report went that he absolutely slept in two 
waistcoats and a cravat of the finest mixture 
— and that, for greater luxury, he was accus- 
tomed to dress his hair himself in bed; for 
which purpose a sheet of looking-glass was 
affixed to the top! It was also rumoured, on 
the authority of his lawyer, that he had made 
provision in his will for being buried in the 
most fashionable attire — deeming it unbecom- 
ing to appear at the day of judgment otherwise 
than full dressed. 

This notable gentleman was assiduously pay- 
ing his devoirs to the assemblage, when his 
brilliant nothings were interrupted by the 
stalking in of a very ghastly apparition, which 
bore some resemblance to M. Bruckbaner, 
director of the K — Opera. A universal ex- 
clamation ensued upon his en^.rance— the more 
particularly as his garments displayed some 
stains of blood. 

" Good heavens!" said Henrietta, " what is 
the meaning of this?" 

" Let me breathe, dearest lady," said Bruck- 
baner, " and you shall learn the cause. Neva*, 
Burely, was any director of a theatre at once so 
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gratified and terrified as I hare been within 
the last fiye minutes. I had just called on 
the cashier of the house to ascertain how it 
stood respecting the tickets for to morrow's 
opera, wherein you are to appear as Amanda, 
and learned that one only was left. Two 
officers entered at the same moment — ^mutual 
friends — each inquiring, as if with one breath, 
whether places were to be had. The cashier 
exhibited the solitaiy ticket — like tigers, both 
sprang at it: a dispute arose; we tried to inter- 
fere, but in vain I Already swords were drawn, 
and the steels clashed together: both were 
practised fighters, and their strokes fell swift 
as lightning, and thick as hailstones I Nor 
had more than a minute passed before one of 
the combatants lay bleeding on the earth, 
whilst the other (who had not himself escaped 
without receiving a wound) struck triumphant- 
ly the point of his sword into the ticket, and 
retired with his dearly-bought prize. "^ 

"And the wounded officer?" demanded 
Henrietta. 

"They were taking him to his barracks," 
answertd the director. 

The beautiful songstress, who, to conceal 
her emotion at this serious accident, had turned 
toward the window, sank fainting upon a chair. 

All rushed to her assistance. Werner, how- 
ever, with Louisa's aid, conveyed the fainting 
girl into an adjacent apartment. He returned 
immediately, and addressing the company, 
said— "The invalid is confided to the care of 
becoming attendants; and as rest and silence 
are now most important to her well-doing, I 
trust, gentlemen, you will all see the propriety 
of following my example. " With which words, 
ho seized his hat and departed. 

The others quitted the house, all of them 
learning the cause of Henrietta's sudden dis- 
order when they reached the street, namely, 
that the wounded man had just been carried 
down it, and must have been seen by her. 

The violent shock which our heroine's nerves 
had experienced on viewing the body of Maul- 
beere' carried out of the cashier's house (oppo- 
site which she resided) rendered her for some 
time speechlesa On recovering, her first in- 
quiry was after the wounded officer, which 
the servant was enabled to answer satisfactorily, 
through the attention of Werner (who had 
meanwhile made inquiries). The attendant 
then proceeded to communicate a request of 
Werner's that he might be permitted to renew 
his call, and be favoured with an interview in 

1 MAttor-of-ftM*. 

' lloUian^ mi ofBcsr of artiUMy. 



the evening, as he had something of importance 
to disclose. This proposition was complied 
with, and accordingly about dusk the young 
man re-appeared. Henrietta was at the moment 
engaged in reading, and everything around 
wore the air of deep quiet and seclusion, the 
room being lighted only by an astral lamp. 

" I almost fear to interrupt this stillness," 
said the visitor. 

"Oh," replied Henrietta, "I rejoice to see 
you — and the rather, as this is literally the 
first evening which, since my stay in this dty, 
I have been able to call my own." 

Werner took his seat by the lovely girl, and 
an animated discourse ensued; in one of the 
pauses whereof, Werner, half mechanically, 
took up the book which Henrietta had laid 
down on his entrance. "Ton should know 
that volume," said she, "for it was through 
you 1 became acquainted with it — and through 
it I became acquainted with you." 

"Ah, Jean Paul's Titian, " exclaimed Werner, 
turning over the leaves. 

"The same; and I now peruse it with a feel- 
ing of melancholy, since the great heart from 
which it sprang has ceased to beat. Werner, 
do not think me over bold if I say that I prize 
the work not only from its intrinsic merits, 
but from the circumstances attending my first 
acquaintance with it" 

The delighted youth, taking her hand, was 
about to reply, when she said, smiling, " Come, 
I will be your landlady for once, and make 
tea for yon." 

The equipage was accordingly introduced; 
but a chord had been touched, which continued 
to vibrate, and the young pair insensibly found 
themselves recnrring to the interesting tone of 
thought and feeling that had been started. 

"I shall never foiget your attention that 
day," said Henrietta; "forced to descend the 
hill on foot, whilst the carriage proceeded alone, 
and admiring the woody landscape around, 
and the green valley at my feet; the jutting 
rocks on my left, and the dark forest of firs on 
my right. Aye," continued she, " I could even 
paint the stone whereon I found your open 
book, and curious (womanlike) took it up in 
the idea that some traveller had foigetfuUy 
left it behind him. How surprised was I, on 
lifting my eyes again from its pages, to find 
you, Werner, standing by me I What must 
you have thought of me?" And she turned 
aside her head to conceal the rising blushes. 

"I was oveijoyed to think," replied he, 
"that my favourite author seemed to interest 
yon so deeply. I too retain the memory of 
that day as one of the happiest of my life; for 
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it wai then, as I escorted yon to the next rilUge, 
that we became gradually known to each other. 
Ere we had reached it I was aware, Henrietta* 
what yon were in the vforld, and what in your 
heart; whilst from yon I did not conceal that 
I was a poor musician, undistinguished, al- 
though devoted to my profession." 

My readers will easily imagine that this kind 
of conyersation was, under all the circumstances, 
by no means the securest for a young couple 
who had previously felt for each other an in- 
cipient attachment. Perhaps ^ they did not 
wish to guard themselves; but at any rate, be- 
fore the lapse of an hour, a passionate declara- 
tion was made by the youth, and received by 
the lady, who, in the confidence of her affection, 
entreated her lover to continue near her, and 
act as her guide in her precarious situation. 

"But why not abandon it, Henrietta?" said 
"Werner. 

"My kind friend," zetumed she, "reflect 
a while. In the theatrical profession I grew 
up; and was forced to accustom myself, in spite 
of the glittering splendour wherewitli we are 
furronnded, to many humiliations imposed on 
me by the station Fate had pointed out. To 
what, indeed, besides could I resort? I have 
not received the education necessary to enable 
me to fill the situation of a governess, and that 
of mere companion would only be a change for 
the worse! The labour of my hands, it is true, 
remains; but the proceeds of that would be 
insufficient to support my young and helpless 
brothers and sisters, for whom I sacrifice my- 
self, in order to draw them from a profession 
which certainly, to a heart impressed with 
honourable principles, is in many respects irk- 
some and dangerous." 

The seriousness of her appeal exhausted her, 
and deeply moved her auditor. Leaning her 
head upon the cushion of the sofa, she left her 
hand free to the warm pressure of Werner, 
who after a while arose and paced the room 
in silence, as if revolving in his mind some 
great determination. At length he resumed 
his seat, and said — 

"Henrietta, let us combine our efforts for 
your emancipation. I think I know a person 
who, if he can be propitiated, is able amply 
to provide for you and yours. Say, my 
charming girl, will you at once be mine?" 

She did not answer, but turning her eloquent 
eyes, into which the tears were starting, full 
upon him, sank upon his breast. 

I will not attempt to detail the conversation 
which followed. Suffice it to say, that a plan 
was arranged, by virtue of which Henrietta 
was to bid farewell to public life, taking her 
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leave in a concert, the proceeds whereof, which 
would probably be large, were to be laid aside 
as a fund to further their ultimate objects; 
that, meantime, Werner was to use every means 
to soften and reconcile his father to the union, 
and to obtain an appointment as teacher <k 
music at the university. Some other prelim- 
inary measures being decided on, the lovers 
separated. 

The days flew by. The contemplated ar- 
rangements were made; and Henrietta, now 
fully engaged to Werner, resolutely declined 
the gallantry of her host of other beaux, who, 
at length perceiving the authorized and constant 
attentions of their rival, one by one retired 
from the field. Thus were matters circum- 
stanced when the eventful day appointed for 
the final public exhibition of the syren's powers 
approached. 

Never had there been such a demand for 
tickets. All classes vied with each other in 
giving parting testimonies of respect to the 
fair songstress, and the rich and great loaded 
her with handsome presents. For three days 
previously not a ticket was to be procured — 
and hence it was announced that no pay-office 
would be kept open. 

On the morning of the concert-day a visitor 
was announced to Henrietta — Count Klann- 
heim. On being introduced, he stated that he 
had arrived the preceding nigjit at Berlin, as 
plenipotentiary Afom the court of Y — , and 
had learned with chagrin that the enjoyment 
he had so long promised himself, of hearing 
Henrietta, was likely to be denied him. He 
had therefore taken the liborty of appealing 
to herself, to inquire if there were no means 
of his obtaining admission into the ooncert- 
roouL Henrietta expressed herself highly 
flattered by this compliment on the part of the 
count; but assured his excellency that she was 
altogether powerless in the matter, as literally 
speaking every place had been long engaged. 

The count expressed g^reat mortification on 
receiving this answer. " Must I then," said 
he, "abandon all hopes of hearing this wonder 
by which so many have been entranced?" 

" I know but one way," returned Henrietta 
smiling, "of averting such an evil, and that 
is by your allowing me to sing an ur to you 
on the spot." 

This offer was made with so much grace and 
modesty, that Count Klannheim was quite de- 
lighted; and seating herself at her piano, 
Henrietta sang several eanzonettes with her 
characteristic sweetness. 

The count was much moved; he pressed her 
hand gratefully, and before he dropped it» 
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aaid, in the words of Schiller — "Accept a 
remembrance of this hour!" placing on her 
finger, as he spoke, a brilliant ring. He then 
retired, requesting her not to mention his 
visit, as he had not yet publicly announced 
his arriyal. 

The concert, it is almost superfluous to say, 
passed off with the utmost 4clat. The applause 
was almost stunning; roses and myrtles were 
thrown into the orcliestra at the feet of the 
singer; and tears gushed from her eyes on bid- 
ding farewell, for the last time, to her generous 
auditors. 

The following morning Henrietta was some- 
what surprised by a visit from an elderly min- 
ister, who addressed her as follows: — "My 
daughter, Fame reports you to be kind-hearted 
and charitable, no less than accomplished, and 
I have been tempted, in my compassion for a 
destitute family, to make trial of your goodness. 
The parties in favour of whom I seek to interest 
you, I know to be as deserving as they are 
unfortunate;' the father is now in confinement 
for debt; but a few hundreds would at once 
liberate him, and re-establish them all. Will 
you be the ministering angel to effect this 
benevolent purpose ? '* 

Henrietta was touched with the speaker^s 
venerable manner and urgent appeal. She 
answered — "I am but too happy in being able 
to do this. Fortune has been liberal to me, 
and ill would it become me to hesitate in aiding 
the distressed." She then inquired the neces- 
sary sum, produced it, and the minister retired, 
exclaiming, as he received her bounty, "God 
will reward yon, my daughter!" His voice 
had a prophetic tone, nor was the prophecy 
false. 

Henrietta had scarcely time to recollect and 
felicitate herself on this occurrence, before an 
elegant carriage stopped at her door, and her 
former visitor. Count Klannheim, was an- 
nounced. After some mutual passages of cere- 
mony, the count, though with rather an em- 
barrassed air, spoke as follows: — 

" I am not a man of many words; nor will 
I now attempt to deny that it is chiefly on 
your account, lovely Henrietta, I am at pre- 
sent in Berlin. Our prince, a man in his best 
years, has found it necessary, from political 
^naiderations, to take a step repugnant to his 
taste, and is about to marry. He anticipates 
in his spouse those charms of society which he 
seeks. In short, he has seen you." 

"Proceed no further, I entreat, count!" 
exclaimed Henrietta, shrinking; " I believe I 
anticipate what you would say." 

Perhaps you consider the affair in a false 
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light. The prince will avow that he not only- 
loves but also honours yon. Can you blame 
him if, in spite of the duties his state imposes, 
he still feels he has a human heart?" 

The fair girl rose from her seat: her bosom 
heaved tumultuously: she took hastily from 
her finger the jewel which Count Klannheim 
had previously fixed there, and returned it 
him — "I know now," cried she, "the object 
of this gift;" and the starting tears prevented 
further speech. 

The count, visibly moved, wss silent a few 
minutes, during which Henrietta stood as if 
expecting him to retire. At length he resum- 
ed — " Well then, I will proceed to unfold to 
you the whole of my commission." 

"Not another word, I pray," answered she: 
" I dare not — I vnU not hear you !" 

"Ton dare! you must! The prince antici- 
pated your reply, and was prepared to meet it. 
So entire is his devotion to you, Henrietta, 
that he is even willing, since the laws of the 
state forbid his offering you his hand while he 
continues to reign, to resign in favour of his 
brother: and, in lawful possession of you, 
whom he accounts his greatest treasure, to re- 
tire from a throne to a private station. Say 
but ihe word, and I greet you the wife of my 
prince." 

Henrietta paused one moment, as if hes- 
itating in what terms to couch her reply. 
She then said — " Count, I am indeed grateful 
for this proposal, and I honour and esteem the 
party from whom it springs. But I will not 
deprive his country of such a man. Nay, I 
will go further, and own to you, in confidence, 
that, even could your prince raise me to his 
throne, I should not be at liberty — I should 
not be desirous to share it with him. You are 
too thoroughly a gentleman, I am sure, to press 
me farther!" 

The count, during this address, had observ- 
ed his fair companion with eyes beaming with 
joy. At its conclusion he could restrain him- 
self no longer, but tenderly catching the 
astonished maiden in his arms, he cried — 
"Noble excellent girl, come to my heart! 
You shall be my daughter/" and at the same 
moment the door sprang open, and Werner, 
rushing towards the old man, exclaimed — 
" Henrietta, my father! " 

The riddle now is easy to solve. The young 
Count Klannheim had been travelling some 
two or three years incognito, and during that 
interval had contracted an irrepressible passion 
for Henrietta. Of this he apprised his father, 
who, as might be expected, opposed it inexor- 
ably. Finding, however, that his son's happi- 
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uees was poeitiyely at stake, he, like a wise 
parent, set about proving the worthiness of 
the object; and the prosecution of this purpose 
will at once explain the visit of the old minister, 
and the mock proposal on the part of the 
prince. Werner had indeed, like a dutiful son, 
determined to marry his beloved at any rate, 
and seek his own fortunes, in case his father 
should disinherit him. 

m 

What remains? — but that the nuptials of 
Werner (no longer the poor musician) and 
Henrietta (no longer the popular actress) were 
celebrated with all due publicity and splen- 
dour; — and that our old friends of the &c., 

being each necessitated to sink the admirer, 
were happy to mix in the gay circle as re- 
spectful guests. 



LESBIA ON HER SPARROW. 

Tell me not of joy ! there's none 
Now my little sparrow's gone; 

He, just as you. 

Would sigh and woo, 
He would chirp and flatter me; 

He would hang the wing a while, 

Till at length he saw me smile, 
Lord I how sullen he would be. 

He would oatch a crumb, and then 
Sporting let it go again; 

He from my lip 

Would moiature sip, 
He would from my trencher feed; 

Then would hop, and then would run. 

And cry philip when he'd done ; 
Oh 1 whose heart can choose but bleed? 

Oh ! how eager would he fight, 
And ne'er hurt though he did bite ; 

No mom did pass, 

But on my glass 
He would sit, and mark, and do 

What I did ; now ruffle all 

His feathers o'er, now let them fall. 
And then straightway ileek them too. 

Whence will Cupid get his darts 
l^'eather'd now, to pierce our hearts? 

A wound he may. 

Not love, convey, 
Now this faithful bird is gone. 

Oh I let mournful turtles join 

With loving redbreasts, and combine 
To sing dirges o'er his stone. 

Wx. OAwnnaQBT (1651). 



TWO SCENES FROM THE CIVIL 

WAR. 

[George Payn Rainsford James, bom in London, 
1801 ; died at Venioa, 9th June, 1860. At the age of 
seventeen he began to contribute short tales and 
sketches to various periodicals. In 1825, by the advice 
of Washington Irving and encouraged by Sir Walter 
Scott, he wrote his first novel JticAWim. The sucoeos of 
that work was followed by a rapid stream of other 
novels, chiefly of an historical character. He produced 
nearly eighty different works, of which the most notabl» 
are: DamUy; Henry McuUrman; John Manton Hail: 
Arrah Neil; Oovrie, or the Kinffi Plot; L{fe qfJSdwanS 
the Mack Prince: Morley Bmstein: The Robber; The 
Huguenot; Henry of QuUe; The King' e Highway ; kc. 9m. 
His works were popular, although they were condemned 
by some critics for their laok of invention in iudduiit 
and character. Leigh Hunt made a tkir estimate of 
the author: "I hail every fresh publication of James, 
though I half know what he is going to do with his lady 
and his gentleman, and his landscape, and his mystery, 
and his ortliodozy, and his criminal triaL But I am 
charmed with the new amusement which he brings out 
of old materiaUi. I look on him as I look on a musician, 
famous for his ' variationa."* in 1858 Mr. James wsa 
appointed British consul at Richmond, VizginiA, and 
afterwards consul at Venice.] 

It was late on the night of an early day in 
spring — perhaps about two hours past mid- 
night — and yet the inhabitants of a small 
lonely dwelling on the edge of a large piece of 
common-ground, lying about ten miles from 
Faringdon House, were all awake, and up, 
and with anxious eyes gazing from the small 
long windows upon the blank darkness that 
hung over the world. A single candle stood 
upon a plain oaken table in the midst of the 
room, by the light of which might be seen, at 
one of the windows, a small finely-formed 
female figure, which still preserved all the 
lines of exquisite beauty, though a certain de- 
gree of stiflness, corresponding well with some 
deep wrinkles on the cheek, and the white 
hair that was braided from the forehead, spoke 
the passing of many years under the petrifying 
power of time since that form had been in its 
prime, and that beauty, which still lingered, 
had known its first expansion. Leaning over 
her shoulder was another figure so like the 
first, but with every grace which time had 
nipped in it just blown — with the cheek un- 
witheredand the browunseared — ^that it seemed 
a living picture of what the other had been 
some twenty years before— « portrait in a 
family picture-gallery, where human lovelineaa 
may see and moralize on all the graces that 
the eternal reaper has gathered as he flew. 

At the second window was a somewhat un- 
tidy maid-servant, contrasting strongly, in 
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her slatternly disarray, with the plain neatness 
which decked the two other figures, whose garb 
I shall not pause to describe: let it suffice that 
it was of white, and fashioned in the mode of 
the time, a.d. 164 — , though either poverty, 
simplicity of taste, or deference to the puri- 
tanical mania of the day, had deprived it of 
every extraneous ornament. 

The night upon which the whole party looked 
out was dark and sad; for the moon had gone 
down, and the clouds over head, though not 
particularly heavy, were quite sufficiently so to 
hide every star, and cast a deep g^y shadow 
over the wide exent of undulating moorland 
which stretched away for many a mile within 
view in the daytime. A few faint streaks of 
pale light upon the sky separated the darkness 
of the heavens from the darkness of the earth, 
and marked where the prospect ended; and 
thitherward were turned the eyes of all, watch- 
ing, with straining and anxious gaze, a par- 
ticular point on the dim horizon, where, every 
now and then, bright red flashes, sudden and 
sharp, but circumscribed and momentary, 
broke upon the night, followed by a distant 
report as quick and transitory. 

No one spoke while those flashes continued; 
but the silence itself seemed to show the in- 
tense anxiety which was felt by the tenants 
of that chamber, in regard to the events of 
which they obtained so dim and unsatisfactory 
a view. At the end of five minutes, however, 
the sudden bursts of light entirely ceased; the 
reports were no longer heard; and the elder of 
the two ladies, turning away from the window, 
said, in a low voice, "It is over; Qod's will 
is wrought by this time!" 

The younger said nothing; but clasping her 
fair hands together, raised her eyes towards 
the dark heavens, while her full sweet lips 
moved silently, offering up a petition to that 
never-closed ear which hears the still voice of 
the heart's thoughts as plainly as the loudest- 
tongued appeal. 

In a moment after the clattering sound of 
horses* feet was heard coming quickly down 
the road. At first it was faint and distant — 
the dull heavy tramp of several fleet steeds 
galloping over moist ground; but soon it came 
nearer and nearer — left the turf of the common 
— clanged over the firm and stony road — came 
close to the house — ^passed it — and died away 
in the distance. 

"They are fleeing!" said the younger lady, 
"Oh, my mother, they are fleeing! Surely 
some of the dark powers of the sur must assist 
those bloodthirsty fanatics. They are fleeing: 
do you not hear the horses galloping on I " 



"Nay, nay, Margaret," replied the other, 
" it may be the Round-heads who flee. Though 
Ooring and his Cavaliers marched by here, we 
cannot tell what way the struggle may have 
turned, or on what side he attacked the rebels. 
So it niAy well be the traitors that flee them- 
selves. But look out, look out: your eyes are 
younger than mine, and less dimmed with 
tears; perchance you may catch « passing 
glimpse that will give us glad news." 

The younger lady pressed her eyes elose to 
the window; and though by this time the first 
party of fugitives had passed the house, yet the 
distant sound of others coming aigh met her 
ear; and she continued to gaze upon the faint 
line of the road to the spot where the yellow 
glare of the gravel, which distinguished it from 
the g^und about it, was lost in the general 
darkness of the common. At length three 
dark figures came forward with tremendous 
speed; at first so near together, and so hiddrm 
by the night, that she could hardly distinguish 
them from each other; but gradually the forms 
became moro and moro clear; and as they darted 
past the house she exclaimed in a glad tone, 
' ' They are the rebels, they are the rebels fleeing 
for life! I see their great boots, and their 
morions without crest or plume ! " 

"But they may be pursuing those who went 
before," said her mother, with a leas elated tone; 
"they may be the foUowers and not the fleers, 
Maigaret.' 

"No, no, they are fleeing, in good sooth!" 
replied the young lady, "for ever and anon they 
turn their heads to look behind, and still uige 
their horses faster at each look. But they are 
gone I And now pray God that victory may 
not cost us dear! I would that my brother 
were come back, and Henry Lisle." 

"Fie, Maigaret, fie! "said her mother, "give 
God undivided thanks; for if my son and your 
lover be both left upon the field of battle, we 
ought still to feel that their lives were well be- 
stowed to win a victory for their royal master." 

Margaret covered her eyes with her hands, 
but made no answer; and in a moment after, 
fresh coming sounds called her again to the 
window. It was a single horseman who now 
approached; and though he rode at full speed, 
with his head somewhat bent over the saiddle, 
yet he continued his course steadily, and neither 
turned his look to the right or left. As he 
approached the house his horse started suddenly 
from some object left by the road-side, plunged, 
and fell; and the rider, cast with frightful 
violence from his seat, was thrown on his head 
upon the ground. A deep groan was at first 
the only sound; but the moment after, the 
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hone which had borne him, starting up, ap- 
proached close to the body of its master, and, 
putting its head to where he lay, by a long 
wild neigh seemed at once to express its 
sorrow, and to claim assistance. 

'*If it be Essex or Manchester, Fairfax or 
Cromwell, we must render him aid, Margaret," 
said the mother; "never must it be said that 
friend or enemy needed help at my door and 
did not meet it. Call up the hind's-boy, 
Bridget: open the door, and bring in yon fallen 
man." 

Her commands were speedily fulfilled; for 
though brought low in her estate, the Lady 
Herrick was not one to suffer herself to be 
disobeyed. The stranger was lifted from the 
ground, placed in a chair, and carried into 
iht house. His eyes were closed; and it was 
evident to the elder lady, as she held the can- 
dle to his face, that, if not killed, he was com- 
pletely stunned by his fall. He was a hard- 
feato^sd man, with short grizzled hair, and a 
heavy determined brow, on which the lines of 
habitual thought remained, even in the state 
of stupor into which he had fallen. He was 
broadly made and muscular, though not cor- 
pulent, and was above the middle size without 
being talL His dress consisted of a dark gray 
ooat, which clove to him with the familiar ease 
of an old servant, and a brown cloak, which, 
in truth, had lost much of its freshness in his 
nervice. Above his coat had been placed a 
complete cuirass, the acyustment of which be- 
trayed great symptoms of haste: and by his 
side he wore one of those long heavy blades of 
plain steel which had often been the jest of the 
Cavaliers. 

His head was uncovered either by hat or 
morion, and the expanse of his forehead, the 
only redeeming point in his countenance, was 
thus fully displayed. The rest of his face was 
not only coarse in itself, but bad in its expres- 
sion; and when, after some cold water had been 
thrown over it, he revived in a degree, and 
looked round, the large, shrewd, unsatisfactory 
eyes which he turned upon those about him, 
had nothing in them to prepossess the mind 
in his favour. 

The moment that consciousness had fully 
returned, he made an effort to start upon his 
feet, but instantly sunk back again into the 
chair, exclaiming, ''The Lord hath smitten 
me, yet must I gird up my loins and go, lest 
I fall into captivity." 

"Fear not, fear not!" replied Lady Herrick, 
whose humanity was somewhat chivalrous, 
"you are in safety here: wait for a while till 
you are better able to mount, and then get 



you gone, in God's name, for I seek not to 
foster Roundheads more than may be. Tet 
stay till you can ride," she added, seeing his 
hand again gnsp the chair, as if to rise, "wo- 
men should know no enemies in the hurt and 
wounded." 

"Nay, but, worthy lady," replied the Par- 
liamentarian, ' ' should the crew of the Moabitish 
General Goring follow me even here to smite 
me hip and thigh, as they have vowed to do to 
all who bear arms for godliness' sake, or to bear 
me away captive — " 

"Fear not, fear not!" answered the lady, 
"none should dare, by my hearth's side, to 
lay hands on one that common mercy bade 
me take in and shelter — ^fear not, I say — that 
is right, Maigaret," she added, seeing her 
daughter pour some wine into a glass for the 
use of the stranger, "take that, it will revive 
you, and give you strength to speed on." 

"Hast thou caught the stranger's horse, 
Dickson?" she demanded, turning to the boy 
who had aided in bringing in the Common- 
wealth-man, and who now re-entered the room 
after a momentary absence. 

"He is caught and made fast below," re- 
plied the lad, "and here are my young master 
and Master Henry Lisle coming up from 11 le 
court. They have beaten the Roundheads, and 
killed Colonel Cromwell, and taken his whole 
I army prisoners!" 

I Scarcely had he time to pour forth this rapid 
tide of news when the door was thrown open, 
axid two young Cavaliers, in broad hats and 
plumes, followed one another rapidly in, each 
taking with the lips of the two ladies that dear 
liberty consecrated to intimacy and affection. 
"Welcome, welcome, my gallant son!" cried 
the mother, as she held the first to her bosom. 

"My own dear Margaret!" whispered the 
young gentleman who had followed, as he took 
the unresisting kiss which welcomed him back 
from danger and strife; but further gratulations 
of all kinds were suddenly stopped, as the eyes 
of the two Cavaliers fell upon the stranger, 
who had now recovered strength to rise from 
his seat, and was anxiously looking towards 
the door beyond them. 

"Who in the devil's name have we here?" 
cried Sir George Herrick, "what crop-eared 
villain is thisl" 

In vain his mother explained, and strove to 
pacify him. The sight of one of the rebels 
raised again in his bosom all the agitating fury 
of the fight in which he had been just engaged; 
and neither the prayers of his mother or his 
sister, the promise they had made to the 
stranger or their remonstrances to himself. 
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had any effect "Ho! boy!" he exclaimed, 
" bid year father bring a rope. By the Lord 
of Heaven, I will hang this Roundhead cur to 
the oak before the door ! Bring a rope, I say ! " 
and, unsheathing his sword, he advanced upon 
the Parliamentarian, calling upon his com- 
panion to prevent his escape by the door. 

The stranger said not a word; but bit his 
nether lip, and calmly drawing his tuck, re- 
treated into one comer of the room, keeping a 
keen fixed eye upon the young Cavalier who 
strode on towards him. Maigaret, seeing that 
all persuasion was vain with her brother, turned 
her imploring eyes to Henry Lisle, who in- 
stantly laid his hand upon his companion's 
cloak. "What now?" exclaimed the other, 
turning sharp upon him. 

"This must not be, George,*' replied the 
Cavalier. 

"Must not be!" thundered Sir George 
Herrick, "but it shall be! Who shall stay 
me?" 

"Tour own better reason and honour, I 
trust," replied the other. "Hear me— but 
hear me, Herrick ! Your lady mother promised 
this fellow safety to stay and to go; and upon 
her promise alone — she says — he stayed. Had 
that promise not been given we should not 
have found him here. Will you slay a man 
by your own hearth, who put confidence in 
your mother's word! Fie, fie! let him go! 
We have slain enough this night to let one 
rebel escape, were he the devil himself!" 

Sir George Herrick glared round for a 
moment in moody silence, and then put up 
his sword. "Well," said he at length, "if 
he stayed but on her promise, let him take 
himself away. He will grace the gibbet some 
other day. But do not let me see him move 
across the room," he added, with a look of dis- 
gust, "or I shall run my blade through him 
whether I will or not." 

"Come, fellow, get thee gone!" said Henry 
Lisle, "I will see thee depart:" and while his 
companion fixed his eyes with stem intensity 
upon the fireplace, as if not to witness the 
escape of the Roundhead, he led him out of 
the chamber to the outer door. 

The stranger moved forward with a firm 
calm step, keeping his naked sword still in his 
hand, and making no comment on the scene 
in which he had been so principal a performer. 
As he passed through the room, however, he 
kept a wary glance upon Sir George Herrick; 
but the moment he quitted it he seemed more 
at ease, and paused quietly at the door while 
the boy brought forward his charger. During 
that pause he turned no unfriendly look upon 



Henry Lisle; and seemed as if about to speak 
more than once. At length he said in a low 
voice, " Something I would fain say — though, 
Qod knows, we are poor blinded creatures, and 
see not what is best for us — of thanks concern- 
ing that camal safety which it may be doubted 
whether " 

"No thanks are needed," interrupted Heniy 
Lisle, cutting across what promised to be one 
of the long harangues habitual with the fanatics 
of that day, "no thanks are needed for safety 
that is grudgingly awarded. I tell thee plainly, 
that had it not been for the lady's promise, I 
would willingly have aided in hanging thee 
with my own hands; and when next we two 
meet face to face, we shall not part till the life- 
blood of one or other mark our meeting-place! " 

" It may be so, if such be God's will," replied 
the Parliamentarian, "and now I pray the 
Lord to give me strength that I may never be 
found slack to do the work appointed me!" 

"Thou hast never been so yet, though it be 
the work of the evil one," answered Heniy 
Lisle, and then added, "I know thee, though 
none else here does, or it had fared harder with 
thee in despite of all promises." 

"Thou knowest me!" said the stranger, 
without testifying any g^reat surprise, "then 
thou doest the better deed in Israel : and I will 
trust, notwithstanding thy present malignancy, 
that the day of grace may yet come to thee. 
Farewell!" 

Thus saying, he put his foot in the stirrap, 
and mounting somewhat heavily the horse 
which was now brought up for him, rode away 
across the common. 

[Want of space compels na to omit the details of the 
second scene. As the reader will hare snrmiaed, the 
snccored Poritan was Oliver GromwelL On the day 
that, with solemn pomp, he was declared Lord Protector 
of the Commonwealth of England, Henrjr Lisle, a 
relic of the defeated and scattered Boyalists, lay in the 
Tower of London convicted of t r e a son and awaiting 
the headsman's block. In the agony of de^iair, Lady 
Herridc sought Cromwell, and by the memory of that 
night when his own life was protected in her house, 
she gained the life of him, who was not only her 
daughter's husband, but a tender son to her in the 
place of the one that had fallen in battle.] 



Whols kingdoms fell 
To sate the Inst of power : more horrid still. 
The foulest stain and scandal of our nature 
Became its boast. One murder makes a villain ; 
Millions a hero. Knmbers sanctifled the crime. 

Bishop Pobtbvi. 1731-1806. 
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[PhlUp MMringvr, bom at Salkbory, 1684 ; died in 
London, Maioh, 1639. Dz»in»tist Bdnoatad at Ox- 
ford. Tbd historiMi Hallam taji: "MaMinfsr at a 
tragio writar appears to me feoond onlj to Shakspeare ; 
in the higher comedy I oan hardly think him inferior 
to Jonaon." He wrote maaj plajs in coi^anction with 
Fletcher and othan; and thirtj-eeTen were entirely 
hia own prodootioiiB. Of these all saTe nineteen were 
destroyed by a stupid serraat who naed the HSS. for 
lighting fires. The first oolleoted edition of If assingex's 
plays was prepared by William OiiTord; and a new 
edition fh>m Gifford's text was issued in 1870 by Lieut. 
CoL F. Cunningham (Wame A Co.) The Virffin 
Martyr; The Ihike qf Milan; The Bondman; The Maid 
qf Honour; The Fatal Dowry; The City Madam; A Very 
Woman; The Bashful Lover; and A New Way to Pay 
Old Jkbts—trwa which the following passages are taken 
—are the most important of the plays still in exist- 
ence.] 

[Sir Oiles Orerreaoh is a oruel extortioner who has 
helped to ruin his prodigal nephew Frank Wellborn. 
The latter obtains the assistance of a rich widow, Lady 
Allworth, to deceire his uncle, who, fluMqring that Well- 
bom is about to wad the lady, refills ^e spendthrift's 
eoffers. At the same time Orerreadh is eager to marry 
his daughter Margaret to Lord LovelL LoTdl appears 
to IkTour the match, but only does so in order to secure 
Margaret's hand for his page and fHend Tom Allworth. 
Jastice Greedy is a creature of the usurer's, but has no 
thought beyond hii stomach ; Manrall, an attorney, ie 
another of Orerreach's tools, but betrays him in the 
end, and helps to bring about his diaoomflture.] 

ScEinE. — A Boom in Ladt Axxwobth's House, 
Mnter Lord Lovell and Allworth. 

Lov, Til well; glTe me my cloak; I now diaduurge 
yon 
From ftirther senrloe: mind your own afldzs, 
I hope they will prove suooessftiL 

Att. What is bleat 
With your good wish, my lord, cannot but prosper. 
Let aftertimea report, and to your honour, 
How much I stand engaged, for I want language 
To qpeak my debt ; yet if a tear or two 
Of Joy, for your much goodness, can supply 
My tongue's defoots, I could— 

Lo9. Nay, do not melt : 
This ceremonial thanks to me's superfluous. 

Over. [wiiMa.] Is my lord stirringt 

Xov. 'TIs he I oh, here's your letter : let him in. 

Snter Oyirbsaoh, Qrckdt, 'and Mabrall. 

Over, A good day to my lord t 
Xov. Yo« are an early riser. 
Sir Gllea. 
Over. And reason, to attend your lordship. 
Lov. And you, too, master Greedy, up so so<m I 
Qreedy. In troth, my lord, after the sun is up, 



I cannot sleep, for I have a foolish stomach 

That croaks for breakfost. With your lordship's 

IkTour, 
I have a serious question to demand 
Of my worthy fHend Sir Giles. 

Lov. Fray you use your pleasure. 

Oretdy. How for. Sir Giles, and pray you answer ma 
Upon your credit, hold you it to be 
From your manar-houae, to this of my lady AUworth's? 

Over. Why, soma four mile. 

Greedy. How 1 four mile, good Sir Giles 

Upon your reputation, think better; 
For if you do abate but one half-quarter 
Of Ato, yon do yourself the greatest wrong 
That can be in the world ; for four miles riding. 
Could not hare raised so huge an appetite 
As I feel gnawing on me. 

Jfar. Whether you ride. 
Or go afoot, you are that way stfU pcorided, 
An it please your worship. 

Over. How now, sirrah? prating 
Before my lord I no dUTerenoe 1 Go to my nephew, 
Bee all his debts discfaai^ged, and help hia worship 
To fit on his rich suit. 

Jfar. I may fit you too. 
TkMfdlikeadogstiUI [iiiic^ oiuf eatt. 

Lov, I haye writ this morning 
A fow lines to my mistress, your iUr dauj^ter. 

Over. Twill fire her, for she's whoUy yours already:-^ 
Sweet master Allworth, take my ring ; 'twill cany you 
To her presence, I dare warrant you ; and there plead 
For my good lord. If you ahall find oocaaion. 
That done, pray ride to Nottingham, get a license. 
Still by this token. Fll haTe it dispatoh'd. 
And suddenly, my lord, that I may saj. 
My honourable, nay, right honourable dau^ter. 

Ortedy. Take my adrioe, young gentleman, get your 
breakfiut; 
Tie unwholeeome to ride fosting : 111 eat with yon. 
And eat to purpose. 

Over, Some Fury 'a in that gut: 
Hungry again I did you not derour, this morning, 
A ahield of brawn, and a barrel of Colchester oystertf 

Greedy, Why, that was, sir, only to aooor my 
stomach, 
A kind of a preparatlTe. Come, gentleman, 
I will not have you feed like the haagman of Flushing; 
Alone, while I am here. 

Lov. Haste your return. 

AIL I wiU not foil, my lord. 

Greedy. Nor I, to line 
My Christmas coffer. 

[KoemU Grbkdt oimI Allwobtb, 

Over. To my wish : we are prirate. 
I come not to make olfor with my daui^tar 
A certain portion, that were poor and triTial: 
In one word, I pronounce all that Is mine, 
In lands or leases, ready coin or goods. 
With her, my lord, comes to you; nor shall you hare 
One motire, to induce you to beliert 



soo 
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I liT« too long » itaioe cfrtty jmr Fll add 
Something unto the heep, whieh diall be jaan tooi 

lev. Too are a ri^t kind fitther. 

(hwr. Toa ahall hare reiaaon 
To think me each. How do yoa like this seat t 
It ia weU wooded, and well watered, the aoEea 
PertUe and lioh; would it noi mrre for ohange. 
To entertain joax firienda in a eonuner p iugi eaat 
What thinka mj mble lord? 

lev. 'Tia a wludeaome air. 
And weU-bnilt pile; and ahe that* a mirtreai of li. 
Worthy the large rerenne. 

Over. She the miatreaa I 
It may be ao for a time : bat let my lord 
Say only that he likaa it, and would have it^ 
I Bay, ere long 'tia hi& 

Lo9, Impoaaible. 

Over. Yoo do eonolade too tet, not knowing me, 
Nor the englnea that I work by. Tie not akme 
The lady Allworth's landa, for thoae oooe WellbomX 
{Am by her dotage on him I know tb^ will be,) 
ffliall Boon be mine ; bat point oat any man'a 
In all the ahiie, and aay they lie oonTcnient, 
And naeftil Ihr yoar losdahip, and onoe more 
I my alood, thqr ara yoara. 

Xov. I date not own 
What's by ui^jaat and oroel meana extorted ; 
My flune and.eredit are mora dear to me^ 
Than ao to ezpoie them to be eenamed by 
The pablie Toice: 

(her. Tou ran, my lord, no hanrd. 
Toor rapatatiou shall stand aa fldr. 
In all good men's opinions, aa now ; 
Nor catt my actions, though condamn'd for iU, 
'Oaat any fool aapersion apon youia. 
.For, thongh I do contemn report myself, 
jis a mere sound, I still will be so tender 
4>f what concerns you, in all pointa of honoar, 
Tliat the Immaonlate whitenees of yoor fiune, 
Nor yoor unquestioned integrity, 
Rhall e'er be sullied wi^ one taint or spot 
That may take from your innocence and candour. 
All my ambition is to haTc my danghter 
Bight honourable, which my lord can make her : 
And might I live to dance upon my knee 
A young lord Lovell, bom by her unto you, 
I write fiU uUra to my proudest hopea. 
Aa fbr possess i ons, and annual rents, 
Eqaivalent to maintain you in the port 
Tour noble birth, and preaent state requirea, 
I do remove that burthen fh>m your shonlden. 
And take it on mine own : for, though I ruin 
The country to supply yoor riotous waste, 
The scourge of prodigals, want, ahall never find you. 

Xov. Are you not frighted with the impreoationa 
And curges of whole funiliea, made wretdied 
By yoor sinister praotioes? 

Over. Yes, as rocka are. 
When foamy billows split 'themselves against 
Thair flinty riba; or aa the moon is moved. 



Whan wolvea, with hunger pined, bowl at her bri|^ 



I am of a solid temper, and, like theas. 

Steer on, a constant coune: with mine own sword. 

If caU'd into the field, I can make that right, 

Whidi foarfbl enemiea mnrmui'd at aa wrong. 

Now, for theae other piddling complainta 

Brsath'd out in Uttaraeas ; as when they call me 

Extortioner, ^rrant, cormorant, or intruder 

On my poor neighbour's right, or grand indoeer 

Of what was common, to my private uae ; 

Nay, when my ears are pierced with widows^ ctiea, 

And undone orphana waah with teaia my threshold, 

I only think what 'tia to have my daughter 

Ri|^t honourable ; and *tis a powerf^ charm 

Makes me insensible of remorse, or pity. 

Or the leact sting of conadepoa. 

Lov. I admire 
The tooghnessof your natura. 

Over. Tie for you. 
My lord, and for my danghter, I am marble; 
Nay more^ if yon will have ray character 
In little, I enjoy more true delight. 
In my anival to my wealth these daik 
And crooked ways, than you shall e'er take pleasure 
In apending what my induatiy hath compea'd. 
My haste oommanda me hence ; in one word, therefore^ 
laitamatoht 

Lov. I hope, that ia past donbt now. 

Over. Then rest secure; not the hate of all mankind 
here, 
Nor faar of what can fSdl on me hereafter. 
Shall make me atudy anght but your advanoemant 
One story higher : an eari I if gold can da Ik 
Dispute not my raligion, nor my fidth; 
Though I am home thoa headlong by my ntDf 
Tou may make choice of wiiat belief you pleaae^ 
To me they are equal ; ao, my lord, good morrow. {SzU, 

Lov, He's gone— I wonder how the earth can bear 
Such a port&t ! I, that have lived a soldier. 
And stood the enemy's violent diarge undaunted. 
To bear this blasphemous beast am bath'd all over 
In a cold sweat: yet, like a mountain, he 
(Ckmflrm'd in atheistical assertions) 
Is no more shaken than Olympus is 
When angry Boreas loads his double head 
With sudden drifts of snow. 

[The means which Overreach baa taken to ellbct the 
speedy and secret marriage of his daughter to Lord 
Lovell, enable Margaret and Allworth to become man 
and wiib.] 

Bnter Aixwobth and Mabgabbt. 

Marg. Sir, first your pardcm, than your Uessiug, 
with 
Your ftill allowance of the choice I have made. 
As ever you could make use of your reaaon, [KnecUng, 
Grow not in passion ; since you may as well 
Call back the day that'a paat» aa untie the knot 
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Vhidh k too strongly fsiten'd : not to dwell 
Too long <m worda, this is my husband. 

(hfer. Howl 

^0. So I sasQTO ycfQ ; all the rights of marriage, 
With sTSTy dronmstanoe^ are past. Alss . sir, 
Although I am no lord, bat a lord's page, 
Totur daughter and my loTsd wife monms not for it; 
And, for right honourable scni-in-law, yoa may say, 
Toor dutiftd daughter. 

Over. DsTil I are they marriM ? 
WiUdo. Do a ftithei's part, and say, Hearen giro 
them joy I 

Over. Gonftision and rain 1 speak, and speak quickly, 
Or thou art dead. 

WUldo. Thqr are married. 

Oeer. Thou hadst better 
Hare made a oontraot with the king of flends^ 
Than these : — ^my brain turns I 

WUldo. Why this rsge to me Y 
Is not this your letter, sir, and thflse the words t 
Marry her to tide ffentUman. 

Over, Tteannot^- 
Nor will I e'er belieTe it, 'sdealh ! I will not ; 
That I, that, in all pasnges I touch'd 
At worldly profit, have not left a print 
Where I have trod, for the most curious search 
To trace my footsteps, should be gull'd by children. 
Baffled and fool'd, and all my hopes and labours 
J>efeated, and made void. 

WtU. As it appears, 
Tou are so, my grave uncle. 

Over. Village nurses 
Rerenge tiieir wrongs with curses ; FU not waste 
A syllable, but thus I take the life 
Which, wretched, I gave to thee. 

[AttempU to HU Mabqarbt. 

Lov. [coming /ortoard.} Hold, for your own take I 
Though charity to your daughter hath quite left you. 
Will yon do an act, though in your hopes lost here. 
Can leave no hope for peace or rest hereafter? 
Coniider ; at the best you are but a man, 
And cannot so create your aims, but that 
They may be crois'd. 

Over. Lord I thus I spit at thee. 
And at thy counsel ; and again <^'*nlre thee, 
And as tliou art a toldier, if thy valour 
Dares shew itself, where multitude and example 
Lead not the way. let's quit the house, and change 
Six words in private. 

Lov. I Bxa ready. 

X. All SUy, sir. 
Contest with one distracted I 

WeU. Tou'U grow like him, 
Should you answer his rain challenga. 

Over. Axe you palef 
Borrow his help, though Hercules call it odds, 
ni stand against both ss I am, hemm'd in thus.— 
Since, like a Libyan lion in the toil, 
JCy fiuy cannot reach the oowacd hmiten^ 



And only spends itself I'll quit the place : 

Alone I can do nothing ; but I have servants. 

And friends to second me ; and if I make not 

This house a heap of ashes, (by my wrongs. 

What I have spoke I will make good I) or leave 

One throat uncut,— if it be possible. 

Hell, add to my afflictions I [SxU. 

Mar. Is't not brave sport? 

Qreedy. Brare sport? I am sure it has ta'en away my 
stomach; 
I do not like the sauce. 

AIL Nay, weep not, dearest, 
Though it express your pity ; what's decreed 
Above, we cannot alter. 

L. AU. His threats move me 
No scruple, madam. 

Mar. Was it not a rare tridc. 
An it please your worship, to make the deed nothing? 
I can do twenty neater, if yon please 
To purchase and grow rich ; tox I will be 
Such a solicitor and steward for you. 
As never worshiped had. 

WelL I do believe thee; 
But first discover the quaint means you used 
To raze out the conveyance? 

if or. They are mysteries 
Not to be spoke in public : certain minerals 
IncorpoKated in the ink and wax.— 
Besides, he gave me nothing, but still fed me 
With hopes and blows ; and that was the indueemest 
To this oonundrom. If it please your worship 
To call to memory, this mad beast once causou me 
To urge you, or to drown or hang yourself ; 
111 do the like to him, if you command me. 

WeU. Tou are a rascal I he tliat dsres be fslse 
To a master, though uxjjust, will ne'er be true 
To any other. Look not for reward 
Or favour ttom me ; I will shun thy sight 
As I would do a basilisk's : thank my pity. 
If thou keep thy ears ; howe'er, I will take order 
Your practice shall be silenced. 

Greedy, 111 commit him. 
If you will have me, sir. 

WeU, That were to little purpose ; 
His oonsoience be his prison. Not a word. 
But instantly be gone. 

Ord. Take this kick with you. 

Anb. And this. 

Fum. If that I had my clesTer here, 
I would divide your knare's head. 

JTor. This is the haven 
False servants still arrive at {Sjek, 

Re-enter Oybkbcacb. 

X. AU. Come again 1 
Lov. Fear not, I am your guard. 
WeU. His looks are ghastly. 

WtUdo. Some little time I have spent, under you 
fsTours, 
In phyiloal studies, and if my Judgment err not, 
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Holi ntA beyond raeofUf s but obMrre him. 
And look to joanelTw. 

Ottr. Whj, is not tha whole world 
Included in myadf ? to what me then 
Are frianda and Mirante? Say than were a eqnedron 
Of pikee, lined throng with ahoi, when I am mounted 
Upon mj ii^uxieii ahaU I ter to ohaife tham? 
No: ru thToafh the battalia, and that routed, 

[FUmriAing kii tword Amthtd, 

111 tkU to exeontiaai.— Hal I am feeble: 
Soma undooa widow ilta upon mine aoi, 
And takee awaj the uaa eft; and my aword, 
Olued to my aeabbaid, with wrong'd wphana' team, 
Will not be drawn. Ha I what are theaeT aura, hang- 
men. 
That oome to bind my hands and than to dreg me 
Bfllbn the Judgmeni-Mai : now they are new ahapea. 
And do appear Uke Fariea^ with ataal whipa 
To aoonxge my uloerooa aouL Shall I than fkll 
Ingloriooaly, and yield t no ; apito of FMe, 
I will be «oioed to heU like to myaelt 
Thou^ yoa were legiona of aoouxaed qtizita, 
Thua wou^ I fly among you. 

[Rwihei forward, amdjUmgthimaiilfafi At fnmnd. 

WdU ThanTanobelp; 
Diaarm Sim ibnat, then bind him. 

O nt dy . Take a mittimna, 
And carry him to Bedlam. 

Xov. How he fiiama I 

Wdl. And bitea the earth I 

WlUdo. Carry him to acme dark room. 
There tiy what art can do fbr hia recovery. 

Marg. On^ydaarfMhar! 

[2^/OfXr 07ERREACH <^. 

AIL Ton must be patient, mia tiem . 

lov. Here la a precedent to teach wicked men. 
That when they laare religion, and turn atheiata, 
Their own abllitiea leave them. 



AQED LOVERS. 

When my lore aweara that ahe ia made of truth 
I do beUcTe her, though I know ahe liea, 
niat ahe might think ma tome untutor'd youth, 
Unlearned in the world'a iSftlae aubtlatiaB. 
Thua rainly thinking that aha thinka me young. 
Although ahe knowa my daya are peat the best. 
Simply I credit her ftilae apeaking tongue; 
On both aidea thua ia aimple truth auppreaa'd. 
But wheraftne aaya ahe not ahe ia ui^uat? 
And wherefore aay not I that I am oldt 
O, lore'a beat habit ia in aeemliig tnut. 
And age in Iotc loTca not to hare yean told : 
Zherafiire I lia with her and ahe with me, 
And in our fftults by liea we flattei'd be. 



BURNS IN DUMFRISa 

[William XacDowan, bcni at llezwalttoini. Kirk- 
eudlnightahire^ 1815. Jonmaliat and hirtoriaa. He baa 
beenlbrmaay yeaneditorof the DwrnfriaStaMdardswakd 
ia tha author of 2VJf on (t^cAe IToocb. and other poema; 
the BiMcry qf Uu Bwrgk ^ Jhmfrin^ with notioea of 
NitlMdala^ A""*~'*'^. and the Weatom Border; ftc. 
Tha ^altar§ of DvimfriM, ftom which we quote, ii one 
of the moat intaraating and Taluable of local chronidaa, 
and will long maintain its olaim to the general fitTour 
with which it it at preaent regarded.! 

Towards the cloBe of 1791 Damfries could 
nnmber among its citizens a man who had 
already made some noise in the world, and 
who came to be recognized as one of Scotland's 
most illostrious sons. His figure was remark- 
able; M that even a curaoiy obeenrer must 
have at onoe seen that it was the outward 
framework of an extraordinary indiyidual. 
Fiye feet ten inches in height, firmly built, 
symmetrical, with more of ihe roughness of a 
rustic than the polish of a fine gentleman, 
there was a something in his bearing that 
bespoke conscious pre-eminence; and the im- 
press thus communicated was confirmed by 
Ids swarthy countenance, every lineament of 
which indicated mental wealth and power: 
the brow broad and high; the eyes like orbs 
of flame; the nose well formed, though a 
professional physiognomist would have said 
that it was deficient in force; the mouth im- 
passioned, migestio, tender, as if the social 
aflections and poetic muse had combined to 
take possession of it; and the full, rounded, 
dimpled chin, which made the manly &ce look 
more soft and lovable. When this new denizen 
of the buigh was followed from his humble 
dwelling in Bank Street to some favourite 
friendly circle where the news of the day or 
other less fugitive topics were discussed* his 
superiority became more apparent Then eye 
and tongue exercised an irresistible sway : the 
one flashing with emotional warmth and the 
light of genius — ^now scathing with its indig- 
nant glances, anon beaming with benignity 
and love; the other tipped with the fire of 
natural eloquence, reasoning abstrusely, de- 
claiming finely, discoursing delightfully, sa- 
tirizing mercilessly, or setting the table in a 
roar with verses thrown off at red heat to 
annihilate an unworthy sentiment, or cover 
some unlucky opponent with ridicule. Need 
it be said that these remarks apply to the ex- 
tenant of EUisland, Robert Bums? 

His first appearance in Dumfries was on the 
4th of June, 1787, two months after the second 
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edition of hia poema had been publLshed. He 
came, on invitation, to be made an honorary 
burgess; neither the givers nor the receiver of 
the privilege dreaming, at that date, that he 
was destined to become an inhabitant of the 
town. All honour to the council that they 
thus promptly recognized the genius of the 
poet. Provost William Clark shaking hands 
with the newly-made burgess, and wishing 
him joy, when he presented . himself in the 
veritable blue coat and yellow vest, that 
Nasmyth has rendered familiar, would make 
a good subject for a painter able to realize the 
characteristics of such a scene. The buigess 
ticket granted to the illustrious stranger bore 
the following inscription: — "The said day, 
4th June, 1787, Mr. Robert Bums, Ayrshire, 
was admitted buigess of this Burgh, with 
liberty to exercise and ei\joy the whole immu- 
nities and privileges thereof as freely as any 
other does, may, or can enjoy; who, being 
present, accepted the same, and gave his oath 
of buigess-ship to his Migesty and the Burgh 
in common form." 

Whilst tenant of EUisland farm, about six 
miles distant from Dumfries, Bums became, 
by frequent visits to the town, familiarly known 
to its inhabitants. Soon after Martinmas, 
1791, accompanied by Bonnie Jean, with their 
children, Robert, Francis, and William, he 
took up a permanent residence in the burgh, 
and there spent the remainder of his chequered 
life; so that Dumfries became henceforth in- 
separably connected with his latest years. He 
had just seen thirty-one summers when he 
entered upon the occupancy of three small 
apartments of a second floor on the north side 
of Bank Street (then called the " Wee Yennel "). ^ 
After residing there about eighteen months-— 
or, according to another account, two years 
and a half — he removed to a self-contained 



1 Robert Chambers thoB describes the aooommodation 
«f the poet's Bank Street promises :— "The small oentral 
room, abont the siie of a bed closet, is the onlj place 
he has in which to seclude himself for study. On the 
ground floor immediately underneath, his flriend, John 
Byme, has his ofllee for the distribution of stamps. 
Overhead is an honest blacksmith, called George Hau^, 
whom Bums treats on a fiunlliar footing as a neighbour. 
On the opposite side of the street is the poet's landl<n:d. 
Captain Hamilton, a gentleman of fcrtune and worth, 
who admixes Bums, and often asks him to a fiimily 
Hunday dinner" (toL iiL p. 266).— -Nearly all the con- 
temporaries <A Bums in Domfiries hare passed away, 
or the two or three who still remember him, one is 
John Brodie, now a reteran of ninetj-siz years. J<An, 
when a "callant," was often abont the house in Bank 
Street, and used to run messages for "Jean." He dia> 
tinotly recollects seeing the poet buminfl; a " barrowftU** 
of written papers soon after ooming from E))ial*n<i' 



house of a higher grade, in Mill Street, which 
became the scene of his untimely death in 
July, 1796. 

What varying scenes of weal and woe. of social 
eigoyments, of literary triumphs, of worldly 
misery and moral loss, were crowded within the 
Dumfries experiences of the illustrious poet I 
There he suffered his severest pangs, and also 
accomplished many of his proudest achieve- 
ments. If the night watches heard at times his 
sorrowful plaint, and the air of the place trem- 
bled for a moment with his latest sigh, it long 
burned and breathed with the immortal pro- 
ducts of his lyre; and when the striking figiu-e 
we have faintly sketched lay paralyzed by 
death, its dust was borne to old St. Michaers, 
and the tomb of the national bard became ft 
priceless heritage to the town for ever. 

Dr. Bumside says of his parishioners, at the 
time when Burns became one of them: — "In 
their private manners they are social and polite; 
and the town, together with the neighbour- 
hood a few miles around it, furnishes a society 
amongst whom a person with a moderate income 
may spend his days with as much enjoyment, 
perhaps, as in any part of the kingdom what- 
ever." Other evidence tends to show that the 
society of the buigh was more intellectual 
than that of most other towns of the same size 
in Scotland. Soon after Bums came to reside 
in it, various circumstances combined to make 
it more than at any former period perhaps, a 
gay and fashionable place of resort A new 
theatre was opened, which received liberal 
patronage from the upper classes of the neigh- 
bourhood, several r^ments were at intervals 
stationed in the burgh, the officers of which 
helped to give an aristocratic tone to its society; 
and the annual races in October always drew 
a concourse of nobles, squires, and ladies fair 
to the county town. . . . 

A gay, refined, intellectual town enough, 
truly; and quite suitable, therefore, as a place 
of sojourn for Bums, the sentimental bard. 
But inasmuch as it was fashionable, aristocra- 
tic, courtly, given up in no small measure to 
the idolatry of rank, and fanatically afraid ot 
anything that could be called ungenteel or 
democratic, it was no congenial home for the 
man who dared to say — 

"Te see yon blrkie, ca'd a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a' that ; 
Though hundreds worship at his word. 

He's but a coof foft a' thai : 
For a' that, and a' that. 

His riband, star, and a' that. 
The man of independent mind, . 

He looks and laughs at a' that." 
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In another respect the town was bat too con- 
genial to the poet's tastets and habita. ''John 
Barleycorn," to use his own metaphor, bore 
potential sway within it. '* The curse of conn- 
try towns/' says Robert Chambers, writing in 
1852, "is the partial and entire idleness of 
large classes of the inhabitants. There is 
always a cluster of men living on competen- 
cies, and a greater number of tradesmen whose 
shop duties do not occupy half their time. Till 
a yery recent period, dissipation in g^reater or 
less intensity was the rule, and not the excep- 
tion, amongst these men; and in Dumfries, 
sixty years ago, this rule held good." Thrown 
into company of this kind, sought after and 
lionized by all casual visitors, is it at all won- 
derful that a man of Bums*s temperament 
should have often indulged too deeply? It 
was no disgrace then for either lords or com- 
moners to fall drunk below the Bacchanalian 
board. Mores the pity that poor Bums, so 
supreme in many things, was not superior to 
the jovial drinking customs of his day. Had 
he lived in a discreeter age, he would have been 
a better and a happier man. Whilst the burgh 
had its full share of jovial fel lows, who habitually 
caroused and sang, in a doubtful attempt "to 
drive dull care away," and called the marvel- 
lous ganger, nothing loath, to their assistance, 
lie had frequent opportunities, which he will- 
ingly embraced, of breathing a purer atmo- 
^■phere, and enjoying a higher communion than 
theirs. Burns was a man of many moods; he 
was mirthful and gloomy by turns: the pride 
and paragon of a refined circle at Woodley 
Park,^ Friar*s Carse, or Mavis Grove, one day; 
and on some not distant night, the hero of a 
merry group, fuddling madly in the Globe 
Tavern, singing in all tipsy sincerity the chal- 
lenge of his own rollicking song: — 

" Wha Ust frae aff his chair ihaU &', 
He is the king amang iis three.** 

At Ellisland he had never lost the reputa- 
tion of being a sober man, though he was fond 
of company and sometimes drank to excess. 
He indulged more frequently, however, when 
be ceased altogether to be a tiller of the soil, 
"turning down no more daisies," "binding" 
no more "after his reapers," tied to town life 
and an uncongenial occupation. More exposed 
to temptations, and less able to resist their 
influence, he too often sank deeply in the mire; 

1 A fine old mamion, beantiftillj situated, fata miles 
■oath-west of Damfriea, and originally called Holm. 
Mr. Walter Riddel haring become possessed of the 
boose, named it Woodley Park in honour of hit spouM^ 
with whom Boms was on intimat* terms. 



but he did not wallow in it. In spite of all 
that has been said to the contnuy, we feel 
justified instating that he never became ha- 
bitually intemperate, or a lover of the bottle 
for its own sake. His extreme sociality often 
led him into excess: none can tell how often 
he drained the intoxicating cup in order to 
purchase a momentary forgetfulness of his 
disappointments and his cares. And when 
Bums sinned in these respects, how he did 
suffer! the very poetry of his nature giving a 
keener edge to his remorse. 

*'8ee Bodal Life and Glee sit down. 
All Joyous and nnthiuking. 
Till quite transmogrified they've grown 
Debauohsiiy and Drinking." 

One summer morning, while Bums, after 
an experience of this sad kind in the King's 
Arms, was proceeding homewards, he met with 
his neighbour, Mr. Hangh, who had risen to 
his work somewhat eariier than usual: "0, 
George!" said the poet, more penitent than 
elated, "you are a happy man; you have risen 
from a refreshing sleep, and left a kind wife 
and children ; while I am returning like a con- 
demned wretch to mine. "... 

Bums, unlike most of his fellow-townsmen, 
did not deplore the French Revolution; on 
the contrary, he heartily sympathized with it, 
and was not the man to conceal his sentiments 
on any question at the dictate of prudence. 
"He was (says Lockhart) the standing marvel 
of the place; his toasts, his jokes, his epigrams, 
his songs, were the daily food of conversation 
and scandal; and he, open and careless, and 
thinking he did no great harm in saying and 
singing what many of his superiors had not 
the least objection to hear and applaud, soon 
began to be considered, among the local ad- 
mirers of the good old King and his minister, 
as the most dangerous of all the apostles of 
sedition, and to be shunned accordingly." A 
curious and characteristic illustration of the 
way in which the poet gave vent to his political 
views may here be recorded. A public library 
was opened in the burgh towards the close of 
1792: and Bums, who had assisted in estab- 
lishing it, was admitted a member on the 5th 
of March, 1798; the minute of the proceedings 
stating that the committee had, "by a great 
majority, resolved to offer him a share of the 
library free of the usual admission money 
(10s. 6d.) out of respect and esteem for his 
merits as a literary man." Reciprocating this 
kindness, Bums, on the 80th of the same 
month, presented four books to the library — 
Humphrey Clinker, Jtdia dt Rouhigni, Knox*M 
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History qfthe Heformettion, and De Lohne an 
the British Constitution, 

The last-named yolume contained a frontU- 
piece portrait of the author, the back of which 
displayed these words, written in the poet's 
bold, upright hand: — "Mr. Bums presents 
this book to the library, and begs they will 
take it as a creed of British liberty till they 
find a better. — R. R" Very simple, innocent 
words in themselves; but awfully daring at 
that time, and excessively imprudent when 
proceeding from a government officer. Bums, 
on reflection, quailed before the danger he had 
thus rashly incurred; and, hurrying next morn- 
ing to the house of Mr. Thomson (afterwards 
provost of the town), with whom the books 
had been left, he expressed an anxious desire 
to see De Lolme, as he was afraid he had written 
something upon it "which might bring him 
into trouble. " On the volume being produced, 
he, before leaving, pasted the fly-leaf to the 
back of the engraving, in order to seal up his 
setUtiouB secret; but any one holding the 
double leaf up to the light may easily find it 
out, the volume being still in the library, and 
its value immeasurably enhanced by this in- 
scription. 

In the same library, now the property of the 
Dumfries and Maxwelltown Mechanics' Insti- 
tution, there is another book, the thirteenth 
volume of Sir John Sinclair's StatisHcal Account 
of Scotkmdf which reveals another glimpse of 
the poet in Dumfries. Under the head "Bal- 
raaghie," a notice is given of several martyred 
Ck)venanterB belonging to that parish, and the 
rude yet expressive lines engraved on their 
tombstones are quoted at length. The pathos 
of the simple prose statement, and the rugged 
force of the versification, seem to have aroused 
the fervid soul of Burns; for there appears, in 
his bold handwriting, the following verse pen- 
cilled on the margin by way of foot-note: — 

"The Solemn League and Corenant 

Now brings a smile, now brings a tear ; 
Bnt saorad Freedom, too, was their's : 
If thoa'rt a slare indulge thy sneer." 

We had occasion, in December, 1859, to 
consult this volume; and, on discovering the 
lines, which had never before been brought to 
light, we recognized the poet's caligraphy at 
once, and had no difficulty in concluding that 
they constituted the first rough draft of his 
well-known epigram in praise of the League 
and the Covenant. The matured lines are 
psnally represented as an impromptu rebuke 
hj Barns to some soofiTer at the Covenant: but 
this predoaB holograph demonstratet the real 



circumstances under which they were origi- 
nated. 

Bums identified himself by more than rash 
words with the democrats across the Channel. 
A vessel engaged in the contraband traffic from 
the Isle of Man having entered the Solway, 
was watched by a party of excise officers, in- 
cluding the poet She became fixed in the 
shallows, but her crew were so numerous and 
well-armed that the party durst not attempt 
her capture unaided; and Mr. Lewars, the 
poet's friend and brother-exciseman, was sent 
to Dumfries for a guard of dragoons. Burns, 
with a few men under his orders, was mean- 
while left on the look-out in a wet salt marsh; 
and as the time thus passed wearily away, Lewars 
was blamed by the impatient watchers for hii 
seeming tardiness, one of them going as far as 
to wish that the devil had him in his keeping: 
Bums saw a humorous ingredient in the irrev- 
erent desire, and in a few minutes expanded it 
into the well-known ditty, "The Deil's awa 
wi' the Exciseman," with which he diverted 
his ooUeagues till Lewars arrived with the sol- 
diers. Our poet could, when occasion required, 
play the part of Captain Sword as well as Cap- 
tain Pen. Putting himself at the head of thct 
force, he waded sword in hand to the vessel'fi 
side, and was the first to board her and call! 
upon her lawless crew to surrender in the 
King's name. Though outnumbering the as- 
sailing party, the smugglers quietly submitted. 
The vessel was condemned, and, with all her 
arms and stores, sold at Dumfries. 

Had the matter ended here, the poet's ser- 
vices might have secured his promotion; but 
unfortunately he sinned them all away, by 
purchasing four of the captured carronades, 
and sending them, with a eulogistic epistle, 
as a present to the French Convention. The 
carronades and letter were intercepted at Dover; 
and forthwith the commissioners of excise 
ordered an inquiry to be made into the conduct 
of their officer. Bums, in a letter to his pa- 
tron, Mr. Graham of Fintry, stated that he 
was "surprised, confounded, and distracted** 
on hearing of the threatened investigation. 
He warmly repudiated the interpretation pat 
upon his behaviour, declared his devout at- 
tachment "to the British constitution on Re- 
volution principles;" and closed with the touch- 
ing appeal: "I adjure yon to save me from 
that misery which threatens to overwhelm me, 
and which, with my latest breath, I will say 
I have not deserved." 

It was long believed that the poet's official 
prospects were utterly blighted by the inquir}-,* 
and that, as a consequence, he became mora 
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diflsipated and reckless. Some of his biogra- 
phers have gone farther, and attributed his 
early death to the same cause; but what says 
Burns's superior in the Dumfries excise dis- 
trict, Mr. Findlater? In a letter on the sub- 
ject that gentleman says: — "I may venture 
to assert that when Burns was accused of a 
leianing to democracy, and an inquiry into 
his conduct took place, he waa subjected in 
consequence thereof to no more than perhaps 
a yerbal or private caution to be more circum- 
spect in future. Neither do I believe his 
promotion was thereby affected, as has been 
stated. That, had he lived, would, I have 
every reason to think, have gone on in the 
usual routine. His good and steady friend, 
Mr. Graham, would have attended to this. 
What cause, therefore, was there for depression 
of spirits on this account? or how should he 
have been hurried thereby to a premature 
grave? I never saw his spirit fail till he was 
borne down by the pressure of disease and 
bodily weakness; and even then it would occa- 
sionally revive, and, like an expiring lamp, 
emit bright flashes to the last." 

Besides, Burns, the very year before he died, 
actually officiated as a supervisor; and there is 
every reason to conclude that he would soon 
have been permanently promoted to that rank 
had not death intervened. Whilst we think 
that the charge against the excise board, .of 
neglecting or ill-using Burns, is undeserved, 
we are decidedly of opinion that the treatment 
he received from the superiors of the board 
and the government of the day was infamous. 
It was a disgrace to them, and must ever be a 
scarce of the deepest regret to all admirers of 
the poet, that they allowed a few random sparks 
of disaffection to rise up between them and the 
lustre of his genius; and that, too, when it 
was pervaded and intensified by the purest 
patriotism. When the war between Britain 
and France broke out, in 1798, Bums joined 
a volunteer company that was formed in Dara- 
fries; and, according to the testimony of his 
commanding officer. Colonel de Peyster, he 
faithfully discharged his soldierly duties, and 
was the pride of the corps, whom he made 
immortal by his verse, especially by the vigor- 
ous address beginning — 

"Doea hanghty Gaul iDTtdoa thnatT 

Then let the loons beware, air ; 
There*! wooden walla upon our aeaa, 

And Tolonteera on ahore, sir. 
The Nith shall ran to Cotalnoon, 

And CMflU sink in Bolwaj, 
Bie we permit a foreign fi>e 

On British ground to nUj I" 



Bums was the laureate of the compaaj, 
"and in that capacity," says Lockhai't, "did 
more good service to the government of the 
country, at a crisis of the dai'kest alarm and 
danger, than perhaps any one person of his 
rank and station, with the exception of Dibdiii, 
had the power or the inclination to render." 

His "Poor and Honest Soger." says Allan 
Cunningham, "laid hold at once on the public 
feeling; and it was everywhere sung with an 
enthusiasm which only began to abate when 
Campbell's 'Exile of Erin' and 'Wounded 
H ussar, ' were published. Dumfries, which sent 
so many of her sons to the wars, rung with it 
from port to port; and the poet, wherever he 
went, heard it echoing from house and hall. 
I wish this exquisite and useful song, with 
' Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled,' the ' Song 
of Death,' and 'Does Haughty Qaul Invasion 
Threat?' — all lyrics which enforce a love of 
country, and a martial enthusiasm into men's 
breasts — had obtained some reward for the 
poet. His perishable conversation was re- 
membered by the rich to his pr^ndice: his 
imperishable lyrics were rewarded only by the 
admiration and tears of his fellow peasants." 

In the spring of 1798 Bums addressed the 
following letter "To the Hon. the Provost, 
Bailies, and Town Council of Domfnes." 

'* Q«ntlamen,— The litemy taste and liberal vfMi of 
your good town has ao ably filled the Taiious depart- 
ments of your schools, as to make it a very great object 
for a parent to have his children edueated in them. 
Still to me, a stranger, to give my yoong ones that 
education I wish, at the High School, fees which a 
stranger pays will bear hard upon me. Some years ago 
your good town did me the honour of making me an 
honoraiy burgess. Will you allow me to request that 
this mark of distinotion nuij extend so far as to put me 
on the footing of a real fireeman of the town in the 
schools? If you are so Toy kind as to grant my requeat, 
it wUl certainly be a constant inoentiTc to me to stxaim 
every nerre where I can offldally aerre; and will, if 
possible, increase that grateftil respect with which I 
have the honour to be, gentlemen, Ac ,— Robbbt Burms. " 

The request waa at once complied with, to the 
great gratification of the poet, who was devotedly 
attached to his children, and desirous above 
all things to give them a liberal education. 
" In the bosom of his family," says Mr. Qray, 
one of the teachers in the Academy, "he spent 
many a delightful hour in directing the studies 
of hia eldest son, a boy of uncommon talents. 
I have frequently found him explaining to 
this youth, then not more than nine years of 
age, the English poets from Shakspeare to 
Oray, or storing his mind with examples of 
heroic virtue, as they live in the pages of our 
most celebrated English hiBtorians. I would 
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ask anj penon of common candoar if employ- 
ments like these are consistent with habitual 
drunkenness." 

Bat though not systematically intemperate, 
his habits were too lax and irregular for the 
community in which he lived, convivial though 
it was; and many who disliked him on other 
grounds magnified his excesses, and made these 
* a pretext for ' ' sending him to Coventry. " On 
one well-known occasion our errant poet re- 
ceived the cut direct from some of the patrician 
citizens. During an autumnal evening in 
1794, High Street was gay with fashionable 
groups of ladies and gentlemen, all passing 
down to a county ball in the Assembly Rooms. 
One man, well fitted to be the cynosure of the 
party, passed up on the shady side of the 
thoroughfare, and soon found himself to be 
doubly in the shade. It was Bums. Nearly 
all knew him, but none seemed willing to 
recognize him; till Mr. David M'Culloch of 
Ardwell, noticing the circumstance, dismounted 
from the horse on which he rode, politely 
accasted the poet, and proposed that he 
should cross the street " Nay, nay, my young 
friend," said the bard pathetically; "that's all 
over now!" and after a slight pause he quoted 
two yerses of Lady Grizel Bailie's touching 
ballad: — 

" Hifl bonnet stood ainoe fin' fidr on bis brow, 
His Aold ane looked better than mony ane's new ; 
But now he lets't wear ony way it will hing, 
And casts himser dowie upon the oom-bing. 

"O I were w^ yoiing, as we ainoe hae been. 
We sad hae been galloping doun on yon green ; 
And linking it over the lily-white lea ; 
And werena my heart light I would dee." 

This incident has been adduced as a proof 
that Bums at this period (admittedly the 
darkest in his career) had become an object of 
"universal rejection." Never was there a 
greater mistake; and it would be even wrong 
to suppose that the dejection that he felt, and 
expressed in Lady GrizeVs verse, was more than 
momentary, or otherwise than semi -dramatic. 
One who is overcome by real heart distress 
does not seek to give it vent by measured 
poetical quotations. Half an hour after the 
rencontre, Bums and Mr. M'Culloch had some 
cheerful chit-chat over a glass of punch in the 
bard's own house, the latter having thoroughly 
recovered his spirits; and so charming was his 
discourse, and so sweetly did Bonnie Jean sing 
some of his recent effusions, that the Laird of 
Ardwell left the couple with reluctance to join 
his fashionable friends in Irish Street. 

Mr. Qray, referring to the poet about tkis 



time, states that though malicious stories were 
circulated freely against him, his early friends 
gave them no credit, and clung to him through 
good and bad report. "To the last day of his 
life," he says, "his judgment, his memory, 
his imagination, were fresh and vigorous as 
when he composed the "Cottar's Saturday 
Night" The truth is, that Bums was seldom 
intoxicated. The drankard soon becomes be- 
sotted, and is shunned even by the convivial. 
Had he been so, he would not long have con- 
tinued the idol of every party." We have the 
testimony of the poet's widow that her husband 
"never drank by himself at home," and that 
he still continued to attend church — two facts 
which, apart from other more decided evidence, 
tell against the stigma that he had become reck- 
lessly dissipated in his latest years. 

Bums' circumstances whilst in Dumfries 
were humble, but not poverty-stricken. His 
ofilcial income was ^£50, extra allowances usu- 
ally bringing it up to £70; and his share in 
fines averaged an additional £10. "Add to 
all this," says Chambers, " the solid perquisites 
which he derived from seizures of contraband 
spirits, tea> and other articles, which it was 
then the custom to divide among the officers, 
and we shall see that Bums could scarcely be 
considered as enjoying less than £90 a year." 

If the poet would have accepted money 
payment for the glorious coinage of his fancy, 
he might easily have doubled this income or 
more; but, with a magnanimity which, however 
mistaken, illustrates the unselfishness of his 
nature, he steadily refused all offers of pecu- 
niary reward for his lyrical productions. Of 
George Thomson's Mtuical MiwxUany, Bums 
was the chief minstrel, but he scomed to barter 
his melodious contributions for worldly gear, 
even when "one pound one he sairly wanted." 
Thomson having ventured to send some cash 
to the bard on one occasion, drew down upon 
himself this rebuke, dated July, 1798:— "I 
assure you, my dear sir, that you traly hurt 
me with your pecuniary parcel It degrades 
me in my own eyes. However, to return it 
would savour of affectation; but as to any more 
traffic of that debtor and creditor kind, I swear 
by that Honour which crowns the upright 
statue of RoBiBT Bubns's Inteobitt, on the 
least motion of it, I will indignantly spurn 
the bypast transactions, and from that moment 
commence entire stranger to you." 

According to the testimony of the bard's 
eldest son, given to Mr. Chambers, and amply 
corroborated by others, the house in Mill Street 
was of a good order, such as was occupied at 
that time by the better class of buigesBea; and 
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his father and mother led a life that was 
comparatiyely genteel ''They always had a 
maid-serFant, and sat in their parloar. That 
apartment, together with two bedrooms, was 
well furnished and carpeted; and when good 
company assembled, which was often the case, 
the hospitable board which they surroanded 
W9jsi of a patrician mahogany. There was 
mnch roagh comfort in the house, not to hare 
been found in those of ordinary citizens; for, 
besides the spoils of smugglers, as abore men- 
tioned, the poet received many presents of game 
and country produce from the rural gentlefolk, 
besides occasional barrels of oysters from Hill, 
Cunningham, and other friends in town; so 
that he possibly was as much envied by some 
of his neighbours, as he has since been pitied 
by the general body of his countrymen." 



MAJESTY IN MISERY; 

OB, AN DCPLOBATIOK TO THB UNO OF KINOS. 

BY OHABLBB L, DUBINO HIS CAPTIVITT 
AT OABIBBBOOK 0A8TLB, 1648. 



tha wtxld, ft«ai whott powor 



Oraftt Monaroh of 

vprlngi 

The potflnoy and power of ki]|g% 
Reoord the xoyid woe my enffering aingB ; 



And teach my tongue, that ever did oonfiiM 

Iti flMuItiea in trttth'a aeraphio Ihie, 

To track the treaeoue of Thy foee and mine. 

Natnie and law, by Thy dlTine dMnab-> 
The only root of righteooa royalty,— 
With thia dim diadem inveated mo; 

With it the aaored sceptre, purple robe. 
The holy unction and the royal globe ; 
Yet am I levelled with the liil» of Job. 

The fleroest fhriea, that do daily tread 
Upon my grief, my gray diaorowned head, 
Are thoee that owe my bounty for their bread. 

Th^ raiae a war, and dhriaten it The Gauae ; 
Whilst eaoriiegiona hands have beet applause, 
Plunder and murder are the kingdom's laws. 

Tjnanj bears the title of taxation ; 
lUrenge and robbery are refinmation ; 
Opptesslon gains the name of sequestration. 

My loyal subjects, who, in this bad season. 
Attend me by the law of God and reason. 
They dare impeach, and poniah for high 



Next at the oleigy do their ftiries frown ; 

Pious episcopacy must go down ; 

They will destroy the crosier and the crown. 

Churohmen are chained, and sohismaticB are fkoed; 
Mechanics preach, and holy fathers bleed; 
The crown is crudiled with the creed. 

The Churoh of Enghuid doth all (action foster ; 
The pulpit is usurped by each impoetor ; 
SxfmitMn-e excludes the Patemoiter. 

The Presbyter and Independent seed 

Springs with broad blades ; to make religion bleed, 

Herod and Pontius Pilate are agreed. 

Hie comer stone's misplaced by every pavior : 
With sofdh a bloody method and beharioiir 
Their anoeston did cmoity our Saviour. 

My r^yal consort, from whose fruitful womb 
So many princes legally hav« oome, 
Is forced in pilgrimage to seek a tomb. 

Great Britain's hehr is foned into Franoe, 
Whilst on his flither's head his foee advance: 
Poor child I he weeps out his inberitanoei 

yfith my own power uiy mivJ^ty tliey wound ; 
In the king's name the king himselfs unorowiMd| 
So doth the dust destroy the H<^wift »^4, 

With propositions dally th^ enchant 
My people's can, such as do reason daunt^ 
And the Almighty will not let me grant. 

Th^ promise to erect my royal stem. 
To make me gnat, to advanoe nty diadem. 
If I will flnt flJl down and worship them; 

But for reftisal they devour my thrones, 
Distress my children and destroy my bones : 
I foar tbeyll force me to make hrmd of stonen 

My lifo they prise at such a slender rate. 
That in my abeence they draw bills of hate^ 
To prove the king a traitor to the state. 

Felons obtain more privilege than I : 
They are Allowed to answer ere they die; 
Tis doHth for nie to ask the reason, Why. 

But, sacred Saviour I with Thy words I woo 

Thee to ibrgive, and not be bitter to 

Such as, Thou knowest, do not know what they dou 

For since they fkom their Lord are so disjointed 
As to condemn those edicts He appointed. 
How can th^ prise the powvr of His anointedf 

Augment ay patience; nnlUiy my hate; 
Preserve my issue, and inspire my mate ; 
Yet, though we perish, bless this Church and Stotel 
Vota dabunt <[ua Mia neffomM. 
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. LAST DATS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

[Lhqj Aikin, a danghtar of Jolm Aikin, M.D., the 
>ditor of tho Otneral Bioffrofikiedl JKetioneay, and nn- 
mermn otbor works. Mi» Aikin wrote Memoirt <^ the 
Court <tf Jama I.: Tkt Co¥prt <^ Chartet I.; The Uft qf 
Addimn: Memcirt of the Onui ^ Queen. BUzabdk (from 
which wo quote); ^ko. Scott eaid of the latter book it 
ia "aa entertaining aa a noTol, and ttx loan inftroctiTe 
than most hietoriee."] 

The closing scene of the long and eyentful 
life of Queen Elizabeth is all that now remains 
to be described ; but that marked peculiarity 
of character and of destiny which has attended 
her from the cradle pursues her to the grave, 
and forbids ns to hurry over as trivial and un- 
interesting the melancholy detail. 

Notwithstanding the state of bodily and 
mental indisposition in which she was beheld 
by Harrington at the close of the year 1602, 
the queen had persisted in taking her usual 
exercises of riding and hunting, regardless of 
the inclemencies of the season. One day in 
January she visited the lord-admiral, probably 
at Chelsea; and about the same time she re- 
moved to her palace of Richmond. 

In the beginning of March her illness sud- 
denly increased ; and it was about this time 
that her kinsman Robert Carey arrived from 
Berwick to visit her. In his own memoirs he 
has thus related the circumstances which he 
witnessed on this occasion: — 

"When I came to court I found the queen 
ill disposed ; and she kept her inner lodging ; 
yet she, hearing of my arrival, sent for me. I 
found her in one of her withdrawing chambers, 
sitting low upon her cushions. She called me 
to her; I kissed her hand, and told her it was 
my chiefest happiness to see her in safety and 
in health, which I wished might long continue. 
She took me by the hand and wrung it hard, 
and said, 'No, Robin, I am not well;' and then 
discoursed with me of her indisposition, and 
that her heart had been sad and heavy for ten 
or twelve days, and in her discourse she fetched 
not so few as forty or fifty great sigha. I was 
grieved at the first to see her in this plight ; 
for in all my lifetime I never knew her fetch 
a sigh, but when the Queen of Scots was be- 
headed. Then, upon my knowledge, she shed 
many tears and dghs, manifesting her inno- 
cence, that she never gave consent to the death 
of that queen. 

"I nsed the beet words I could to persuade 
her from this melancholy humour, but I found 
by her it was too deep-rooted in her heart and 
hardly to be removed. This was upon a Satur- 
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day night, and she gave command that the 
great closet should be prepared for her to go 
to chapel the next morning. The next day, 
all things being in a readiness, we long ex- 
pected her coming. After eleven o'clock, one 
of the grooms came out and bade make ready 
for the private closet, she would not go to the 
great There we stayed long for her coming, 
but at last she had cushions laid for her in 
her privy chamber hard by the closet door, 
and there she heard service. 

" From that day forward she grew worse and 
worse. She remained upon her cushions four 
days and nights at the least All about her 
could not persuade her either to take any sus- 
tenance or go to bed. . . . The queen grew 
worse and worse because she would be so, none 
about her being able to go to bed. My lord- 
admiral was sent for (who by reason of my 
sister's death, that was his wife, had absented 
himself some fortnight from court); what by 
fair means, what by force, he gat her to bed. 
There was no hope of her recovery, because 
she refused all remedies. 

"On Wednesday the 23d of March she grew 
speechless. That afternoon by signs she called 
for her council; and by putting her hand to her 
head when the King of Scots was named to sue- 
ceed her, they all knew he was the man she 
dedred should reign after her. 

"About six at night she made signs for the 
archbishop and her chaplains to come to her; 
at which time I went in with them, and sat 
upon my knees full of tears to see that heavy 
sight Her miyesty lay upon her back, with 
one hand in bed and the other without The 
bishop kneeled down by her, and examined 
her first of her fiaith; and she so punctually 
answered all his several questions, by lifting 
up her eyes and holding up her hand, it was 
a comfort to all beholders . . . After he had 
continued long in prayer, till the old man's 
knees were weary, he blessed her; and meant 
to rise and leave her. The queen made a sign 
with her hand. My sister Scanope, knowing her 
meaning, told the bishop the queen desired he 
would pray still. He did so for a long half 
hour after, and then thought to leave her. 
The second time she made sign to have him 
continue in prayer. He did so for half an 
hour more, with earnest cries to Qod for her 
soul's health, which he uttered with that fer- 
vency of spirit, as the qneen to all our sight 
mnch rejoiced thereat, and gave testimony to 
us all of her Christian and comfortable end. 
By this time it grew late, and every one de- 
parted, all but her women that attended her 
. . • Between one and two o'clock of tho 
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Thanday morning, he that I left in the cof- 
ferer's chamber broaght me word that the 
queen was dead. " 

A Latin letter written the daj after her 
death to Edmand Lambert, whether by one 
of her physicians or not is uncertain, gives an 
account of her sickness in no respect contra- 
dictory to Bobert Carey's, which may be thus 
rendered : — 

"It was after labouring for nearly three 
weeks under a morbid melancholy, which 
broaght on stupor not unmixed with some in- 
dications of a disordered fancy, that the queen 
expired. During all this time she could neither 
by reasoning, entreaties, or artifices be brought 
to make trial of any medical aid; and with 
difficulty was persuaded to receive sufficient 
nourishment to sustain nature; taking also 
very little sleep; and that not in bed, but on 
cushions, where she would sit whole days 
motionless and sleepless; retaining however 
the vigour of her intellect to her last breath, 
though deprived for three days before her death 
of the power of speech." 

Another contemporary writes to his friend 
thus: . . . "No doubt you shall hear her 
majesty's sickness and manner of her death 
diversely reported; for even here the Papists 
do tell strange stories, as utterly void of truth 
as of all civil honesty or humanity . . . Here 
was some whispering that her brain was some- 
what distempered, but there was no such mat- 
ter; only she held an obstinate silence for the 
most part; and, because she had a persuasion 
that if she once lay down she should never rise, 
could not be got to bed in a whole week, till 
three days before her death .... She made 
no will, neither gave anything away; so that 
they which come after shall find a well-fur- 
nished jewel-house and a rich wardrobe of 
snore than two thousand gowns, with all things 
else answerable.*' 

That a profound melancholy was either the 
cause, or at least a leading symptom, of the 
last illness of the queen, so many concurring 
testimonies render indisputable; but the ori- 
gin of this affection has been variously ex- 
plained. Some, as we have seen, ascribed it 
to her chagrin on being in a manner compelled 
to grant the pardon of Tyrone; — a cause dis- 
proportioned apparently to the effect. Others 
have imagined it to arise from grief and in- 
dignation at the neglect which she began to 
experience from the venal throng of courtiers, 
who were hastening to pay timely homage to 
Ler succeeoor. By others, again, her dejection 
has been regarded as nothing more than a 
natural concomitant of bodily decay; a phy- 



sical rather than a mental malady. Bnt the 
prevalent opinion, even at the time, appears 
to have been, that the grief, or compunction, 
for the death of Essex, with which she had 
long maintained a secret struggle, broke forth 
in the end superior to control; and rapidly 
completed the overthrow of powers which the 
advances of old age and accumulation of cares 
and anxieties had already undermined. '*Oi^r 
queen," writes an English correspondent to a 
Scotch nobleman in the service of James, *'i8 
troubled with a rheum in her arm, which 
vexeth her very much, besides the grief she 
hath conceived for my Lord of Essex's death. 
She sleepeth not so much by day as she used, 
neither taketh she rest by night Her delight 
is to sit in the dark, and sometimes, with 
shedding tears, to bewail Essex. " 

A remarkable anecdote, first published in 
Osbom's TradUUmal Memoh-e of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and confirmed by M. Maurier's Memoin 
— where it is given on the authority of Sir Dud- 
ley Carleton, the English ambassador in Hol- 
land, who related it to Prince Maurice — offers 
the solution of these doubts. According to this 
story, the Ck>untess of Nottingham, who was a 
relation, but no friend, of the Earl of Essex, 
being on her death-bed, entreated to see the 
queen; declaring that she had something to 
confess to her before she could die in peace. 
On her mi^'esty's arrival, the countess pro- 
duced a ring, which she said the Earl of Essex 
had sent to her after his condemnation, with 
an earnest request that she would deliver it to 
the queen, as the token by which he implored 
her mercy; but that in obedience to her hus- 
band, to whom she had communicated the cir- 
cumstance, she had hitherto withheld it; for 
which she entreated the queen's forgiveness. 
On sight of the ring, Elizabeth instantly re- 
cognized it as one which she had herself 
presented to her unhappy favourite on his 
departure for Cadiz, with the tender promise, 
that of whatsoever crimes his enemies might 
have accused him, or whatsoever offences he 
might actually have committed against her, 
on his returning to her that pledge she would 
either pardon him, or admit him at least to 
justify himself in her presence. Transported 
at once with grief and rage, on learning the 
barbarous treachery of which the earl had 
been the victim and herself the dupe, the 
queen shook the dying countess in her bed; 
and — vehemently exclaiming, that God might 
foigive her, but she never could — flung out 
of the chamber. 

Returning to her palace, she surrendered 
herself withoat reaistanoe to the despair which 
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had seized her heart on this fatal and too late 
diBclosnre. — Hence her refusal of medicine 
and almost of food; — hence her obstinate 
silence interrupted only by sighs, groans, and 
broken hints of a deep sorrow which she cared 
not to reveal; — hence the days and nights 
passed by her seated on the floor, sleepless, 
her eyes fixed and her finger pressed upon her 
mouth; — hence, in short, all those heart-rend- 
ing symptoms of incurable and mortal anguish 
which conducted her, in the space of twenty 
days, to the lamentable termination of a long 
life of power, prosperity, and glory. 

The queen expired 24th March, 1608. . . . 

The ceremonial of her court rivalled the 
servility of the East: no person of whatever 
rank ventured to address her otherwise than 
kneeling; and this attitude was preserved by 
all heiv ministers during their audiences of 
business, with the exception of Burleigh, in 
whose favour, when aged and infirm, she dis- 
pensed with its observance. Hentzner, a Ger- 
man traveller who visited England near the 
conclusion of her reign, relates, that, as she 
passed through several apartments from the 
chapel to dinner, wherever she turned her 
eyes he observed the spectators throw them- 
selves on their knees. The same traveller 
further relates, that the officers and ladies 
whose business it was to arrange the dishes and 
give tastes of them to the yeomen of the guard 
by whom they were brought in, did not presume 
to approach the royal table without repeated 
prostrations and genuflections, and every mark 
of reverence due to her majesty in person. 

The appropriation of her time and the ar- 
rangements of her domestic life present several 
favourable and pleasing traits. 

"First in the morning she spent some time 
at her devotions; then she betook herself to the 
despatch of her civil aflfairs, reading letters, 
ordering answers, considering what should be 
brought before the council, and consulting with 
her miniBters. When she had thus wearied her- 
self, she would walk in a shady garden or plea- 
sant gallery, without any other attendance than 
that of a few learned men. Then she took her 
CO icli, and passed in the sight of her people to 
the neighbouring groves and fields; and some- 
times would hunt or hawk. There was scarce a 
day but she employed some part of it in reading 
and study; sometimes before she entered upon 
her state-affairs, sometimes after them."^ 

She slept little, seldom drank wine, was 
sparing in her diet, and a religious observer 
of the fasts. She sometimes dined alone, but 
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more commonly had with her some of her 
friends. "At supper she would divert har- 
self with her friends and attendants; and if 
they made her no answer would put them 
upon mirth and pleasant discourse with great 
civility. She would then also admit Tarleton, 
a famous comedian and pleasant talker; and 
other such men, to divert her with stories of 
the town and the common jests and accidents. 

''She would recreate herself with a game of 
chess, dancing, or singing . . . She would 
often play at cards and tables; and if at any 
time she happened to win, she would be sure 
to demand the money. . . . She was waited 
on in her bedchamber by married ladies of 
the nobility; the Marchioness of Winchester 
widow. Lady Warwick, and Lady Scrope; and 
here she would seldom suffer any to wait upon 
her but Leicester, Hatton, Essex, Nottingham, 
and Raleigh. . . . Some lady always slept in 
her chamber; and besides her guards, there 
was always a gentleman of good quality and 
some others up in the next chamber, to wake 
her if anything extraordinary happened. 

"She loved a prudent and moderate habit 
in her private apartment and conversation 
with her own servants; but when she appeared 
in public she was ever richly adorned with th9 
most valuable clothes, set off again with much 
gold and jewels of inestimable value; and on 
such occasions she ever wore high shoes, that 
she might seem taller than indeed she was. 
The first day of the parliament she would 
appear in a robe embroidered with pearls; the 
royal crown on her head, the golden ball in 
her left hand, and the sceptre in her right; 
and as she never failed then of the loud accla- 
mations of her people, so she was ever pleased 
with it, and went along in a kind of triumph 
with all the ensigns of majesty. The royal 
name was ever venerable to the English people; 
but this queen's name was more sacred than 
any of her ancestors. ... In the furniture of 
her palaces she ever affected magnificence and 
an extraordinary splendour. She adonied the 
galleries with pictures by the best artists ; the 
walls she covered with rich tapestries. She 
was a true lover of jewels, pearls, all sorts of 
precious stones, gold and silver plate, rich 
beds, fine couches and chariots, Persian and 
Indian carpets, statues, medals, &a, which 
she would purchase at great prices. Hampton 
Court was the most richly furnished of all her 
palaces; and here she had caused her naval 
victories against the Spaniards to be worked 
in fine tapestries and laid up among the richest 
pieces of her wardrobe. . . . When she made 
any public feasts, her tables were magnificently 
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served, and many side-tables adorned with rich 
plate. At these times many of the nobility 
waited on her at table. She made the greatest 
displays of her regal magnificence when foreign 
ambassadors were present. At these times she 
woald also have vocal and instramental masic 
daring dinner; and after dinner, dancing." 

The queen was for the most part laudably 
watchful over the morals of her coart; and not 
content with dismissing from her service, or 
banishing her presence, such of her female at- 
tendants as were found offending against the 
laws of chastity, she was equitable enough to 
visit with marks of her displeasure the liber- 
tinism of the other sex; and in several in- 
stances she deferred the promotion of otherwise 
deserving young men till she saw them reform 
their manners in this respect Europe had 
assuredly never beheld a court so decent, so 
learned, or so accomplished as hers: and it 
will not be foreign from the purpose of illus- 
trating the character of the sovereigpi, to 
borrow from a contemporary writer a few par- 
ticulars on this head. 

It was rare to find a courtier acquainted 
with no language but his own. The ladies 
studied Latin, Greek, Spanish, Italian, and 
French. The "more ancient" among them 
exercised themselves, some with the needle, 
some with "caul-ufork" (probably netting); 
''divers in spinning silk; some in continual 
reading either of the Scriptures or of histories 
either of their own or foreign countries; divers 
in writing volumes of their own, or translat- 
ing the works of others into Latin or English;" 
while the younger ones applied to their "lutes, 
cithames, pricksong, and all kinds of music." 
Many of the elder sort were also "skilful in 
suigery and distillation of waters; beside sun- 
dry artificial practices pertaining to the or- 
nature and commendations of their bodies." 
— "This," adds our author, "I will generally 
say of them all; that as each of them are cun- 
ning in something whereby they keep them- 
selves occupied in the court, there is in manner 
none of them but when they be at home can 
help to supply the ordinary want of the kitchen 
with a number of delicate dishes of their own 
devising, wherein the portiiigcU^ Is their chief 
counsellor ; some of them are most commonly 
with the clerk of the kitchen." 

Every office at court had "eitheiva Bible or 
the book of the Acts and Monuments of the 
Church of England, or both, besides some 
histories and chronicles, lying therein, for the 
exercise of such as come into the same." 

'ThaPofitf^Mcw; long ■kilM in the art of oonfucWonaty. 
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[Mrs. Newton Crosland (Camilla Toalmin), bom ia 
London, 9th June, 1812. Poet and novelist. Her ohiel 
worin ue: Lajft and Legend* of Bngluk lAfe; Partnen 
for Ufe: SlToiagaM^ a tale for the yoang; Toil and 
Trial: Lffdia^ a Woman't Book; Strap Leavafrom Shady 
Plaea; MemorabU Women; Hildnd; Ligklinthe Vol- 
Utf, n^ Sxperiencet ^ l^pMiualUm: Mn. Blake: The 
Idamd (^ the Bambcw, a faiiy tale ; Hubert FreeUCt Pros- 
perity: fto. Eameat sympathy with the sufferings of the 
poor, and an elevated tone of thought, distinguish her 
writingB.] 

Look at the oak firom an aoom qmuig. 

The oak whose bole ie of Titan girth. 
The long-birds nestle its boughs among, 

And there have the ftitore singers birthi 
Bat a knell is rang, with its sure decree — , 

When the hoar-glass shivers the sands are spilt— 
Of the woodtif the hewn and sapless trse 

A rider of crested waves is boilt : 
And there seems to be sung as the ship i^Udesoa, 

" This ii what Day by Day has done V* 

The i^aoier, loosed from the Ice Kin^s hand* 

Moves on with a solemn march and alow, 
To a tune that the beating stars command. 

Shall muimnr for ages aoroas the snow: 
Bat the wind finds a harp at last to plaj, 

And sounds a march that has greater qteed. 
Till the glaoier weej^g itself away 

Is ready a Rhine or a Rhone to fbed. 
Bat this is the tune, as the wind soogfaa on, 

*' See yoa what Day by Bay has done !" 

A babe at the fimt ; then a gleesome child ; 

And a bride half-veiled by her amber hair; 
A matron wise, and a mother mild; 

A grandam bent by many a care; 
And the shining hair, grown gray and scant. 

Is folded away ftom touch and sight- 
On the form of age do the sunbeams slant. 

But the inner hearen brings " evening light I** 
And ever the while a lesson runs on, 

*• This is what Day by Day has done 1" 

Two hearts that are Joined in Lore's Eden here. 

Thinking leaves ne'er ikll, nor chill can come^ 
And see not the serpent of change is near. 

To sting by turns— and by turns to nnmb : 
But at last the hiss is heard, and now 

The dreadftol crest of the snake appeon. 
And they fkll apart with a broken tow 

Whose chasm cannot be lllled by tears. 
This pioiure aflEHj^ta— we its legend di«B— 

"See you what Di^ by Day has dona!" 
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TO DOCTOR MARCHESSAUX. 

[Jbav BAmnm Alphonm Kaeb, bora at Fftilt in 
1806. In 1839 he became editor of L* Figaro^ and the 
fame year founded Lm Qnipm a nionthI> Jonmal which 
met with great ■noceea. He ia the author of many 
popular noTela, including An Bomr Too Loto, and Friday 
Eomutg. One of hit beet woriu ia A Vogagt Anmnd my 
AiTflen. He died in 1890.] 

I know a little old man who is always 
neatly dressed in a black coat, with very 
white raffles, and a shirt frill plaited in the 
most perfect way. Never have I heard him 
complain ; never have I caught him desir- 
ing anything. 

There is only one thing in the world 
which seems to me to demand respect more 
than misfortune: it is happiness, on ac- 
count of its rarity, and, above . all, its per- 
ishableness. 

I do not think I have ever thoughtlessly 
meddled with the happiness of another, 
however small it may be, however strange 
it may appear to me. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that I do not understand it, and even 
think that, if 'I should try it, it would not 
suit me : but that has never been a reason 
why I snould treat it lightly or with dis- 
dain. It is so often a brilliant bubble, that 
in the presence of happiness of whatever 
description, I hold my breath respectfully. 

I liked very much to meet my little old 
man, because he seemed perfectly happy ; 
but I never thought of asking him about it : 
when one day I found on his face the first 
cloud I had seen there since chance had 
brought us in contact. 

I was more curious this time, and I wanted 
to know what thorn he had found among 
the roses of his life. He seemed only wait- 
ing for an opportunity of speaking of what 
had so sadly engaged his thoughts, and said 
to me: 

'' I have just been visiting an old friend, 
and I have seen some things which grieve 
me." 

'* Is he ill ? " I inquired. 

" Not at all," he replied. 

'' Has he then lost a lawsuit, or a large 
sum of money? " 

'^ Still less : he has come in for a fortune, 
and this fortune has thrown him into the 
deepest misery. It is the sight of this misery 
which has gnawed into my heart." 

Having once entered on the subject, he 
told me the whole story. Here it is : | 



'' I have known him for a long time," he 
said ; " 1 had often noticed him at ' la Pe< 
tite Provence,' in the Tuileries. From hav- 
ing looked at each other, we proceeded to 
bow. One day, I had asked him what time 
it was, because my watch had stopped , the 
next day, in return for the courtesy with 
which he had answered me, I offered him a 
pinch of snuffl Some time after that we 
concluded by having a little chat, and 
finally we told each other everything. 

" Since then, we have talked together for 
ten years. Our mode of life was so similar, 
that we could vegetate admirably in the 
same soil and the same atmosphere. He 
was a widower, and I a bachelor. I have 
upwards of eleven hundred francs income : 
he had then twelve hundred ; but as he 
lived near the Tuileries, where the apart- 
ments are dear, this expense absorbed the 
surplus, and made our fortunes equal. 

"You have never met with two men so 
rich and happy as we were. When it was 
fine, he received me at the Tuileries. The 
Tuileries was his garden Never was there 
a property more complete and more free 
from care. What is having a garden, if the 
Tuileries did not belone to my friend ? 

" Every morning he round his paths well 
rolled, and even watered, if the heat occa- 
sioned too much dust. He walked up and 
down under the thick shade of chestnut trees, 
or rested on a white marble seat. Numerous 
gardeners kept in good order immense beds 
of flowers, and constantly replaced those 
which were faded and had cast their seed to 
the wind when their season of bloom and 
perfume was over, by others belonging to 
the following season. He breathed the 
spring perfume of the lilacs, and the airy 
and mysterious odor of the lime-trees. He 
had, at last, made acquaintance with the 
gardeners, and he was not without influence 
in the arrangement of the flower beds. For 
myself, I had the Luxembourg ; our posi- 
tion was the same in the two gardens. I 
often gave him the seeds of the newer which 
he liked in my garden, in exchange for 
those which I admired in his. The gar- 
dener who gave me them for him always 
willingly accepted those which I received 
from my friend. 

'* At the Luxembourg, the swans in the 
water knew me. I thought less of the fa- 
miliarity which existed between my friend 
and the swans of the Tuileries, because 
their affection is commoner, and one can, 
without injustice, accuse them of treating 
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ereiybody with equal distinction. I repeat 
it, our gardens were altogether ours. The 
only difference that can be discovered be- 
tween us and the people who pretend lo 
have gardens, and to be more truly proprie- 
tors ojf them, is, that we had each one of 
the richest and most beautiful gardens of 
Europe, and we had nothing to paj for 
gardeners, improvements, or repairs. 

" ' My friend !' said he, on leaving me in 
the evening, after a walk m my garden, 
' your crocuses are beautiful and varied ; 
but I invite you to come and see my double 
peach blossoms, and in a fortnight my li- 
lacs. You will find me at the root of my 
statue of the " Carrying away of Orithyia." * 
Another time it was I who invited him to 
come and walk on my terrace at the Lux- 
embourg, where there are such fine service 
trees, and such old hawthorns ?dth pink 
blossoms. 

" Sometimes, however, we had disputes. 
He was, I must say, rather proud of the 
beautiful ladies who came to drive in his 

farden ; he even took it into his head one 
ay to be proud, because, from time to time, 
he saw the king on the balcony of the cas- 
tle. I proved to him, as clear as day, that 
my plants were the most carefully cultiva- 
ted, that his flower-beds were full of the 
most vulgar flowers. I mentioned, to prove 
the superiority of my garden, the collection 
of roses, which is unqaestionably the finest 
in Europe. It is true that he had at the 
Tuileries more statues and more precious 
bronzes; but in a garden, I think much 
more of the trees and the flowers than of 
bronze and marble. When it rained, we 
went to see his museum of antiquities on the 
Place du Louvre ; or, in the time of the 
Exhibition, to the galleries, where the mod- 
em painters submitted the products of their 
labor to his inspection. 

'' Sometimes it was I who invited him to 
come and visit my galleries at the Luxem- 
bourg, and this, again, occasioned some lit- 
tle disputes on the respective value of our 
museums, or only because he regulated his 
watch by his dial at his palace of the Tuil- 
eries, which he pretended was infallible; 
while I often wished to set it right by 
my sun-dial at my Palace of the Luxem- 
bourg. 

" Sut it was seldom that these discussions 
became bitter. Besides, if our little manias 
of proprietorship sometimes exasperated us 
against each other, we had also many un- 
divided possessions in common, on account 



of which we were liable to no such diffe^ 
ences of opinion ; our menagerie, our mu- 
seum, and our greenhouses in tiie Jardin 
des Plantes, for example. 

" I will not talk to you about our friend- 
ships with some of the animals in our me- 
nagerie, of the interest we felt in the preca- 
rious health of the giraffe and of the black 
bear. We were highly delighted when they 
made us our famous monKey palace, and 
this was not without some influence in add- 
ing to our good opinion of the minister who 
then presided in the council. 

" We had lived in this way for ten yearsc 
when one day my friend did not come to the 
rendezvous that I had appointed in my 
path to the observatory. It was the first 
time that one of us haa missed a meeting, 
except once, five years before, when I let 
him wait at his Petite Provence, because I 
had nearly given myself a sprain on my 
staircase. I could only attribute his absence 
to an accident of this kind, or, perhaps, 
worse, and I went to his house. I founa 
him quite well, but strangely affected. He 
had that morning received a letter which 
informed him that his cousin had just died, 
two leagues from Paris, and had left him an 
income of rather more than 3000 livres. 

" He wept as he embraced me, and as- 
sured me that his fortune could never make 
him indifferent to his friends ; that I should 
always find him the same, etc. Neverthe- 
less, it was necessary that he should set out 
immediately to take possession. It is four 
months ago, and I had no news of him. I 
began already to think of him with a bitter^ 
ness, and the newspaper-seller at the Tnil* 
eries having asked news of him, I replied 
sharply, ' I do not know — ^he has made his 
fortune — I see nothing of him now ;' when 
the day before yesterday I received a letter 
from him. Here it is : 

'^'My Dear Old Friend: I flatter 
myself that you have not attributed my 
silence to indifference or forgetfulness — 
still less to the increase of my fortune. 
Many different cares have occupied all my 
leisure since our last interview. First) I have 
decided to stay here in my house. I must 
have some impairs and alterations made. 

" ' As I do not think you have conceived a 
bad opinion of me, so I like to think of you 
as I knew you. If it would be foolish on 
my part to be unmindful of you because I 
have become rich, it would be but little 
better if you neglected me in future for 
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the same reason ; it would spoil my happi* 
ness, and joa would not wish it. 

'* ' I expect jou then to-morrow to break- 
fast with me. Your Fbieitd.' 

''Man is a miserable creature. I felt 
a little envious, and tried to find some dis- 
agreeable phrase in mj old friend's letter, 
some sign of vanity at which I might be 
angry — ^I found nothing, and set out this 
morning. 

^' My friend lives in a dirtv, little, ill-built 
country town. His house, wnich they readi- 
ly pointed out to me, is small, white, with 
green blinds. You go in by a narrow gate, 
which was far from making such an impres- 
sion upon me as the iron bars of his garden 
at the Tuileries. I had from the first a ore- 
sentiment that my friend was ruined, wmle 
he fancied he was making his fortune. 

" No one could have received me better ; 
but everything I saw, added to his kind re- 
ception, was not long in changing the envy 
with which I had started, into a feeling of 
pity. 

" I shall never forget the pride with which 
he took me round a garden which could 
easily have been contained in one of the 
flower-beds at the Tuileries. Some sticks 
here and there, some broomsticks which he 
called trees, and which stood in need of 
shade themselves, instead of giving any. In 
the middle of the garden a great cask 
buried in the ground, was callea the foun- 
tain. It was half full of green and stag- 
nant water, because they only bring it every 
other day, and the cask leaks a litUe. 

'' You can never imagine what joy he felt 
at having changed the great marble foun- 
tains at the TuUeries for this cask, without 
considering that the said c&sk gives him all 
manner of trouble, when the sun dries it and 
loosens the hoops, while formerly they 
cleaned and mended his marble fountains 
without his disturbing himself in the least 
about it. 

''What secret joy is there then in the 
sense of possession I With my friend to 
have this garden with its broomsticks, was 
to have the great chestnuts of the Tuileries 
no longer. Td possess the souare sur- 
rounded with walls white enough to blind 
one, was to be exiled frt>m all the rest of 
the earth, from all the beautiful country, 
from all the lovely landscapes. 

'* In his house he showea me two or three 
bad pictures, with which he had ornament- 
ed his drawing-room. It was netessary for 



him to inherit and become rich, that he 
might be condemned to see nothing but 
these frightful daubs. When he was 
poor, he looked at the most beautiful paint- 
ings of all countries and all masters, accu- 
mulated in our museums. 

" I came back sad, and I wished to see 
again his old garden, which he is so pleased 
to have left. A great terror has seized me 
in consequence ; it is that I may, in my 
turn, by cnance become rich, — ^that I may 
become proprietor, — may lose my beautiful 
garden of the Luxembourg, — ^may be forced 
to live in a square surrounded by walls,-— 
and, what is still worse, may be happy and 
proud of it. 

" I have thought over all my relations, 
and especially those who are rich, and, 
among the latter, those whose heir I am. 
There is only one who makes me anxious : 
he went to America twenty years ago, ana 
since then nothing has been heard of him. 
If the bell rings at home, I shall tremble 
lest I should hear that he has died a million- 
naire, and that I am his heir. I have seen 
a letter that we received two months after 
his departure, nearly twenty years ago. 
This letter tells ns that several vessels had 
perished, crew and cargo, in a gale of wind. 
The vessel which bore my uncle was of the 
number, but as the long boat has not been 
seen since, they think that part of the crew 
at least tried to save themselves. 

" If only my uncle be not saved 1 '' 



AN EXOTIC. 

[Hdbt Tmaos, a poet of rare delicacy of inuigliMi 
tion and inteurity of feeling, wm born in South (kti 
llna» and died in 1867, in his thirty-eighth yew.] 

Not in a climate near the ran 

Bid the olond with its trailing fHngea float, 
Whence, white is tiie down of an angePe plame^ 

Fell the mows of her brow and throat. 

And Uie ground had been rich for a thonaand yean 
With the blood of heroes, and sages, and kingfl, 

Where the rose, that blooms in her exquisite cheek. 
Unfolded the flnsh of its wings. 

On a land where the foces are fair though pale^ 
As a moonlit mist, when the winds are still, 

Bhe breaks, like a morning In paradise, 
Throngh the palms of an Orient hilL 
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H«r baanty, p«rfaap8, were ell too bright, 
But mboQt her there broodi eome delicate ■pell. 

Whence the wondrone charm of the girl growi soft 
Ai the light In an Engliih deU. 

There ie not a itory of faith and trath 
On the etany wroll of her conntry'i tua% 

Bat hae helped to ahape her itately mien. 
And to touch her wnl with flame I 

I sometimes forget, ae she iweeps me a bow. 
That I gaie on a simple English maid, 

And I bend my head as If to a queen, 
Who Is courting my Unce and blade. 

Once, as we read In a curtained niche, 
A poet who sang of her searthroned isle, 

There was something of Albion's mighty Ben 
In the flash of her hangh^ smile. 

She seemed to gather fW>m every age 
All the greatness of England about her th«r% 

And my &ncy wove a royal crown 
Of the dusky gold of her hair. 

But it was no queen to whom that day 
In the dim green shade of a trelllsed Tine, 

I whispered a hope that had somewhat to do 
With a small white hand in mine. 

The Tudor had vanished, and, as I spoke, 
*Twas herself looked out of her ftank brown eye, 

And an answer was burning upon her face. 
Ere I caught the low reply. 

What was It ? Nothing the world need know— 
The stars saw our parting I Enough that then 

t walked fkom the porch with the tread of a king, 
And she was a queen again I 



DEVONSHraB COTTAGES AND GAR- 
DENS. 

[Bdwaw) JissB, born Jan. 14, 1780 j died March 28, 
ises. He was surveyor of the royal parks and palaces, 
and the author of several popular works, Including 
Gleanbtg* in Naturai HMory ; An Angler*^ BanMrn ; and 
Boenetand ToIm of OomUry Ufe. From the latter we 
extract as follows:] 

Nothing can be prettier than the gardens 
attached to the thatched cottages in Dev- 
onshire. They are frequently to be seen on 
the side and oftener at the bottom of a hill, 
down which a narrow road leads to a rude 
sino^le-arched stone bridge. Here a shallow 
stream may be seen flowing rapidly, and 
which now and then stickles, to use a Dev- 
onshire phrase, over a pavement of either 
pebbles or rag-stone. A little rill descends 
by the side of the lane, and close to the 



hedge of the cottage, which is approached 
by a broad stepping-stone over the rill, and 
beyond it is a gate made of rough sticks, 
which leads to the cottage. At a short dis- 
tance, an excavation has been cut out of 
the bank, and paved round with rough 
stones, into which the water finds and then 
a^ain makes its way clear and sparkling. 
This is the cottager's well. His garden is 
gay with flowers. His bees are placed on 
each side of a window surrounded with 
honeysuckles, jessamine, or a flourishing 
vine, and the rustic porch is covered with 
these or other creepers. Here, also, the 
gorgeous hollyhock may be seen in per^ 
fection, for it delights in the rich red soil of 
Devonshire. Giant-stocks, carnations, and 
china-asters, flourish from the same cause, 
and make the garden appear as though it 
belonged to Flol-a herself. 

Nor must the little orchard be forgotten. 
The apple trees slope with the hill, and in 
the spring are covered with a profusion of 
the most beautiful blossoms, and in the au- 
tumn are generally weighed down with their 
load of red fruit. Under them may be seen 
a crop of potatoes, and in another part of 
the garden those fine Paington cabbages, 
one of the best vegetables of the county. 
In a sheltered nook is the thatched pig-sty, 
partly concealed by the round, yellow-faced 
sunflower, which serves both as a screen 
and as an ornament. The mud or cob walls 
of the cottage add to its picturesque appear- 
ance, when partly covered with creepers 
and surrounaed with flowers. 

Such is an accurate description of one of 
the many cottages I have seen in the beau- 
tiful ana hospitable county of Devon, so 
celebrated for its illustrious men and the 
beauty of its women. Those who, like 
myself, have wandered amongst its delight- 
ful lanes, will not think my picture over- 
charged. 

But I must introduce my reader to the 
inside of a Devonshire cottage. On enter- 
ing it, he will see the polished dresser glit- 
tering with bright pewter plates ; the flitch 
of bacon on the rack, with paper bags 
stored with dried pot-herbs, for winter use, 
deposited near it ; the bright dog-bars, in- 
stead of a grate, with the cottrell over them, 
to hang the pot on, and everything bespeak- 
ing comfort and cleanliness. The cotta- 
ger's wife wiU ask him to sit down, in that 
hearty Devonshire phrase, which has often 
been addressed to me, and which I alwayi 
delighted in — ^^ Do y', Sir, pitch yourself.** 
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ImiigiBg forward a chair at the same time, 
and wiping it down with her apron. A cup 
of cider will be offered, or bread and cheese, 
or whatever the cottage affords. 

I have known one of the children stealth- 
ily sent to a neighboring farmer's for a 
little clotted cream, which has been sot 
before me with a loaf of brown bread, and 
with the most hearty good will. They are 
■o delicious a banquet, that Pope might 
have thought of it when he said — 

* Beneath the humble cottage let ua haite, 
And there, anenvled, rural daiutiee taste.*' 

I haye dwelt longer than I intended on 
the cottage scenery of Devonshire, because 
I think it stands preeminent in this country 
for beauty, and because I regard its peas- 
antry as affording the best examples I have 
met with of unaffected kindness, civility, 
industry, and good conduct 



THE DREAM. 

[** NoTAUt *' (FuiDRiOH TOH Hakdbnbbbo), ooe of 
the leaders of the romantic school of German writers, 
was bom May 2, 1772, and died March 26, 180L Besides 
anmenms poems, hymns, and fragments on philosophy 
and religion, he composed a romance entitled JSMwioA 
9on OJUrdtHgen^ which was left incomplete. From this 
work we quote.] 

Heinrich was heated, and it was late, 
toward morning, when he fell asleep. The 
thoughts of his soul ran together into won- 
drous dreams. A deep blue river shim- 
mered from the green plain. On the 
smooth surface swam a boat. Mathilde sat 
and rowed. She was decked with garlands, 
sang a simple song, and looked toward him 
with a sweet sorrow. His bosom was op- 
pressed, he knew not why. The sky was 
bright, and peaceful the flood. Her heaven- 
ly countenance mirrored itself in the waves. 
Suddenly the boat began to spin round. He 
called to her, alarmed. She smiled, and 
laid the oar in the boat, which continued 
incessantly to whirl. An overwhelming 
anxiety seized him. He plunged into the 
stream, but could make no progress ; the 
water bore him. She beckoned, she ap- 
peared desirous to say something. Alreaoy 
the boat shipped water, but she smiled witn 
an ineffable inwardness, and looked cheer- 
fully into the whirlpool. All at once it drew 



her down. A gentle breath streaked across 
the waves, which flowed on as calm and as 
shining as before. The terrific agony de^ 
prived him of consciousness. His heart 
beat no more. He did not come to himself 
until he found himself on dry ground. He 
might have swam &r, it was a strange coun. 
try. He knew not what had befallen him ; 
his mind was gone; — ^thoughtless he wan- 
dered farther into the land. He felt him- 
self dreadfully exhausted. A little foun- 
tain trickled from a hill, it sounded like 
clear bells. With his hand he scooped a 
few drops, and wetted his parched lips. 
Like an anxious dream the terrible event 
lay behind him. He walked on and on; 
flowers and trees spoke to him. He felt 
himself so well, so at home. Then he 
heard again that simple song. He pursued 
the sound. Suddenly some one held him 
back by his garment Dear Heinrich! 
called a well-known voice. He looked 
round, and Mathilde clasped him in her 
arms. '' Why didst thou run from me, dear 
heart?" said she, drawing a long breath, 
*^ I could scarce overtake thee." Heinrich 
wept. He pressed her to his bosom. — 
"Where is the river?" he exclaimed, with 
tears. "Seest thou not its blue waves 
above us ?" He looked up, and the blue 
river was flowing gently above their heads. 
" Where are we, dear Mathilde ?" " With 
our parents." " Shall we remain together ?" 
"Forever," she replied, while she pressed 
her lips to his, and so clasped him tnat she 
could not be separated nrom him again. 
She whispered a strange mysterious word 
into his mouth, which vibrated through his 
whole being. He wished to repeat it, 
when his grandfather called and he awoke. 
He would have given his life to remember 
that word. 



AN ECHO. 

•'Oomeback,'' IsigVd— 

The flower 
I dropped npon the tide 

Wss vanished many an hoiAr. 
** Gome back," the Echo sighU 

''Gome back," I cried— 

The love. 
Flower-like, I cast aside. 

An angel bears above, 
**Come bnck," the Echo cried. 

JoHM Jatirs Piat% 
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THE HALL OF EBLIS. 

[WUliAm Beddbrd, bom 1750; dtod at Bafch, 1844. 
Famoiu m tb« author of the oriwatal romanoe^ The Hit- 
tory qf tht CoUipk VaihA: and •§ the inheritor of aa 
annual Inoome of £110,000, beiidn a million in raa^ 
monojr. At Fonthill Abbqr he attempted, at Taet 
expenditure, to lealiie eome of hie own arohiteotorai 
fkneiee. He witite Memoin of Bxtnu/rdiiuiry Fainten, a 
worlc whidh ea t lriaed tome WngHeh artists under feigned 
names; lUdf, mtk 8kelche$ at Spain and Portugal; and 
JUeoUeetioni qf an BsKurrion to tki MontuUrim ^ Ata»- 
6of a and JlcUa2Aa.] 

[Yatbek, after a selfish and Tidoos life. 
Bought forbidden power in the Hall of Eblia.^ 
He was accompanied by bis favoarite Nouion- 
ihar, whose ambition almost equalled his own. 
As they approached the place they were de- 
serted by most of their attendants, but] the 
Caliph, fired with the ambition of prescribing 
laws to the Intelligences of Darkness, was but 
little embarrassed at this dereliction; the im- 
petuosity of his blood prevented him from 
sleeping, nor did he encamp any more as be- 
fore. Kouronihar, whose impatience if pos- 
sible exceeded his own, importuned him to 
hasten his march, and lavished on him a thon- 
sand caresses to beguile all reflection; she fan- 
cied herself already more potent than Balkis, 
and pictured to her imagination the Qenii fall- 
ing prostrate at the foot of her throne. In this 
manner they advanced by moonlight, till they 
came within view of the two towering rocks 
that form a kind of portal to the valley, at 
whose extremity rose the vast ruins of Istakar. 
Aloft on the mountain glimmered the fronts of 
various royal mausoleums, the horror of which 
was deepened by the shadows of night. They 
passed through two villages almost deserted, 
the only inhabitants remaining being a few 
feeble old men, who, at the sight of horses and 
litters, fell upon their knees and cried out: 

''0 heaven! is it then by these phantoms 
that we have been for six months tormented? 
Alas I it was from the terror of these spectres 
and the noise beneath the mountains that our 
people have fled and left us at the mercy of 
malificent spirits !" 

The Caliph, to whom these complaints were 
but unpromising auguries, drove over the bodies 
of these wretched old men, and at length arrived 
at the foot of the terrace of black marble; there 
he descended from his litter, handing down 
Kouronihar; both with beating hearts stared 

1 "As an esstem tale eren Rasselss must bow before 
it; his happy Talley will not bear a oomparison with 
tha HaU of Eblis."— Zord Byron. 



wildly around them, and expected with an 
apprehensive shudder the approach of the 
Giaonr; but nothing as yet announced his ap- 
pearance. 

A deathlike stillness reigned over the moun- 
tain and through the air; the moon dilated on 
a vast platform the shades of the lofty columns, 
which reached from the terrace almost to the 
clouds; the gloomy watch-towers, whose num- 
bers could not be counted, were veiled by no 
roof, and their capitals, of /m architecture un- 
known in the records of the earth, served as 
an asylum for the birds of darkness, which, 
alarmed at the approach of such visitants, fled 
away croaking. 

The chief of the eunuchs, trembling with 
fear, besought Yathek that a fire might be 
kindled. 

" No !" replied he, "there is no time left to 
think of such trifles; abide where thou art, and 
expect my commands." 

Having thus spoken he presented his hand 
to Kouronihar, and, ascending the steps of a 
vast staircase, reached the terrace, which was 
flagged with squares of marble, and resembled 
a smooth expanse of water upon whose surface 
not a leaf ever dared to vegetate; on the right 
rose the watch-towers, ranged before the ruins 
of an immense palace whose walls were em- 
bossed with various figures; in front stood forth 
the colossal forms of four creatures, composed 
of the leopard and the griffin; and though but 
of stone, inspired emotions of terror; near these 
were distinguished by the splendour of the 
moon, which streamed full on the place, char- 
acters like those on the sabres of the Qiaour, 
that possessed the same virtue of changing 
every moment; these, after vacillating for some 
time, at last fixed in Arabic letters, and pre- 
scribed to the Caliph the following words: 

"Yathek! thou hast violated the conditions 
of my parchment, and deservest to be sent back; 
but, in favour to thy companion, and as the 
meed for what thou hast done to obtain it, 
Ebub permitteth that the portal of his palace 
shall be opened, and the subterranean fire will 
receive thee into the number of its adorers." 

He scarcely had read these words before the 
mountain against which the terrace was reared 
trembled, and the watch-towers were ready to 
topple headlong upon them; the rock yawned, 
and disclosed within it a staircase of polished 
marble that seemed to approach the abyss; 
upon each stair were planted two large torches, 
like those Nouronihar had seen in her vision, 
the camphorated vapour ascending from which 
gathered into a cloud under the hollow of the 
vault. 
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This sppeannoe, instead of terrifying, gave 
new courage to the daughter of Fakreddin. 
Scarcely deigning to bid adieu to the moon 
and the firmament, ahe abandoned without 
hesitation the pare atmosphere to plunge into 
these infernal exhalations. The gait of these 
impious personages was haughty and deter- 
mined ; as they descended by the effulgence of 
the torches they gazed on each other with mu- 
tual admiration, and both appeared so resplen- 
dent, thist they already esteemed themselves 
spiritual Intelligences; the only circumstance 
Uiat perplexed them was their not arriving at 
the bottom of the stairs; on hastening their 
descent with an ardent impetuosity, they felt 
their steps accelerated to such a degree, that 
they seemed not walking, but falling from a 
precipice. Their progress however was at length 
impeded by a vast portal of ebony, which the 
Caliph without difficulty recognized; here the 
Giaour awaited them with the key in his hand. 

" Ye are welcome," said h« to them with a 
ghastly smile, "in spite of Mahomet and all 
his dependants. I will now admit you into 
that palace where you have so highly merited 
a place.'* 

Whilst he was uttering these words he touched 
the enamelled lock with his key, and the doors 
at once expanded, with a noise still louder than 
the thunder of mountains, and as suddenly re- 
coiled the moment they had entered. 

The Caliph and Nouronihar beheld each 
other with amazement, at finding themselves 
in a place which, though roofed with a vaulted 
ceiling, was so spacious and lofty that at first 
they took it for an immeasurable plain. But 
their eyes at length growing familiar to the 
grandeur of the objects at hand, they extended 
their view to those at a distance, and discovered 
rows of columns and arcades, which gradually 
diminished till they terminated in a point, ra- 
diant as,the sun when he darts his last beams 
athwart the ocean; the pavement, strewed over 
with gold dust and saffron, exhaled so subtle 
an odour as almost overpowered them; they 
however went on, and observed an infinity of 
censers, in which ambergris and the wood of 
aloes were continually burning; between the 
several columns were placed tables, each spread 
with a profusion of viands, and wines of every 
species sparkling in vases of crystal. A throng 
of G^nii and other fantastic spirits of each sex 
danced lasciviously in troops, at the sound of 
music which issued from beneath. 

In the midst of this immense hall a vast 
multitude was incessantly passing, who sever- 
ally kept their right hands on their hearts, 
without once regarding anything around them; 



they had all the livid paleness of death; their 
eyes, deep sunk in their sockets, resembled 
those phosphoric meteors that glimmer by 
night in places of interment. Some stalked 
slowly on, absorbed in profound reverie; some, 
shrieking with agony, ran furiously about like 
tigers wounded with poisoned arrows; wliiUt 
others, grinding their teeth in rage, foamed 
along, more frantic than the wildeKt maniac. 
They all avoided each other, and, though sur- 
rounded by a multitude that no one could 
number, each wandered at random, unheedful 
of the rest, as if alone on a desert which no foot 
had trodden. 

Yathek and Nouronihar, frozen with terror 
at a sight so baleful, demanded of the Giaour 
what these appearances might mean, and why 
these ambulating spectres never withdrew their 
hands from their hearts. 

** Perplex not yourselves," replied he bluntly, 
"with BO much at once, you will soon be ac- 
quainted with all; let us haste and present yom 
to Eblis." 

They continued their way through the mul- 
titude; but, notwithstanding their confidence 
at first, they were not sufficiently composed to 
examine with attention the various perspectives 
of halls and of galleries that opened on the 
right hand and left, which were all illuminated 
by torches and braziers, whose flames rose in 
pyramids to the centre of the vault. At length 
they came to a place where long curtains, bro- 
caded with crimson and gold, fell from all parts 
in striking confusion; here the choirs and 
dances were heard no longer, the light which 
glimmered came from afar. 

After some time Yathek and Kouronihar 
perceived a gleam brightening through the 
drapery, and entered a vast tabernacle carpeted 
with the skins of leopards; an infinity of elders 
with streaming beards, and Afrits in complete 
armour, had prostrated themselves before the 
ascent of a lofty eminence, on the top of which, 
upon a globe of fire, sat the formidable Eblis. 
His person was that of a young man, whose 
noble and regular features seemed to have been 
tarnished by malignant vapours; in his large 
eyes appeared both pride and despair; his flow- 
ing hair retained some resemblance to that of an 
angel of light; in his hand, which thunder had 
blasted, he swayed the iron sceptre that causes 
the monster Ouranabad, the Afrits, and all the 
powers of the abyss to tremble; at his presence 
the heart of the Caliph sunk within him, and 
for the first time he fell prostrate on his face. 
Nouronihar, however, though greatly dismayed, 
could not help admiring the person of Eblis; 
for she expected to have seen some stupendous 
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Giant. EbliB, with a voice more mild than 
might be imagined, bat such as tranafused 
through the soul the deepest melancholy, said: 

''Creatures of clay, I receive you into mine 
empire; ye are numbered amongst my adorers; 
enjoy whatever this palace affords; the trea- 
sures of the Preadamite Sultans, their bickering 
sabres, and those talismans that compel the 
Dives to open the subterranean expanses of the 
mountain of Kaf, which communicate with 
these; there, insatiable as your cariosity may 
be, shall you find sufficient to gratify it; you 
shall possess the exclusive privilege of entering 
the fortress of Aherman and the halls of Argenk, 
where are portrayed all creatures endowed 
with intelligence, and the various animals that 
inhabited the earth prior to the creation of that 
contemptible being whom ye denominate the 
Father of Mankind." 

Vathek and Nouronihar, feeling themselves 
revived and encouraged by this harangue, 
eagerly said to the Giaour: 

** Bring as instantly to the place which con- 
tains these precious talismans." 

"Ck>me!" answered this wicked Dive, with 
his malignant grin, "come! and possess all 
that my Sovereign hath promised, and more." 

He then conducted them into a long aisle 
acljoining the tabernacle, preceding them with 
hasty steps, and followed by his disciples with 
the utmost alacrity. They reached at length 
a hall of great extent and covered with a lofty 
dome, around which appeared fifty portals of 
bronze, secured with as many fastenings of iron ; 
a funereal gloom prevailed over the whole scene; 
here, upon two beds of incorruptible cedar, lay 
recumbent the fleshless forms of the Preadamite 
Kings, who had been monarchs of the whole 
earth ; they still possessed enough of life to be 
conscious of their deplorable condition; their 
eyes retained a melancholy motion; they re- 
garded each other with looks of the deepest de- 
jection; each holding his right hand motion- 
less on his heart; at their feet were inscribed 
the events of their several reigns, their power, 
their pride, and their crimes; Soliman Raad, 
Soliman Daki, and Soliman Di Gian Ben Gian, 
who, after having chained up the Dives in the 
dark caverns of Kaf, became so presumptuous 
as to doubt of the Supreme Power; all these 
maintained great state, though not to be com- 
pared with the eminence of Soliman Ben Daoud. 

This king, so renowned for his wisdom, was 
on the loftiest elevation, and placed immedi- 
ately under the dome; he appeared to possess 
more animation than the rest; though from 
time to time he laboured with profound sighs, 
and, like his companious, kept his right hand 



on his heart; yet his countenance was more 
composed, and he seemed to be listening to the 
sullen roar of a vast cataract, visible in part 
through the grated portals; this was the only 
sound that intruded on the silence of these dole- 
ful mansions. A range of brazen vases sur- 
rounded the elevation. 

"Remove the covers from these cabalistic 
depositaries," said the Giaour to Vathek, "and 
avail thyself of the talismans which will break 
asunder all these gates of bronze; and not only 
render thee master of the treasures contained 
within them, but also of the spirits by which 
they are guarded." 

The Caliph, whom this ominous preliminary 
had entirely disconcerted, approached the vases 
with faltering footsteps, and was ready to sink 
with terror when he h^urd the groans of Soli- 
man. As he proceeded a voice from the livid 
lips of the Prophet articulated these words: 

" In my lifetime I filled a magnificent throne, 
having on my right hand twelve thousand seats 
of gold, where the patriarchs and the prophets 
heard my doctrines; on my left the sages and 
doctors, upon as many thrones of silver, were 
present at all my decisions. Whilst I thus ad- 
ministered justice to innumerable multitudes, 
the birds of the air librating over me served as 
a canopy from the rays of the sun; my people 
flourished, and my palace rose to the clouds; I 
erected a temple to the Most High, which was 
the wonder of the universe; but 1 basely suf- 
fered myself to be seduced by the love of women, 
and a curiosity that could not be restrained by 
sublunary things; I listened to the counsels of 
Aherman and the daughter of Pharaoh, and 
adored fire and the hosts of heaven; I forsook 
the holy city, and commanded the Genii to 
rear the stupendous palace of Istakar, and the 
terrace of the watch-towers, each of which was 
consecrated to a star; there for a while I 
enjoyed myself in the zenith of glory and 
pleasure; not only men, but supernatural exist- 
ences were subject also to my will. I began 
to think, as these unhappy monarchs around 
had already thought, that the vengeance of 
Heaven was asleep; when at once the thunder 
burst my structures asunder and precipitated 
me hither; where, however, I do not remain, 
like the other inhabitants, totally destitute of 
hope, for an angel of light hath revealed that, 
in consideration of the piety of my early youth, 
my woes shall come to an end when this catar- 
act shall for ever cease to flow; till then I am 
in torments, ineffable torments ! an unrelent- 
ing fire preys on my heart. " 

Having uttered this exclamation Soliman 
raised his hands towards Heaven, in token of 
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supplication, and the Caliph discerned throngh 
his bosom, which was transparent as crystal, 
his heart enveloped in flames. At a sight so 
full of horror Nonronihar fell back, like one 
petrified, into the arms of Yathek, who cried 
out with a convulsiye sob: 

"0 Giaonr ! whither hast thou brought us? 
Allow us to depart and I will relinquish all 
thou hast promised. Mahomet! remains 
there no more mercy?" 

"None! none!" replied the malicious Dive. 
** Know, miserable prince! thou art now in the 
abode of vengeance and despair; thy heart also 
will be kindled, like those of the other votaries 
of Eblis. A few days are allotted thee previ- 
ous to this fatal period; employ them as thou 
wilt; recline on these heaps of gold; command 
the Infernal Potentates; range at thy pleasure 
through these immense subterranean domains; 
no barrier shall be shut against thee; as for me, 
I have fulfilled my mission; I now leave thee 
to thyself." At these words he vanished. 

The Caliph and Nonronibar remained in the 
most abject affliction; their teara unable to 
flow, scarcely could they support themselves. 
At leng^, taking each other despondingly by 
the hand, they went faltering from this fatal 
hall, indifierent which way they turned their 
steps; every portal opened at their approach; 
the Dives fell prostrate before them; every re- 
servoir of riches was disclosed to their view; 
but they no longer felt the incentives of curi- 
osity, pride, or avarice. With like apathy they 
heard the chorus of Genii, and saw the stately 
banquets prepared to r^pale them; they went 
wandering on from chamber to chamber, hall 
to hall, and gallery to gallery, all without 
bounds or limit, all distinguishable by the 
same lowering gloom, all adorned with the 
same awful grandeur, all traversed by persons 
in search of repose and consolation, but who 
sought them in vain; for every one carried 
within him a heart tormented in flames: 
shunned by these various sufierers, who seemed 
by their looks to be upbraiding the partners of 
their guilt, they withdrew from them to wait in 
direful suspense the moment which should ren- 
der them to each other the like objects of terror. 

"What!" exclaimed Nouronihar; "will the 
time come when I shall snatch mv hand from 
thine?" 

"Ah!" said Yathek; "and shall my eyes 
ever cease to drink from thine long draughts 
of eiigoyment ! Shall the moments of our re- 
ciprocal ecstasies be reflected on with horror 1 
It was not thou that broughtest me hither; the 
principles by which Carathis perverted my 
yonth have been the sole cause of my perdi- 



tion !" Having given vent to these painful 
expressions he called to an Afrit, who was stir- 
ring up one of the braziers, and bade him fetch 
the Princess Carathis from the {^alace of Sa- 
marah. 

After issuing these orders the Caliph and 
Nouronihar continaedwalkingamidstthesilent 
crowd till they heard voices at the end of the 
gallery; presuming them to proceed from some 
unhappy beings, who like themselves were 
awaiting their final doom, they followed the 
sound, and found it to come from a small 
square chamber, where they discovered sitting 
on sofas five young men of goodly figure, and 
a lovely female, who were all holding a melan- 
choly conversation by the glimmering of a 
lonely lamp; each had a gloomy and forlorn 
air, and two of them were embracing each 
other with great tenderness. On seeing the 
Caliph and the daughter of Fakreddin enter 
they arose, saluted, and gave them place; then 
he who appeared the most considerable of the 
group addressed himself thus to Yathek: 

" Strangers ! who doubtless are in the same 
state of suspense with ourselves, as you do not 
yet bear your hand on your heart, if you are 
come hither to pass the interval allotted previ- 
ous to the infliction of our common punish- 
ment, condescend to relate the adventures that 
have brought you to this fatal place, and we 
in return will acquaint you with ours, which 
deserve but too well to be heard; we will trace 
back our crimes to their source, though we are 
not permitted to repent; this is the only em- 
ployment suited to wretches like us !" 

The Caliph and Nouronihar assented to the 
proposal, and Yathek began, not without teara 
and lamentations, a sincere recital of every 
circumstance that had passed. When the afflict- 
ing narrative was closed the young man entered 
on his own. Each person proceeded in order, 
and when the fourth prince had reached the 
midst of his adventures, a sudden noise inter- 
rupted him, which caused the vault to tremble 
and to open. 

Immediately a cloud descended, which gra- 
dually dissipating, discovered Carathis on the 
back of an Afrit, who g^evously complained 
of his burden. She, instantly springing to the 
ground, advanced towards her son and said: 

"What dost thou herein this little square 
chamber? As the Dives are become subject to 
thy beck, I expected to have found thee on the 
throne of the Preadamite Kings. " 

"Execrable woman!" answered the Caliph; 
"cursed be the day thou gavest me birth! go, 
follow this Afrit, let him conduct thee to the 
hall of the Prophet Soliman; there thoa wilt 
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learn to what these palaces are destined, and | 
how much I oaght to abhor the impions know- 
ledge thoa haat taaght me." 

"The height of power to which thou art 
arrived has certainly turned thy brain/' an- 
swered Garathis; "but I ask no more than 
permission to show my respect for the Prophet. 
It is, however, proper thou shouldest know that 
(as the Afrit has informed me neither of us shall 
return to Samarah), I requested his permission 
to arrange my affairs, and he politely consented; 
availing myself therefore of the few moments 
allowed me, I set fire to the tower, and con- 
sumed in it the mutes, negresses, and serpents 
which have rendered me so much good service; 
nor should I have been less kind to Morakan- 
abad had he not prevented me by deserting at 
last to thy brother. As for Bababalouk, who 
had the folly to return to Samarah, and all the 
good brotherhood to provide husbands for thy 
wives, I undoubtedly would have put them to 
the torture could I but have allowed them the 
time; being however in a hurry, I only hung 
him after having caught him in a snare with 
thy wives, whilst them I buried alive by the 
help of my negresses, who thus spent their last 
moments greatly to their satisfaction. With 
respect to Dilara, who ever stood high in my 
favour, she hath evinced the greatness of her 
mind by fixing herself near in the service of 
one of tiie Magi, and I think will soon be our 
own." 

Yathek, too much cast down to express the 
indignation excited by such a discourse, ordered 
the Afrit to remove Garathis from his presence, 
and continued immersed in thought, which his 
companion durst not disturb. 

Garathis, however, eagerly entered the dome 
of Soliman, and, without regarding in the least 
the g^ans of the Prophet, undauntedly re- 
moved the covers of the vases, and violently 
seized on the talismans; then, with a voice 
more loud than had hitherto been heard within 
these mansions, she compelled the Dives to dis- 
close to her the most secret treasures, the most 
profound stores, which the Afrit himself had 
not seen; she passed by rapid descents known 
only to £blis and his most favoured potentates, 
and thus penetrated the very entrails of the 
earth, where breathes the Sansar or icy wind 
of death; nothing appalled her dauntless soul; 
she perceived however in all the inmates who 
bore their hands on their heart a little singu- 
larity not much to her taste. As she was 
emerging from one of the abysses Eblis stood 
forth to her view, bat, notwithstanding he dis- 
played the full effulgence of his infernal ma- 
jesty, she preserved her countenance unaltered. 



and even paid her compliments with consider- 
able firmness. 

This superb Monarch thus answered: "Prin- 
oeas, whose knowledge and whose crimes have 
merited a conspicuous rank in my empire, thou 
dost well to employ the leisure that remains; 
for the flames and torments, which are ready 
to seize on thy heart, will not fail to provide 
thee with full employment." He said this, 
and was lost in the curtains of his tabernacle. 

Garathis paused for a moment with surprise; 
but, resolved to follow the advice of Eblis, she 
assembled all the choirs of Genii, and all the 
Dives, to pay her homage; thus marched she in 
triumph through a vapour of perfumes, amidst 
the acclamations of all the malignant spirits, 
with most of whom she had formed a previous 
acquaintance; she even attempted to dethrone 
one of the Solimans for the purpose of usurping 
his place, when a voice, proceeding from the 
abyss of Death, proclaimed, "All is accom- 
plished ! " Instantaneously the haughty fore- 
head of the intrepid Princess was corrugated 
with agony; she uttered a tremendous yell, and 
fixed, no more to be withdrawn, her right hand 
upon her heart, which was become a receptacle 
of eternal fire. 

In this delirium, forgetting all ambitious 
projects and her thirst for that knowledge which 
should ever be hidden from mortals, she over- 
turned the offerings of the Genii, and having 
execrated the hour she was begotten and the 
womb that had borne her, glanced off in a 
whirl that rendered her invisible, and continued 
to revolve without intermission. 

At almost the same instant the same voice 
announced to the Galiph, Nouronihar, the five 
princes, and the princess, the awful and irre- 
vocable decree. Their hearts immediately took 
fire, and they at once lost the most precious of 
the gifts of heaven — Hope. These unhappy 
beings recoiled with looks of the most furious 
distraction; Vathek beheld in the eyes of Nou- 
ronihar nothing but rage and vengeance, nor 
could she discern aught in his but aversion and 
despair. The two princes who were friends, 
and till that moment had preserved their at- 
tachment, shrunk back, gnashing their teeth 
with mutual and unchangeable hatred. Ka- 
lilah and his sister made reciprocal gestures of 
imprecation, whilst the two other princes testi- 
fied their horror for each other by the most 
ghastly convulsions, and screams that could 
not be smothered. All severally plunged them- 
selves into the accursed multitude, there to 
wander in an eternity of unabating anguish. 

Such was, and such should be, the punish- 
ment of unrestrained passions and atrocioni 
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actions) Such is, and such ahonld be, the chas- 
tisement of blind ambition, that would trans- 
gress those bounds which the Creator hath pre- 
scribed to human knowledge; and by aiming 
at discoveries reserved for pure Intelligence, 
acquire that infatuated pride which perceives 
not the condition appointed to man is to be 
ignorant and humble. 



HYMN TO THE CREATOR. 

[Sir Bicliaid BLadkmore, barn aboat 1«58; died in 
London, 8th October, 1729. Author of the Creation, a 
philoeophioal poem in aeven books, from which we 
quote; Prince Arthur; King Arthur; SUta; and other 
heroic poems, besides numerous misoellaneous pieces 
in prose and Term.] 

Hail, King Supreme t of Power immense AbjM I 
Father of Light I Exhaustless Souroe of Bliss 1 
Thoii uncreated, 8elf-existent Cause, 
Control'd by no superior being's laws, 
Ere infimt light esaa/d to dart the zaj, 
Smil'd heay'nly sweet, and try'd to kindle daj; 
Ere the wide fields of sether were display'd. 
Or silver stars coerulean spheres inlaid ; 
Ere yet the eldest child of time was bom. 
Or rerdant pride young nature did adorn; 
Thou art; and didst eternity employ 
In unmolested peace, in plenitude of Joy. 

In its ideal fhune the world, deaign'd 
From ages past, lay ilniah'd in thy mind. 
Oonform to this diyine imagined plan. 
With perfect art th' amaziiig work began. 
Thy glance surrey'd the solitary plains, 
Where shapelen shade inert and silent rsigBs; 
Then in the dark and ondistinguish'd spaoe^ 
XJnfruitlhl, uninoloe'd, and wild of fkoe, 
Thy compass for the world mark'd out the destin'd 

places 
Then didst thou through the fields of barren nJ^^t 
Go forth, collected in Creating Might. 
Where Thou almighty rigour didst exert. 
Which emicant did this and that way dart 
Through the black bosom of the empty qmmm ; 
The gnlfb confess th' omnipotent embrace. 
And, pregnant grown with elemental seed, 
Uaflnish'd orbs and worlds in embryo breed. 
From the crude mass, Omnisdent Architect, 
Thou for each part materials did select, 
And with a master-hand thy world erect 
Labour'd by Thee, the globes, vast lucid buoys. 
By Thee uplifted, float in liquid skies: 
By Thy cementing word tbeir parts cohere^ 
And roll by Hay impulsire nod in air. 
Thou In the Tacant didst the earth suspend. 
Advance the mountains, and the vales extend : 
People the plains with flocks, with beasts the wood, 
And store with soaly colonies the flood. 



Next, man arose at thy Creating Word, 
Of Thy tezrastrial realms ▼icegerent lord. 
His soul, more artfUl labour, more refin'd. 
And emulous of bright Seraphic Mind, 
Ennobled by thy image, spotlees shone. 
Praised Thee her author, and ador'd Thy thxooe; 
Able to know, admire, eujoy her God, 
She did her high falidty applaud. 

Since Thou didst all the spacious worlds display. 
Homage to Thee let all obedient pay. 
Let glittering stars, that dance tbeir destin'd ring 
Sublime in sky, with vocal planets sing 
Confederate praise to Thee, O Great Creator King I 
Let the thin districts of the waring air. 
Conveyancers of sound. Thy skill declare. 
Let winds, the breathing creatures of the skies, 
Call in each vigorous gale, that roving flies 
By land or sea; then one loud triumph raise. 
And all their blasts employ in songs of pralsei 



VALENTINE'S DAT. 

BT CHABLBS LAMB. 

Hail to ihy returning festiyal, old Bishop 
Valentine ! Great is thy name in the rubric^ 
then yenerable Arch-flamen of Hymen I Im- 
mortal Go-betveen I who and what manner of 
person art thou ? Art thou but a name, typify- 
ing the restless principle which impels poor 
humans to seek perfection in union? or wert 
then indeed a mortal preUte, with thy tippet 
and thy rochet, thy apron on, and decent lawn 
Bleeres? Mysterious personage ! like unto thee, 
assuredly there is no other mitred father in the 
calendar; not Jerome, nor Ambrose, nor 
Pyril; nor the consigner of undipt infants 
to eternal torments, Austin, whom all mothers 
hate; nor he who hated all mothers, Origen ; 
nor Bishop Bull, nor Archbishop Parker, nor 
Whitgift. Thou comest attended with thou- 
sands and ten thousands of little Loves, and 
the air is " brushed with the hiss of rustling 
wings. " Singing Cupids are thy choristers and 
thy precentors; and instead of the crosier, the 
mystical arrow is borne before thee. 

In other words, this is the day on which 
those charming little missives, ycleped Valen- 
tines, cross and intercross each other at every 
street and turning. The weary and all-for- 
spent twopenny-postman sinks beneath a load 
of delicate embarrassments, not his own. It 
is scarcely credible to what an extent this 
ephemeral courtship is carried on in this loving 
town, to the great enrichment of porters, and 
detriment of knockers and bell-wires. In these 
little visual interpretations, no emblem is bo 
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oonu&on as tlie Aeorf — that little three- 
oomered exponent of all our hopes and fears — 
the bestnck and bleeding heart ; it is twisted 
and tortured into more allegories and affecta- 
tions than an opera-hat What authority we 
have in history or mythology for placing the 
head-quarters and metropolis of god Cupid in 
this anatomical seat rather than in any other, 
is not very clear ; but we have got it, and it 
will serve as well as any other. Else we might 
easily imagine, upon some other system which 
might have prevailed for anything which our 
pathology knows to the contrary, a lover 
addressing his mistress, in perfect simplicity 
of feeling, "Madame, my (tcwr and fortune are 
entirely at your disposal;" or putting a deli- 
cate question, " Amanda, have you a midr^ 
to bestow?" But custom has settled these 
things, and awarded the seat of sentiment to 
the aforesaid triangle, while its less fortunate 
neighbours wait at animal and anatomical 
distance. 

Not many sounds in life, and I include all 
urban and all rural sounds, exceed in interest 
a hMck at the door. It "gives a very echo to 
the throne where Hope is seated." But its 
iasues seldom answer to this oracle within. It 
is so seldom that just the person we want to 
aee comes. Bat of all the clamorous visitations 
the welcomest in expectation is the sound that 
ushers in, or seems to usher in, a Valentine. 
As the raven himself was hoarse that announced 
the fatal entrance of Duncan, so the knock of 
the postman on this day is light, airy, con- 
fident, and befitting one that bringeth good 
tidings. It is less mechanical than on other 
days; you will say, "That is not the post, 
I am sure." Visions of Love, of Cupids, of 
Hymens! — delightful eternal common-places, 
which "having been will always be;" which 
no school-boy nor school -man can write away; 
having your irreversible throne in the fancy 
and affections — what are your transports when 
the happy maiden, opening with careful finger, 
careful not to brmk the emblematic seal, 
bursts upon the sight of some well-designed 
allegory, some type, some youthful fancy, not 
without verses — " Lovers All, a madrigal," or 
some such device, not over-abundant in sense 
— young Love disclaims it — ^and not quite 
silly — something between wind and water, a 
chorus where the sheep might almost Join the 
shepherd, as they did, or as I apprehend they 
did, in Arcadia. 

All Valentines are not foolish ; and I shall 
not easily forgot thine, my kind friend (if I 
may have leave to call you so) E. B. — E. B. 
lived opposite a young maiden, whom he had 



often seen, unseen, from his parlour Tnndox? 
in C — e Street. She was all joyousness and 
innocence, and just of an age to enjoy receiv- 
ing a Valentine, and just of a temper to bear 
the disappointment of missing one with good 
humour. £. B. is an artist of no common 
powers ; in the fancy parts oi designing, per- 
haps inferior to none; his name is known at 
the bottom of many a well-executed vignette 
in the way of his profession, but no further; 
for E. B. is modest, and the world meets 
nobody half-way. K B. meditated how he 
could repay this young maiden for many a 
favour which she had done him unknown ; for 
when a kindly face greets us, though but pass- 
ing by, and never knows us again, nor we it, 
we should feel it as an obligation; and E. B. 
did. This good artist set himself at work 
to please the damsel. It was just before Valen- 
tine's day three years since. He wrought, 
unseen and unsuspected, a wondrous work. 
We need not say it was on .the finest gilt paper 
with borders — full, not of common hearts and 
heartless allegory, but all the prettiest stories 
of love from Ovid, and older poets than Ovid 
(for E. B. is a scholar). There was Pyramus 
and Thisbe, and be sure Dido was not forgot, 
nor Hero and Leander, and swans more than 
sang in Cayster, with mottoes and fanciful 
devices, such as beseemed — a work, in short, of 
magic. Iris dipped the woof. This on Valen- 
tine's eve he commended to the all-swaUowing 
indiscriminate orifice — (0 ignoble trust) — of 
the common post; but the humble medium did 
its duty, and from his watchful stand the next 
morning, he saw the cheerful messenger knock, 
and by-and-by the precious charge delivered. 
He saw, unseen, the happy girl unfold the 
Valentine, dance about, clap her hands, as one 
after one the pretty emblems unfolded them- 
selves. She danced about, not with light love, 
or foolish expectations, for she had no lover ; 
or, if she had, none she knew that could have 
created those bright images which delighted 
her. It was more like some fairy present; 
a €k>d-send, as our familiarly pious ancestors 
termed a benefit received, where the benefactor 
was unknown. It would do her no harm. It 
would do her good for ever after. It is good 
to love the unknown. I only g^ve this as a 
specimen of E. B. and his modest way of doing 
a concealed kindness. 

Qood-morrow to my Valentine, sings poor 
Ophelia ; and no better wish, but with better 
auspices, we wish to all faithful lovers, who are 
not too wise to despise old legends, but are 
content to rank themselves humble diocesans 
of old Bishop Valentine and his true church. 
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LIFE'S CARES. 

AnPBTBWKD TO THB HOK. 0HABLI8 MOHTAGUl, 
AFmWABDB KASL OF HALIFAX. 

[HattlMW Friar, boni at Abbot Street, Donetehire, 
2Ut Jvlj, 1664 : died at Wimpole. Cambridgeihire, 18th 
September, 1731. He began life in the tap-room of hii 
unde the landlord of the Rammer Tayem, Charing 
Croae ; and hii geniw raieed him to eeTeral important 
appointmanta under goTemment. He wrote nnmeroiia 
lyriot and odea; hia longeat poema are Alma, or the 
P r o grea a of the Mind; fiotemmon the Fafdt^<^ftke World; 
Convenatitm. "Prior'a aeem to me among the eaaiest, 
the rioheat^ the moat dhanminglj hnmoxooa of icngimii 
ijrioal poema.**— Tkodberoy.] 

Howe*er, 'tit well, that whUe mankind 
Through Fate's pervene meander ens, 

He oan imagined pleasures find. 
To oomhat against real caret. 

Fanoief and notions he pursues, 
Which ne'er had being but in thought : 

Bach, like the Grecian artist, woos 
The image he himself has wrought. 

Against experience he heUeves; 

He argues against demonstration; 
Fleas'd, when his reason he deceives; 

And sets his judgment by his passion. 

The hoary fool, who many dajrs 
Has struggled with continued borow, 

BenewB his hope, and hlindly lays 
The desp'rate het upon to-morrow. 

To-morrow oomes : 'tis noon, *tis night; 

This day like all the former flies: 
Yet on he runs, to seek delight 

To-morrow, till to-night he dies. 

Our hopes, like tow'ring falcons, aim 

At objects in an airy height : 
The little pleasure of the game 

Li from afar to view the flight. 

Our anxious pains we, all the day, 
Ld search of what we like, emplo7 : 

Scorning at night the worthless prey. 
We find the labour gave the joy. 

At distance through an artful glass 
To the mind's eye things weU appear : 

They lose their forms, and make a mass 
Confus'd and black, if brought too near. 

If we see right, we see our woes : 
Then what avails it to have eyes? 

From ignorance our comfort flows. 
The only wretched are the wisa. 
VoL-Vni. 



PBPYS AT THB PLAY. 

[Samuel Pepys, bom in London, 83d Febtaaiy, 1688 ; 
died at CUpham, May, 1706. He was the aon of a 
London tailor; waa educated at Cambridge; became 
olerk to the admiraltj in the reigna of Charlea IL and 
Jamee II., and held other offioea^ the dutiea of wliich 
he diaoharged with much ability. He wrote : Pmrtuifal 
Hi$Uny, or a Relation of the Troablea in tlie Court of 
Portugal in 1667 and 1668 ; The State qfthe Royal Navy 
of Snglaatd for Ten Teara, ending December, 1688 ; and 
the flunona Pepy^ Diary, oi which Sir Walter Soott 
aaid : " I^ quitting the broad patha of hiatosy, we nek 
for minute information conoeming andent mannera 
and cuatoma, the progreai ci arte and aolenoea, and the 
rarioua branohea of antiquity, we haye nerer aeen ao 
rich a mine aa the Tolumea before xm. The Tarietj of 
Pepya' taatea and puiauita led him into almoat erexy 
department of life." The following panagea praaeat 
a picture of the atage in the aerenteenth oentuxy.] 

ISth August, 1660. Captain Ferrers took me 
and Creed to the Cockpitt play, the first that 
I have had time to see since my coming from 
sea, " The Loyall Subject " (by Beaumont an4 
Fletcher), where one Kinaston, a boy, acted 
the Duke's sister, but made the loveliest lady 
that ever I saw in my life. 

11^ October. To walk in St James's Park, 
where we obeerved the several engines at work to 
draw up water, with which sight I was very 
much pleased. Above all the rest, I liked that 
which Mr. Greatoiez brought, which do cany 
up the water with a great deal of ease. Here, 
in the Park, we met with Mr. Salisbury, who 
took Mr. Creed and me to the Cockpitt to sea 
*' The Moore of Venice," which was well done. 
Burt acted the Moore ; by the same token, a 
very pretty lady that sat by me called out, to 
see Desdemona smothered. 

20th November, Mr. Shepleyand I to the new 
play-house near LincolnVInn-Fields (which 
was formerly Gibbons' tennis-court), where the 
play of " Beggar's Bush " (a comedy by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher) was newly begun ; and ao 
we went in and saw it well acted: and here I 
saw the first time one Moone, who is said to 
be the beet actor in the world, lately come 
over with the King; and indeed it is the finest 
play-house, I believe, that ever was in England. 
This morning I found my Lord in bed late, he 
having been with the King, Queen, and Prin- 
cesse at the Cockpit all night, where General 
Monk treated them ; and after supper a play, 
where the King did put a great affront upon 
Singleton's musique, he bidding them stop 
and made the French musique play, which, 
my Lord says, do much outdo all ours. 

ith November, 1661. With my wife to the 
Opera» where we saw *' The Bondman/' whiik 
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of old we both did so doate on, and do Btill; 
though to both our thiaking not so well acted 
here (having too great expectations), as formerly 
at Salisbury Court But for Beterton,^ he is 
called by us both the best actor in the world. 

March 1, 1662. To the Opera, and there saw 
"Romeo and Juliet/' the first time it was erer 
acted. I am resolred to go no more to see the 
first time of acting, for they were all of them 
out more or less. 

29^^ September. To Mr. CoTentry's, and so 
with him and Sir W. Pen up to the Duke, 
where the King came also and staid till the 
Duke was ready. It being Collar-day, we 
had no time to talk with him about any busi- 
ness. To the King's Theatre, where we saw 
"Midsummer's Night's Dream," which I had 
neyer seen before, nor shall ever again, for it 
is the most insipid ridiculous play that ever I 
saw in my life. 

Oetaber 2. At night hearing that there was 
a play at the Cockpit (and my Lord Sandwich, 
who come to town last night, at it), I do go 
thither, and by very great fortune did follow 
four or five gentlemen who were carried to a 
little private door in a wall, and so crept through 
a narrow place and come into one of the boxes 
next the King's, but so as I could not see the 
King or Queene, but many of the fine ladies, 
who yet are not really so handsome generally 
as I used to take them to be, but that they are 
finely dressed. Then we saw "The Cardinall" 
(a tragi-comedy by James Shiriey), a tragedy 
I had ncTer seen before, nor is there any great 
matter in it. The company that come in with 
me into the box were all Frenchmen, that could 
speak no English, but Lord! what sport they 
made to ask a pretty lady that they got 
among them that understood both French and 
English to make her tell them what the actors 
said. 

17th November. To the Duke's to-day, but 
he is gone a- hunting. At White Hall by 
appointment, Mr. Creed carried my wife and 
I to the Cockpitt, and we had excellent places, 
and saw the King, Queene, Duke of Monmouth, 
his son, and my Lady Castlemaine, and all 
the fine ladies; and "The Scomfull Lady," 

^ThoniM Bettarton, the oalebratad autor, bom in 
1636, wM the ion of &n nndar-oook to Gurles I., aad 
flnt appeared on the stage at the Cockpit in Dnuy 
Lan4 in 1050. After the Restoration two distinot 
theatres were established bj royal authority ; one in 
Drary Lane, called the Kingf s Oompany, under a patent 
granted to Killigrew : the other in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
styled the Dnke^s Troop, the patentee of which was Sir 
W. 0av«nant, who engaged Mr. Betterton in 1662. 
Mr. B. died in 1710, and was buried in the cloisters of 
Ww^minsfr Abtaiy. 



well performed. They had done by eleren 
o'clock, and it being fine moonshine, we took 
coach and home. 

5th January, 1663. Elborough (my old 
schoolfellow at Paul's) do tell me, and so do 
others, that Dr. Calamy is this day sent to 
Newgate for preaching, Sunday was se'ennight, 
without leave, though he did it only to supply 
the place ; otherwise the people must have gone 
away without ever a sermon, they being disap- 
pointed of a minister : but the Bishop of London 
will not take that as an excuse. Dined at home ; 
and there being the famous new play acted 
the first time to-day, which is called "The 
Adventures of Five Hours," at the Duke's 
house, being, they say, made or translated by 
Colonel Tuke,' I did long to see it ; and so we 
went; and though early, were forced to sit, 
ftlmost out of sight, at the end of one of the 
lower formes, so full was the house. And the 
play, in one word, is the best, for the variety 
and the most excellent continuance of the 
plot to the very end, that ever I saw, or think 
ever shall. 

2Sth May. By water to the Royal Theatre; 
but that was so full they told us we could have 
no room. And so to the Duke's house; and 
there saw '^Hamlett" done, giving us fresh 
reason never to think enough of Betterton. 
Who should we see come upon the stage but 
Gosnell, my wife's maid? but neither spoke, 
danced, nor sung; which I was sorry for. 

29M. This day is kept strictly as a holy^ay, 
being the King's Coronation. Creed and I 
abroad, and called at several churches ; and it 
is a wonder to see, and by that to guess the 
ill-temper of the City, at this time, either to 
religion in general, or to the King, that in 
some churches there was hardly ten people, 
and those poor people. To the Duke's house, 
and thero saw " The Slighted Mayde," wherein 
Gosnell acted JEromena, a great part, and did 
it yery well Then with Creed to see the 
German Princeise, at the Gatehouse, at West- 
minster. 

\%th June. To the Royal Theatre ; and there 
saw " The Committee " (by Sir Robert Howard), 
a merry but indiflferent play, only Lacey's 
part, an Irish footman, is beyond imagina- 
tion. Here I saw my Lord Falconbridge, and 
his Lady, my Lady Mary Cromwell, who 
looks as well as I have known her, and well 
clad: but when the House began to fill she 
put on her rizard, and so kept it on all the 



* Sir George Tuke of Grassing Temple in Bnez. Mr. 
Byelyn's cousin. The play was taken from the original 
of the Spanish poet Galdecon. 
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play ; which of late is beeome a great fashion 
among the ladies, which hides their whole 
face. So to the ExchaDge, to buy things with 
my wife, among others, a vizard for herself. 

18^ To the Royal Theatre ; and in our way 
saw my Lady Castlemaine, who, I fear, is not 
so handsome as I have taken her for, and now 
she begins to decay something. This is my 
wife's opinion also. Yesterday, upon confer- 
ence with the King in the Banqneting House, 
the Parliament did agree with much ado, it 
being carried but by forty-two voices, that 
they would supply him with a sum of money; 
but what and how is not yet known, but ex- 
pected to be done with great disputes the next 
week. But if done at all, it is welL 

27th Januaryy 1664. At the Coffee-house, 
where I sat with Sir G. Ascue and Sir William 
Petty, who in discourse is, methinks, one of 
the most rational men that ever I heard speak 
with a tongue, having all his notions the most 
distinct and clear. To Covent Garden, to 
buy a maske at the French House, Madame 
Charett's, for my wife ; in the way observing 
the street full of coaches at the new play, at 
"The Indian Queene" (a tragedy in heroic 
verse, by Sir Robert Howard and Mr. Dryden), 
which for show, they say, exceeds Henry the 
Eighth. Galled to see my brother Tom, who was 
not at home, though they say he is in a deep 
consumption, and will not live two months. 

Z(Sth, This evening I tore some old papers; 
among others, a romance which (under the 
title of "Love a Cheate") I begun ten years 
ago at Cambridge: and reading it over to-night, 
I liked it very well, and wondered a little at 
myself at my vein at that time when I wrote 
it, doubting that I cannot do so well now if I 
would try. 

February 1. Mr. Pierce tells me how the 
King, coming the other day to his Theatre to 
see "The Indian Qneene" (which he commends 
for a very fine thing), my Lady Castlemaine 
was in the next box before he come ; and lean- 
ing over other ladies awhile to whisper with 
the King, she rose out of the box and went 
into the King's, and set herself on the King's 
right hand, between the King and the Duke 
of York: whioh, he swears, put the King him- 
self, as well as everybody else, out of coun- 
tenance; and believes that she did it only to 
show the world that she is not out of favour 
yet, as was believed. To the King's Thea1a«, 
and there saw "The Indian Queen" acted; 
which indeed is a most pleasant show, and 
beyond my expectation; the play good, but 
spoiled with the lyme, which breaks the sense. 
Bat above my expectation most, the eldest 



Marshall did do her part most excellently 
well as I ever heard woman in my life ; but 
her voice is not so sweet as lanthe's: but, 
however, we come home mightily contented. 
Here we met Mr. Pickering ; and he tells me 
that the business runs high between the Chan- 
cellor and my Lord Bristoll against the Parlia- 
ment; and that my Lord Lauderdale and 
Cooper open high against the Chancellor; which 
I am sorry for. 

Scf. In Covent Garden to-night, going to 
fetch my wife, I stopped at the great Coffee- 
house there, where I never was before ; where 
Dryden the poet (I knew at Cambridge), and 
all the wits of the town, and Harris the player, 
and Mr. Hoole of our college. And had I 
had time then, or could at other times, it will 
be good coming thither, for there, I perceive, 
is very witty and pleasant discourse. But I 
could not tarry, and as it was late, they were 
all ready to go away. 

June 1. Southwell (SirW. Pen's friend) tells 
me the verj"^ sad newes of my Lord Teviott's and 
nineteen more commission officers being killed 
at Tangier by the Moores, by an ambush of the 
enemy upon them, while they were surveying 
their lines: which is very sad, and he says, 
afflicts the King much. To the King's house, 
and saw " The Silent Woman; " but methought 
not so well done or so good a play as I formerly 
thought it to be. Before the play was done, 
it fell such a storm of hayle, that we in the 
middle of the pit were fain to rise; and all the 
house in a disorder. 

2d Augu«L To the King's play-honse, and 
there saw "Bartholomew Fay re," which do 
still please me; and is, as it is acted, the 
best comedy in the world, I believe. I chanced 
to sit by Tom Killigrew, who tells me that he 
is setting up a nursery; that is, is going to 
build a house in Moorefields, wherein he will 
have common plays acted. But four operas it 
shall have in the year, to act six weeks at a 
time: where welshall have the best scenes and 
machines, the best musique, and everything 
as magnificent as is in Christendome ; and to 
that end hath sent for voices and painters and 
other persons from Italy. Thence homeward 
called upon my Lord Marlborough. 

4th. To a play at the King's house, ''The 
Rivall Ladys " (a tragedy by Dryden), a very 
innocent and most pretty witty play. I was 
much pleased with it, and it being given me, 
I look upon it as no breach of my oath. Here 
we hear that Clun, one of their best actors, 
was, the last night, going out of towne (after 
he had acted the Alchymist, wherein was one 
of his best parts that he acts) to his oountry- 
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house, set upon and mnidered; one of the 
rogues taken, an Irish fellow. It seems meet 
ernelly butchered and bound. The house will 
kare a great miss of him. Thenoe yisited my 
Lady Sandwich, who tells me my Lord Fitz- 
Hardlng is to be made a Marquis. 

4ih October. After dinner to a play, to see 
"The General] ;" which is so dull and so ill- 
acted, that I think it is the worst I ever saw 
or heard in all my days. I happened to sit 
near to Sir Charles Sedley: who I find a yeiy 
witty man, and he did at eyeiy line take notice 
of the dullness of the poet and badness of the 
action, that most pertinently; which I waa 
mightily taken with. 

19th March, 1665. After dinner we walked 
to the King's play-house, all in dirt, they 
being altering of the stage to make it wider. 
But God knows when they will begin to act 
again; but my business here was to see the 
inside of the stage and all the tiring-rooms 
and machines; and, indeed, it was a sight 
worthy seeing. But to see their clothes, and 
the yarious sorts, and what a mixture of things 
there was; here a wooden-leg, there a ruff, 
here a hobby-horse, there a crown, would make 
a man split himself with laughing ; and parti- 
cularly Lacy's (a comedian) wardrobe, and 
Shotrell's. But then again, to think how fine 
they show on the stage by candle-light, and 
how poor things they are to look at too near 
hand, is not pleasant at all. The machines 
are fine, and the paintings yery pretty. 

7th December, 1666. To the King's play- 
house, where two acts were almost done when 
I come in; and there I sat with my cloak 
about my face, and saw the remainder of " The 
If ayd's Tragedy" (by Beaumont and Fletcher), 
a good play, and will acted, especially by the 
younger Marshall, who is become a pretty good 
actor; and is the first play I haye seen in 
either of the houses, since before the great 
plague, they haying acted now about fourteen 
days publickly. But I was in mighty pain, lest 
I diould be seen by anybody to be at a play. 

2Sd January, 1667. To the King's house, 
and there saw <*The Humourous Lieutenant" 
(by Beaumont and Fletcher), a silly play, I 
think ; only the Spirit in it that grows yery 
tall and then sinks again to nothing, haying 
two heads breeding upon one, and then Knipp's 
singing, did please us. Here in a box aboye we 
spied Mrs. Pierce ; and going out they called us, 
and so we staid for them : and Knipp took us 
all in, and brought to us Kelly (Nell Gwynne), 
a most pretty woman, who acted the great 
part Coelia to-day yery fine, and did it pretty 
well; I kissed her, and so did my wife; and a 



mighty pretty soul she is. We also saw Mm 
Ball, which is my little Boman-noee black 
girl, that is mighty pretty: she is usually called 
Betty. Knipp made us stay in a box and see 
the dancing preparatory to to-morrow for "The 
Goblins," a play of Suckling^s, not acted these 
twenty-fiye years; which was pretty. In our 
way home we find the Guanls of horse in the 
street, and hear the occasion to be news that 
the seamen are in a mutiny; which put me 
into a great fright. 

4th February. Soon as dined, my wife and 
I out to the Duke's play-house, and there saw 
"Heraclias" (a tragedy, by Lodowick Carlell, 
taken from Comeille), an excellent play to 
my extraordinary content; and the more from 
the house being yery full, and great com- 
pany; among others Mrs. Stewart, yery fine, 
with her locks done up with puffes, as my 
wife calls them: and several other great ladies 
had their hair so, though I do not like ifi; 
but my wife do mightily ; but it is only be- 
cause she sees it is the faishion. Here I saw 
my Lord Rochester and his lady, Mrs. Mallett, 
who hath after all this ado married him; and, 
as I hear some say in the pit, it is a great act 
of charity, for he hath no estate. But it was so 
pleasant to see how eyerybody rose up when my 
Lord John Butler, the Duke of Ormond's son, 
come into the pit towards the end of the play, 
who was a servant to Mrs. Mallett, and now 
smiled upon her, and she on him. Home, 
and to my chamber, and there finished my 
Catalogue of my books with my own hand. 

ISth, To the King's house to "The Mayd's 
Tragedy ;" but vexed all the while with two 
Ulking ladies and Sir Charles Sedley; yet 
pleased to hear their discourse, he being a 
stranger. And one of the ladies would and 
did sit with her mask on all the play ; and 
being exceedingly witty as ever I heard woman, 
did talk most pleasantly with him; but was, 
I believe, a virtuous woman, and of quality. 
He would fain know who she was, but she 
would not tell ; yet did give him many plea- 
sant hints of her knowledge of him, by that 
means setting his brains at work to find out 
who she was, and did give him leave to use all 
means to find out who she wsa, but pulling off 
her mask. He was mighty witty, and she 
also making sport with him very inoffensively, 
that a more pleasant rencontre I never heard. 
But by that means lost the pleasure of the 
play wholly, to which now and then Sir Charles 
Sedley's exceptions against both words and 
pronouncing were very pretty. 

7th March. To Devonsldre House, to a 
burial of a kinaman of Sir B;. Yiner^s; and 
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there I leeeiyed a ring. To the Duke'e 
play-hoQM, and saw " The English Prinoesse, 
or Richard the Third" (by J. Caryl), a most 
sad, melancholy play, and pretty good, bat 
nothing eminent in it, as aome tragedya are; 
only little Miss Davie did dance a jigg after 
the end of the play, and there telling the next 
day's play, so that it come in by force only to 
please the company to aee her dance in boy's 
clothes; and the tmth is, there is no com- 
parison between Nell's dancing the other day 
at the King's house in boy's clothes and this, 
this being infinitely beyond the other. This 
day was reckoned by all people the coldest day 
that ever was remembered in England ; and, 
Qod knows, coals at a very great price. 

nth Apra, Called up by Sir H. Cholmly, 
who tells me that my Lord Middleton is for 
eertain chosen Governor of Tangier; a man 
of moderate understanding, not covetous, but 
a soldier of fortune and poor. To the Eing^s 
house by chance, where a new play: so full as 
I never aaw it ; I forced to stand all the while 
dose to the very door till I took cold, and 
many people went away for want of room. The 
King and Queene and Duke of York and 
Ducheaae there, and all the Court, and Sir W. 
Coventry. The play called, ''The Change of 
Crownes:" a play of Ned Howard's,^ the best 
that I ever aaw at that house, being a great 
play and aerious ; only Lacy did act the country- 
gentleman come up to Court, who do abuse 
the Court with all the imaginable wit and 
plainness about selling of places, and doing 
everything for money. The play took very 
much. Thence I to my new bookseller's, and 
there bought "Hooker's Polity," the new 
edition, and " Dugdale's History of the Inns 
of Court," of which there was but a few saved 
out of the fire. Carried my wife to see the new 
play I saw yesterday: but there, contrary to 
expectation, I find " The Silent Woman." 

lath. Knipp tells me the King was so 
angry at the liberty taken by Lacy's part to 
abuse him to his face, that he commanded 
they should act no more, till Moone' went and 
got leave for them to act again, but not this 
play. The King mighty angry ; and it was 
bitter indeed, but very fine and witty. I never 
was more taken with a play than I am with 
this *' Silent Woman," as old as it is, and as 
often as I have seen it. There is more wit in 
it than goes to ten new plays. Pierce told us 

1 A 70img«r Km of the Earl of Berkshire, and brother 
to Sir Robert Howard. 

* Michael Mohnn, a celebrated actor belongiiig to the 
King's Conipany; he hadierred aaa mi^orin the rojal 



the story how in good earnest the King is 
offended with the Duke of Richmond's marry- 
ing, and Mrs. Stewart's sending the King his 
Jewels again. As she tells it, it is the noblest 
romance and example of a brave lady that ever 
I read in my life. 

16th August. My wife and I to the Duke's 
play-house, where we saw the new play acted 
yesterday, "The Feign Innocence, or Sir 
Martin Mar-all;" a play made by my Lord 
Duke of Newcastle, but, as everybody says, 
corrected by Dryden. It is the most entire 
piece of mirth, a complete farce from one end 
to the other, that certainly was ever writ I 
never laughed so in all my life, and at very 
good wit therein, not fooling. The House 
full, and in all things of mighty content to 
me. Everybody wonders that we have no 
news from Bredah of the ratification of the 
peace ; and do suspect that there la some stop 
in it. 

17^ To the King's play-house, where the 
house extraordinary full ; and there the King 
and Duke of York to see the new play, " Queene 
Elizabeth's Troubles, and the history of Eighty 
Eight." I confess I have sucked in so much 
of the sad story of Queene Elizabeth from my 
cradle, that I was ready to weep for her some- 
times; but the play is the most ridiculous 
that sure ever came upon stage, and, indeed, 
is merely a show, only shows the true garbe 
of the Queene in those days, just as we see 
Queene Mary and Queene Elizabeth painted: 
but the play is merely a puppet play, acted by 
living puppets. Neither the design nor Ian- 
g^uage better ; and one stands by and tells us 
the meaning of things: only I was pleased to 
aee Knipp dance among the milkmaids, and 
to hear her sing a song to Queene Elizabeth ; 
and to see her come out in her night-gowne 
with no lockes on, but her bare face aud hair 
only tied up in a knot behind ; which is the 
oomeliest dress that ever I saw her in to her 
advantage. 

6th October. To the King's house; and there 
going in met with Knipp, and she took us up 
into the tireing-rooms ; and to the women's 
shift, where Nell was dressing herself, and 
was all unready, and is very pretty, prettier 
than I thought. And into the scene-room, 
and there aat down, and ahe gave ua fruit: and 
here I read the questions to Knipp, while she 
answered me, through all her part of "Flora's 
Figarys," which was acted to-day. But, Lord! 
to see how they were both painted, would make 
a man mad, and did make me loath them ; 
and what base company of men comes among 
them, and how lewdly they talk. And how 
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poor the men are in clothes, and yet what a 
show they make on the stage by candle-li^ht, 
is very obserrable. Bat to see how Nell carsed, 
for having so few people in the pit, was strange; 
the other house carrying away all the people 
at the new play, and is said now-a-days to have 
generally most company, as being better players. 
By and by into the pit, and there saw the play, 
which is pretty good. 

19th. Fall of my desire of seeing my Lord 
Orrery's new play this afternoon at the King's 
house, "The Black Prince," the first time it 
is acted ; where, thoagh we came by two o'clock, 
yet there was no room in the pit, bat were 
forced to go into one of the upper boxes, at 4s. 
a piece, which is the first time I ever sat in a 
box in my life. And in the same box came 
by and by, behind me, my Lord Barkeley and 
his Lady; bat I did not turn my face to them 
to be known, so that I was excused from giving 
them my seat. And this pleasure I had, that 
from this place the scenes do appear rery fine 
indeed, and much better than in the pit. The 
house infinite full, and the King and Duke of 
York there. The whole house was mightily 
pleased all along till the reading of a letter, 
which was so long and so unnecessary that 
they frequently began to laugh, and to hiss 
twenty times, that had it not been for the 
King's being there, they had certainly hissed 
it ofiT the stage. 

2Sth J>ecember, To the King's house, and 
there saw ** The Mad Couple ; " which is but 
an ordinary play ; but only Nell's and Hart's 
mad parts are moet excellent done, but espe- 
cially her^s: which makes it a miracle to me 
to think how ill she do any serious part, as 
the other day, just like a fool or changeling ; 
and, in a mad part, do beyond all imitation 
almost. It pleased us mightily to see the 
natural affection of a poor woman, the mother 
of one of the children brought on the stage: the 
child crying, she by force got upon the stage, 
and took up her child and carried it away off 
of the stage from Hart. Many fine faces here 
to-day. I am told to-day, which troubles me, 
that great complaint is made upon the 'Change 
among our merchants, that the very Ostend 
little pickaroon men-of-war do offer violence to 
our merchant-men and search them, beat oar 
masters, and plunder them, upon pretence of 
carrying Frsnchmen's goods. 

December 2, 1668. Abroad with my wife, 
the first time that ever I rode in my own 
coach, which do make my heart rejoice and 
praise God, and pray him to bless it to me, and 
eontinue it. So she and I to the King's play- 
lioose, and there saw ''The Usurper" (a tra- 



gedy, by Edward Howard), a pretty goad play 
in all but what is designed to resemble Cromwell 
and Hugh Peters, which is mighty silly. 

fid. At noon home to dinner, and then 
abroad again with my wife to the Duke of 
York's play-house, and saw "The Unfortunate 
Lovers" (a tragedy, by Sir William Davenant), 
a mean play, I think, but some parts veiy good, 
and excellently acted. We sat under the boxes, 
and saw the fine ladies; among others, my 
Lady Kemegay, who is most devilishly painted. 
And so home, it being mighty pleasure to go 
alone with my poor wife in a coach of our own 
to a play, and makes us appear mighty great, 
I think, in the world ; at least, greater than 
ever I could, or my friends for me, have onoe 
expected ; or, I think, than ever any of my 
family ever yet lived in my memoiy, but my 
eosen Pepys in Salisbury Court 

19th January, 1669. To the King's house, to 
see " Horace" (from Comeille); this the third 
day of its acting: a silly tragedy; but Lacy 
hath made a farce of several dances— between 
each act one: but his words are but silly, and 
invention not extraordinaiy as to the diuioes, 
only some Dutchmen come out of the mo«th 
and tail of a Hambnigh sow. 



SINCE TO MY LIPS. 

BT YICTOB HUOa 

8iaM to my lipi I p r ewed ihj bTimmiag bowl ; 

fiiiMM on thy haods mj pallid btow I laid; 
Binoe I have braatlied the swaet biMth of thj moI, 

▲ porftime hiddan deep in daptba of ihada; 

Sinoe from thy itar I oaught one brillUnt beam, 
Now Teiled, alaa I for erer fh>m mj gam ; 

Binoe fell upon my Ufe'e ftill-flowing etraam 
One roie-leaf torn from thj yoong joyova days ; 

Since I have heard thy murmiulng aooenta, while 
Thy heart poured out ita wealth of love divine; 

Since I have men thee weep, have aeen thee amila, 
And felt thy loving lipe and eyee on mine ; 

Now I can eay, while flit the rapid boon. 
Pass - paai for ever; I no more grow old. 

Fleet fliat away with all your Culed floweia ; 
One flower, no hand can call, my heart ahall hold. 

Thy wing, in bnuhing by, no droplet daahee 
From the Aill vaae that to my lipe I prom. 

ICy eonl haa more of fire than thine of aahee; 
My heart more love than thine forgetfolnesi I 

Trandated 6y C. P. GauRaL 
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JONATHAN MOUDIWOBT. 

[AlezaadAT Betliime. born at Upper BankaOloiir, 
Fife, Jnlj, 18M; died at Mountpleuant. Newbazgk, lath 
June, 1848. Hie name will alweji be aModated with 
tbat of hJa tootber, John Bethoue, beni 1812, died 1889. 
They were the eone of a flum kbower, and were them- 
■elves fiinn laboureri. 8elf-ed«cated, indoetrknie, and 
independent, thejr were endowed with Uteraiy propen- 
■ftiee which inspired the produotion of Tarioos works 
iu prose and Tern. Jointly they wrote PnuHcal 
Bconomf, a eaiies of leotnrae; John was the aothor of a 
number of poems, whioh were paUished after his death 
with a memoir bj his brother; Alexander, besides 
mieoeUaneotts oontribations to ChamUnI' Journal and 
ether msgasinss, wrote Tale$ and Stgtcha of Ike Secttitk 
PeoMnfry, and the SceUuh Pea$ant» Fbrtrida {tmm 
which our extract is takenX two eoUeotions of tales 
ndnable ftir their Ihithftil repnsentation of the haUts 
and thonihti of the Scottish peasantiy.] 

Jonathan Moadiwort was bora of rery ob- 
score and very poor parents. If our infonna- 
tlon is oorrect, his father was a weaver; and 
Jonathan himself was initiated, at a Tery early 
age, into all the mysteries of threads, reeds, 
haidles, and treadles. But this is anticipating; 
for it should first be told that the boy had 
a great deal of natural talent even in his 
earliest years; and, when at school, or rather 
before he was old enoagh to go there, that he 
frequently contrived to buy up nearly the whole 
of the toys of which his playfellows were 
possessed. He would first give them some- 
thing in exchange for a top, or a knife, or 
whatever they might chance to have; and then 
something else in exchange for that — always 
taking care to give an article of less value 
at every successive baigain, until he had fairly 
bartered them out of their last farthing's 
worth, in the most fair and honourable way. 
When he found them particularly stubborn, he 
sometimes tried another expedient: upon these 
occasions it was his custom first to try to get 
''a piece*' from his mother, and, if he suc- 
ceeded, his next step was to engage his refrac- 
tory companion upon some long excursion 
a little before dinner-time. When he had 
brought matters thus far, he scarcely ever 
failed of success, by pushing onward as briskly 
as possible with the little eommercialist, under 
pretence of some great sight which they were 
to see, or some fine things which they were to 
get, till he had got him to a considerable 
distance from home; and then, when the after- 
noon was well advanoed, and the poor boy had 
begun to suffer from the extreme of hunger, 
with still a mile or two of road between him 
and the prospect of any supply, he, in general, 



found him willing to sell whatever he might 
have, as Esau did his birthright — not, how- 
ever, for "a mess of pottage," but for a portion 
of pea»e or harl^ bannodf, aa the case might 
be. We cannot afford space to narrate more of 
Jonathan's boyish proceedings; but the speci- 
mens already given, it must at once be acknow- 
ledged, afforded sure indications of a wise, 
bargain-making, proqiering man, when time 
should have matured his intellect; and Jona- 
than's riper years did not belie the promise of 
his youth. He had tact and talent — an enter- 
prising disposition, and an abundance of am- 
bition; and, with such qualifications, who ever 
failed to get forward in the world? 

As yet, however, he was surrounded by what 
the poets have been pleased to call " the thick 
mists of poverty." By his connection with 
threads, reeds, haidles, and treadles, he could 
earn a bare subsistence, and very little more ; 
but then he knew that "money makes money, 
as poor Bichard said;" and if he could only 
save, or in any other way get hold of a few 
pounds, or even a few shillings, these, in the 
course of time, might make a few more ; and 
thus he might get forward on the road to for- 
tune and respectability; for the two are always 
to be found together. He had, moreover, an 
uncle, the worthy Hr. Mungo Moudiwort, who, 
from having wriggled himself into a writer^s 
office as an errand-boy when he was a lad, had 
actually risen to be factor and law-agent 
for the estate of Lord Crippledonky. " Blood 
is thicker than water," even at the thinnest: 
his lordship lived constantly in London; a 
farm might fall vacant, in the course of time; 
and Jonathan thought that he already saw 
through these same " mists of poverty." 

Having saved a trifle by rising early and 
flitting up late — at least he had by some means 
or other got his hands upon a few pounds — his 
next proceeding was to take a gnua park It 
was a very small one, inasmuch as the rent for 
the season was only £9 ; but, small as it was, 
there were people who thought he would never 
be able to stock it with cattle. Jonathan, how- 
ever, thought more correctly, and saw farther 
than they did; and thereupon he went to 
work in the following highly commendable 
manner. 

Duncan Toddleben, an old man, and his 
wife, an equally old woman, who had made 
their living for some time psst by selling milk, 
had a cow to dispose of. The thing had be- 
come indispensable, from the cow not being m 
caJift as the dealers have it. Now this was the 
very kind of cow which Jonathan wanted. He 
accordingly attended two markets to whieh tha 
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creature was sncoeflslTely taken^ and, by some 
jadicioua and well-timed, as well as mysterioaa 
hints about "the health of animals/' and 
** biting not being the only fault for which a 
cow was commonly brought to the market," he 
BO influenced the sagacious cow-merchants, 
alias cow-coupers, that not one of them would 
ofler poor Duncan Toddleben a single penny 
for his cow. 

The last of these unpropitious market-days 
was drawing to a close, and Duncan had no 
prospect saye that of returning home with the 
''b^t," for whose support he was in great 
want of fodder, when Jonathan, who appeared 
to be passing the place where he stood by 
accident, stopped for a little to condole with 
him upon his iU-luck; and then begged his 
company to the nearest alehouse, to get a 
"single bottle of ale," as he phrased it, " for 
auld acquaintance sake. " This invitation was 
accepted; and the "bottle of ale" was followed 
by "a g^ll," which had a wonderful effect upon 
the old man's spirits. Another gill was called 
in: who would wish to do otherwise than make 
an old man happy? It was succeeded by a 
third, which made Duncan as cheery as if he 
had sold his cow for twice her value ; and, in 
the end, he actually did sell her to his friend 
Jonathan for three pounds and haJtf a croum, 
though, on the morning of the same day, he 
had confidently anticipated getting nearly three 
times that amount. Kor was this all; for 
it was stipulated that the ha^f-crown should 
be returned as a luck-penny/ 

By such bargains as the foregoing, Jonathan 
soon succeeded in etocking his grass park to 
great advantage. The season was a favourable 
one for the graziers, there being a proper modi- 
cum of both warmth and moisture ; and, when 
the animals were well fattened, he sold them to 
the butchers with a goodly "percentage" of 
profit upon the prices at which he had bought 
them. With this percentage it was an easy 
matter for him to "pay the rent like a gentle- 
man," as the factor said, and even deposit 
some J(fteen or twenty pounds in the Fiddle- 
sticks' Bank. 
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says the poet ; here was a beginning to Jona- 
than, and he did not fail to profit by it. On 
the following year he took a larger grass park, 
for which he promised to pay £30; and, by 
attending regularly and carefully at a number 
of markets, and making the most fair and 
honourable bargains with all sorts of simpletons 
and old men, who had cows or other cattle to 
Bell, he again stocked it in a manner as ad- 



vantageous as he had done heretofore. Whem 
the proper season arrived, the butchers were 
once more fain to give him good prices for his 
"fat cattle;" and at the end of the year, 
besides "paying the rent like a gentle- 
man," as on the former occasion, he had 
between sixty and seventy pounds to deposit 
with the money-changers at Fiddlesticks. 
Thus did Jonathan from year to year increase 
in riches, even as he was increasing in know- 
ledge. 

But, to proceed chronologically with his 
history: on the year following that last noticed 
the harvest was rather late; in the course of it 
a good deal of rain had fallen, while the 
weather was, at the same time, "warm and 
smoky," as the country people called it; and 
much of the grun had begun to grow again 
before it could be got into the bam-yanL 
During the earlier part of this period, a con- 
siderable rise in the price of com had been 
anticipated; but as the weather had at last 
become dry, and it was supposed that the 
greater part of the crop had been " secured in 
excellent order," speculation upon the subject 
had in a great measure ceased. But Jonathan 
knew that when grain has once been allowed 
to sprout, however well dried it may after- 
wards be, it can never again be made to pro- 
duce anything like the ordinary quantity 
of meal, and upon this circumstance he founded 
his hopes. While the wet weather lasted, and 
even after the dry weather had come, day after 
day he might have been seen wending his way 
through the fields which had been lately 
reaped, thrusting his hands into the stocks, 
and "rubbing out" small quantities of the 
grain, which he winnowed with "the breath 
of his nostrils," or rather hiBtnouth, and forth- 
with proceeded to examine carefully. At last 
his resolution appeared to be taken. As yet, 
from the farmers being busy in securing their 
potato-crop, and sowing their wheat, but little 
of any kind of grain had been thrashed or 
brought to the market, the deficiency of the 
season was not much suspected, nor had any 
rise of prices taken place; and Jonathan in- 
vested the whole of his £60 in the purchase 
of oats — selecting, as a matter of course, 
the heaviest and the best which he could 
find, and always buying them "reasonably 
cheap." 

By-and-by prices began to rise a little, and 
exactly in proportion as they rose, that degree 
of anxiety which, for some time past, had been 
visibly depicted in Jonathan's countenance, 
g^dnally disappeared. He now regretted that 
he had not more money to invest in the pur- 
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ehaBe of com, fuid at last he fairly thought of 
availing himaelf of a little credit Credit, he 
knew, was a desperately bad thing; bat he 
knew also that the danger lay principally in 
giving, not in taking it, and therefore his 
scmples were the less. It was known to all 
that Jonathan was a hard-working, indastrious 
man, who rose early on every morning of the 
week except Sanday; and, with a little agol- 
ing, Mr. Flapabout, the cloth merchant, in 
the village of Aberdouf, consented to be his 
Boearity with the Fiddlesticks' Bank for an 
additional £50 — the whole of which was also 
invested in the purchase of corn as fast as 
possible. 

Thift done, Jonathan's next operations were 
directed to the two meal-mongers of Aberdouf : 
by dint of argument and logical deduction, of 
both of which he was a great master, he suc- 
ceeded in persuading one of them that the 
beggar-making business was incomparably 
more profitable than meal-mongering. This 
individual, accordingly, emptied his sacks 
with all convenient speed, and, instead of fill- 
ing them again as had been his wont, took up 
a beggar-maker's shop, otherwise called a 
pubUc-hoMe. The other meal-monger, from 
being rather a refractory chara<cter, did not 
eome so readily into his measures; but, by 
buying up a debt of £20, which he had been 
long owing to a miller, and prosecuting for its 
recovery in the proper nick of time, he ruined 
him, and thus got quit of him also. No man 
could lament more deeply, or more sincerely, 
or more pathetically, for the unfortunate meal- 
monger than Jonathan did. " But then the 
poor miller ! " he said ; "it was simply to save 
him from ruin that he had advanced the 
money and bought up the debt ; and one man 
was all the same as another." 

As soon as the field was thus scientifically 
cleared of all opposition, Jonathan commenced 
meal-monger himself in the village of Aber- 
douf; and scarcely had he done so when the 
farmers, who had now begun to thrash out 
a part of their crops, discovered that, in win- 
nowing, at least a fourth part of the grain 
went away with the chaff, while that which 
remained was scarcely more than half the usual 
weight This, thgugh it had remained partly 
unknown till now, was what Jonathan had 
foreseen, as the legitimate consequence of ito 
having begun to vegetate before it was brought 
home; and, as a farther proof of his far-seeing 
faculty, in a week or two after the real state of 
the crop was generally understood, prices rose 
frt>m eighty to one hundred per cent. Great 
emergencies require great geniuses : Jonathan 



Moudiwort was a great genius, and here he 
prospered, while evil times appeared to have 
fallen upon many. 

Having no '' competition" — that everlasting 
pest to all speculators in the matter of money- 
making — wherewith to contend, Jonathan did 
not fall to make the most of it. " His meal," 
he said, *' was better than other people's; and 
therefore he must have some additional pro- 
fite to remunerate him for the very great risk 
which he had run in buying up so much good 
com, and the very great price which he had 
paid therefor; and these additional profite he 
rigorously, or rather religiously, charged. The 
people of Aberdouf, it is true, grumbled a little 
thereat ; but he pacified them with an assur- 
ance that there would have been not only a 
great scarcity, but an actual dearth, if he had 
not provided the necessary supply; and then he 
proceeded to draw a comparison between him- 
self and the patriarch Joseph, who saved the 
whole land of Egypt, and half the world be- 
side, from the scourge of famine, by the same 
sort of foresight. These, it must be allowed, 
were oondusive arguments, though the people 
to whom they were addressed did not seem 
fully to comprehend their force, nor to be 
as ready as Uiey should have been to thank 
Heaven for having sent a second Joseph among 
them. 

How much he saved by this speculation was 
never exactly known; but, as Andrew Tether- 
end, the bellman of Aberdouf, observed, "it 
must have been a gey penny." 

When the whole of the meal was sold, and a 
plentiful crop next year had brought down the 
prices to their ordinary level, it was said that 
Jonathan had serious thoughto of taking unto 
himself a wife, and rtmning her in the meal- 
selling way, by which he supposed a little 
might still be made; while he was to attend to 
the grazing, and other et ceterae, as he had 
done before. But somehow, upon mature con- 
sideration, it had appeared to him that there 
were objections to this important step, which 
counterbalanced the advantages to be expected 
therefrom ; and, to the great dismay of those 
who were most deeply interested in the 
" replenishing of the earth," the thing went no 
farther. What these objections were was not 
clearly explained; for Jonathan was a cautious 
man, and had the good sense, when it was 
necessary, to conceal his sentimente upon such 
subjects; but our friend Andrew Tetherend, 
who, upon these occasions, sometimes served 
as a sort of gueeser* master-general to the com- 
munity, said that "he believed the great 
obstacle to their being honoured with the pre- 
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LOS of a Mn. Moadiwort, was the circ«m* 
sUnceof there not being a wetl-toehered la»$ in 
the market at the time." 

Shortly after the period at whidi we have 
now aniTed, the lease of FoddenrigB, one of 
Lord Crippledonfcj'i largest farms, expired. 
Does the reader suppose that Jonathan would 
immediately sneoeed to it? No such thing. 
I Had he done so, it might have subjected Mr. 
Mango Moudiworty the factor, to the some- 
what scowry chaige of being more ready to 
consult the intersst of his friends than tliat of 
his master — ^a chaige which, in the case of 
such a gentleman, would have certainly been 
very unfounded. And here, be it remarked, 
thai a great part of the character and respecta- 
bility of a eertain sort of honest gentlemen 
dspends, in a great measure, upon their taking 
eare not to give public groands for bringing 
such charges against them. 

At the end of the lease whidi had just 
expired, the whole of the lands of Fodderrigs 
had been "laid down in grass," which was 
forthwith to be let for pasture. The greater, 
however, and by far the most productive part 
of the farm was almost perfectly level, having 
been, at a very considerable expense, reclaimed 
from a swamp by the previous tenant; and 
BOW, to quote from the advertisement, ** Con- 
tractors" were "wanted to clear out the large 
drain into which the small ones emptied them- 
selves.** This sort of work was entirely out of 
Jonathan's way, inasmuch as he had never 
attempted anything of the kind before; yet he 
too "gave in his estimate," and by offering to 
perform the work cheaper than any one else, 
■trange to say he got the job. Early in the 
spring he commenced his laboiis; and the 
people of the neighbourhood were much amazed 
at the conscientious, or rather super-con- 
scientious manner in which he performed his 
work. He not only cleared out the large open 
drain according to his agreement, but the 
mouths of the whole of the small ones, which, 
as is common in these cases, had been partly 
filled with stones, and then covered up with 
earth, so as to allow the plough to pass over 
them without interruption. The lower ex- 
tremity of the whole of these, as already said, 
he opened up for a yard or two, apparently 
with the disinterested intention of taking out 
any mud which might have collected in their 
bottoms; and then, laying in the stones again, 
he left them, to all appearance, in a most 
efficient state for keeping the land perfectly 
dry. The whole of these operations he per- 
formed without any assistance; and so great 
was his modesty, it was remarked, that he 



never interfered with any of the small 
if any one chanced to be beside him. 

The " large drain " was cleared out, and the 
whole of the work done before the season for 
" letting the grass parks " came on ; but not- 
withstanding this care on the part of the 
factor and Jonathan to improve the pasture by 
keeping it dry, the land appeared to be a thou- 
sand times wetter than it had been before. 
The moisture kept up to the r«cj surfiioe of 
the ground, in the furrows long pools of clear 
water were seen standing, and nothing like 
vegetation had made its appearance after the 
spring was far advanced. The day of auction, 
however, arrived, the graziers had been called 
together by advertisement, and the auctioneer 
bawled himself hoarse in calling out, "Qentle-^ 
men, don't deceive yourselves— once, twice 
— just agoing — who bids more? once, twice;" 
but in consequence of there being no appear- 
ance of grass, none of the "gentlemen" would 
" bid " anything worth mentioning for any of 
the lower fields of Fodderrigs; and Jonathan 
might have had the whole of them for a mere 
trifle had he been so minded. But he, like a 
prudent and cautious man, satisfied himself 
with one of the largest of them. Here, how- 
ever, his far-sighted genius again manifested 
itself in a manner which might have well 
arrested the attention of the most unthinking; 
for in a very few days after it became his, it 
was ss dry as it had been for several years 
before, and shortly thereafter it was clothed 
with the most luxuriant herbage; while the 
others remained wet, sour, and stunted through- 
out the season. 

The plan of letting Fodderrigs annually, in 
separate lots, for pasture, was soon discovered 
to be untenable, it having been found that, in 
this way, it would scarcely yield as much as 
would satisfy the respective claims of the 
dominie, the minister, and his migestyl and 
Lord Crippledonky accordingly instructed his 
factor to advertise the farm to be let again, as 
it had been before. The thing was done as his 
lordship desired; and a number of agriculturists 
from different parts of the country "looked 
over the grounds " with the intent of making 
up their minds as to what rent they could 
afibrd to give for Fodderrim. One and all of 
them saw, however, that^he whole of the 
lower fields, except that which had been 
tenanted by Jonathan, were "deluged with 
water!" and that they would require to be 
drained anew before anything could be expected 
from them. Formerly they had constituted 
the best part of the farm. The last occupant 
was known to have been very particular in the 
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matter of dnins, Mid had expended a rerj 
oooaideEabto 8im of money in thia epecies of 
improvemeat, to rery little purpose, as it now 
appeared. Sach being the ease, some of the 
intended " ofi^rerB " aeemed to think that the 
land was "nndrainable;" while thej all 
agreed in the opinion that *'it conld not be 
effectually drained without an enormous addi- 
tional outlay of capital" At the period to 
which we now allude, capitalists, whether 
agricultural or commercial* could not afford to 
throw away their money for nothing any more 
than they can do now; and thus it came to 
pass that the rents which the whole of them 
proposed to give were of a most conreniently 
trifling description. This was a most farour- 
able state of things for Jonathan, who, accord- 
ingly stepped forward, and by offering /he 
pounds more than the " highest bidder,'" was 
promoted to be farmer of Fodderrigs. Should 
any reader be inclined to ask how the land- 
lord deported himself anent these matters? 
we must confass that we cannot exactly tell ; 
but perhaps the best answer to the question 
would be to say at once that he was Lard 
Crippledonky, and that he liyed oongtanUy in 
London. 

Here we must digress a little to remark that 
but for ''the superfluous moisture," Jonathan 
would hare commenced his career under the 
most fsTourable auspices. When a tenant 
comes to a farm which has been previously 
cropped in the ordinary manner, he must 
either purchase a great deal of manure or a 
great deal of unthrashed com, and likewise 
cattle wherewith to convert the straw into 
manure for the succeeding crop; but Jonathan 
had only to "till and sow," while there was 
every reason to expect that the ground, from 
having been previously ''rested," would pro- 
duce an abundant return. 

The *' superfluous moisture," however, and 
the draining of the lower fields, still rode like 
a nightmare, if we may be allowed the meta- 
phor, upon the neck of his prosperity; and 
many doubted if the new tenant would ever 
be able to get over these enormous stumbling- 
blocks which lay in the way of his making a 
fortune. The blind goddess, however, it has 
been said, " favours the brave." Jonathan 
had already shorn his bravery by the boldness 
of hit speenlations ; and here the good lady 
stepped in to favour him in a way which, 
to aay the least of it, was altogether miraculous! 
Shortly after the bargain was concluded, the 
whole of those fields which, for the last two 
years, had been little better than a bog, became 
as dry as they had ever been before, without a [ 



single yard of new drain having been put into 
them I How was the thing to be accounted 
for? It was a perfect mystery and a wonder 
to everybody except our old friend Andrew 
Tetherend, who said that " doubtless it had 
been the work either of the brownies or the 
fairies !" In support of this theory he told a 
story about his dog hunting a rabbit into the 
mouth of one of the drains, as he was return- 
ing home one evening with his spade on his 
shoulder; and thinking "that the creature 
might mak a patfu' o' gude kail," he set about 
digging it out, when, to his utter surprise, he 
found only a few stones on the outside, and 
behind them a bank of earth, which kept the 
water as high as if no drain had ever been dug. 
To satisfy his own curiosity as to whether the 
whole of the drain had been filled up in the 
same manner, he bored a hole at the bottom of 
the bank with his staff, and presently the 
water issued from it in a jet, which he had 
much difficulty in stopping. He said farther, 
that " he would cared little about stappin* up 
the hole, had it no been that the fairies were 
kenned to be queer bodies! and if he had 
destroyed ony o' their handiwarks, the least 
he could expect was that they wad stap 
his lum, if they didna rive up his early 
tatties, and his pickle cabbage-kail; and sae he 
thought it best aye to leave things as he fand 
them." 

From this it would appear that Andrew did 
not consider himself a great favourite of for- 
tune, and that the "fairies," like everybody 
else, are nnder her direction; for had it been 
otherwise, that is to say, had he been on good 
terms with the blind lady, and had she 
instructed them so to do, these perverse crea- 
tures might have certainly done him a better 
turn than "riving up his early tatties and his 
cabbage-kail." In short, they might have 
"delved his yard" for him, or stolen seeds and 
manure for him from those who had these things 
to spare, or they might have made his crops 
grow without seed, or manure, or "delving," 
had they been so inclined ; but it was evident 
that their tricky mistress. Fortune, had not 
commanded them to do any of these things, 
and as evident that Andrew did not expect to 
be benefited by their labours. 

In descanting upon these matters we had 
nearly forgotten to state the condnsion to 
which he came re^ppecting the drains, which 
was simply this — " That the fairies had stappit 
them up to be avenged on the laird for some 
ill he had done them; and then redd them out 
again for some gude they expected to get from 
Jonathan Moudiwort." 
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A CHARACTER.^ 

BT OHAELKS OHUBCHILL. 

inth tlutt low eaxmixigy whioh in fools mpplleiy 

And amplj too, the pUoe of being wiae; 

Wbidi Nature, kind indulgent parent, gare 

To qnalifj the blockhead for a knare; 

With that mooth falwthood, whoie appearanoe 

channa, 
Aad leMon ofeaoh wlioleiome doabt diMume, 
Wbifih to the lowest depths of gnile desoemds, 
By Tilest means paxsaes the Tilatt ends, 
WeaxB friendship's mask for purposes of spite, 
Fawns in the day, and batelieri in the night; 
With that malignant envy, which tans pale. 
And sickens, eTcn if a friend prerail. 
Which merit and saooess paxsaes with hate, 
And damns the worth it cannot imitate; 
With the cold caution of a coward's spleen, 
Which Ibaxs not guilt, bat always seeks a screen, 
Which keeps this maxim cTer in his Tiew — 
What's basely done should be done safely too ; 
With that duH, rooted, callous impudence, 
Which, dead to shame and er'xy nicer sense, 
Ne'er blush'd, xmlem, in spreading rice's snares, 
She blander'd on aome rirtae unawares; 
With all these blessings, which we seldom find, 
Larish'd by nature on one happy mind, 
▲ motley Figure, of the Fribble tribe. 
Which heart can scarce oonceiTe^ or pen deioribe, 
Game rimriHwg on : to ascertain whose sex 
TwelTe sage, impanneU'd matrons would perplex. 
Not male, nor female ; neither, and yet both; 
Of neuter grader, though of Irish growth; 
A six-foot suckling, mincing in It's gait; 
Affected, peevish, prim, and delicate; 
FearftU It seem'd, tho' of athletic make, 
Lest brutal breeses should too roughly shake 
IVs tender form, and ssTsge motion spread 
O'er It's pale cheeks, the horrid manly red. 

Much did It talk, in It^s own pretty phrase^ 
Of genius and of taste, of playen and plays; 
Much too of writings, which Itself had wrote. 
Of special merit, thoagh of little note; 
For Fate, in a strange humour, had decreed 
That what It wrote, none but Itself should read: 

1 One remarkable piece of writing in it (The JKofciad) 
might well startle the town by the power it displayed. 
It was the ftiU-length picture of a noted fivquenter 
of tiie theatres in those days, who had originated some 
shameAxI riots against Garrick's management of Droiy 
Lane, the very -rileness of whose duuracter had been 
hitherto his protection, but who»now saw himself gib- 
beted to uniTersal scorn, where no man could mistake 
him, and none administer relief. It is one of the mas- 
terpieoes of Knglish satire ; and being dependent for its 
interest en something higher than the indiTidual Iike> 
nesb, it may still be presented as Churchill desired it 
should be leA,vi<Aottt aname.— JbAn/'onfer't Biogrofhy, 



Xoflh too It chattered of dxamatto lawi» 
MJuJndgfng ccities, and mispiafl^d apphraii^ 
Thesi, with a self-oomplacant Jatting air, 
It smil'd. It smiA'd, It wriggled to the Chair; 
And* with an awkward briskness xiot Itfs own, 
Iionking aroand, and perkiiig on the throne. 
Triumphant seem'd: iriien that strange laTsge DaiB% 
Known bat to few, or only known by name, 
FUin Common Sense appear'd, by Natnie there 
Appointed with plain Truth to gnaid the Chair, 
The psgeant saw, and, blasted with her frown. 
To It's first state of nothing melted down. 

Nor shall the Muse (for eren there the pride 
Of this Tain Nothing shall be mortified) 
Nor shall the Hose (should fiite ordain her xhymei^ 
Fond, pi^iM^wg thought I to live in after-times) 
With such a trifier's name her pages blot; 
Known be the Charaoter, the Thing forgotl 
Let It, to disappoint each frituxe aim, 
liTe withoat sex, and die without a naoMl 



ORANDMA*S TEAM. 

[Loniaa May Aloott, an American authoreas iriw 
has won distinction by her numerous short tales and 
novels. Her principal works are : Firuide and Camp 
Storiu; LiUU Women; The Oldftuhioned GiH: Bmilf 
ChuUr; and Chow Chow, and other tales, from which we 
qaote. He was bom in 1882, and died in 1888.] 

'' It's no use, I can't find a hone anywhere, 
for love or money. All are either sick or kept 
quiet to-day for fear of being sick. I declm 
I'<f almost rather lose M^jor than disappoint 
mother," said Farmer Jenks, coming in on 
Sunday morning from a froitless visit to his 
neighbours. 

It was in the height of the horse distemper, 
and his own valuable beast stood in the stall, 
looking very interesting, with his legs in red 
flannel bandages, an old shawl round his neck, 
his body well covered by blankets, and a pen- 
sive expression in his fine eyes as he coughed 
and groaned distressfully. 

Tou see it was particularly unfortunate to 
have M^or give out on Sunday, for grandma 
had be^ to church, rain or shine, every 
Sunday for twenty years, and it was the pride 
of her life to be able to say thia She was 
quite superstitious about it, and really felt aa 
if her wonderful health and strength were given 
her as a reward for her unfailing devotion. 

A sincerely pious and good old lady was 
Grandma Jenks, and her entry into the church 
always made a little sensation, for she was 
eighty- five years old, yet hale and hearty, with 
no affliction but lame feet So every Sunday, 
all the year round, her son or grandsons drove 
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her down to Bervioe in the wide, low chaise, got 
ezpresBly for her benefit, and all the week seemed 
brighter and better for the quiet hour spent in 
the big pew. 

"If the steeple should fall, folks wouldn't 
miss it any more than they would old Mrs. 
Jenks from her comer," was a saying among 
the people, and grandma felt as if she was not 
only a public character, but a public example 
for all to follow, for another saying in the town 
was, — 

*' Well, if old Mrs. Jenks can go to meeting, 
there's no excuse for our staying at home." 

That pleased her, and so when the farmer 
came in with his bad news, she looked deeply 
disappointed, sat still a minute tapping her 
hymn-book, then took her two canes and got 
up, saying resolutely, — 

" A merciful man is merciful to his beast, 
so I won't have poor Miy'or risk his life for me, 
but I shall walk." 

A general outcry followed, for grandma was 
tery lame, church a mile away, and the roads 
muddy after the rain. 

" Ton can't do it, mother, and you'll be sick 
for the winter if you try," cried Mrs. Jenks, 
in great trouble. 

" No, dear ; I guess the Lord will give me 
strength, since I'm going to His house," 
answered the old lady, walking slowly to the 
door. 

" Blest if I wouldn't carry you myself if I 
only could, mother," exclaimed the farmer, help- 
ing her down the steps with filial genltenes^ 

Here Ned and Charley, the boys, laughed. Tor 
grandma was very stout, and the idea of their 
father carrying her tickled them immensely. 

"Boys, I'm ashamed of yout" said their 
mother, frowning at them. But grandma 
laughed too, and said pleasantly, — 

" I won't be a burden, Moses; give me your 
arm and I'll step out as well as I can, and 
mebby some one may come along and give me 
a lift." 

So the door was locked and the family set 
off. But it was hard work for the old lady, 
and soon she said she must sit down and rest a 
spell. As they stood waiting for her, all looking 
anxious, the boys suddenly had a bright idea, 
and, merely saying they had foi^gotten some- 
thing, raced up the hill again. 

' ' I'm afraid you won't be able to do it, mother/' 
the farmer was just saying, when the sound of 
an approaching carriage made them all turn to 
look, hoping for a lift. 

Nearer and nearer drew the rattle, and round 
the comer came, not a horse's head, but two felt 
bsis on two boys' heads, and Charley and Ned 



appeared, trotting briskly, with the chaise 
behind them. 

' ' Here's your team, grandma ! Jump in, and 
we'll get you to meeting in good time yet, " cried 
the lads, smiling and panting as they drew up 
close to the stone where the old lady sat. 

"Boys, boys, it's Sunday, and we can't have 
any jokes or nonsense now," began Mrs. Jenks, 
looking much scandalised. 

' ' Well, I don't know, wife. It's a new thing, 
I allow, but considering the fix we are in, I'm 
not sure it isn't a good plan. What do you think, 
mother?" asked the farmer, laughing, yet well 
pleased at the energy and good- will of his lads. 

" If the boys behave themselves, and do it as 
a duty, not a frolic, and don't upset me, I 
reckon I'll let 'em try, for I don't believe I 
can get there any other way," said grandma. 

"Tou hoped the Liord would give you 
strength, and so He has, in this form. Use it, 
mother, and thank Him for it, since the children 
love you so well they would run their legs off 
to serve you," said the farmer, soberly, as he 
helped the old lady in and folded the robes 
round her feet. 

" Steady, boys, no pranks, and stop behind 
the sheds. I can lend mother an arm there, 
and she can walk across the green. This turn- 
out is all very well, but we won't make a show 
of it." 

Away went the chaise rolling gently down 
the hill, and the new span trotted well together, 
while the old lady sat calmly inside, frequently 
saying, — 

"Don't pull too hard, Ned. I'm afraid Fm 
very heavy for you to draw, Charley. Take 
it easy, dears; there's time enough, time 
enough." 

" You'll never hear the last of this, Moses ; 
it will be a town joke for months to come," 
said Mra. Jenks, as she and her husband walked 
briskly after the triumphal car. 

"Don't care if I do hear on't for a consider- 
able spelL It's nothing to be ashamed of, and 
I gaess you'll find that folks will agree with 
me, evenif they do laugh," answered the farmer, 
stoutly; and he was right. 

Pausing behind the sheds, grandma was 
handed out, and the family went into church, a 
little late but quite decorously, and as if nothing 
funny had occurred. To be sure, Ned and 
Charley were very red and hot, and now and 
then stole looks at one another with a roguish 
twinkle of the eye ; but a nudge frt>m mother 
or a shake of the head from father kept them 
in good order, while dear old grandma couldn't 
do enough to show her gratitude. She paned 
a fan, she handed peppermints in her hymn- 
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book, and when Ked sneezed b^;ged him to 
pnt her shawl over his shoulden. 

After church the lads alipped away and 
harnessed themselves already for the homeward 
trip. But they had to wait, for grandma met 
some friends and stopped to "reminiss," as she 
called it, and her son did not hurry her, think- 
ing it as well to have the coast clear before his 
new team appeared. 

It was dull and cold behind the sheds, and 
the boys soon got impatient. Their harness 
was rather intricate, and they did not want to 
take it off, so they stood chafing and grumbling 
at the delay. 

"Tou are nearest, so just hand out that 
blanket and put it over me; I'm as cold as a 
stone," said Ned, who was leader. 

" I want it myself, if I've got to wait here 
much longer," grumbled Charley, sitting on 
the whiffletree, with his legs curled up. 

"You're a selfish pig! I'm sure I shall have 
the horse-cough to morrow if you don't cover me 
up." 

" Now you know why father is so particular 
about making us cover Major when we leave 
him standing. You never do it if you can help 
it, so how do you like it yourself?" 

"Whether I like it or not, I'll warm you 
when we get home, see if I don't, old fellow." 

Up came the elders and away went the ponies, 
but they had a hard tug of it this time. Qrand- 
ma was not a light weight, the road pretty steep 
in places, and the mud made heavy going. Such 
a puffing and panting, heaving and hauling, 
was never heard or seen there before. The 
farmer put his shoulder to the wheel, and even 
Mrs. Jenks tucked up her black silk skirts, 
and gave an occasional tug at one shaft 

Grandma bemoaned her cruelty, and begged 
to get out, but the lads wouldn't give up, so 
with frequent stoppages, some irrepressible 
laughter, and much persistent effort, the old 
lady was safely landed at the front door. 

No sooner was she fairly down than she did 
what I fancy might have a good effect on four- 
legged steeds, if occasionally tried. She hugged 
both boys, patted and praised them, helped pull 
off their harness, and wiped their hot foreheads 
with her own best Sunday handkerchief, then 
led them in and fed them well. 

The lads were in high feather at the success 
^f their exploit, and each showed it in a different 
way. Charley laughed and talked about it, 
oflfered to trot grandma out any day, and 
rejoiced in the strength of his muscles, and his 
soundness in wind and limb. 

But Ned sat silently eating his dinner, and 
when some one asked him if he remembered 



the text of the sermon, he answered in grand- 
ma's words, ^'A merciful man is merciful to 
his beast." 

" Well, I don't care, that's the only text I 
remember, and I got a sermon out of it, any 
way," he said, when the rest laughed at him, 
and asked what he was thinking about. 

" I seem to know now how Migor feels when 
we keep him waiting, when I don't blanket him, 
and when I expect him to pull his heart out, 
with no time to get his breath. I'm going to 
beg his pardon after dinner and tell him all 
about it." 

Charley stopped laughing when sober Ned 
said that, and he saw his father and mother 
nod to one another as if well pleased. 

" ril go too, and tell the old fellow that I 
mean to uncheck him going up hill, toscotch the 
wheels bo he can rest, and be ever so good to 
him if he'll only get well" 

** You might add that you mean to treat him 
like a horse and a brother, for you have turned 
pony j'ourself," said his father, when Charley 
finished his virtuous remarks. 

"And don't forget to pet him a good deal, my 
dears, for horses like to be loved, and praised, 
and thanked, as well as boys, and we can't do 
too much for the noble creatures who are so 
faithftil and useful to us, "said Mrs. Jenks, quite 
touched by the new state of feeling. 

"It's my opinion that this sickness among 
the horses will do a deal of good, by showing 
folks the great value of the beasts they abuse 
and neglect. Neighbour Stone is fussing over 
his old Whitey as if he was a child, and yet 
I've seen that poor brute unmercifully beaten, 
and kept half starved. I told Stone that if he 
lost him it would be because kind treatment 
came too late: and Stone never got mad, but 
went and poured vinegar over a hot brick under 
Whitey's nose till he 'most sneesed his head 
off. Stone has got a leoon this time, and so 
have some other folks." 

As the farmer spoke, he glanced at the boys, 
remorsefully recalled the wrongs poor Miyor had 
suffered at their hands, not from cruelty, but 
thoughtlessness, and both resolved to treat him 
like a friend for evermore. 

"Well," said grandma, looking with tender 
pride at the ruddy faces on either side of her, 
"I'm thankful to say that I've never missed a 
Sunday for twenty year, and I've been in all 
sorts of weather and in all sorts of ways, even 
on an ox sled one time when the drifts were 
deep, but I never went better than to-day; so 
in this dish of tea I'm going to drink this toast : 
'Easy roads, light loads, and kind drivers to 
grandma's team.' 
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AHOKQ THE TREES. 

n^maim CaUen Brywat, bom aft Cmnnington, 
Xaaaaolnusttiy M Norvmber, 1704; died Ifth Jan«, 
1878. Obo of tlia most eminaut of American poeta. 
At tea he pvbliabed ■eTcrai tmnalations from the Latm 
poets. Bdaeated for the Uw, he practiaed aome yean 
at the bar, and then devoted himulf entirely to liteta- 
tore. He became editor of MTeral literary Journals; 
In 1820 he Joined the editorial staff of the New York 
Bveninff Pott^ and maintained his oonneotiou with 
that Joomal till his death. His chief works are: 
Tkanatoptit: Tht Aget: Fared Hymn; The Fountain^ 
and other poems; Tfu WhittfooUd Jker, 8tc. A ooUeoted 
edition of his poetical works was published in England 
^ H. B. King ft Co. His prose works are : Meu^fteld, 
and the SMeton Ccne, contributed to TaU» of the 
Olavber Spa: LeUen <i^ a Traweller; Ldten from Spain 
and 9ther Oovntriee, to. Christopiier North said, **It 
is indeed in the beautlftil that the genius of Bryant 
finds its delight. He ensouU all dead insensate tilings 
In that deep and delicate sense of their seeming life, in 
which they breathe and smile before the eyes 'that 
love all they look upon,' and thus there is animation 
■Ml enjoyment in the hsart of the soUtnde."] 

Oh ye who lore to orerfaang the springs, 
▲ad stand by nuining wsten, ye whose boa|^ 
Make beantiftal the lodks oVr wliioh th^ plsj. 
Who pile with fidiage the great hills» and rear 
A panMJisw upon the kmely plain. 
Trees of the forest, and the open field ! 
Have ye no sense of beingf Does the air. 
The pure air, whioh I breathe with gladness, pess 
In gushes o'er your delicate lungs, your leares, 
All unei^oyedt When on your winter sleep 
Hie sun shines warm, have ye no dreams of spring? 
And when the g^onons spring-time oomes at last^ 
Have ye no Joy of all your bursting buds. 
And fragrant blooms, and melody of birds 
To which your young leares shiTer? DoyesMve 
And wrestle with the wind, yet know it nott 
Veel yo no glory in your strength when he; 
TIm ezhansted Blusterer, flies beyond the hills, 
And leares yon stMnger yetf Or hare ye not 
A sense of loss when be has striiqped yoar leaves, 
Tet tender, and has qtUntered your fldr bonghs? 
Does the load hokt that smites yon ft«m the cloud 
And rsnds yon, fldl vnfoltt Do there not ran 
fitraage shaddsrings through your fibres when the azt 
la laised against yon, and the shining blade 
Deals blow on blow, until, with ail their booc^ 
Toar sommits waver and ye fldl to eartht 
Know ye no sadness whan the hnirioane 
Has swept the wood and snapped its sturdy stems 
Asunder, or has wrenched, from out the soil. 
The mightiest with their oixdes of strong voots, 
And piled the ruin all along his path? 



Vaj, doabi we not that nndsr the nmgfa xind. 
In the green veins of these fidr growths of earth, 
• «wdkin naloM that reeeivei deUglii 



From all the gentle prooesses of lifo. 
And shrinks from loss of being. Dim and ftint 
Hay be the sense of pleasure and of pain. 
As in our dreams; but, haply, real stilL 

Our sorrows toudh you not. We watch beside 
The beds of those who languish or who die. 
And minister in sadness, while our hearts 
Offer perpetual prayer for life and ease 
And health to the bebvbd sufTerers. 
But ye, while anxious fear and fitinting hope 
Are in our ohambers, ye rejoice without. 
The ftineral goes forth; a silent train 
Moves slowly fhxm the desolate home ; our hearts 
Are breaking as we lay away the loved. 
Whom we shall see no more, in their last rest, 
Their little cells within the borial-phme. 
Ye have no part in this distress ; for still 
The February sunshine steepe your bonghs 
And tints the boob and swells the leaves within ; 
While the song-sparrow, warbling from her pcrek, 
Tells you that ^>ring is near. The wind of May 
Is sweet with breath of orchards, in whose boughs. 
The bees and every insect of the air 
Make a perpetual murmur of delight. 
And by whoee flowers the humming-bird hangs poiai 
In air, and draws their sweets and darts away. 
The linden, in the forvors of July, 
Hums with a louder concert. When the wind 
Sweeps the broad forest in its summer prime. 
As whan some master-hand exulting sweeps 
The keys of some great organ, ye give forth 
The arasic of the woodland dspths, a hymn 
Of gladness and of thanks. The hanait-throsh 
Pipea his sweet note to make yoor arobes ring. 
The fiiithfril robin, from the wayside elm, 
CaroU all day to oheer hk sitting mata. 
And when the autuam eomes, the kings ef earth. 
In all their mi^es^, are not arrayed 
Aa ye are, clothing the broad moantain-aide 
And spotting the smooth valss with red and gold. 
While, swaying to the sodden bweas. ye 
Tour nuts to earth, and the brisk squirrel 
To gather them, and barks with ohildlsh glee. 
And Boampen with tham to his hallow oak. 

Thus, as the seasons pass, ye keep alive 
The cheerftdness of nature, till in time 
The constant misoy which wrings the heart 
Relents, and we rejoice with you again. 
And glory in your beauty; till once move 
We look with pleasure on your varnished leaves, 
niat gaily glance in sunshine, and can hear, 
Delii^ted, the eoft answer which your boa|^ 
Utter in whiqMn to the babbling brocdc 



To hava no history. I 
Who, whea the hill-side trees were hown away, 
Haiily two oentnriss since, bade spars this oak, 
Tiwaning to shade, with his irrsgalar arms. 
Low-bent and long, tha fount that from his loohi 
sups tkaoBilk a bad of cressee toward the bsj. 
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I knflfir not who, but thank him that hb left 
Th« ferae to flooiiah when the aoom ML 
And Join theee htter deje to that fltf time 
While yet the Indian honter drew the bow 
In the dim wooda» and the white woodman flzet 
Opened theee flelde to eonehine, tuned the loil 
And etiewed the wheat. An nnremembered Put 
Broode, like a preeenoe, 'mid the long gmj boogfae 
Of thie old tiee^ which hae ootliTed lo long 
The flitting generstiona of mankind. 

Ye hare no hietory. I aak in Tain 
Who planted on the slope thie loftj gnmp 
Of ancient pear-treee that with spring-time hnxit 
Into such breadth of bloom. One bears a soar 
Where the quick lightning eoored its trunk, yet itUl 
It feels the breath of Spring, and ereiy Maj 
Is white with bkMnna. Who it was that laid 
Their infent roots in earth, and tenderly 
Oherished the delicate sprsys, I ask in Tain, 
Tei bless the unknown hand to which I owe 
This annual tetiral of bees, these songs 
Of birds within their leafy screen, theee shoati 
Of Joy fkom children gathering up the ftuii 
Shaken in August fkom the willing bougfaa. 

Te that my hands haTo planted, or have apand. 
Beside the way, or in the orohard-gronnd. 
Or in the open meadow, ye whose boo^ 
With erery summer sprsad a wider shade^ 
Whoee herd in coming years shall lie at real 
Beneath your noontide sheltert who shall ploak 
Tour ripened fruitT who gn,-w% as was the wont 
Of simple paatoeal ages, oei the xind 
Of my smooth beeahes some beloTM name t 
Idly I ask ; yet may the ejee that look 
Upon yon, in yoor later, nobler growth. 
Look also on a nobler age than ouis ; 
An age idien, in the eternal atrife between 
EtU and Good, the Power of Good shall win 
A grander mastexy ; when kings no mon 
Shall summon millions from the plough to lean 
The trade of slaughter, and of popnlcos lealma 
JCakecampaof war; whan in our younger land 
The hand of rufllan Violenoe, that now 
Is insolently ralaed to smite, shaU ML 
Unnerred befiwe the calm rebuke of Law, 
And Fknud, his dy confedenie, shrink. In ihamab 
Baok to hJa oorwti and ftxrego his pr«y. 



FORTUNE. 

A chance may win that by misohanea was loat ; 

The well that holds no great, takes Uttte flsh; 
In some things all, in all things none are oross'd; 

Few all they need, but none haTe all they wish. 
Unmeddled Joys here to no man befell. 
Who leaat hath some, who most hath nerer alL 



AN EASTERN SOENR 

[WiUinm FuUarton Cnnuning, MJ>., bom aft 
LogiAf on the banks of the Findhom, Mmrnyahire, 18M. 
He is a son of Bums' " Bonnie LesUe." He graduated 
at the Edinburgh UniTcrsity, and senred some time on 
the Bengal medical staff. HaTing been inTalided in 
18S4, he made extenaiTe tours through Bnrc^ with 
Mr. John Campbell, Islay (author of Fro&l ond Fbrt, 
Ac), and the preeent I>uke of Axgyll (then Marquis of 
Lome). He spent the winter of 18S6 on the Nile, and 
was tiie first traToller who reoommended the climate 
of Egypt for pulmonary ailmenta. During a long resid- 
ence in the neighbourhood of Edinbuii^ he has been an 
aotiTe, although unobtrusiTC, originator and supporter 
of Tarioos philanthropic moToments. His chief work 
is 7A<^o<cf (tfalTandercrinSearohof Health,.through 
Italy, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, Ao., fktnn whidi weqnotei 
One critic eaya: "These SaUi will be found to contain 
good thoughts and excellent materiala for thinking; 
and many of the dootor'e descriptions, carelessly hU off 
on the qwt, conrey better notions of scenes and obdeofei 
than the moreelabaratedescriptionsof othertraTeUers,"] 

June 14. — I am now seated under a group 
of the largest plane-trees in the world :-— th^ 
are four in number — nearly all united at the 
trunks, and forming the large segment of a 
small circle. The external circumferenoe of 
the whole is thirty-ei^t paces, and the trunk 
of the largest is thirty-five feet Almost all 
are hollowed out into capacious caverns, where 
many persons may shelter themselves, secure 
from son, and rain, and elemental war. It i^ 
a most delicious retreat ; but I do not eigoy 
the shady repose alone: eight or ten cows are 
my companions — some standing close to my 
seat, scratching themselves against the aged 
trunks: — others stretched on the ground, 
chewing not the "cud of sweet or bitter fancy/' 
and two of the number are standing before me 
in solemn vacuity, whisking their tails, and 
shaking their ears, with not a thought in their 
heads save how to rid themselves of the flies 
that torment them. Stretching up the vallqr 
is a large plain of green grass, gemmed with 
flowers, and fringed at its upper extremity by 
a row of olives ; beyond which is a range ci 
richly wooded hilL At a little distance on the 
right is an encampment of gipsies. Three 
small dingy tents are pitched on the green 
lawn, at the doors of which men are plying 
their handicraft. A number of broken pots 
and pans are ranged about :— clank, clank, goes 
the hammer on the anviL It is the only sound 
I hear, and it teaches me, that the vocation of 
the gipsies of the east differeth not from that 
of their brethren of the west of Europe. The 
females of the party are squatted in sunny idle- 
ness, at some distance firom the tents, and flv» 
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or aiz ahaggy and half-naked children, swarthy 
as the ^thiop, are frolicking in the neighbour- 
hood, in happy ignorance of the world and its 
cares. One of them has just oome and asked 
for charity in the Arab tongue. He is a wan- 
derer like myaelf, and I give him a piastre, with 
which he is now scampering off with delight. 
Behind me is the noble Bosphorus — translu- 
cent, beantiful, and bine — ^rolling his never- 
ebbing tide from the bosom of the capacions 
Euxine— 

" WhoM ipj oaizent and oompulsiTe eoone 
N«'«r fbels retiring ebb, bat holds 
Dm on to tike Propontiok and the HeUeepont." 

Unlike all other arms of the sea, his course is 
ever the same, "yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever," — ^type of Him who traced out his channel 
and bade him to flow. Several vessels, and 
caiques without number, are floating on his 
cerulean wave: — there, the "meteor flag of 
England" on a merchantman — here the star and 
erescent of the Moslem from the mizzen-peak 
of a line-of-battle ship. The day is heavenly. 
How unspeakable is the luxury of such a re- 
treat after the filthy streets of Constantinople ! 
Escaping from that detestable town, I feel like 
the long-fettered prisoner who is admitted once 
more to taste the sweets of liberty. In all my 
experience, I have never been in a city pos- 
sessing fewer attractions for a prolonged resi- 
dence than Constantinople; and yet for external 
beanty and splendour it may cliallenge and 
defy the world. But let the stranger, after 
surveying its congregated and wondrous beau- 
ties from the towers of the Seraskier or of Ga- 
lata, descend from his pride of place, to seek 
for the details of the gorgeous panorama, and 
he finds them not — he is hemmed in on every 
side — the horizon bounded by walls of ricketty 
houses, having no elegance without, and no 
comfort within, -^and then what streets he 
must walk upon ! what hills to toil up, and what 
odours to inhale ! Constantinople with all its 
boasted beauties is a mere delusion ; — from the 
tower of Galata it is all that the eye of man 
can desire. The beholder looks with eager 
and delighted gaze — ^at length he is fairly be- 
wildered — presently, sated with beauty, he 
descends into the heart of the town, and finds 
himself tricked — fairly hoaxed: — ^he now feels 
that his admiration was lavished not on a real 
picture; but that on the top of the tower he 
had indulged merely in an "amabilis insania" 
— a mirage in the desert — a "mentis gratis- 
simus error." 

The view of Constantinople is like the apples 
■aid to grow on the shores of the Dead Sea — 
Vol. Vm. 



all fair, and blooming, and inviting without — 
within containing only black and bitter ashes. 
Even the mosques and minarets, so striking 
from a distance, will not bear doee inspection 
or analysis. The former fix the eye solely 
from their immense mass, forming landmarks 
amid the wilderness of houses, like islands in 
a stretch of ocean; but they have no architec- 
tural grace. The same may be said of the 
minarets — huge long white-washed poles of 
masonry, terminating in gray or gilded cones. 
I have narrowly examined the handsomest, but 
I looked in vain for the fanciful Arabesque 
decorations that adorn thoee of the Egyptian 
capital. I still hold to the opinion, that the 
view from the citadel of Cairo is the finest 1 have 
ever seen — that is to say, it exhibits a picture, 
less dazzling I admit than the Turkish capital, 
but infinitely more satisfactory to the mind, 
and pleasing to the eye. Three ascents of the 
Towers of Constantinople satisfied me; whereas 
I have been ten times at least on the citadel 
of Cairo. The chief peculiarity which distin- 
guishes Constantinople is the quantity of trees 
growing in the very heart of the town — the 
contrast of whose g^reen leaves with the brown- 
red colour of the roofs is at once remarkable 
and beautiful. But in winter, when the trees 
are shorn of their foliage, half the beauty of 
the city will have disappeared. There is cer- 
tainly one most migestic and enduring feature 
in the Bosphorus, not only from its own na- 
tural and unadorned beauties, but from the 
thousands of vessels on its bosom— from the 
tiny and swift canoe to the thundering line- 
of-battle ship. Take away the Bosphorus — 
let the season be winter, and the huge mosques 
and glittering minarets may rear their heads 
in vain. The only buildings worthy of a 
moment's admiration are the sibeels, kiosks, 
and palaces of the sultan. These are indeed 
beautiful — generally skirting the shores of the 
Bosphorus — of no particular order of architec- 
ture, but so li^t, and fanciful, and atrial, 
that one might imagine them to have been 
erected by a band of fairies in a single night. 
As for the seven hills on which the city is said to 
be built, I have endeavoured in vain to define 
them by the eye. The silence that pervades this 
vast city is a drcnmstance that must strike 
every one. A carriage or cart, or even a horse, is 
hardly ever to be seen ; neither are camels used 
here as beasts of burden : the climate first, and, 
secondly, the pavement of the streets, would 
destroy them. It has often been matter of 
surprise to me how the immense population is 
supplied with the necessaries of Ufe. Venice 
with her canals and gondolas is not more free 
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from the ordinaiy din of a Uige city than the 
capital of Turkey. Bat althoagh there are 
few permanent attractions here, there is much 
to amuse and interest the traveller for twelve 
or fourteen daya He has hourly before him a 
population, more motley, perhaps, than that of 
any other city in the world: — the solemn Turk 
— the lively Oreek — ^the smooth and Jesuit-like 
Armenian — ^the sharp-eyed Jew — the sturdy 
Tartar — the teapot-faced and woolly African 
— the tall and graceful Circassian, with his 
loose gray robe and shaggy cap— the slight, but 
active Arab — the European traveller — and, 
lastly, the indigenoua l^anks. These are a 
miserable race. Pera swarms with them : — 
fellows without country, without character— 
the very scum of the earth — despising the 
Turks, and despised by them in return — men 
who have escaped the gallows or the jail in 
their own country, and have rendezvoused here, 
because they are free from all moral restraint. 
Such is, I believe, the general character of this 
race. Exceptions, of course, many exceptions 
there are; but these only strengthen the rule. 

The Circassians come here as panders to the 
■enauality of the Turks, bringing their daugh- 
ters to dispose of as slaves and mistresses to 
the great. Anxious to see a woman of their 
country, I called at the caf<6 where they congre- 
gate, but was told that the market was for the 
present empty. 

As for English society, it is, I believe, con- 
fined solely to a few British merchants ; but 
having no introductions, I cannot speak as to 
its extent or attractions. The English tra- 
veller has only to present himself to Mr. 
Cartwright, the consul-general, even without 
recommendation, to be sure of a hospitable 
reception; so at least I found it, and others 
have found the same. But if the city itself 
possess few lasting attractions, it is not so with 
the lovely and romantic solitudes of Therapia 
and Buykdereh. I know no transition more 
delightful than to pass from the crowded and 
confined streets of Constantinople, to the free, 
and fragrant, and bracing airs of the valleys 
of the Aphonia It is to me a positive luxury 
to rise in the morning, and feel that the day 
is my own, to smoke my long pipe after break- 
fast, without the fear before my eyes of Mus- 
tapha entering the room, with his rubicund 
face and gray beard, announcing that it is time 
to be off— to wander daring the whole forenoon 
whithersoever the spirit prompteth — losing 
myself in a labyrinth of sweets, and seeking 
my home with the declining sun. I know no 
greater hardship than that of rushing through 
a large &%j, having the eyes and senses dasaled 



and confused by a multiplicity of new objects, 
and the ears dinned by the tedious loquacity 
of a Cicerone. To do Mustapha justice, he is 
sparing of words, although rather tyrannical 
as to time. But the traveller must necessarily 
go through this ordeal:— then oomes the plea- 
sure, the sober pleasure of reflection — to linger 
in the place — to inhale its moral atmosphere 
— ^to saunter about without other object than 
that of looking about — to enter the thorough- 
fares and bazaars, not intending to buy, but 
merely to catch the hundred peculiarities, how- 
ever trifling, which distingidsh a new people 
from one's own, or from other nations — ^then to 
stray into the country, to examine its pro- 
ductions, and to watch the peasant at his 
labours. This is what constitutes the real plea- 
sure of travelling, and not the boast of how 
many lions one may have slain in a single day. 



TOASTS 

FOB THB GLASSES OF THS KIT-CAT CLUB, 170S. 

DUOHBSS OF ST. ALBAN*S. 

The line of Vera, lo long ranowned in arms, 
Conolndes with Instra in St Albon's chunu. 
Her conquering ejee have made their race oomplete: 
They roie in Talour, and in beauty aet. 

DUCHB88 OF BEAUFOBT. 

Oflkpriug cf a tnntthil dra, 
Bleet with mora than mortal fin; 
Likeneai of a mother's Ikoe, 
Blest with mora than mortal grace; 
Ton with doable ohanns surprise^ 
With his wit, and with her eyes. 

LADT XABT CHUBGHILL. 

Fairest and latest of the beauteons race, 

Blest with your parant's wit. and her flxst Uoominf 

&oe; 
Bom with our liberties in William's reign, 
Xoor eyes alone that liberty restrain. 

DUOHBSS OF BIOHMOND. 

Of two ikir Bidhmonds different ages boast. 
Theirs was the first, and &m the brightest toast; 
Th* adarenT offsrings prove who's most divine^ 
Thsf saorific*d in water, we in wine. 

LADT 8UNDXBLAND. 

All BatonTs ohanns in Sunderland appear, 
Bright as her ^yes, and as her reason dear; 
Tet still their Ibroe. to men not safely known. 
Seems undisooTer'd to herself alone. 

Charles Mohtaoub, Eabl op Halitaz. 
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PRAY EMPLOY MAJOR NAMBY. 

fWiUiamWUkie Oollinii. born in London. Jannaiy, 
1^-24. NoTaUst. He wm educated for the bar. Hie 
tit-Ht work waa a memoir of hit lather, William CoUiua, 
11 A.., the oelebrated painter, and it was followed by 
JnUndna, or The Fall qf Rome: RanMes bty<md RaU- 
tcay$; BatU; Mr. Wra^t CoMhbox; Hide and Seek: 
A/ter Dark: Dead Secret: The Queen qf BearU: The 
Woinan in WkUe: No Name: My Mieedlaniee: Anna- 
dale: The Meonttone; Man and W\fe: Poor Miee Finch: 
Tfie New MoifdaUn, ^. He haa written a nomber oi 
plays ohiefly founded upon hie norela. He died in 1889.] 

I am a single lady — Bingle, yoa will please 
to anderstand, entirely becaose I have refused 
many excellent offers. Pray don't imagine 
from this that I am old. Some women's offers 
come at long intervals, and other women's 
offers come cloee together. Mine came remark- 
ably close together — so, of course, I cannot 
possibly be old. Not that I presume to de- 
scribe myself as absolutely young, either; so 
much depends on people's points of view. I 
have heard female children of the ages of 
eighteen or nineteen called young ladies. 
This seems to me to be ridiculous — and I have 
held that opinion, without once wavering fh>m 
it, for more than ten years past It is, after 
all, a question of feeling; and, shall I confess 
it? I feel so young ! 

I live in the suburbs, and I have bought 
my house. The miyor lives in the suburbs, 
next door to me, and he has bought his house. , 
I don't object to this of course. I merely 
mention it to make things straight 

Migor Namby has been twice married. His 
first wife — dear, dear! how can I express it? 
Shall I say, with vulgar abruptness, that his 
first wife had a fiunily? And must I descend 
into particulars, and add that they are four in 
number, and that two of them are twins? 
Well, the words are written; and if they will 
do over again for the same purpose, I beg to 
repeat them in reference to the second Mrs. 
Namby (still alive), who has also had a fiunily, 
and is — no, I really cannot say, is likely to go 
on having one. There are certain limits in a 
case of this kind, and I think I have reached 
them. Permit me simply to state that the 
second Mrs. Namby has three children at 
present These, with the first Mrs. Namby's 
four, make a total of seven. The seven are 
composed of five girls and two boys. And the 
first Mrs. Namby's family all have one particu- 
lar kind of constitution, and the second Mrs. 
Namby's family all have another particular 
kind of constitntion. Let me ezplaia once 



more that I merely mention these little matters, 
and I that don't object to them. 

My complaint against Major Namby is, in 
plain terms, that he transacts the whole of his 
domestic business in his front garden. Whether 
it arises from natural weakness of memory, 
from total want of a sense of propriety, or from 
a condition of mind which is closely allied to 
madness of the eccentric sort, I cannot say, 
but the major certainly does sometimes parti- 
ally, and sometimes entirely, forget his private 
family matters, and the necessary directions 
connected with them, while he is inside the 
house, and does habitually remember them, 
and repair all omissions, by bawling through 
his windows, at the top of his voice, as soon as 
he gets outside the house. It never seems to 
occur to him that he might advantageously 
return in-doors, and there mention what he 
has foigotten in a private and proper way. 
The instant the lost idea strikes him— which 
it invariably does, either in his front garden, 
or in the roadway outside his house— he roaxs 
for his wife, either from the gravel walk, or 
over the low wall — and (if I may use so strong 
an expression) empties his mind to her in pub- 
lic, without appearing to care whose ears he 
wearies, whose delicacy he shocks, or whofl^ 
ridicule he invites. If the man is not mad, 
his own small family fusses have taken suck 
complete possession of all his senses, that he i» 
quite incapable of noticing anything else, and 
perfectly impenetrable to the opinions of his 
neighbours. Let me show that the grievance 
of which I complain is no slight one, by giving 
a few examples of the general persecution that 
I suffer, and the occasional shocks that are 
administered to my delicacy, at the coarse 
hands of Mijor Namby. 

We will say it is a fine warm morning. I 
am sitting in my front room, with the window 
open, absorbed over a deeply interesting book. 
I hear the door of the next house bang; I look 
up, and see the migor descending the steps into 
his front garden. 

He walks^no, he marchee— half way down 
the front garden path, with his head high in 
the air, and his chest stuck out, and his mili- 
taxy cane fiercely flourished in his right hand. 
Suddenly he stops, stamps with one foot, knocks 
up the hinder part of the brim of his extremely 
curly hat with his left hand, and begins to 
scratch at that singularly disagreeable-looking 
roll of fat red flesh in the back of his neck 
(which scratching, I may observe, in paren- 
thesis, is always a sure sign, in the case of th» 
horrid man, that a lost domestic idea haa sud- 
denly oome back to him). He waits a moment 
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in the ridicalouB poution just described, then 
wheels round on his heel, looks up at the first- 
floor window, and, insteful of going back into 
the house to mention what he has forgotten, 
bawls out fiercely from the middle of the 
walk: — 

"Matilda!" 

I hear his wife's voice — a shockingly shrill 
one; but what can you expect of a woman who 
has been seen, over and over again, in a slat- 
ternly striped wrapper, as late as two o'clock 
in the afternoon — I hear his wife's Toioe 
answer from inside the house: 

"Yes, dear." 

" I said it was a south wind." 

"Yes, dear." 

"It isn't a south wind." 

" Lor', dear." 

"It's a sou'-east. I won't haye Georgina 
taken out to-day. (Qeoiigina is one of the first 
Mrs. Namby's family, and they are all weak 
In the chest. ) Where's nurse ? " 

"Here, sir." 

" Nurse, I won't have Jack allowed to run. 
Whenever that boy perspires he catches cold. 
Hang up his hoop. If he cries, take him into 
my dfeasing-room, and show him the birch 
lod. Matilda I " 

"Yes, dear." 

" What the devil do they mean by daubing 
all that grease over Mary's hair I It's beastly 
to see it — do yon hear? — beastly! Where's 
Pamby?" (Pamby is the unfortunate work- 
woman who makes and mends the family, 
linen.) 

"Here, sir." 

" Punby, what are you about now?" 

No answer. Pamby, or somebody else, giggles 
faintly. The miyor flourishes his cane in a 
fury. 

"Why the deyil don't you answer me? I 
give you three seconds to answer me, or leave 
the house. One — ^two— three. Pamby! what 
are you about now?" 

" If you please, sir, I'm doing something — 

"What?" 

"Something particular for baby, sir." 

" Drop it directly, whatever it is. Nurse ! ' 

" Yes, sir." 

"Mind the crossings. Bon't let the chil- 
dren sit down if they're hot. Don't let them 
speak to other children. Don't let them get 
playing with strange dogs. Don't let them 
mess their things. And above all, don't bring 
Master Jack back in a perspiratioiL Is there 
anything more before I go out?" 

"No, sir." 

" Matilda ! Is there anything more ? 
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"No, dear." 

" Pamby ! Is there anything more? 

" No, sir." 

Here the domestic colloquy ends, for tbe 
time being. Will any sensitive person — 
especially a person of my own sex — please to 
imagine what I must suffer as a delicate single 
lady, at having all these family details obtruded 
on my attention, whether I like it or not, in 
the migor's rasping martial voice, and in the 
shrill answering screams of the women inside? 
It is bad enough to be submitted to this sort 
of persecution when one is alone; but it is far 
worse to be also exposed to it — as I am con- 
stantly — in the presence of visitors, whose 
conversation is necessarily interrupted, whose 
ears are necessarily shocked, whose very stay in 
my house is necessarily shortened, by Migor 
Namby's unendurably public way of managing 
his private concerns. 

Only the other day, my old, dear, and most 
valued friend. Lady Malkinshaw, was sitting 
with me, and was entering at great length into 
the interesting story of her second daughter's 
unhappy marriage engagement, and of the 
dignified manner in which the family ultimately 
broke it off. For a quarter of an hour or so 
our interview continued to be delightfully un- 
interrupted. At the end of that time, however, 
just as Lady Malkinshaw, with the tears in her 
eyes, was beginning to describe the effect of 
her daughter's dreadful disappointment on the 
poor dear girl's mind and looks, I heard the 
door of the migor's house bang as usual; and 
looking out of the window in despair, saw the 
migor himself strut half way down the walk, 
stop, scratch violently at his roll of red flesh, 
wheel round so as to face the house, consider a 
little, pull his tablets out of his waistcoat- 
pocket, shake his head over them, and then 
look up at the front windows, preparatory to 
bawling as usual at the degraded female mem- 
ben of his household. Lady Malkinshaw, 
quite ignorant of what was coming, happened, 
at the same moment, to be proceeding with 
her pathetic story, in these terms: — 

" I do assure you, my poor dear girl behaved 
throughout with the heroism of a martyr. 
YThen I had told her of the vile wretch's behav- 
iour, breaking it to her as gently as I possibly 
could; and when she had a little recovered I 
said to her " 

("Matilda!") 

The major's rasping voice sounded louder 
than ever, as he bawled out that dreadful 
name, just at the wrong moment. Lady Mal- 
kinshaw started as if she had been shot I 
pnt down the window in despair; bat the glass 
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VTiB no protection to onr ean — Miyor Namby 
can roar through a brick wall. I apologized 
— I declared solemnly that my next door 
ntighboor was mad — I entreated Lady Mal- 
kinahaw to take no notice, and to go on. That 
Bweet woman immediately complied. I bum 
with indignation when I think of what followed. 
Every word from the Namby's garden (which 
I diBtingoish below by parentheses) came, very 
slightly muffled by the window, straight into 
my room, and mixed itself np with her lady- 
ship's story in this inexpressibly ridiculous and 
impertinent manner: — 

" Well," my kind and valued friend pro- 
ceeded, " as I was telling you, when the first 
natural burst of sorrow was over, I said to 
her " 

"Yes, dear Lady Malkinshaw^" I murmured, 
encouragingly. 

" I said to her " 

("By jingo, I've forgotten something 1 
Matilda! when I made my memorandum of 
errands, how many had I to do? ") 

" 'My dearest, darling child,' I said " 

(** P^by ! how many errandis did your mis- 
Ireiss give me to do? ") 

" I said, ' my dearest, darling child * " 

("Nurse! how many errands did your mis- 
irtts give me to do? ") 

" ' My own love,' I said- 

(" Pooh! Pooh! I tell you, I had four errands 
to do, and I've only got three of 'em written 
down. Check me off, aU of yon — I'm going 
to read my errands.") 

*"Your own proper pride, lore/ I said, 
'will suggest to you ' " 

("Gray powder for baby.") 

— " 'the necessity of making up your mind, 
my angel, to- 
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("Row the plumber for infamous condition 
of back kitchen sink.") 
— '"to return all the wretch's letters, and 
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(" Speak to the haberdasher about patching 
Jack's shirts.") 

— '"all his letters and presents, darling. 
You need only make them up into a parcel, 
and write inside- 
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("Matilda! is that all?") 

— '"and write inside ' 

("Pambyl is that all?") 

— '"and write inside '" 

("Nurse! is that all?") 

"'I have my mother^s sanction for making 
one last request to you. It is this '" 

("What have the children got for dinner 
to-day?") 

— "'it is this: Betum me my letters, as 



I have returned yours. You will find inside 

("A shoulder of mutton and onion sauce? 
And a devilish good dinner too.") 

The coarse wretch roared out those last 
shocking words cheerfully, at the top of his 
voice. Hitherto, Lady Malkinshaw had pre- 
served her temper with the patience of an 
angel; but she began — and who can wonder? 
— ^to lose it at last. 

"It is really impossible, my dear," she said, 
rising from her chair, "to continue any con- 
versation while that very intolerable person 
persists in talking to his family from his front 
garden. No ! I really cannot go on — I cannot, 
indeed." 

Just as I was apologizing to my sweet friend 
for the second time, I observed, to my great 
relief (having my eye still on the window), 
that the odious migor had apparently come to 
the end of his domestic business for that morn- 
ing, and had made up his mind at last to . 
relieve us of his presence. I distinctly saw 
him put his tablets back in his pocket, wheel 
round again on his heel, and march straight 
to the garden gate. I waited until he had his 
hand on the lock to open it ; and then, when 
I felt that we were quite safe, I informed dear 
Lady Malkinshaw that my detestable neigh- 
bour had at last taken himself off, and, throw- 
ing open the window again to get a little air, 
bf^ged and entreated her to oblige me by 
resuming the charming conversation. 

" Where was I ! " inquired my distinguished 
friend. 

"You were telling me what you recom- 
mended' your poor darling to write inside her 
inclosure," I answered. 

"Ah, yes — so I was. Well, my dear, she 
controlled herself by an admirable effort, and 
wrote exactly what I told her. You will excuse 
a mother's partiality, I am sure — but I think 
I never saw her look so lovely — so mournfully 
lovely, I should say — as when she was writing 
thoae last lines to the man who had so basely 
trifled with her. The tears came into my 
eyes as I looked at her sweet pale cheeks; and 
I thought to myself " 

("Nurse! which of the children was sick, 
last time, after eating onion sauce? ") 

He had come back again! — ^the monster had 
come back again, from the very threshold of 
the garden gate, to shout that unwarrantable, 
atrocious question in at his nursery window! 

Lady Malkinshaw bounced off her chair 
at the first note of his horrible voice, and 
changed towards me instantly — as if it had 
been my fault — in the most alarming and 
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most unexpected manner. Her Udyship'B face 
became awfnlly red; her ladyship'B head trem- 
bled exoeauyely; her ladyship's eyes looked 
straight into mine with an indescribable fierce- 
ness. 

" Why am I thus Insulted? ** inquired Lady 
Malkinidiaw, with a slow and dignified stern- 
ness which froze the blood in my yeina 
"What do yon mean by it?" continued her 
ladyship, with a sudden rapidity of utterance 
that quite took my breath away. 

Before I could remonstrate with my friend 
for risiting her natural irritation on poor 
innocent me: before I could declare that I had 
seen the mijor actually open his garden gate 
to go away, the provoldng brute's Toice bunt 
in on us again. 

"Ha, yes?" we heard him growl to himself, 
in a kind of shameless domestic soliloquy. 
"Tes, yes, yes — Sophy was sick, to be sure. 
Curious. All Mrs. Namby's step-children 
have weak chests and strong stomachs. All 
Mrs. Namby's own children have weak stomachs 
and strong chests. / have a strong stomach 
mnd a strong chest Pamby! " 

" I consider this," continued Lady Malkin- 
Bhaw, literally glaring at me, in the fulness of 
her indiscriminate exasperation — " I consider 
this to be unwarrantable and unladylike. I 
beg to know " 

"Where's Bill?" burst in the mi^or firom 
below, before she could add another word. 
"Matilda! Kurse! Pkmby! where's Bill? I 
didn't bid Bill good-bye— hold him up at the 
window, one of you?" 

. "My dear Lady Malkinshaw," I remonstrat- 
ed, "Why blame me/ What have I done?" 

"Done?" repeated her ladyship. "Done? 
—^1 that is most unfriendly, most unwarrant- 
able, most unladylike, most " 

"Hat ha! ha-a-a-a!" roared the migor, 
shouting her ladyship down, and stamping 
about the garden in fits of fond paternal laugh- 
ter. "BiU, my boy, how are you? There's a 
young Turk for youl Pull up his frock— I 
want to see his jolly legs " 

Lady Malkinshaw screamed and rushed to 
the door. I sank into a chair, and clasped 
my hands in despair. 

"Ha! ha! ha-a-a-al What calves the dog^s 
got! ' Pamby! look at his calves. Aha! bless 
his heart, his legs are the model of his father's! 
The Namby buUd, Matilda: the Namby build, 
every inch of him. Kick again. Bill — kick 
out, like mad. I say, ma'am! I beg your 
pardon, ma'am! " 

Ma'am? I ran to the window. Was the 
mi^or actually daring to address Lady Mal- 



kinshaw, as she passed indignantly, on her 
way out, down my front garden? He was! The 
odious monster was pointing out his — his, 
what shall I say? — his undraped oflspring to 
the notice of my outraged visitor. 

"Ix>ok at him, ma'am. If you're a judge 
of children, look at him. There's a two-year- 
older for you! Ha! ha! ha-ara-a! Show the ^ 
lady your legs, Bill—kick out for the lady, 
yon dog, kick out!" 



COLIN'S COMPLAINT. 

CNldiolas Bowe, barn at Little Berkflxd, B«Ubid- 
ahinp 1678 ; di«d in London, Oth Daoember, 1718. DnuooA- 
tiflt, and appointed poet-lanreate in 1716, on the death 
of Nahnm Tate. Tkt Fair PemiimU, Tkt Bittr, Dl^tan, 
Jam Bkort, and Lad^ Jam Orap are the titles of a few 
ofhiaplaje. Hie poeme oonslit of odei,eiiietlei, pio- 
kgOM and txanelationa] 

Despairing beside a dear stream, 

A shepherd forsaken was laid; 
And while a false nymph was his theme^ 

A willow supported his head. 
Hie wind that blew over the plain. 

To hu sighs with a sigh did reply; 
And the brook, in return to his pain. 

Ban mournfully murmuring by, 

Alas, silly swain that I was t 

Thus sadly complaining, he dy*^ 
When first I beheld that fair face, 

Twere better by far I had dy'd. 
She talk'd, and I bleei'd the dear tongue; 

When she smil'd, 'twas a pleasure too gresft. 
I listened, and cry'd, when she sung, 

Was nightingale ever so sweet? 

How foolish was I to believe 
' She oould doat on so lowly a down. 
Or that her fond heart would not grieve. 

To forsake the fine folk of the town? 
To think that a beauty so gay. 

So kind and so constant would prove; 
Or go clad like our maidens in gray. 

Or live in a cottage on love? 

What though I have skill to complain. 

Though the muses my temples have crown'd; 
What though, when they hear my soft strain. 

The virgins sit weeping around. 
Ah, Colin, thy hopes are in vain ; 

Thy pipe and thy laurel resign ; 
Thy false one inclines to a swain 

Whose music is sweeter than thine. 

And you, my companions so dear. 

Who sorrow to see me betray*d. 
Whatever I suffer, forbear. 

Forbear to accuse the f else maid* 
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Though through the wide world I should range, 
*Tis in vain from my fortune to fly; 

Twai hers to be false and to change, 
Tia mine to be constant and die. 

If while my hard fate I sustain. 

In her breast any pity is found. 
Let her oome with the nymphs of the plain. 

And flee me laid low in the ground. 
The last humble boon that I crave. 

Is to shade me with oy pr es s and yew; 
And when she looks down on my grave. 

Let her own that her shepherd was true. 

Then to her new love let her go^ 

And deok her in golden azray. 
Be finest at every fine show. 

And frolic it all the long day; 
While Colin, forgotten and gone, 

No more shall be talked of, or seen, 
Unless when beneath the pale moon, 
ghott shall glide over the green. 



NOVBL-WRITBRa 

(Heniynelding, born ftt 8barpbam Park, SomflnMi- 
shln, 2Sd April. 1707; dfod aft Lisbon, 8th October, 
1764. *'Th« father of the BnglidinoTeL" Magistrate, 
diamAtist, and novelist. He wrote twenty-five Ikroes 
and oomediee for the stage; but it was in satirizing the 
novels of Ridhardaon that he diaoovsred his tme voca- 
tion. Jimph Avdrtw9, Amdia^ and Tom /one* (one of 
the introdoctoiy ohapftan of which we quote), notwith- 
standing mnoh that ia regarded aa coaiae in the present 
day, remain olaaaio worics of Bngliah flotion. " Of all 
the worka of imagination to which iB«gi««>i genina baa 
given origin, the writinge of Henry Fielding are, per- 
hapB, most deddadly and exdnaively her own. . . Like 
many other men of talent. Fielding waa nnibrtonate— 
his lifb waa a lift of impmdence and uncertainty; bat it 
was while paaring fhxm the high eodety to which he waa 
bom to that of the loweei and moat miacellaneooa kind 
to which hia fintane condemned him, that he acquired 
the extended familiarity with the Engliah character, in 
every rank and aapect, which has mads hia name 
immortal aa a painter of national manners "—<Mr WaUtr 
Scott.] 

Among other good uses for which I have 
thought proper to institute these several intro- 
ductory chapters, I have considered them as a 
kind of mark or stamp which may hereafter 
enable a very indifferent reader to distinguish 
what ia true and genuine in this historic kind 
of writing, from what is false and counterfeit. 
Indeed it seems likely that some such mark 
may shortly become necessary, since the favour- 
able reception which two or three authors have 
lately procured for their works of this nature 
from the public, will probably serve as an 



encouragement to many others to undertake 
the lik& Thus a swarm of foolish novels and 
monstrous romances will be produced, either 
to the great impoverishing of booksellers, or to 
the great loss of time and depravation of 
morals in the reader; nay, often to the spread- 
ing of scandal and calumny, and to the pre- 
jndice of the characters of many worthy and 
honest people. 

I question not but the ingenious author of 
the Spectator was principally induced to prefix 
Greek and Latin mottoes to every paper, from 
the same consideration of guarding against the 
pursuit of those scribblers, who, having no 
talents of a writer but what is taught by the 
writing-master, and yet nowise afraid nor 
ashamed to assume the same titles with the 
greatest genius, than their good brother in the 
fable was of braying in the lion's skin. 

By the device, theroforo, of his motto, it 
became impracticable for any man to presume 
to imitate the 8pectatar$, without understand- 
ing at least one sentence in the learned lan- 
guages. In the same manner I have now 
secured myself from the imitation of those 
who aro utterly incapable of any degree of re- 
flection, and whose learning is not equal to 
any essay. 

I would not be hero understood to insinuate 
that the greatest merit of such historical pro- 
ductions can ever lie in these introductory 
chapters; but, in fact, those parts which con- 
tain mere narrative only, afford much more 
encouragement to the pen of an imitator than 
those which are composed of observation and 
reflection. Here I mean such imitators as 
Rowe was of Shakspeare, or as Horace hints 
some of the Romans were of Cato, by bare feet 
and four faces. 

To invent good stories, and to tell them 
well, are possibly very rare talents, and yet I 
have observed few persons who have scrupled 
to aim at both; and if we examine the romances 
and novels with which the world abounds, 
I think we may fairly conclude that most of 
the authors would not have attempted to show 
their teeth (if the expression may be allowed 
me) in any other way of writing; nor could 
indeed have strung together a dozen sentences 
on any other subject whatever. Scribvmua 
hidocU doetique passim,^ may be more truly 
said of the historian and biographer than of 
any other species of writing; for all the arts 
and sciences (even criticism itself) require some 
little degree of learning and knowledge. Poetry, 

I     I  !■ I  -- — r-~ 

1 Each desperate blockhead darea to write; 

Yecae ie the trade of every living wight. 

FaAMOBk 
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indeed, may perhape be ihoiiglit an exception; 
but then it demands numbers, or something 
like numbers; whereas, to the composition of 
novels and romances, nothing is necessary but 
paper, pens, and ink, with the manual capacity 
of using them. This, I conceive, their pro- 
ductions show to be the opinion of the authors 
themselves; and this must be the opinion of 
their readers, if indeed there be any such. 

Hence we are to derive that universal con- 
tempt which the world, who always denominate 
the whole from the minority, have cast on all 
historical writers who do not draw their 
materials from records. And it is the appre- 
hension of this contempt that hath made us so 
cautiously avoid the term Romance; a name 
with which we might otherwise have been well 
enough contented. Though, as we have good 
authority for all our characters, no less indeed 
than Doomsday -book, or the vast authentic 
book of nature, as is elsewhere hinted, our 
labours have sufficient title to the name of his- 
tory. Certainly they deserve some distinction 
ftrom those works, which one of the wittiest 
of men regarded only as proceeding from a 
pruritus, or indeed rather from a looaenees 
of the brain. 

But besides the dishonour which is thus cast 
on one of the most useful as well as entertain- 
ing of all kinds of writing, there is just 
reason to apprehend that by encouraging such 
authors we shall propagate much dishonour of 
another kind; I mean, to the characters of 
many good and valuable members of society; 
for the dullest writers, no more than the 
dullest companions, are always inoffensive. 
They have both enough of language to be 
indecent and abusive. And surely, if the 
opinion just above cited be true, we cannot 
wonder that works so nastily derived should 
be nasty themselves, or have a tendency to 
make others so. 

To prevent, therefore, for the future, such 
intemperate abuses of leisure, of letters, and of 
the liberty of the press, especially sa the world 
seems at present to be more than usually 
threatened with them, I shall here venture to 
mention some qualifications, every one of 
which are in a pretty high degree necessary to 
this order of historians. 

The first is genius, without a rich vein of 
which no study, says Horace, can avail us. 
By genius, I would understand that power, or 
rather those powers of the mind, which are 
capable of penetrating into all things within 
our reach and knowledge, and of distinguish- 
ing their essential differences. These are no 
other than invention and judgment; and they 



are both called by the collectiTe name of 
genius, as they are of those gifts of nature 
which we bring with us into the world. Con- 
cerning each of which many seem to have 
fallen into very great errors, for by invention, 
I believe, is generally understood a creative 
faculty; which would indeed prove most 
romance writers to have the highest preten- 
sions to it; whereas, by invention, is really 
meant bo more (and so the word sig^nifies) than 
discovery, or finding out; or to explain it at 
large, a quick and sagacious penetration into 
the true essence of all the objects of our con- 
templation. This, I think, can rarely exist 
without the concomitancy of judgment, for 
how we can be said to have discovered the true 
essence of two things, without discerning their 
difference, seems to me hard to conceive. Now 
this last is the undisputed province of judg- 
ment; and yet some men of wit have agreed 
with all the dull fellows in the world in re- 
presenting these two to hare been seldom 
or never the property of one and the same 
person. 

But though they should be so, they are not 
sufficient for our purpose without a good share 
of learning ; for which I could again cite the 
authority of Horace, and of many others, if 
any was necessary to prove that tools are of no 
service to a workman, when they are not 
sharpened by art, or when he wants rules to 
direct him in his work, or hath no matter to 
work upon. All these uses are supplied by 
learning, for nature can only furnish us with 
capacity, or, as I have chose to illustrate it, 
with the tools of our profession; learning must 
fit them for use, must direct them in it ; and 
lastly, must contribute, part at least, of the 
materials. A competent knowledge of history 
and of the beUes-lettres is here absolutely 
necessary; and without this share of knowledge 
at least, to affect the character of an historian, 
is as vain as to endeavour at building a house 
without timber or mortar, or brick or stone. 
Homer and Milton, who, though they added 
the ornament of numbers to their works, were 
both historians of our order, were masters of 
all the learning of their times. 

Again, there is another sort of knowledge 
beyond the power of learning to bestow, and 
this is to be had by conversation. So necessary 
is this to the understanding the characters of 
men, that none are more ignorant of them than 
those learned pedants, whose lives have been 
entirely consumed in colleges and among books, 
for however exquisitely human nature may 
have been described by writers, the true prac- 
tical system can only be learned in the world. 
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Indeed, the like happens in every other kind 
of knowledge. Neither physic nor law are 
to be practically known from books. Nay, the 
fanner, the planter, the gardener must perfect 
by experience what he hath acquired the rudi- 
ments of by reading. How accurately soever 
the ingenious Mr. Miller may have described 
the plant, he himself would advise his disciple 
to see it in the garden. As we must perceive, 
that after the nicest strokes of a Shakspeare 
or a Johnson, of a Wycherley or an Otway, 
some touches of nature will escape the reader, 
which the judicious action of a Qarrick, of 
a Gibber, or a Clive,^ can convey to him; so on 
the real stage, the character shows himself in 
a stronger and bolder light than he can be 
described. And if this be the case in those 
fine and nervous descriptions which great 
authors themselves have taken from life, how 
much more strongly will it hold when the 
writer himself takes his lines not from nature 
but from books! Such characters are only the 
faint copy of a copy, and can have neither the 
justness uor spirit of an original 

Now this conversation in our historian must 
be universal, that is, with all ranks and 
degrees of men; for the knowledge of what is 
called high life will not instruct him in low, 
nor, e eonverso, will his being acquainted with 
the inferior part of mankind teach him the 
manners of the superior. And though it may 
be thought that the knowledge of either may 
sufficiently enable him describe at least that 
in which he hath been conversant; yet he 
will even here fall greatly short of perfection, 
for the follies of either rank do in reality illus- 
trate each other. For instance, the afiectation 
of high life appears more glaring and ridiculous 
ftom the simplicity of the low; and again, the 
rudeness and barbarity of this latter strikes 
with much stronger ideas of absurdity when 
contrasted with, and opposed to, the politeness 
which controls the former. Besides, to say the 
truth, the manners of our historian will be 
improved by both these conversations; for in 
the one he will easily find examples of plain- 
ness, honesty, and sincerity; in the other, of 
refinement, elegance, and a liberality of spirit; 
which last quality I myself have scarce ever 
teen in men of low birth and education. 

Nor will all the qualities I have hitherto 

1 There ii » peooliar propriety in mentioiuDg this great 
•ctorapdtheietitoinortJqgtIyodebTmtedactr eaeee inthiB 
pUoe; M they bsre all formed themeelyee on the itody 
of natare only, and not on the imitation of their pre- 
deoeaore. Hence they have been able to ezoal all who 
hare gone before them: a degree of merit which the 
■errile YyaA ot imitaton can never poaeibly azriTe at. 



given my historian avail him, unless he have 
what is generally meant by a good heart, and 
be capable of feeling. " The author who will 
make me weep," says Horace, "must first 
weep himself." In reality, no man can paint 
a distress well which he doth not feel while be 
is painting it; nor do I doubt but that tlie 
most pathetic and affecting scenes have been 
writ with tears. In the same manner it i>> 
with the ridiculous. I am convinced I never 
make my reader laugh heartily but where 
I have laughed before him, unless it should 
happen at any time, that, instead of laughing 
with me, he should be inclined to laugh at me. 
Perhaps this may have been the case at some 
passages in this chapter, from which apprehen- 
sion I will here put an end to it 



HUMAN GREATNESS. 

PEbomas KlacMocilg, D.D., bom at Annan, Dom- 
ftieMhire, 10th NoTember, 1721; died at Edinbargh, 
7th July, 1791. Although when a child he loot his eye- 
sight from the effects of smallpox, he studied at the 
Edinbnzgh UniTersity, and obtained high degrees in 
dassios and divinity. He spent most of his life as a 
teacher in the northern oapdtal, where he wrote: 2%e 
^TroAom, a heroic poem; A Pttnegjpnc <m (htat Briiam; 
and Taiioos hymns, songs, and translations.] 

One night I dream'd, and dreams may oft prove tnu^ 
That to this foolish world I bade adieu. 
With solemn rites, and decent grief deplor'd, 
Hy friends to mother earth her gift restor'd. 
Bat ! eternal insult to my shade, 
Cloee by a vile plebeian corse was laid I 
Bnrsg'd, oonfin'd, I tiy'd to shift my ground; 
But all attempts were uusuccessftil found. 
*' Begone, gross lump," I oy'd in high disdain, 
" No slave of abject birth shall here remain. 
Be distant fiu*, to nobler names give way. 
And mix with vulgar dust thy sordid clay." 
" Thou fool, thou wretch I'* a hollow voice reply'd, 
'* Now learn Uie impotence of wealth and pride ; 
Hereditary names and honours, here, 
With all their farce and tineel, disappear. 
In these darlc realms Death's reptile herslds tiaot 
From one sole origin all human race : 
• On all the line one equal lot attends ; 
From dust it rises and to dust deeoenda. 
Here pale Ambition, quitting pomp and form. 
Admits her last— best counsellor, a worm. 
Here Nature's charts stands oonfirm'd alone ; 
The grave is less precarious than the throne. 
Then seek not here pre eminence and state. 
But own and bless th' im|Mrtial will of Fate ; 
With lifo, its errors and its whims resign, 
Nor think a beggar's title woiie than thiatL" 
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THE GYPSY'S STORY. 

[GMTge Borrow, bom at Eut Dorabam, NorAdk, 
1808. Philologiit and miaoeUaiMoiu writer. Uudar 
the auapioes of the Britiih and Foreign BiUe Society he 
has iMued tnuulatioiu of porUooa of the Soriptoree in 
•ereral languagee. He gave mooh attention to the 
gipv JMg— fe in Wngl a nd and Spain. Hie beet known 
woriu an: ISke Bikk m jpaiu.- Wild Walu, its people, 
langnage, and aoaneiy; Mmmn§m (ban whioh we 
quote); and Tki Ranutnif Kyt, The laefe two wvAm 
K^reMnt hie ezperienoee amongrt the gjrpiiei. J<Ain 
Homj, pnblieher. He died In 1881.] 

It hippened aboat six yean ago, a few 
months after she [Mrs. Hearne, a gypsy] had 
quitted us — she had gone first amongst her 
own people, as she called them; bat there was 
another small party of Romans, with whom 
she soon became very intimate. It so hap- 
pened that this small party got into trouble; 
whether it was about a horse or an ass, or 
passing bad money, no matter to you and me, 
who had no hand in the business; three or four 
of them were taken and lodged in . . . Castle, 
and amongst them was a woman; but the 
sherengro, or principal man of the party, and 
who it seems had most hand in the affair, was 
atill at large. All of a sudden a rumour was 
q>read abroad that the woman was about to 
play false, and to peach the rest. Said the 
principal man, when he heard it, " If she does, 
I am nashkado." Mrs. Heame was then on a 
Tisit to the party, and when she heard the 
principal man take on so, she said, " But I 
suppose you know what to do?" *' I do not," 
said he. "Then hir mi devils," said she, 
"you are a fool. But leave the matter to me, 
I know howtodisposeof her in Roman fashion." 
Why she wanted to interfere in the matter, 
brother, I don't know, unless it was from pure 
brimstoneness of disposition — she had no hand 
in the matter which had brought the party 
into trouble — she was only on a visit, and it had 
happened before she came; but she was always 
ready to give dangerous advice. Well, brother, 
the principal man listened to what she had to 
say, and let her do what she would ; and she 
made a pudding, a very nice one, no doubt — 
for, besides plums, she put in drows and all 
the Roman condiments that she knew of; and 
she gave it to the principal man, and the 
principal put it into a basket and directed it 
to the woman in . . . Castle, and the woman 
in the castle took it and . . . ." 

" Ate of it," said I ; "exactly like my case! " 

"Quite different," brother; she took it, it is 

true, but instead of giving way to her appetite, 

as yon might have done, she put it before the 



rest whom she was going to impeach; perhaps 
she wished to see how they liked it before she 
tasted it herself; and all the rest were poisoned, 
and one died, and there was a precious outcry, 
and the woman cried loudest of all ; and she 
said, " It was my death was sought for; I 
know the man; and I'll be revenged." And 
then the Pokenees spoke to her and said, 
"Where can we find him?" and she said, " I 
am awake to his motions; three weeks from 
heaoe, the nigkt before the full moon, at such 
and such m hour, lie will pass dewa aueii a 
lane with such a man." 

"Well," said I, "and what did the Poken- 
ees do? " 

"Do, brother! sent for a plastramengro from 
Bow Street, quite secretly, and told him what 
the woman had said ; and the night before the 
full moon, the plastramengro went to the 
place which the jnwa had pointed out, all 
alone, brother; and, in order that he might 
not be too late, he went two hours before his 
time. I know the place well, brother, where 
the plastramengro placed himself behind a 
thick holly tree, at the end of a lane, where a 
gate leads into various fields, through which 
there is a path for carts and horses. The lane 
is called the dark lane by the Georgios, being 
much shaded by trees. So the plastramengro 
placed himself in the dark lane behind the 
holly tree; it was a cold February night, dreary 
though; the wind blew in gusts, and the moon 
had not yet risen; and the plastramengro 
waited behind the tree till he was tired, and 
thought he might as well sit down; so he sat 
down; and was not long in falling to sleep, 
and there he slept for some hours ; and when 
he awoke the moon had risen, and was shining 
bright, so that there was a kind of moonlight 
even in the dark lane; and the plastramengro 
pulled out his watch, and contrived to make 
out that it was just two hours beyond the time 
when the men should have passed by. Brother, 
I do not know what the plastramengro thought 
of himself, but I know, brother, what I should 
have thought of myself in his situation. I 
should have thought, brother, that I was a 
drowsy scoppelo, and that I had let the fellow 
pass by whilst I was sleeping behind a bush. 
As it turned out, however, his going to sleep 
did no harm, but quite the contrary; just as 
he was going away, he heard a gate slam in the 
direction of the fields, and then he heard the 
low stumping of horses, as if on soft ground, 
for the path in those fields is generally soft, 
and at that time it had been lately ploughed 
up. Well, brother, presently he saw two men 
on horseback coming towards the lane through 
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the field behind the gate; the man who rode 
foremost was a tall big fellow, the very man he 
was in quest of; the other was a smaller chap, 
not BO small either, but a light wiry fellow, 
and a proper master of his hands when he sees 
occasion for using them. Well, brother, the 
foremost man came to the gate, reached at the 
hank, undid it, and rode through, holding it 
open for the other. Before, however, the other 
could follow into the lane, out bolted the 
plastramengro from behind the tree, kicked 
the gate to with his foot, and, seizing the big 
man on horseback, 'Yon are mj prisoner,' 
said he. I am of opinion, brother, that the 
plastramengro, notwithstanding he went to 
sleep, must have been a regular fine fellow." 

" I am entirely of your opinion," said I, 
"but what happened then?" 

" Why, brother, the Rommany chal, after he 
had somewhat recovered from his surprise, for 
it is rather uncomfortable to be laid hold of at 
night-time, and told you are a prisoner; more 
especially when you happen to have two or 
three things on your mind which, if proved 
against you, would carry you to the nashky. 
The Rommany chal, I say, clubbed his whip, and 
aimed a blow at the plastramengro, which, if 
it had hit him on the skull, as was intended, 
would very likely have cracked it. The plas- 
tramengro, however, received it partly on his 
staff, so that it did him no particular damage. 
Whereupon, seeing what kind of customer he 
had to deal with, he dropped his staff, and 
seized the chal with both his hands, who forth- 
with spurred his horse, hoping, by doing so, 
either to break away from him, or fling him 
down; but it would not do — the plastramengro 
held on like a bull-dog, so that the Rommany 
chal, to escape being hauled to the ground, 
suddenly flung himself off the saddle, and then 
happened in that lane, close by the gate, such 
a struggle between those two — the chal and the 
runner — as I suppose will never happen again. 
But you must have heard of it; every one has 
heard of it; every one has heard of the fight 
between the Bow Street engro and the Rom- 
many chal." 

" I never heard of it till now." 

" All England rung of it, brother. There 
never was a better match than between those 
two. The runner was somewhat the stronger 
of the two — all these engroes are strong fellows 
— and a great deal cooler, for all of that sort 
are wondrous cool people — he had, however, to 
do with one who knew full well how to take 
his own part. The chal fought the engro 
brother in the old Roman fashion. He bit, he 
kkked, and screamed like a wild cat of Beny- 



gant; casting foam from his mouth, and fire 
from his eyes. Sometimes he was beneath the 
engro's legs, and sometimes he was upon his 
shoulders. What the engro found the most 
difficult, was to get a firm hold of the chal, 
for no sooner did he seize the chal by any part 
of his wearing apparel, than the chal either 
tore himself away, or contrived to slip out of 
it; so that in a little time the chal was three 
parts naked; and as for holding him by the 
body, it was out of the question, for he Was 
as ^ppery as an eeL At last the engro seized 
the chal by the Belcher^s handkerchief, which 
he wore in a knot round his neck, and do 
whatever the chal could, he could not free 
himself; and when the engro saw that, it 
gave him fresh heart, no doubt; ' It's of no use,' 
said he; 'you had better give in; hold out yonr 
hands for the darbies, or I will throttle yon.' " 

"And what did the other fellow do, who 
came with the chal?" said I. 

" I sat still on my horse, brother." 

" You! " said I. " Were yon the man?" 

"I was he, brother." 
And why did you not help your comrade?" 
I have fought in the ring, brother." 
And what had fighting in the ring to do 
with fighting in the lane?" 

" You mean not fighting. A great deal, 
brother ; it taught me to prize fair play. When 
I fought Staffordshire Dick, t'other side of 
London, I was alone, brother. Not a Rom- 
many chal to back me, and he had all his 
brother pals about him; but they gave me 
fair play, brother; and I beat Staffordshire 
Dick, which I couldn't have done had they 
put one finger on his side the scale; for he was 
as good a man as myself, or nearly so. Now, 
brother, had I but bent a finger in favour of 
the Rommany chal, the plastramengro would 
never have come alive out of the lane ; but I 
did not, for I thought to myself fair play is % 
precious stone." 
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TRUE BEAUTY. 

The diamond's and the ruby's blaze 
Disputes the palm with Beauty's queens 

Not Beauty's queen commands sueh* praise, 
Devoid of virtue if she's seen. 

But the soft tear in Pity's eye 

Outshines the diamond's brightest beams; 
But the sweet blush of Modesty 

liore beauteous than the ruby seems. 

Dr. Jaicss Fobdtcs (1790-1796X 
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THE BAYIAD. 

[WiUiam Qifford, born in ABhbarton, Devon, Apii], 
1767; died 81st Deoembor, 1826. He loet bii patents 
when in his thirteenth year. He then obtained em- 
ployment in a coasting ybssbI, and was afterwards ap- 
preutioed to a shoemaker. His craring for knowledge 
obtained for him the substantial regard of Mr. Oookealej, 
a surgeon, who sent him to school and Exeter College, 
Oxford. In 1701 he prodaoed The Baviad, a powerful 
satire upon the absurd Delia Crusoan •poebrj then in 
Togue ; and in 1795, TJu Mceviad, a satire chiefly upon 
the drama of that period. He edited the Quarterly Re- 
vkm from its oommenoement in 1809 till 18i4. * As the 
literatuie of the early part of this century is fhll of 
references to the Delia Crusoan Tersiflers, we quote a 
brief extract from the satire which extinguished them.] 

Lo, Dklla CruboaI In his closet pent, 
He toils to give the crude conception vent. 
Abortive thoughts, that right and wrong confound, 
Truth saorifloed to letter^ sense to sound. 
False glare, Incongmous images, combine; 
And noise and nonsense clatter through the line. 
Tis done. Her house the generous Pioszi lends, 
And thither summons her bluestocking friends; 
The summons her blue-etooking friends obey. 
Lured by the love of Poetey and Tea. 

The Bard steps forth, in birth-day qilendour drened, 
His right hand graosAil waving o*er his breast; 
His left extending, so that all may see, 
A roll inscribed " The Wbbath or Libebtt." 
Bo forth he steps, and with complacent air. 
Bows round the oirQle, and assumes the chair; 
Witii lemonade he gezjE^es next his throat, 
Then sweetly preludes to the liquid note: 
And now *tis silence alL ' ' OdriUB or Mobs " *— 
Thus while the flowery subject he ponues, 
A wild delirium round the assembly flies; 
Unusual lustre shoots fkom Bmma's eyes. 
Luxurious Amo drivels as he stands, 
And Anna frisks, and Laura claps her hands. 

wretched mani And dost thou toil to please, 
At this late* hour, such prurient ears as these t 
Is thy poor pride contented to receive 

Bach transitory fome as fools can givet 

Fools, who unconsdous of the oritidT laws, 

Bain in such show'rs their indistinct applause. 

That Thou, even Thou, who liv'st upon renown. 

And, with eternal puiB^ insulVst the town, 
I 

1 In an amusing letter, Lord Byron says of Qiflbrd : 
"I always considered him as my literary father, and 
myself as his 'prodigal' son; and if I have allowed 
his 'fotted calf' to grow to an ox before he kills it on 
my retuxn, it is only because I prefer beef to TeaL" 

* *'Qkktub or MmB, whoe'er thou art, whoae thriU 
Exalts the foncy, and inflames the will, 
Bids o^er the heart sublime sensation roll. 
And wakes ecstatic fervour in the soul.'* 
Bee the commencement of the Wreath nf JUbertjf, where 



Art forced at length to check the idiot roar, 

And ciry, *'For heaven's sweet sake^ no more, no MOiet* 

"But why (thou say'st) why am I learn'd, why franglii 

With all the prieet and all the sage have taught. 

If the huge mass within my bosom pent, 

Must straggle there, despaiiingof a vent?" 

Thou learn 'dl Alas, ftw learning! 'She is sped. 

And hast thou dimm'd thy eyes, and rack'd thy head» 

And broke thy rest for this, for ran alone? 

And is thy knowledge nothing if not known? 

O lost to asnse!— But stiU, thou oriest^ 'tis sweety 

To hear "That's Hxl" from every one we meet; 

That's Hs whom critic Bell dedares divine^ 

For whom the foir diurnal laurels twine; 

Whom magarines, reviews, conspire to praise. 

And Oreathead calls, the Homer of our days. 

F. And is it nothing, then, to bear our name^ 
ThvB blason'd by the qenkral voice of fame? 

P. Nay, it were everything, did that dispenie 
The sober verdict found by taste and sense: 
But msrk our Jury. O'er the flowing bowl. 
When wine has drown'd all energy of soul. 
Ere Faro comes, (a dreary interval!) 
For some fond foshionable lay they call. 
Here the spruce ensign, tottering on his chair. 
With lisping accent, and affected air. 
Recounts the wayward fiite of that poor poet^ 
Who bom for anguish, and disposed to show it^ 
Did yet so awkwardly his means employ. 
That gaping fiends mistook lus grief for Joy 1 



THB ENCHANTMENT. 

I did but look and love a whils^ 
"Twas but for one half hour; 

Then to resist I had no will. 
And now I have no power. 



To sigh and wish is aU my 

Bighs^ which do heat impart^ 
Enough to melt the coldest ice, 

Yet cannot warm your heartb 

m 

O, would your pity give my heart 

One comer of your breast, 
'Twould leam of yours the wiiming arl^ 

And quickly steal the rest. 

Thomas Otwat. 

our great poet, with a dexterity peculiar to himself 
has contrived to fill several quarto pages without a 
single idea. 

s At this late hour— I leemed tnm Delia Crusca's 
lamentations, that he is declined into the vale of 
years; that the women say to him, as they formerly 
Slid to Anacreon, Ttfm tr and that Love, about twe 
years sinee, 

" tore his lume from his bright pag^ 

And gave it to approAching age." 
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TOO HANDSOME FOR ANYTHING. 

[TlM Bight Hon. Sir Edward GeoKfa Eurle I^jrtton 
Bnlwv, Bozon Lytton, D.C.L., *o.. born Maj, 1806; 
diMl at Toiqnay, 18th Jiuiiuiy, 1873. Poet, novelist, 
dnunatiat, and politician. Ednoatod at Cambridge, 
whore he took the chanoellor'e prise medal with his 
poem Badpture, When only fifteen yean of age he pah- 
liahed Itmad, an orientiU tale. Soon after, he iMoed 
fur private oiroolatlon Wetds and Wild Flowert^ a noall 
ooUection of poema. In 1827 appeared (yNeH^ vr the 
JUbeL, a tale in vene ; and FalUandf a love story. At 
the eioee of the same year Pdham was published, and 
won linr him a high position as a novelist. Of his na- 
meioos works the most important are : Tfte Disomud; 
Jk^MTtitx: Paml Cliford; BvgeM Aram; OodUpkin/ 
TIte FUffrwu t^ iJu RkiM : The Loot Day of Pompeii ; 
Xitnn; Smeat MaUravert: Alice, or the Mysteries; 
Jfight emd Meming: Zanoni; The Laat qf the Baron*: 
Lturetia; Harold, the last of the Saxon Kings; Jfy 
Jfowel; The Ca^one: What mil he do wth Uf A Strwege 
SUny: Oeajon j a n a^ or Letteis on life, Litenttare, and 
Mannera; TheOoming Race: The Parieiane; Aa His 
ehief poems are MiUon: King Arthur, an epio in twelve 
hooks; and the Loet Talee <^ MiletuM. His plays: Tlu 
Lady qf Lffcne: The Jhtdteeae de la VaUUre: Moneiy: 
JUdkclim; The RighUfid Heir: and WalpoU^ or Bveiy 
Man has hJs Frioe. He also wrote several historioal 
works^ and, indeed, distinguished himself in almost 
•very depMtment of literature, whilst he rendered 
good servioe to the state as a politician.] 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was one of thoee 
models of perfection of which a human father 
and mother can produce bat a single example, 
— Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was therefore an 
only son. He was snch an amazing fayoorite 
with both his parents that they resolred to 
min him; aooordingly, he was exceedingly 
spoiled, never annoyed by the sight of a book, 
and had as much plom-calce as he could eat. 
Happy would it have been for Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy could he always have eaten plum- 
cake, and remained a child. "Never," says 
the Greek tragedian, "reckon a mortal happy 
till yon have witnessed his end." A most 
beautiful creature was Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy! 
Such eyes — such hair — snch teeth — such a 
figure— such manners, too, — and such an irre- 
sistible way of tying his neckcloth! When he 
was about sixteen, a crabbed old uncle repre- 
sented to his parents the propriety of teaching 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy to read and write. 
Though not without some difficulty, he oon- 
vineed them, — for he was exceedingly rich, 
and riches in an uncle are wonderful argu- 
menta respecting the nurture of a nephew 
whose parents have nothing to leave him. So 
our hero was sent to school. He was natnially 
(I am not Joking now) a very sharp, clever 
b<^; and he eame on aoipriaingly in his leam- j 



ing. The schoolmaster's wife liked handsome 
children. " What a genius will Master Ferdi- 
nand Fitzroy be, if you take pains with him!*' 
said she to her husband. 

" Pooh, my dear, it is of no use to take pains 
with Aim." 

"And why, love?" 

'* Because he is a great deal too handsome 
ever to be a scholar." 

"And that's true enough, my dear!" said 
the schoolmaster's wife. 

So, because he was too handsome to be a 
scholar, Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy remained the 
lag of the fourth form! 

They took our hero from school. "What 
profession shall he follow?" said his mother. 

"My first cousin is the lord-chanoellor," 
said his father, " let him go to the bar." 

The lord-chancellor dined there that day: 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was mtroduced to him; 
his lordship was a little, rough-faced, beetle- 
browed, hard-featured man, who thought beauty 
and idleness the same thing, and a parchment 
skin the legitimate complexion for a lawyer. 

"Send him to the bar!" said he, "no, no, 
that will never do! — Send him into the army; 
he Lb much too handsome to become a lawyer." 

"And that's true enough, my lord!" said 
the mother; so they bought Mr. Ferdinand 

Fitzroy a oometcy in the regiment of 

dragoons. 

Things are not learned by inspiration. Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy had never ridden at school, 
except when he was hoisted; he was, therefore, 
a very indifferent horseman; they sent him 
to the riding-school, and everybody laughed 
at him. 

" He is a damned ass!" said Comet Horse- 
phiz, who was very ugly; " a horrid puppy!" 
said Lieutenant St. Squintem, who was still 
uglier; "if he does not ride better he will dig- 
grace the r^^ent!" said Captain Rivalhate, 
who was very good-looking ; " if he does not 
ride better we will cut him!" said Colonel 
Everdrill, who was a wonderful martinet ; " I 
say, Mr. Bumpemwell (to the riding-master), 
make that youngster ride less like a miller's 
sack." 

" Pooh, sir, he will never ride better." 

" And why the devil will he not?" 

" Bless you, colonel, he is a great deal too 
handsome for a cavalry officer." 

" True!" said Comet Horeephiz. 

"Very trae!" said Lieutenant St. Squin- 
tem. 

"We must cut him!" said the coloneL 

And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was aoooidingly 
eni. 
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Oar hero waB a youth of susceptibility — he 

quitted the raiment, and challenged the 

colonel. The colonel was killed ! 

" What a terrible blackguard is Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Fitzroy!" said the colonel's relations. 

*' Very true!" said the world. 

The parents were in despair! They were 
not rich; but our hero was an only son, and 
they sponged hard upon the crabbed old uncle. 

" He is very clever/' said they both, " and 
may do yet." 

So they borrowed some thousands from the 
uncle, and bought his beautiful nephew a seat 
in parliament. 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was ambitious, and 
desirous of retrieving his character. He fagged 
like a dragon — conned pamphlets and reviews 
— ^got Ricardo by heart — and made notes on 
the English Constitution. 

He rose to speak. 

'* What a hanttsome fellow! " whispered one 
member. 

"Ah, a coxcomb!" said another. 

"Never do for a speaker!" said a third, 
very audibly. 

And the gentlemen on the opposite benches 
sneered and heared! — Impudence is only indi- 
genous in Milesia, and an orator is not made 
in a day. Discouraged by his reception, Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy grew a little embarrassed. 

"Told you so!" said oneof his neighbours. 

" Fairly broke down!" said another. 

"Too fond of his hair to have anything in 
his head," said a third, who was considerad a 
wit 

"Hear, hear !" cried the gentlemen on the 
opposite benches. 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy sat down — ^he had 
not shone ; but, in justice, he had not failed. 
Many a first-rate speaker had began worse; 
and many a country member had been de- 
clared a phosnix of promise upon half his 
merit. 

Not so thought the heroes of oom-laws. 

" Tour Adonises never make orators !" said 
a crack speaker with a wry nose. 

" Nor men of business either," added the 
chairman of a committee, with a face like a 
kangaroo's. 

" Poor devil ! " said the civilest of the set. 
"He'sa deuced deal too handsome fora speaker! 
By jove, he is going to speak again — this will 
never do; we must cough him down 1 " 

And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly 
coughed down. 

Our hero was now seven or eight and twenty, 
hiRidsomer than ever, and the adoration of all 
the yonng ladies at A 1 mack's. 



" We have nothing to leave you," said the 
parents, who had long spent their fortune, and 
now lived on the credit of having once ezgoyed 
it. ' ' You are the handsomest man in London ; 
you most marry an heiress." 

" I will," said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzrov. 

Miw Helen Convolvulus was a charming 
young lady, with a hare-lip and six thousand 
a year. To Miss Helen Convolvulus then our 
hero paid his addresses. 

Heavens! what an uproar her relations made 
about the matter. "Essy to see his inten- 
tions," said one: "a handsome fortune-hunter, 
who wants to make the best of his person ! " 
— "handsome is that handsome does," says 
another; "he was turned out of the army, 
and murdered his colonel ;" — "never marry a 
beauty," said a third ; — " he can admire none 
but himself;" "will have so many mistresses," 
said a fourth; — "make you p»erpetually jea- 
lous," said a fifth; — "spend your fortune," 
said a sixth; — "and break your heart," said 
a seventh. 

Miss Helen Convolvulus was prudent and 
wary. She saw a great deal of justice in what 
was said ; and was sufficiently contented with 
liberty and six thousand a year, not to be 
highly impatient for a husband; but our 
heroine had no aversion to a lover, especially 
to so handsome a lover as Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy. Accordingly she neither accepted 
nor discarded him ; but kept him on hope, and 
suffered him to get into debt with his tailor 
and his coach-maker, on the strength of becom- 
ing Mr. Fitzroy Convolvulus. Time went on, 
and excuses and delays were easily found; 
however, our hero was sanguine, and so were 
his parents. A breakfast at Chiswick and a 
putrid fever carried off the latter within one 
week of each other; but not till they had 
blessed Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and rejoiced 
that they had left him so well provided for. 

Now, then, our hero depended solely upon 
the crabbed old uncle and Miss Helen Con« 
volvulus ; — the former, though a baronet and 
a satirist, was a banker and a man of business, 
— he looked very distastefully at the Hyperian 
curls and white teeth of Mr. Ferdinand Fitz- 
roy. 

" If I make you my heir," said he—" I ex- 
pect you will continue the bank." 

" Certainly, sir! " said the nephew. 

" Humph! " grunted the uncle, " a pretty 
fellow for a banker!" 

Debtors grew pressing to Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy, and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew 
pressing to Miss Helen Convolvulus. "It is 
a dangerous thing," said she, timidly^ "to 
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many a man bo admired, — will you always be 
faithful?" 

" By Heaven I " cried the loyer— 

" Heigho ! " sighed Miss Helen Conyolvulai, 
and Lord Rofna Pumilion entering, the con- 
versation was changed. 

Bat the day of the marriage was fixed; and 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy bought a new curricle. 
By Apollo, how handsome he looked in it! A 
month before the wedding-day the uncle died. 
Miss Helen Convolvulus was quite tender in 
her condolences, — "Cheer up, my Ferdinand," 
said she, "for your sake I have discarded Lord 
Rofus Pumilion ! *' " Adorable condescension," 
cried our hero; "but Lord Rufus Pamilion 
is only four feet two, and has hair like a 
peony." 

"All men are not so handsome as Mr. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy?" was the reply. 

Away goes our hero, to be present at the 
opening of his uncle's wilL 

" I leave," said the testator (who, I have 
before said, was a bit of a satirist), " my share 
of the bank, and the whole of my fortune, 
legacies excepted, to" — (here Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy wiped his beautiful eyes with a cambric 
handkerchief, exquisitely bride) "my natural 
son, John Spriggs, an industrious, painstaking 
youth, who will do credit to the bank. I did 
once intend to have made my nephew Ferdi- 
nand my heir; but so curling a hcAd can have 
no talent for accounts. I want my successor 
to be a man of business, not beauty; and Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy is a great deal too hand- 
some for a banker; his good looks will no doubt 
win him any heiress in town. Meanwhile, I 
leave him, to buy a dressing-case, a thousand 
pounds." 

" A thousand devils! " said Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy, banging out of the room. He flew to 
his mistress. She was not at home. " Lies," 
says the Italian proverb, "have short legs;" 
but truths, if they are unpleasant, have terribly 
long ones! The next day Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy received a most obliging note of dis- 
missal 

"I wish you every happiness," said Miss 
Helen Convolvulus, in conclusion — " but my 
friends are right; you are much too handsome 
for a husband !" 

And the week after. Miss Helen Convolvulus 
became Lady Rufas Pumilion. 

" Alas! sir," said the bailiff, as, a day or two 
after the dissolution of parliament, he was 
Jogging along with Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, in 
a haekney-coaeh bound to the King's Bench, — 
" Alas! sir, what a pity it is to take so hand- 
some a gentleman to prison 1" 



LOVE'S HOROSCOPEL 

(Biciianl Onwhaw, died at Borne, 1660. Author at 
8Upt to the TempU; JMigktt qf the Mmh$: Sacred PDenw 
and TrpndaUont,} 

Love, brare Virtue's yoongort brotber, 
Brrt hath made my heart a mother. 
She oonsolte the ooneoiouB ipheree. 
To oalealate her young eon's years. 
She asks if sad or saving powers 
Gaye omen to his infant hours; 
She asks each star that then stood by 
If poor Lore shall live or die. 

Ah, my heart, is that the wajt 
Are these the beams that rule tfay day t 
Thou know'st a fkoe in whose eadi look 
Beauty lays ope Love's ibrtuno-book; 
On whose fhir revolutions wait 
The obsequious motions of Lovers flute; 
Ah, my heart, her eyes and she 
Have taught thee new astrology. 
How e'er love's native honzs worn set^ 
Whatever starry synod met. 
Tie in the merqy of her eye, 
If poor Love shall live or die. 

If those sharp rays patting on 
Fbints of death, bid Love begone^ 
(Though the Heavens in oounsd sate^ 
To oiown an unoontroUed ikte^ 
Though their best aspects twin'd upon 
The kindest oonstellation. 
Cast amorous glances on hia birth. 
And whisper'd the eonlbderate earth 
To pave his paths with all the good 
That warms the bed of youth and bloods) 
Love has no plea against her sye^ 
Beauty frowns and Love must diei 

But if her milder influence move, 
And gild the hopes of humble Love; 
(Though Heaven's inauspicious eye 
Lay black on Love's nativity; 
Though eveiy diamond in Jove's orown 
Fix'd his forehead to a frown :) 
Her eye a strong appeal can give^ 
Beauty smiles and Love shall live : 

Of if Love shaU live, O I wheret 
But in her eye, or in her ear, 
la her bresat, or in her breath. 
Shall I hide poor Love tnaai death? 
For in the life aught else' can give, 
Love shall die, although he live: 

Or, if Love shall die, O ! where T 
But in her ^e or in her ear. 
In her breath, or in her breast^ 
Shall I build his ftmeral neett 
While Love shall thus entombed lia^ 
L«rs d»U UT<e altlKmgh ha dia 
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THE MOUNTAIN TORRENT. 

Vt JOHN OHALMIBS, ILD. 

One Bunny afternoon in the autamn of 1868, 
while paaeing a pleasant holiday in Southern 
Tyrol, I foand myaelf upon the bridge which 
spans the Lena a short way below the little 
hill town of Roveredo. In the morning I had 
left Trent, which combines so remarkably the 
arcades, colour, and other chaiacteristics of 
an Italian town, with Alpine situation and 
surroundings; and although it is but a dozen 
or BO miles from Roveredo, a love for the 
rarer charms which by>ways afford led me, 
after clearing the pass of Galliano, to leave 
the course of the river Adige, and strike into 
the hills on a route which consumed the best 
part of the day. The weather had been sultry, 
and the rocky pathway leading down to the 
stream so steep and troublesome to traverse, 
that a halt upon the bridge afforded an agree- 
able relief to weary limbs. Here, also, burst 
upon the view the full grandeur of the little 
valley. On each side of the rapid Lena, which 
tumbled darkly along its broken channel to 
join the Adige, rose rocky banks, and pine- 
covered heights, stretching away upwards to 
be lost in the distant chain of snow-capped 
mountains, against whose white summits rose 
the sombre towers of the castle of Roveredo, 
which, standing like a sentinel upon the 
bank of the river above the bridge, filled up 
the middle distance with its majestic propor- 
tions. Leaning upon the parapet of the bridge, 
it was impossible not to feel that tranquillity 
of soul which nature never refuses to those who 
love her. The beauty of the spot, the air 
balmy with the odour of the autumn flowers, 
and musical with the song of birds, so numer- 
ous in Southern Tyrol, the buzzing of insects, 
and the murmur of water below, so soothed me 
into forgetfulness, that it was not until he 
stood by my side that I became aware of the 
approadi of a gray-haired old peasant. 

After bidding him good day, a salutation 
he courteously returned, I raverted to the 
subject of my meditations, and asked him 
how long he had lived in this peaceful and 
happy valley. 

"I have lived in this valley, sir," he re- 
plied, "ever since the French were obliged to 
abandon Roreredo, and that was seventy yean 
ago. It is a pleasant plaoe to live in, but not 
always so very peaceful or so very happy. 
More than once in my time has the din of war 



been thrust upon us by our rapacious neigh- 
bours, and you may have read about the 
struggle of 1809, when the Tyroleee won the 
admiration of Europe by a contest in defence 
of their liberty as brave as any that history 
has to record." 

" The river too, " he added, after a short pause, 
and looking earnestly down upon the guigling 
stream, " is quiet enough just now, but see it 
swollen with thunder showers or melting snow. 
It makes plenty of noise then, and works sad 
havoc to property and cattle, aye, and many 
a human life has been lost too when the Lena 
is flooded." 

Observing a sad expression steal over the old 
man's face as if from some painful recollection, 
I asked him if he had ever seen any one perish 
in the flood?" 

"Aye, that I have, sir," he said, with a 
sorrowful shake of his head, " and at this yeiy 
spot, too. But it is an old tale, and may not 
interest you." 

"On the contrary," I replied, "I shall be 
only too glad to sit down and listen to your 
story. See, we may rest ourselves on this log. 
Pray be seated." 

We sat down. The old man lifted his felt 
hat back from his brow, as if to clear his 
brain, rested both his hands upon his staff, 
and began: — 

" When the news reached us about the end 
of October, 1818, that the ruthless bloodhounds 
of France, with the fiend Napoleon at their 
head, had been routed at Leipzic, and driven 
back in confusion towards the Rhine, the 
count called a gathering of his people to cele- 
brate a victory which released them, for the 
time at least, from the fear of another French 
invasion. The tenantry attending readily to 
the call, assembled early in the day within the 
castle of Roveredo; all in good spirits and 
prepared to spend a merry day. One man 
alone was absent. Bertollo sat in his cabin a 
gloomy man. Although a native of Piedmont, 
he had joined the French forces and fought 
with them at the taking of our little town. 
During the occupation of Roveredo he somehow 
won the heart of a peasant's daughter here — 
one of the comeliest maidens in the plaoe; 
married her, and occupied a cottage, which 
you may see standing a short distance up the 
stream on the bank opposite the castle. 

"A passionate disposition, readiness to 
quarrel, together with a keen sense of the ill- 
feeling his exploits both in love and in war had 
engendered, kept him apart from his neigh- 
boure ; it suited his disposition better to roam 
about spearing fish and trapping wild beasts 
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than to attend to the wants of his home or 
the occupations of a peasant's life. He could 
be generous on occasion, and had the repute 
of doing many a brave serrice in aid of his 
neighbours, but steadilj refused any compli- 
ment or recognition of such service. The in- 
stinct which prompted him to help those in 
danger, demanded no praise, and pride would 
not allow it. Even when he rescued the 
count's young brother from the tusks of an 
enraged boar in the wood yonder, he treated 
the count's gratitude with contempt" 

"What an unhappy life his pretty wife 
must hare led," I said, as the old man paused 
in his narration. 

"Not so unhappy, neither," he replied, 
quickly, "for Bertollo loved his wife, and 
watched her with a Jealous care; and it was 
love of her and of a little bright-eyed boy, more 
than the chance of fighting against his old 
comrades in arms, that led him to evade the 
small band of mountaineers who left Tyrol to 
Join the Austrians against the French invaders. 
Whisperings of cowardice touched him to the 
quick ; tidings of the French overthrow added 
to his discomfiture; while the rejoicings at the 
castle, in which his part seemed so ignoble, 
filled his soul with wrath; and this is how, on 
the morning of the gathering, he sat in his 
cabin a gloomy man. 

" Ton see, sir," said the old man, moraliz- 
ing, " how a good intention may cast a gloom 
upon our lives, as the heat of the sun gathers 
tho storm-cloud around yon mountain tops. 

"But," he said, proceeding with his story, 
" the father's rudeness did not prevent the boy 
becoming a favourite. The count never met 
him when abroad but he patted little Pedro 
on the head, and spoke kindly to him. This 
morning the little fellow was expected at the 
castle to Join the children, and looked forward 
to the time with Joy. The father sternly for- 
bade his going ; what did his child want at the 
castle? And when Pedro placed his head 
softly on his father's shoulder, and asked to be 
allowed to go just for a little to see the dancing, 
instead of receiving the usual kiss he was rudely 
repulsed and sent into the garden, whither he 
proceeded, sobbing bitterly. 

" Then the mother spoke, 

"'Tou carry this mood too far, Bert,' she 
pleaded ; ' the count means nothing but kind- 
ness to us. Ton know he owes you a service 
on his brother^s behalf, and he is too good to 
believe for a moment the foul report that 
you' 

" Bertollo sprang to his feet This allusion 
to a subject that had pained his heart and 
VouVm. 



tortured hia brain for weeks, added to the 
passion already raging within his breast and 
maddened him. He seized his wife, and would 
have hurled her to the ground, but a look at her 
fair face sent a pang of shame to his heart, and 
he dropped powerless on his seat, burying his 
face in his hand. With true womanly instinct 
she left him undisturbed, and moved towards 
the door. Here a new trouble awaited her. 
The boy was nowhere to be seen. Not in the 
garden, not on the road leading to the bridge, 
the whole of its extent being visible from the 
cottage. She saw the stream was swollen, and 
rushing hard and fast against the piers of the 
woodeuiStructure. A glance up the river showed 
her the mountains hid in gloom ; and the black 
clouds rolling down towards the castle in large 
masses, from which low peals of thunder growled 
and rattled, and the noise of the rushing water 
made it plain to her that a storm had been 
raging on the hills which had already flooded 
the little river, and would soon burst over the 
valley. 

"For yon must know, sir," the old man 
paused to explain, "that within one short 
hour on as fair a day as this I have seen a 
storm gather and break on these hills, and the 
Lena from a tiny stream rise suddenly and 
leap its banks, a roaring flood. This, too, had 
Bertollo's wife seen, and the thought of it 
made her start as it flashed upon her brain 
that the boy might have stolen off to the castle 
unawares, and would attempt to cross the ford 
higher up. Imagine her terror on running 
to the hillock above the cottage, to see him 
arrested in his course across the stream, looking 
at the whirling water, and hesitating between 
leaping to the further stone and turning back. 

" The current rising rapidly already washed 
his little feet, and, covering several of the step- 
ping stones, made it almost equally dangerous 
whichever way he moved. The boy had his 
father's oourage but not his father's skill, for 
Bertollo took to the water like the otters he 
hunted. The mother stood in breathless sus- 
pense: would he go on or would he leap back? 
He chose to go on. He leaped and fell. 
The mother shrieked, for she fancied she could 
hear above the noise of the stream the splash 
of her darling boy in the water. 

" In haste she sought her husband, crying, 
' Pedro ! Pedro is in the water!' 

"Bertollo, still struggling with his passion, 
did not offer to stir. But tho mother clutched 
him by the arm, and with almost superhuman 
strength dragged him down to the river. Just 
in time to see the boy sweep past 

"One glance was enonglu Instinctivelj 

186 
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Bertollo cleared the rocky bank at a bound, and 
planged into the seething torrent. Imme- 
diately he rose close to the boy, who stretched 
his hands towards him. Gatehing Pedro with 
one arm, he held him tightly, while with 
the other he buffeted the angry water. Quick 
as thought his course was taken. He saw the 
bridge was but a hundred yards distant ; im- 
mediately below a fall which would hurl to 
destruction the strongest swimmer; the right 
bank was too far away for the time at his 
disposal, and to attempt the left was simply 
to be dashed to pieces upon the steep and 
rugged rocks. In the middle of the stream, 
between him and the bridge, rose the top of a 
solitary rock not yet quite coTered, and to 
reach this Bertollo exerted his full strength 
and akilL Straining every sinew and striking 
across the current, which seemed eager to 
•weep him past the object of his hope, he both 
leaiened his speed, and fortunately brought 
himself near enough to clutch a corner of the 
'rock, to which he clung with all the strength 
of despair, — the boy, silent with terror, grasp- 
ing his father's neck. 

" Shouts of joy burst from the people, who, 
hearing the screams of the boy and his distracted 
mother, had hurried from the castle. Among 
the first to stir, the count had leaped on his 
horse, and galloping to the spot, was rushing 
about, now giving orders to his men it was 
impossible to obey, now encouraging Bertollo 
to hold on till help could come. 

'"A hundred ducats,' he cried, 'to the man 
who brings them safe to land. Hold on, brave 
Bertollo, hold on! Ohl save the boy, lads! 
save the boy ! ' 

" But Bertollo felt the waves break over him 
higher and higher, like the arms of a greedy 
fiend clutching his prey, and he groaned as he 
found his strength too rapidly failing. Long 
before ropes or planks could be brought from 
the castle, a heavy rush of water swept him 
from his hold, and a terrible cry rent the air 
as man and boy once more drove down the 
stream. Nothing could save them now from 
being engulfed in the torrent below. 

A gleam of hope, however, came to the 
drowning man at that last moment. 

"Across the wooden pier of the bridge nearest 
the left bank, where the greatest body of the 
water passed, there liiad gathered a huge mass 
of such wreck as the swollen stream had carried 
with it— l>ranches of trees, straw, leaves, and 
pieces of timber. Towards this Bortollo strove. 

"The count breathed freer, and the ashy col- 
our left the cheek of the mother, as they saw the 
•wimmer, impelled by the current, dash with 



the speed of an arrow right againct this barrier. 
Bertollo felt the frail bridge chtck and rock 
under the weight of the pent-up water, which 
rose so high as nearly to sweep its planks; and 
it seemed as If he had added the last straw that 
the old structure could bear, for as the onlookers 
reached the bridge, they could see the wooden 
supports give way beneath their load, the rails 
snap, and the planks of the span he clung to 
bend below the water. 

** There was not a moment to lose, neither 
was there any hesitation, for as two foresters 
advanced courageously from the one side, the 
mother, heedless of danger, advanced from the 
other upon the bridge. It cracked and swayed ; 
she cared not. The angry water curled about 
her feet, she knew it not; the boy filled her 
whole thought, and stooping down, she drew 
him to her, and caught him in her amis. 
Seeing her hesitate, Bertollo urged her away. 
She cast an imploring glance to the approach- 
ing foresters and rushed tottering towards the 
bank. 

"With Pedro clinging mutely to her side, she 
fell upon her knees, and raiaing her hands be- 
seechingly to heaven, sunk insensible on the 
ground. She saw her husband no more, for 
scarcely had her eyes closed, than the bridge 
split asunder, and the bold man, hopelessly en- 
tangled in the wreck, sank in the boiling chasm." 

A tear glistened in the old man's eye, and 
his voice quivered with emotion as he conclu- 
ded his story. 

"In the churchyard yonder," he said with 
a sigh, "you may find a stone on which ia 
carved these words, Bbatb BjBBiOLLa Hia 
wife rests by his side." 

He moved sadly away. 

"Stay;" said I, holding his arm gently, 
"one who knows so well the father's fate may 
tell me something more of the son." 

"You guess truly," he replied, "Pedro 
passed a long and happy life in the service of 
the folks at the castle, and now only waiting 
the time when he shall sleep besido his kindred, 
he finds a sad pleasure in wandering near the 
placo where his father snatched him from the 
jaws of death, at the loss of his own life. I am 
Pedro." 



ABSENCE. 

Oil, abMDoe I aklU'd to lend to thoae wo lore 
A faiiy oharm whioh nutkw us loTe thorn mora : 

Erron to aofton and defoota xemoTo, 
No lea ia thine— wad mellowing light to poor 
On thooe dsrk ehedes whidh most diapleeeed b6fix% 
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AN ODE. 

[ArtliU' (XShaoi^iBeny, bom at Kenaington, Lon- 
don, 1840. BiB fint volomv of poems, entitled an Bpie 
nf ITomaft, obtained for him immediate reoognition as a 
poet of high aooompliahment and still higher promise. 
Tht DmigMtr ^f HtroduMt The Fountain of Tean, and 
The Whitperfrvm the Qrwte have secured extensiTe popu- 
larity. Laiife qf France and other poems appeared 1872. 
The following is from the rolume entitled Mueic and 
Hoonlight (1874)l He died in 1881.] 

We are the muaio makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams; 
Waadeiing by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; — 
World losers and world forsakers 

On whom the pale moon gleams : 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world for ever, it seems. 

With wonderful deathless ditties 
We build up the world^s great cities, 

And out of a fabulous story 

We fashion an empire's glory; 
One man with a dream, at pleasure, 

Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 
And three, with a new song's measure. 

Can trample a kingdom down. 

We in the ages lying 

In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 

And Babel itself in our mirth ; 
And o'erthrew them with prophesying 

To the old of the new world's worth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying. 

Or one that is coming to birth. 

A breath of our inspiration 
Is the life of each generation ; 

A wondrous thing of our dreaming, 

Unearthly, impossible seeming — 
The soldier, the king, and the peasant 

Are worldng together in one, 
Till our dream shall become their present. 

And their work in the world he done. 

They had no vision amasing 

Of the goodly house they are raising. 

They had no divine foreshowing 

Of the land to which they are going; 
But on one man's soul it hath broken, 

A light that doth not depart. 
And his look, or a word he hath spoken. 

Wrought flame in another man's heart. 

And, therefore, to^y is thrilling 

With a past day's late fulfilling ; 
And the multitudes are enlisted 
Tn the faith that their fathers resisted; 



And, scorning the dream of to-morrow, 
Are bringing to pass as they may 

In the world, for its joy or its sorrow. 
The dream that was scorned yesterday. 

But we, with our dreaming and singing, 

Ceaseless and sorrowless we ! 
The glory about us clinging 

Of the glorious futures we see. 
Our souls with high music ringing— 

O men, it must ever be — 
That we dwell in our dreaming and singing 

A little apart from ye. 

« 

For we are afar with the dawning. 

And the suns that are not yet high; 
And out of the infinite morning, 

Intrepid, you hear us ciy, — 
How, spite of your human scorning, 

Once more Gk>d*s future draws nigh, 
And already goes forth the warning 

That ye of the past must die. 

Great hail ! we cry to the comers 

From the dacding, unknown shore, 
Bring us hither your sun and your summers, 

And renew our world as of yore; 
You shall teach us your song's new numbers. 

And things that we dreamed not before ; 
Yea, in spite of a dreamer who slumbers 

And a singer who sings no more. 



WHY STIRS MY HEART? 

[Jeremiah Holme Wiffen, bora near Woban, 
1798; died 2d May, 186«. He was the author of a 
volume of verse entitled Aoman Hnure; translated 
Tkm/b Jenualem Jklwend, and the poems of Gardlasso 
de la Yega. Ho wrote the Bittorieal Memorial* of the 
Hmue of XMtedL He began lift as a sehoolmaster, and 
in 1810 was iqypointad private secretary to the Duke of 
Bedford. 

Why stln my heart? was It thy voioe, my love, 
That stole into my ear Uke music dying 

In the dim vale, or was It but the dove 
Answering the nightingale^ or lepbyrs sighing 

Through the sweet woodbines? whatsoe'er the noise, 
It disoomposed my J<^yB. 

I dieam'd that we were sailing to a shore 
Happier by fiur than this ; that living breath 

Inspired our bark, which, without sail or oar. 
Winged the blue wave: passed wer^ the gates of death, 

And I, reclining in thy blesS'd embrace, 

Locdced upwards on thy fooe. 

I asked why when on earth thou hadst so oft 
Checked my fond passinn with an air austere 

Resembling wrath; and with a voice more soft 
Than late or lephyr thou mad'st answer— "FSsr; 

Lest my changed «yes should speak of passion tool" 
Ohl teU me, dream'd I tnie? 
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STRUGGLE FOR LIFE 

MOST BIVIU BBTWXEir IKDIVIDUALS AHD 
VASUmS OF THB BAMB BPBOIIB. 

[GhAriM Darwin, M.A., F.RS., born at Shrswi- 
harj, 1 2th Febnuuj, 1800. Nataralkt and phikMophsr. 
His works are : Journal of Raearekei into the Natural 
ffiftory of UiaooimtriMTJaited (by H.M.S.Becv<e)doring 
mroJ^soromidttMwadA;FertUkat^ont(fOr^uU through 
InMCl Agencg: Vai-iatumi of A-nimaU ond PlanU wider 
Doms&tiealioH; The JkeeetU eifMan; The Origin qfSpeekt 
hf Means of Natnnd Saleotion (ftom which wa qaota) ; 
Ac, Ac. The works are pobUshed bf Mnnay. Ha 
died in 1882.] 

Am the spedee of the uune genus usually 
hare, though by no means invariably, much 
similarity in habits and constitution, and 
always in structure, the struggle will gener- 
ally be more serere between them, if they come 
intto competition with each other, than between 
the species of distinct genera. We see this in 
the recent extension over parts of the United 
States of one species of swallow having caused 
the decrease of another species. The recent 
increase of the mia<^l- thrush in parts of Scot- 
land has caused the decrease of the song-thrush. 
How frequently we hear of one species of rat 
taking the place of another species under the 
most different climates ! In Russia the small 
Asiatie cockroach has everywhera driven before 
it its great congener. In Australia the im- 
portant hive-bee is rapidly exterminating the 
■mall, stingless native bee. One species of 
eharlock has been known to supplant another 
species ; and so in other cases. We can dimly 
see why the competition should be most severe 
between allied forms, whieh fill nearly the 
same place in the economy of nature ; but pro- 
bably in no one case could we precisely say why 
one species has been victorious over another in 
the great battle of life. 

A corollary of the highest importance may 
be deduced from the foregoingremarks, namely, 
that the structure of every organic being is re- 
lated, in the most essential yet often hidden 
manner, to that of all the other organic beings 
with which it comes into competition for food 
or residence, or from which it hss to escape, 
or on which it preys. This is obvious in the 
structure of the teeth and talons of the tiger; 
and in that of the legs and claws of the parasite 
which clings to the hair on the tiger's body. 
But in the beautifully plumed seed of the dan- 
delion, and in the flattened and fringed legs of 
the water-beetle, the relation seems at first 
oonfined to the elements of air and water. 



Tet the advantage of plumed seeds no doubt 
stands in the closest relation to the land being 
already thickly clothed with other plants ; so 
that the seeds may be widely distributed and fall 
on unoccupied ground. In the water-beetle, 
the structure of its legs, lo well adapted for 
diWng, allows it to compete with other aquatic 
insects, to hunt for its own prey, and to escape 
serving as prey to other animals. 

The store of nutriment laid up within the 
seeds of many plants seems at first sight to 
have no sort of relation to other plants. But 
from the strong growth of young plants pro- 
duced from su<^ seeds as peas and beans, when 
sown in the midst of long grass, it may be 
suspected that the ehief use of the nutriment 
in the seed is to favour the growth of the seed- 
lings, whilst struggling with other plants 
growing vigorously all around. 

Look at a plant in the midst of its range, 
why does it not double or quadruple its num- 
bers? We know that it can perfectly well with- 
stand a little more heat or cold, dampness or 
dryness, for elsewhere it ranges into slightly 
hotter or colder, damper or drier districts. In 
this case we can clearly see that if we wish in 
imagination to give the plant the power of in- 
creasing in number, we should have to give it 
some advantage over its competitors, or over the 
animals whidi prey on it On the confines of 
its geographical range, a change of constitution 
with respect to climate would clearly be an 
advantage to our plant; but we have reason 
to believe that only a few plants or animals 
range so far, that they are destroyed exclusively 
by the rigour of the climate. Not until we 
reach the extreme confines of life, in the Arctie 
regions or on the borders of an utter desert, 
will competition cease. The land may be ex- 
tremely cold or dry, yet there will be compe- 
tition between some few species, or between 
the individuals of the same species, for the 
warmest or dampest ppota 

Hence we can see that when a plant or 
animal is placed in a new country amongst 
new competitors, the conditions of its life will 
generally be changed in an essential manner, 
although the climate may be exactly the Mime 
as in its former home. If its average numbers 
are to increase in its new home, we should have 
to modify it in a different way to what we 
should have had to do in its native countr}- ; for 
we should have to give it some advantage over 
a different set of competitors or enemies. 

It is good thus to try in imagination to give 
to any one species an advantage over another. 
Probably in no single instance should we know 
what to do. This ought to convince us of our 
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ignonnee on the mntnal relatiooB of all organic 
beings; a conviction as necessary as it is diffi- 
ealt to acquire. All that we can do, is to 
keep steadily in mind that each organic being 
is striying to increase in a geometrical ratio ; 
that each at some period of its life, during some 
season of the year, during each generation or 
at intenrals, has to struggle for life and to 
suffer great destruction. When we reflect on 
this straggle, we may console ourselves with 
the full belief, that the war of nature is not 
incessant, that no fear is felt, that death is 
generally prompt, and that the vigorous, the 
healthy, and the happy survive and multiply. 



A DESCRIPTION OP AMSTERDAM 

IN 1631. 

[RsN I DnoAJtm, the lUuitrious French philoeopher 
•ad mathematidaii, waa bom at Lft Haje, in Tonimine, 
March 31, 1598. He gradnated fhMn the college of La 
Fltehe in 1612. Sxperiencing a diagnat for acholaeti- 
eism, he entered the amy in order to obliterate his 
educational pr^ndioea. He left the army in 1621, and 
after aome yean of traTel, aettled in Holland in 1629 and 
devoted hlmaelf to the atndy of mathematica, aatronomy 
and meti4>h7sica. Hia Diacowne tm the Method of 
Beammmg WM tend of Iiwrntigating Bdent^ TnUh^ 
appeared in 1637, and announced important diacoveriea 
in Algebra and Oeometiy. Hla MedUaUonm d$ Prima 
PhSoeophia, pubUahed in 1641, gave a powerftil impulae 
to philoaophical inquiry. He baaed all poaittre know- 
ledge on the relation between oouaciouaneaa and exia- 
teaoe, which he expreaaed in the formula : " I think, 
therefore I exiat.** He died in 1649, at Stockholm.] 

LETTER FBOM DESCARTES TO BALZAC. 

Amderdamf Maig 16, 163L 

I rubbed my band across my eyes to make 
sure that I was awake, when I read in your 
letter that you thought of coming here, and 
even still I dare not enjoy this news as if it 
were anything more than a dream. At the 
same time, I do not find it very strange that 
a just and generous mind like yours cannot 
snit itself to the servile restrictions imposed 
on people at the Court ; and since you 
assure me downright that God has inspired 
you to quit secular life, I should hold it a 
sin against the Holy Ghost to dissuade you 
from this holy resolution, — ^nay, yon may 
pardon my zeal if I advise yon to choose 
Amsterdam for your retreat, and to prefer 
it, I do not merely say to all the convents of 
Oapucins and Cistercians, to which crowds 
of good people retire, but also to the fairest 



dwellings of France and Italy, and even to 
that celebrated hermitage where you were 
last year. However weU appointed a coun- 
try house may be, it always wants innumer* 
able conveniences only to be found in towns, 
and tHe very solitude which one expects is 
never to be found there in its real perfection. 
I will grant that you have a river which can 
make uie greatest talker dreamy, a valley so 
lonely that it can inspire ^ou with trans- 
ports of deliffht ; but it can hardly happen 
that you will not also have a nnmber of 
insignificant neighbours who come some- 
times to intrude upon you, and whose visite 
are even more disagreeable than those yon 
receive in Paris. Whereas in this great 
town where I now am, there being not a 
soul but myself who is not in business, eveiy 
one is so engrossed with his profits that I could 
live in it all my life without ever being seen 
by anyone. I go to walk every day amid 
the Babel of a ^reat thoroughfare with as 
much liberty and repose as you could find 
in your garden-alley ; and I consider the 
men whom I see just as I should the trees 
which you meet in your forest or the ani- 
mals which pasture there ; the very sound 
of their bustle does not interrupt my reveries 
more than the murmuring of a stream. If I 
reflect upon their actions, I receive from it 
the same pleasure which you have in watch- 
ing the peasants who till your fields, for 
I see that all their travail helps to adorn 
the place of my dwelling, and makes me to 
want nothing there. If there be pleasure 
in seeing the fruitgrowing in your orchards, 
and its abundance before your eyes, think 
you there is not as much in seeing Uie ves- 
sels arrive which bring us in abundance aU 
the produce from the indies and all that is 
rare in Europe ? What other place could 
you choose in all the world wnere all the 
comforts of life and all the curiosities which 
can be desired are so easy to find as here ? 
What other country where you can enjoy 
such perfect liberty, where you can sleep 
with more security, where there are always 
armies on foot for the purpose of protecting 
us, where poisoning, treacneries, calumnies 
are less known, and where there has sur- 
vived more of the innocence of our ances- 
tors 7 I do not know how you can be so fond 
of the air of Italy, with which you so often 
inhale pestilence, and where at all times the 
heat of tibe day is insupportable, the cool of 
the night unwholesome, and where the dark- 
ness of the night covers theft and murders. 
But if you fear the winters of the north| tell 
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me what shades, what fan, what foantaina 
can so well protect you at Rome from the 
discomforts of heat, as a stove and a Rood fire 
can here keep you from feeling cola 7 



GENIUS LOCI. 

T«t, thto If the place where my boyhood 

Saw tta batterfly eeuon depart : 
The batterfly flattered in fanahlne, 

The ohryMdie liee io my heart I 

BtUl green are the hilli in the dietaaoe, 
And breathing of tammer the fiuini, 

Bat the yeart take the Preient foreTer 
To the Fast with their ehadowy anna. 

I wander in pathways familiar : 

Old faces forget, or are blind ; 
The footsteps of strangers hare trodden 

The footprints I decm'd I woaM find. 

Oome back to me beaatlftil Tislons I 

St«al oTer me loTelier sky I 
With the flower-like aoal of my boyhood, 

Blossom, sweet days gone 1^ i 

My boyhood, come back I In the sunshine 

A hoop is the world of his care : 
He gases at me for a moment, 

And peases away in the air I 

C jme back I From the school that is ended 

Boy-fbces rash Joyous and bright: 
One, only, among them remembers 

And Tanlshes into the light I 

CSome back t With a kite in his hearen 
His heart's hi4>py wings are agleam ; 

He hearkens my call for a moment. 
And flashes away with my dream I 

John Jamb Piatt, h. 18S8. 



A LETTER. 

What is a letter T Let afl^ection toll,— 
A tongue that speaks forthooe who absent dwell ; 
A silent language uttered to the eye. 
Which euTious distance would in Tain deny ; 
A link that binds where circumstances part ; 
A chain of feeling stretched finom heart to heart. 
Formed to oonrey like an electric chain 
Tliat mystic flash, the lightning of the brain, 
And spread at once through each remotest link 
Iha throb of passion, bg a drop of ink. 

Amontvous. 



BARTHOLOMEW FAIB. 

[JflihB Tlmba, F.B.A., born in London, 17th Aognal^ 
1801 ; died there 4th March. 1876. AnUqnarian and 
mjeoallaneons writer. He was sometime editor of the 
Aftrror,andsubaequsatlyof the IlhulrtUed Landmi Newt. 
In his numerous books he arranged in the pleaaantast 
form the most interasting fibots, incidents, and aneodotea 
of history, aatlquitiss, and literature. Amongst hia 
most important works are : Tht €fwriotUie$ ^ Londtm 
(tram which we quote); The Ttar Btok qf FkeU in Sdenet 
atid Art: Po/ndar Errort Bxplabud: CmriotitittoJ Hi*' 
tftry; CurioiUUt o/JBeimee: Tkinga not OeiuruUp Known: 
Storita ^ InvetUon; AneedoU Biographp: SAool Dapt 
9f Bmintnt Mm: Chib Uft in Zowdoa; Stroti^ fllerici 
of ikit minimal Wvtid: Ramiiutet of Londfm: Jfoota attd 
OoTMn of SngUth Life; AneedoU Lkm of (As tefer WiH» 

This ancient Fair presents, through its seven 
centaries' existence, many phases of our social 
history with such graphic force, that "he may 
run that readeth it. " The Fair originated in 
two Fairs, or Markets, one begun by a grant 
of land from Henry I. to his jester, Bayer, or 
Rahere, who founded a Priory to St. Bar- 
tholomew, in We«t Smithfield, previous to 
which, however, a market called "the King's 
Market," had been held near Smithfield. Out 
of the two elements, the concourse of pilgrims 
to the Miraculous Shrine of St. Bartholomew, 
and the concourse of traders to the King's 
Market, Bartholomew Fair grew up. Bayer's 
miracles were most ingenious^ for he cured a 
woman who could not keep her tongue in her 
mouth: if the wind went down, as sailors far 
at sea were praying to the denuded saint, they 
called it a miracle, and presented, in proces- 
sion, a silver ship at the Smithfield shrine. 
The forged miracles gave way to the imitative 
Jugglers and mystexy players; and these three 
elements — the religious, the dramatic, and 
the commercial — flowed on till the Befor- 
mation. 

The Priory Fair, which was proclaimed on 
the Eve of St Bartholomew, and continued 
during the next day, and the next morrow, 
was g^nted for the clothiers of England and 
the drapers of London, who had their booths 
and standings within the Priory churchyard 
(the site now Cloth Fair), the gates of which 
were locked every night, and watched, for the 
safety of the goods and wares. Within its 
limits was held a court of justice, named Pie 
Poudre, from />iee2« |xnu{rei»?^dusty feet — ^by 
which, persons infringing upon the laws of 
the Fair, its disputes, debts, and l^^al •bligik' 
tions, &c., were tried the same day, and the 
punishment of the stocks, or whipping-post. 
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mmmarily Inflieted; and this oonit was held, 
to the last, at the Hand and Shears, Cloth 
Fair, by the Steward of the Iiord of the 
Manor. 

. " Thtu we hATe in the most anoient ttmas of the Fair, 
a oharch ftill of wonhippeia, among whom wore the 
eick and maimed, praying for health ahout its altar ; a 
giaTejard ftOl of traden. and a place of Jesting and 
edifioation; where women and men oarooeed in the 
midet of the throng; where the minstrel and the itoxy- 
teller and the tumbler gathered knots about them; 
where the sheriff caused new laws to be published by 
loud prodamation in the gathering places of the people ; 
where the young men bowled at nino^pins, while the 
clerks and frian peeped at the young maids; where 
mounted knights and ladies corretted and ambled, 
pedlars loudly magnifled their wares, the soholais met 
f6r public wrangle^ oxen lowed, horses neighed, and 
sheep bleated among their buyers ; whore great shouts 
of laughter answered to the ' Ho I ho 1' of the deril on 
the stage, abore which flags were flying, and below 
which a band of pipers and guitar beams added muafo 
to the din. That stage also, if erer there was presented 
on it the story of the Creation, was the first Wild Beast 
Show in the Fair; for one of the diamatio effects oon- 
neoted with this play, as we read in an ancient stage 
direotion, was to represent the creation of beasts by 
unloosing and sending among the excited orowd ss 
great a yariety of strange animals as oould be brought 
together, and to create the birds l^ sending up a flight 
of pigeons. Under foot was mud and filth, but the 
wall that pent the city in shone sunlit among the trees, 
a fresh breeie came orer the snrrounding fields and 
brooks, whispering among the elms that orerhung the 
moor glittering with ppoU, or from the Fair's neighbour, 
the gallows. ShaTen heads looked down on the scene 
fknim the adjacent windows of the buildings bordering 
the Priory inolosure, and the poor people whom the 
friars cherished in their hospital, made hoUday among 
the rest. The curfew bell of St. Martin's le-Orand, the 
religious house to which William the Conqueror had 
given with its charter the aoUacent moorland, and 
within whose walls there was a sanctuary for Ioom 
people, stilled the hum of the crowd at nightfldl, and 
the Fair lay dark under the starlight."— Jtfanoirt 1/ 
Bartholomew Fair. By Henry Morlqr. 1868. 

After the Reformation, Bartholomew Fair 
flourished with unabated Tigour, the clei^ 
having no longer any interest in veiling its 
debaucheries. The Priory, together with the 
rights formerly exercised by the monks, had 
been granted to the founder of the Rich family, 
who was Solicitor- Oeneral to Henry VIII., 
and afterwards Lord Chancellor; they were 
enjoyed by his descendants till the year 1830, 
when they were purchased from Lord Kensing- 
ton by the Crorporation of London. The Fair 
greatly declined, as a cloth fair, from the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth; and the mysteries and 
moralities being succeeded by productions 
more nearly resembling the regular drama, 
the Corporation granted licences to mounte- 
banks, conjurors, &c., and allowed the Fair to 



be extended to fourteen days, the Sword-bearer 
and other City officers being paid out of the 
emoluments. Hentzner, in 1578, dencribes a 
tent pitched for the proclamation of the Fair, 
and wrestling after the ceremony, with the 
crowd hunting wild rabbits, for the sport of 
the Mayor and Aldermen. Here was also 
formerly a buriesque proclamation on the night 
before, by the drapers of Cloth Fair snapping 
their shears and loudly shouting all through 
Smithfield. 

Ben Jonson, in his play of Bartholomew 
Fair, tell us of its motions, or puppet-shows, 
of Jerusalem, Nineveh, and Norwich; and the 
"Gunpowder Plot, presented to an eighteen or 
twenty pence audience nine times in an after- 
noon. " The showman paid three shillings for 
his ground; and a penny was charged for 
every burden of goods and little bundle brought 
in or carried out. A rare tract, of the year 
1641, describes the "variety of Fancies, the 
Faire of Wares, and the several enormityes and 
misdemeanours" of the Fair of that period. 
At these the sober-minded Evelyn was shock- 
ed. Pepys (Aug. 80, 1667) found at the Fair 
"my Lady Castlemaine at a puppet-show," 
her coach waiting, "and the street full of 
people expecting her." The sights and shows 
included wild beasts, dwarfs, and other 
monstrosities ; operas, and tight-rope dancing, 
and sarabands ; dogs dancing the Morrice, and 
the hare beating the tabor; a tiger pulling the 
feathers from live fowls; the humours of 
Punchinello, and drolls of every degree. An 
ox roasted whole, and piping-hot roast pig, 
sold in savoury lots, were among the Fair 
luxuries: the latter, called Bartholomew Pigs, 
were railed at by the Puritans, and eating 
them was "a species of idolatry." The pig- 
market was' at Pye Comer, and pig was not out 
of fashion in Queen Anne's time. 

Among the celebrities of the Fair was Tom 
Dogget, the old comic actor, who "wore a 
farce in his face," and was famous for dancing 
the Cheshire R^ound. One Ben Jonson, the 
actor, was celebrated as the grave-digger in 
Hamlet, in which he introduced a song pre- 
served in Durfey's PilU, Tom Walker, the 
original Macheath, was another Bartholomew 
hero. William Bullock, from York, is alluded 
to by Steele, in The Father, and is censured 
for "gagging:" in 1789 he had the laigest 
booth in the Fair. Theophilus Cibber was of 
the Fair, but there is no evidence that CoUey 
Cibber ever appeared there. Cadman, the 
famous flyer on the rope, immortalized by 
Hogarth, was a constant exhibitor at Bar- 
tholomew as well as Southwark Fair. William 
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Pliillipa was a famoas Merry Andrew, and 
Gome time fiddler to a puppei-ahow, in which 
he held many a dialogue with Punch. Edward 
PhillipB wrote Britons Strike Hmne for the 
Fair; and Kitty Cliye played at the booth of 
Fawkea^ Winchbeck, kc, in that yery farce. 
Harlequin Phillips waa in Mrs. Lee's company, 
and afterwards became the celebrated Harle- 
quin at Drury-Une, under Fleetwood. Pen- 
kethman and Dogget, though of very unequal 
reputation, are noticed in the SpecitUor. The 
first in that humorous account of the Projec- 
tor, in the 81st number, where it is proposed 
that "Penkethman should personate King 
Porus upon an elephant, and be encountered 
by Powell, representing Alexander the Great, 
upon a dromedary, which, nevertheless, Mr. 
Powell is desired to call by the name of 
Bucephalus." Dogget is commended (No. 
602) as an admirable and genuine actor. 

The public theatres were invariably closed 
at Bartholomew Fair time; drolls, like Estcourt 
and Penkethman, finding Bartholomew Fair 
a more profitable arena for their talents than 
the boards of Dorset-garden or old Drury-lane. 
Here Elkanah Settle, the rival for years of 
I>iyden, was reduced at last to string speeches 
and oontrive machinery; and here, in the droll 
of St Qeoige for England, he made his last 
appearance, hissing in a green leather dragon 
of his own invention. 

Here we may mention another class of 
sights, — "a large and beautiful young camel 
from Grand Cairo, in Egypt," says the adver- 
tisement: "this creature is twenty-three years 
old; his head and neck are like that of a deer," 
and he "was to be seen or sold at the first 
house on the pavement from the end of Hosier- 
lane, during Bartholomew Fair." And we 
read that later. Sir Hans Sloane employed a 
draughtsman to sketch the wonderful foreign 
animals in the Fair. . . . 

Henry Fielding had his booth here. Dr. 
Bimbault tells us, after his admission into the 
Middle Temple. That Fielding should have 
turned "strolling actor," and have the audacity 
to appear at Bartholomew at the very moment 
when the whole town was ringing with Pope's 
savage ridicule of the "Smithfield Muses," 
would of course be an unpardonable offence. 
Fielding's last appearance at Bartholomew 
Fair was in 1786, as usual, in the George Inn 
Yard, at "Fielding and Hippisley's Booth." 
Don Carlo$ hnd the Cheats qjfScapin, adapted 
from Molibre, were the two plays; and Mrs. 
Pritchard played the part of Loveit, in which 
she had made her first hit at Bartholomew. 
Other celebrities, who kept up the character of 



the Fair for another quarter of a century, were 
Tates, Lee, Woodward, and Shuter, the two 
last well known for their connection with 
Goldsmith's comedies. Shuter played Croaker 
in the Cfood-natured Man, and Hardeastle in 
She Stoops to Conquer, Woodward played 
Lofty in the former piece. With Shuter, 
"the history of the English stage" (says Mr. 
Morley) "parted entirely from the story of the 
Fair." Garrick's name is connected only with 
the Fair by stories which regard him as a 
visitor: although Edmund Kean is stated to 
have played here when a boy. 

Among the notorieties of the Fair was Lady 
Holland's Mob (Lord Rich having been ancestor 
of the Earl of Warwick and Holland),— 
hundreds of loose fellows, principally journey- 
man tailors, who used to assemble at the Hand 
and Shears, in Cloth Fair. They were ac- 
customed to sally forth knocking at the doors 
and ringing the bells of the peaceable inhabit- 
ants, and assaulting and ill-treating passengers. 
These ruffians frequently united in such 
strength as to defy the civil power. As late 
as 1822, a number of them exceeding 5000 
rioted in Skinner-street, and were for hours too 
powerful for the police. 

The Fair was annually proclaimed by the 
Lord Mayor, on the 2d of September, his 
lordship proceeding thither in his gilt coach, 
"with City Officers and trumpets;" and the 
proclamation for the purpose read before the 
entrance to Cloth Fair. It was the custom for 
the Lord Mayor, on this occasion, to call upon 
the keeper of Newgate, and partake, on his 
way to Smithfield, of "a cool tankard of wine, 
nutmeg, and sugar." This custom, which 
ceased in the second mayoralty of Sir Matthew 
Wood in 1818, was the cause of the death of 
Sir John Shorter, Lord Mayor in 1688. In 
holding the tankard, he let the lid slip down 
with BO much force, that his horse started, and 
he was thrown to the ground with great violence. 
He died the next day. 

The Fair dwindled year by year: the writer 
remembers it at midnight, before gas had be- 
come common: viewed from Richardson's, the 
shows, booths, and stalls, with their flaring 
oil-lamps and torches, shed a strange glare 
over the vast sea of heads which filled the area 
of Smithfield and the a<yacent streets. As 
lately as 1830, upwards of 200 booths for toys 
and gingerbread crowded the pavement around 
the Fair, and overflowed into the adjacent 
streets. Richardson, Saunders, and Womb- 
well were late in the ascendant as showmen. 
Among the latest "larks" was that of young 
men of caste disguising themselves in working 
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doihee, to eigoy the loose delights of ''Bart- 
lemy" Fair, in September. 

For 800 years the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
had in Tain attempted to suppress the Fair; 
when, in 1840, upon the recommendation of 
the City Solicitor, Mr. Charles Pearson, haiing 
purchased Lord Eensing^n's interest, they re- 
fused to let the ground for the shows and 
booths but upon exorbitant prices, and limited 
the Fair to one day; and the State proclama- 
tion of the Lord Mayor was giyen up. In 
1849, the Fair was reduced to one or two stalla 
for gingerbread, gambling-tables for nvtB, a 
few fruit-barrows and toy-stalls, and one 
puppet-show. In 1862, the number was still 
lesB^ 



THB FLOWERS OF MAY.i 
(bleumiou kax.) 



plVn^ Tsylor, bom at Sandorland, 1817. Edooatod 
at Olaagow Univenity and Cambridge ; for two 7«aa 
piofeaaor of EDgUah Utaraton at the UniTtnity 
College, London; called to the bar in 1S45; in 1860 ap- 
pointed aaiirtant-eeoretexy to the board of health, and 
afterwaxda leerstaiy to the local goTemment act 
office. He ia most widely known aa a dramatist, baring 
wiitton orer a hundred playe, of which the meet notable 
aie : The FooCt Revm^fe ; StiU Waten Run Jkep: Victime: 
Our Amerieon (knuin: An Unequal Match; 'TuriaA Am 
and Crmen: Joan <iif Arc: Clancarty: fta dto. He haa 
aleo written and edited the biogiaphiee of Hei^min 
Robert Ifaydon, historical painter; C. R, LeOk, R.A.: 
life and Timet <^ Sir Jothua Rejfnoide, &&; and he baa 
given a spirited Boglish venifm of the most popular 
Ballada and Son^ft of RrUtan^, with some of the original 
melodiea hannoniaed hj Mrs. Tom Taylor, who as Miss 
Laura BariEsr wen mnob fiftTOor by bar mnsieal oomposi- 
tioDa. FnHn the latter book the following is taken. He 
lattnly edited Punch. Died 12th July, 1880.] 



On tlbs tea-shore who Jeff had 
With rosy cheeks and eyes of 

Who for the pardon had seen her starts 
Had felt the happier in his heart : 



> " In the districts of Comouaille and aboat Yannea 
they bare a pretty funeral foshion, of oorering with 
floweis tbe bierB of young girls who die in the month of 
Msy. Bnoh deaths are regarded as ominoos of happi- 
ness hereafter, and sick girls pray to be spared till the 
flowers of May come back, if death seem to be dai^en- 
ing OTor them before the month; or to be taken before 
the floweiB of May are withered, if life and flowers are 
waning together. The following song on this touching 
theme is much song in ComoiuiUe, and is ascribed to 
two peasant sisters. The delicacy, tenderness, and 
piety of this pathetic idyll are chaiacteristic of the 
Breton; and these qnalities are found among the 
peasantry of Brittany— mde and stem almost to gloom 
as they an— more than among any other class of the 
ooontzy."— rom Taylor. 



But he that had seen her on her bed. 
Had tears of pity for her shed. 

To see the sweet sick maiden laid. 
Pale as a lily in summer-shade. 

To her companions she said. 
That sat beside her on her bed: 

"Xy friends, if lorlng friends ye be, 
L& God's name, do not weep for me. 

•* Yon know all liring death must dree ; 
God's own self died— died on the tree." 

n. 

As I went for water to the spring 
I beaid the nifi^tingale sweetly sing: 

<*Tliie month of May is passing e'en now, 
And with it the bloasom' on the bough. 

«Xhe happiest lot frtnn life thoy bring. 
The young whom death takes in the spring. 

**Br'n aa the rose drops from the spniy, 
Bo youth fcom life doth fell away. 

*' These who die ere this weak is flown. 
All with fr«sh floweis shall be strown ; 

■* And fix>m those flowers shall soar heaTen-hig^ 
Aa fcom the rose-cup the bnttedly.'' 

m. 

**Jefflk ! Jeflikl did you not hear 
The nightingale's song so sweet and dear? 

« (The month of May is passing e'en now, 
And with it the blossom on the bough.' " 

When this she heard, the gentle maid, 
Oroaiwise her two pale hands she laid : 

«I will say an A^ JTork, 
Our Ladye sweet, in honour of thee : 

"That it may please our God, thy Son, 
To look with pity me upon ; 

''That grace to pass quick me be given. 
And wait for those 1 k>ve in Hearen." 

Tbe Ave Marie was hardly said, 
When gently sank her gentle head : 

Tbe pale head sank, no more to rise; 
The eyelids dosed upon the eyes. 

Just tiien b^ond tbe courtyard pale 
Waa heard to sing the nightingale: 

**The happiest lot ficom life they bring, 
The young whom death takes in the spring. 



M 



Happy the young whose biers are strown 
With spring-flowers, ikir and fireshly blown. " 
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THE COUNTBT BOOR. 

[John Sude, Biihopof Woro«i«raiid8aUibai7,bom 
ia York about 1601; died 17th NoTemb«r, 1M6. He 
obtained hie prefennente from Cbarlee II. after the 
Beetomtion. He wee the aathoor of ifieroeoinwgraphp, 
er a Piece qf the World Dueovend, in Aeoytt emd Char' 
aeter9, 1628.] 

A plidn country fellow is one thai manares 
the ground well, but lets himself lie fallow and 
untitled. He has reason enough to do his 
business, and not enough to be idle or melan- 
choly. He seems to have the punishment of 
Kebuchadnezzar, for his conversation is among 
beasts, and his talons none of the shortest, 
only he eats not grass, because he loves not 
salads. His hand guides the plough, and the 
plough his thoughts, and his ditch and land- 
mark is the very mound of his meditations. 
He expostulates with his oxen very under- 
standingly, and speaks gee and ree better than 
English. His religion is a part of his copyhold, 
which he takes from his landlord, and refers it 
wholly to his discretion; yet if he give him 
leave, he is a good Christian to his power, that 
is, comes to church in his best clothes, and 
sits there with his neighbours, where he is 
capable of only two prayers, for rain and fair 
weather. His compliment with his neighbour 
is a good thump on the back, and his saluta- 
tion commonly some blunt curse. He is a 
niggard all the week, except only market-day; 
when, if his com sell well, he thinks he may 
be drunk with a good conscience. For death 
he is never troubled, and if he get in but his 
harvest before bad weather, let it come when 
it will he cares not 



WISHES OF YOUTH. 

Gaily and greenly let mj ■eieoni run; 

And ehoold the wax^winda of the world uproot 

The nnoUtiee of life, and ita sweet fruit 

Cast forth ai ttul for the flery sun; 

The dews be turned to ioe— ftdr days begun 

In peace wear out in pain, and sounds that suit 

Despair and disoord keep hope's harp-string mute; 

StiU let me lire as lore and life were one: 

Still let me turn on earth a childlike gase. 

And trust the whispered charities that bring 

Tidings of human truth; with inward praise 

Watch the weak motion of each common thing, 

And find it glorious— «till let me raise 

On wintry wrecks an altar to the spring. 

S. Laicaw Bijjichaxa. 



A C0B8ICAK CHIEF. 

[James Boswtll, born in Edinboigh, 9th OeMMr, 
1740; died in London, IMhKaj, 1796. The bAogzaplMr 
of Dr. Joimaon. Besides the work which haa randend 
hia name funooa, he wrote several lagal. pi^tioal, and 
aocial essays, and A» Aeetmni of Cornea, the Journal 
of a Tour in that Island, 1768. This work la now little 
known, but it eontaina Tarioua IndloatianB of tlie quali- 
tiea which rendered the lifs of Johnson ao popolar. 
Frcon it the IbUowing iTeasagei aro quoted.] 



Pascal Paoli, was second son to the old chief 
Giacinto PaolL He had been educated with 
great care by his father, who formed his taste 
for letters, and inspii'ed him with every worthj 
and noble sentiment. He was bom in Corsica^ 
where he remained long enough to contract a 
love and attachment to his country, and to fed 
the oppression under which it groaned. 

When the patriots were totally crushed by 
the Marquis de Maillebois, his father took 
young Paoli to Naples, where he had the ad- 
vantage of attending the academy, got a com- 
mission as an officer in that service, and was 
much about court 

Here he lived twelve or thirteen years, cul- 
tivating the g^reat powers with which nature 
had endowed him, and laying the foundation 
of those grand designs which he had early 
formed for the deliverance of his country. 

His reputation became so great among the 
Corsicans, that he received the strongest invita- 
tions to come over and take the command. He 
embarked in the glorious enterprise, stimulated 
by generous ambition, and undismayed by a 
consideration of the dangers, the cares, and the 
uncertainty which he was about to encounter. 

There was something particularly affecting, 
in his parting from his father; the old man, 
hoary and gray with years, fell on his neck 
and kissed him, gave him his blessing, and 
with a broken, feeble voice, encouraged him 
in the undertaking on which he was entering; 
"My son," said he, " I may possibly never see 
yon more; but in my mind I shall ever be 
present with you. Your design is a great and 
a noble one; and I doubt not, but God will 
blees you in it. The little which remains to 
me of life I will allot to your cause, in ofiering 
up my prayers and supplications to Heaven 
for your protection and prosperity." Having 
again embraced him, they parted. 

Pascal Paoli no sooner appeared in the island, 

than he attracted the attention of everybody. 

His carriage and deportment prejudiced them 

I in his favour, and his superior judgment, and 
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patrioiie spirit, displayed with all the foree of 
eloquence, charmed their iinderBtaadings. All 
thia, heightened with condescension, a&bility, 
and modesty, entirely won their hearts. A 
way was opened for him to the supreme com- 
mand, and he was called to it by the nnanimoas 
Toice of his countrymen. 

Though Paoli had long meditated on the 
importance of the chaige he was to enter upon, 
its near approach struck him with awe; for his 
ideas were enlarged, his resolves were msgna- 
nimous, and the office appeared more momen- 
tous to him than it could appear to one of 
more confined views and more moderate plans. 

His hesitation and diffidence when called to 
the supreme command was not affected. He 
balanced the consequences, and he could not 
but be seriously moved. For he could not 
divine with certainty the astonishing influence 
which his government was to have on the 
happiness of his country. But the representa- 
tions made to him were so earnest, and, in some 
measure so peremptory, that he thought himself 
bound in duty to accept of the arduous task. 

When he inquired into the situation of the 
affitirs of Corsica, he found the utmoet disorder 
and confusion. There was no subordination, 
no discipline, no money, hardly any arms and 
ammunition; and, what was worse than all, 
little union among the people. He immedi- 
ately b^an to remedy these defects. His per- 
suasion and example had wonderful force; all 
ranks exerted themselves in providing what was 
necessary for carrying on the war with spirit; 
whereby, in a short time, the (Genoese were 
driven to the remotest corners of the island. 

Having thus expelled the foe from the bosom 
of his country, he had leisure to attend to the 
eivil part of the administration, in which he 
discovered abilities and constancy hardly to 
be paralleled. He rectified innumerable abuses, 
which had insinuated themselves during the 
late times of trouble and confusion. He, in 
a manner, new-modelled the government upon 
the soundest principles of democratical rule, 
which was always his favourite idea. 

The Corsicans having been long denied legal 
justice, had assumed the right of private re- 
venge, and used to assassinate each other upon 
the most trivial occasions. He found it ex- 
tremely difficult to break them oiT this practice, 
by which it was computed that the state lost 
800 subjects every year. The disease was be- 
come so violent that it seemed almost incurable. 
However, by seasonable admonition, by repre- 
senting to them the ruin of this practice to the 
cause of liberty, at a time when they had occa- 
sion for all the assistance they could lend to 



each other, joined to a strict exercise of criminal 
justice; he gradually brought them to be con- 
vinced that the power of dispensing punishment 
belonged to the public; and that, without a 
proper submission and a regular system of 
administration, they never could make head 
against an enemy, or, indeed, be properly 
speaking a state. So effectual were the mea- 
sures he took, that a law was passed, making 
assassination capital, let it be committed on 
any pretence whatever. 

The Corsicans are naturally humane; but» 
like the Italians, and most sou them nations, 
are extremely violent in their tempers. This 
is certainly the effect of a warm climate, which 
forms the human frame to an exquisite degree 
of sensibility. Whatever advantages this sen- 
sibility may produce, by cherish iug the finer 
feelings and more exalted affections, it is at 
the same time produ cti ve of some disadvantages, 
being equally the occasion of impatience, sud- 
den passion, and a spirit of revenge, tending 
to the disorder of society. 

Paoli, by his masterly knowledge of human 
nature, guided the Corsicans to glory, and 
rendered the impetuosity of their dispositions, 
and their passion for revenge, subservient to 
the noble objects of liberty, and of vindicating 
their country. His wise institutions had so 
good an effect, that, notwithstanding their fre- 
quent losses in action, it was found that in a 
few years the number of inhabitants was in« 
creased 16,000. 

When a proper system of government was 
formed, and some of the most glaring abuses 
rectified, Paoli proceeded to improve and civil- 
ize the manners of the Corsicans. This was a 
very delicate task. They had been brought 
up in anarchy, and their constant virtue 
had been resistance. It therefore required the 
nicest conduct to make them discern the dif- 
ference between salutary restraint and tyrannic 
oppression. He was no monarch, bom to rule, 
and who received a nation as a patrimonial 
inheritance. It was, therefore, in vain to think 
of acting with force like the Czar Peter towards 
the Russians. It was not, indeed, consistent 
with his views of forming a free nation; but, 
had he been inclined to it, he could not have 
exeeuted such a plan. He was entirely de- 
pendent upon the people, elected by them, and 
answerable to them for his conduct. It was 
no easy matter to restrain those of whom he 
held his power. But this Paoli accomplished. 

He gradually prepared the Corsicans for the 
reception of laws, by cultivating their minds, 
and leading them, of their own accord, to de- 
sire the establishment of several regulationa. 
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of which he Ahowed them the benefit He 
foanded an aniTenity at Corte; and was at 
great pains to have proper schools, for the in- 
stniction of children, in every village of the 
kingdom. 

The last step he took was to induce the 
Corsicans to apply themselves to agriculture, 
eommeree, and other civil occupations. War 
had entirely ruined industry in the island. It 
had given the Ck>rsicans a contempt for the 
arts of peace, so that they thought nothing 
worthy of their attention but arms and mili- 
tary achievements. The great and valorous 
actions which many of them had performed, 
gave them a certain pride; which disdained 
all meaner and more inglorious occupation. 
Heroes could not submit to sink down into 
plain peasants. Their virtue was not so per- 
fect as that of the ancient Romans, who could 
return from the triumphs of victory to follow 
their ploughs. 

From these causes the country was in dan- 
ger of being entirely uncultivated, and the 
people of becoming a lawless and ungovernable 
rabble of bandittL 

Paoli therefore set himself seriously to guard 
against this; and by degrees brought the Cor- 
sicans to look upon labour with less aversion, 
80 as at least to provide themselves sufficiently 
in food and clothing, and to carry on a little 
oommeroe. 

His administration in every respect was 
such, that from being rent into factions, the 
nation became firm and united; and had not 
France again interposed, the Corsican heroes 
would long ere now have totally driven the 
Genoese from the island. 

I gave Paoli the character of my revered 
friend Kr. Samuel Johnson. I have often 
regretted that illustrious men, such as huma- 
nity produces a few times in the revolution of 
many ages, should not see each other; and 
when such arise in the same age, though at 
the distance of half the globe, I have been as- 
tonished how they could forbear to meet. 

"As steel sharpeneth steel, so doth a man 
the countenance of his friend," says the wise 
monarch. What an idea may we not form of 
an interview between such a scholar and philo- 
sopher as Mr. Johnson, and such a legislator 
and general as Paoli! 

I repeated to Paoli several of Mr. Johnson's 
sayings, so remarkable for strong sense and 
original humour. I now recollect these two. 

When I told Mr. Johnson that a certain 
author affected in conversation to maintain 
that there was no distinction between virtue 
and vice, he said, "Why sir, if the fellow 



does not think as he speaks, he is lying; and 
I see not what honour he can propose to him- 
self from having the character of a liar. But 
if he does really think that there is no distlnc* 
tion between virtue and vice, why sir, when 
he leaves our houses let ns count our spoons." 

Of modem infidels and innovators he said, 
"Sir, these are all vain men, and will gratify 
themselves at any expense. Truth will not 
afford sufficient food to their vanity; so thej 
have betaken themselves to error. Truth, sir, 
is a cow which will yield such people no mora 
milk, and so they are gone to milk the bull." 

I felt an elation of mind to see Paoli delighted 
with the sayings of Mr. Johnson, and to hear 
him translate them with Italian energy to the 
Corsican heroes. 

I repeated Mr. Johnson's sayings as nearly 
as I could in his own peculiar forcible language, 
for which prejudiced or little critics have taken 
upon them to find fault with him. He is above 
making any answer to them, but I have found 
a sufficient answer in a general remark in one 
of his excel lent papers. ' ' Difference of thoughts 
will produce difference of language. He that 
thinks with more extent than another will 
want words of larger meaning."^ 

I hope to be pardoned for this digression, 
wherein I pay a just tribute of veneration and 
gratitude to one from whose writings and con- 
versation I have received instructions of which 
I experience the value in every scene of my life. 

During Paoli's administration, there have 
been few laws made in Corsica. He mentioned 
one which he has found very efficacious in 
curbing the vindictive spirit of the Corsicans. 
There was among the Corsicans a most dreadful 
species of revenge, called " Vendetta trasversa. 
Collateral revenge," which Petrus Cymnns 
candidly acknowledges. It was this. If a 
man had received an injury, and could not find 
a proper opportunity to be revenged on his 
enemy personally, he revenged himself on one 
of his enemy's relations. So barbarous a prac* 
tice was the source of innumerable assassina- 
tions. Paoli, knowing that the point of honour 
was everything to the Corsicans, opposed it to 
the progress of the blackest of crimes, fortified 
by long habits. He made a law by which it 
was provided, that this collateral revenge should 
not only be punished with death, as ordinary 
murder, but the memory of the offender should 
be disgraced for ever by a pillar of infamy. 
He also had it enacted that the same statute 
should extend to the violators of an oath of re- 
conciliation once made. 

» Idler, No. 70. 
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By thns combating a vice ao deatructire, he 
has, by a kind of shock of opposite passions, 
reduced the fiery Corsicana to a state of mild- 
ness, and he assured me that they were now 
all fully sensible of the equity of that law. 

Paoli, though never familiar, has the moat 
perfect ease of behaviour. This is a mark of 
a real great character. The distance and re- 
serve which some of our modem nobility afiect, 
is because nobility is now little else than a name 
in comparison of what it was in ancient times. 
In ancient times, noblemen lived at their 
country seats, like princes, in hospitable gran- 
deur. They were men of power, and every 
one of them could bring hundreds of followers 
into the field. They were then open and afiTa- 
ble. Some of our modem nobility are so anx- 
ious to preserve an appearance of dignity 
which they are sensible cannot bear an exa- 
mination, that they are afraid to let you comt 
near them. Paoli is not so. Those about 
him come into his apartments at all hours, 
wake him, help him on with his clothes, are 
perfectly free from restraint; yet they know 
their distance, and awed by his real greatness, 
never lose their respect for him. 

Though thus easy of access, particular care 
is taken against such attempts upon the life 
of the illustrious chief as he has good reason 
to apprehend from the Genoese, who have so 
often employed assassination merely in a poli- 
tical view, and who would gain so much by 
assat)sinating Paoli. A certain number of 
soldiers are continually on guard upon him; 
and as still closer guards, he has some faithful 
Corsican dogs. Of these five or six sleep, some 
in his chamber, and some at the outside of the 
chamber-door. He treats them with great 
kindness, and they are strongly attached to 
him. They are extremely sagacious, and know 
all his friends and attendants. Were any per- 
son to approach the general during the dark- 
ness of the night, they would instantly tear 
him in pieces. 

Having dogs for his attendants, is another 
circumstance about Paoli similar to the heroes 
of antiquity. Homer represents Telemachus 
ao attended. 

Two dogs a fldthiUl gosrd attend behind. 

But the description given of the fiunily of 
Patroclus applies better to Paoli 

Nine Uif» dogi domestio at Us board. 

Mr. Pope, in his notes on the second book of 
the Odys$ey, is much pleased with dogs being 
introduced, as it furnishes an agreeable instance 
of ancient simplicity. He obaervea that Yiigil 



thought this circumstance worthy of his imita- 
tion, in describing old Bvander. So we read 
of Syphax, general of the Numidians, "Syphaz 
inter duos canes stans, Scipionem appellavit. 
Syphax, standing between two dogs, called to 
Scipio." 

Talking of courage, he made a very just dis- 
tinction between constitutional courage and 
courage from reflection. "Sir Thomas More, 
said he, would not probably have mountei^a 
breach so well as a sergeant who had never 
thought of death. But a sergeant would not 
on a scaffold have shown the calm resolution 
of Sir Thomas More." 

On this subject he told me a very remarkable 
anecdote, which happened during the last war 
in Italy. At the siege of Tortona, the com- 
mander of the army which lay before the town 
ordered Carew, an Irish officer in the service of 
Kaples, to advance with a detachment to a 
particular post. Having g^ven his orders, he 
whispered to Carew. "Sir, I know yon to be 
a gallant man. I have therefore put you upon 
this duty. I tell yon in confidence, it is certain 
death for you alL I place you there to make 
the enemy spring a mine below you.** Carew 
made a bow to the general, and led on his men 
in silence to the dreadful post. He there stood 
with an undaunted countenance, and having 
called to one of the soldiers for a draught of 
wine, " Here, said he, I drink to all those who 
bravely fall in battle." Fortunately at that 
instant Tortona capitulated, and Carew escaped. 
But he had thus a full opportunity of displaying 
a rare instance of determined intrepidity. 

The last day which I spent with Paoli ap- 
peared of inestimable value. I thought him 
more than usually great and amiable, when I 
was upon the eve of parting from him. The 
night before my departure, a little incident 
happened which showed him in a moat agree- 
able light. When the servants were bringing 
in the dessert after supper, one of them chanced 
to let fall a plate of walnuts. Instead of flying 
into a passion at what the man could not help, 
Paoli said with a smile, "No matter;" and 
turning to me, " It is a good sign for you, sir, 
Tempus est spargere nuces. It is time to scatter 
walnuts. It is a matrimonial omen : You must 
go home to your own country, and marry some 
fine woman whom you really like. I shall re- 
joice to hear of it" 

This was a pretty allusion to the Roman 
ceremony at weddings, of scattering walnuts. 
So Virgirs Damon says: 

Mopie noTM iadde ftoei : tibi duoitor uxor. 
BpMgs mazito nnoes: tibi deMiit Hetperns Ootam. 
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Thy bride oomet forth! begin the feetii] riteel 
The walnate suww! prepare the naptial ligfatel 
O coTied buftband, now thy bliet ie nigh! 
Behold for thee bright Beeper moante the akyl 

Wabtom. 

 

When I again asked Paoli if it was possible 
for me in any way to show him my great respect 
and attachment, he replied, "Ricordatevi che 
lo vi sia amico, e scrivetemL Remember that 
I am your friend, and write to me." I said 
1% hoped that when he honoured me with a 
letter, he would write not only as a comman- 
der, but as a philosopher and a man of letters. 
He took me by the hand, and said, "As a 
friend. " I dare not transcribe from my private 
notes the feelings which I had at this interview. 
I should perhaps appear too enthusiastic. I 
took leave of Paoli with regret and agitation, 
not without some hopes of seeing him again. 
From having known intimately so exalted a 
character, my sentiments of humafi nature 
were raised, while, by a sort of contagion, I 
felt an honest ardour to distinguish myself, 
and be useful as far as my situation and abili- 
ties would allow; and I was, for the rest of my 
life, set free from a slavish timidity in the 
presence of great men, for where shall I find a 
man greater than Paoli? 



THE LADY'S LOOKING-GLASS. 

IN IMITATIOir or A OBSSK IDTLLIUM. 
BT MATTHSW FBIOB. 

Celja and I the other day 
Walk'd o'er the sand-hills to the sea : 
The setting sun adom'd the coast, 
His beams entire, his flerceness lost : 
And on the surface of the deep, 
The winds lay only not asleep : 
The nymph did like the scene appear, 
Serenely pleasant, oalmly fair: 
Soft fell her words, as flew the air. 
With secret joy I heard her say, 
That she would never miss one day 
A walk so fine, a sight so gay. 

But, oh the change ! the winds grow high; 
Impending tempests charge the sky; 
The lightning flies ; the thunder roars; 
And big waves lash the frighten'd shores. 
Struck with the horror of the sight. 
She turns her head, and wings her fli^t; 
And trembling vows, she'll ne'er again 
Approach the shore, or view the main. 

Once more at least look back, said I ; 
Thyself in that large glass descry : 
When thou art in good humour drest; 
When gentle reason rules thy breast; 



Tbe sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half so bright as thee: 
*TiB then, that with delight I rove 
Upon the boundless depth of love ; 
I bless my chain ; I hand my oar; 
Nor think on all I left on shore. 

But when vain doubt, and groundless fear 
Do that dear foolish bosom tear; 
When the big lip, and wat'ry eye 
Tell me, the rising storm is nigh: 
'Til then, thou art yon angry main, 
Deform'd by winds, and dash'd by rain; 
And the poor lailor, that must try 
Its fury, labours less than I. 

Shipwreck'd, in vain to land I make : 
While love and fate still drive me back: 
Foro*d to dote on thee thy own way, 
I chide thee first, and then obey. 
Wretched when from thee, vex'd when nig^ 
I with thee, or without thee, die. 



LORD CHESTERFIELD AND 
LORD CHATHAM. 

[Walter Savage Laador, bom at Ipel^ Oonrt. Wap> 
wiokihixe, 80th January, 1770 ; died 17th September, 
1M4. Poet, eoldier, phfloeopher, eeMjiet, and oritia 
Hitprinoipal work* are: 0«6incf, a poem; Omni JmUom, 
a tragedy; /dfjrttica Heroiea: Imoffbuarjf Oonvenatiom of 
UUtarjf ifm, fieotefmai, «te. (tnm which we quote); 
Ptridu and At^patia; CiUUiim CMd Bxamimatum <^ 
Skaktptart Jor SkeepHtaaling ; The PaUamtnm mud 
Ptntalogw: Andna oflhmgarp, and Otovaam nfNajiia, 
dnonae; Tkt HelUniet; Lettencifan Anuriean; La$l Fruit 
^an <Hd Tree; Dry Btieke FagtiUd; Ae. 4c. Of the 
Ima^finjary Cotaereation* the Bdxnhurffii Eemew eeje: 
** In theee hnndred and twenty-flve dialognee— making 
aUowanoe for every ■hortoomiuK or eaceia— the meet 
fkmiHar and the most angnst ahapee of the past are r»- 
animsted with vifour, grace, and beantj.] 



It is true, my lord, we have not always been 
of the same opinion, or, to use a better, truer, 
and more significant expression, of the same 
9ide in politics; yet I never heard a sentence 
from your lordship which I did not listen to 
with deep attention. I understand that you have 
written some pieces of admonition and advice 
to a young relative: they are mentioned as 
being truly excellent I wish I could have 
profited by them when I was composing mine 
<m a similar occasion. 

CHATHAM. 

My lord, you certainly would not have done 
it even supposing they contained, which I am 
far from believing, any topics that could have 
escaped your penetrathig view of manners and 
morals: for your lordship and I set out 
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divenely from the very threshold. Let us 
then rather hope that what we hare written, 
with an equally good intention, may prodaoe 
its due effect; which indeed, I am afraid, may 
be almost as doubtful, if we consider how 
ineffectual were the cares and exhortations, 
and even the daily example and high renown, 
of the most zealous and prudent men, on the 
life and conduct of their children and disciples. 
Let us however hope the best rather than fear 
the worst, and believe that there never was a 
right thing done or a wise one spoken in vain, 
although the fruit of them may not spring up in 
the place designated or at the time expected. 

CHISTBBFISLa 

Pray, if I am not taking too great a free- 
dom, give me the outline of your plan. 

CHATHAM. 

Willingly, my lord: but since a greater man 
than either of us has laid down a more com- 
prehensive one, containing all I could bring 
forward, would it not be preferable to consult 
it? I differ in nothing from Locke, unless it 
be that I would recommend the lighter as well 
as the graver part of the ancient classics, and 
the constant practice of Imitating them in early 
youth. This is no change in the system, and 
no laiger an addition than a woodbine to a 
■acred grove. 

0H18TEBFIBLIX 

I do not admire Mr. Locke. 

OHATHAX. 

Nor I: he is too simply grand for admira- 
tion: I contemplate and revere him. Squally 
deep and dear, he is both philosophically and 
grammatically the most elegant of Snglish 
writers. 



If I expressed by any motion of limb or feature 
my surprise at this remark, your lordship I 
hope wJJl pardon me a slight and involuntary 
transgression of my own precept. I must 
entreat you, before we move a step further in 
our inquiry, to inform me whether I am really 
to consider him, in style, the most elegant of 
our prose authors. 

ohathail' 

Tour lordship is capable of forming an opin- 
ion on this point, certainly no less correct than 
mine. 



Pray assist me. 



OHATHAM. 

Education and grammar are surely the two 
driest of all subjects on which a conversation can 
turn: yet, if the ground is not promiscuously 
sown, if what ought to be clear is not covered, 
if what ought to be covered is not bare, and, 
above all, if the plants are choice ones, we may 
spend a few moments on it not unpleasantly. 
It appears then to me, that elegance in prose 
composition is mainly this: a just admission 
of topics and of words; neither too many nor 
too few of either; enough of sweetness in the 
sound to induce us to enter and sit still; enough 
of illustration and reflection to change the 
posture of our minds when they would tire; 
and enough of sound matter in the complex 
to repay us for our attendance. I could per- 
haps be more logical in my definition, and 
more concise; but am I at a[l erroneous? 

CHESTXBFISLD. 

I see not that you are. 

CHATHAM. 

My ear is well satisfied with Locke; I find 
nothing idle or redundant in him. 

CHISTBBFIXLD. 

But, in the opinion of you graver men, would 
not some of his principles lead too &r? 

CHATHAM. 

The danger is that few will be led by them 
far enough: most who b^n with him stop 
short, and, pretending to find pebbles in their 
shoes, throw themselves down upon the ground 
and complain of their guide. 

CHBSTBBFIBLD. 

What then can be the reason why Plato, so 
much less intelligible, is so much more quoted 
and applauded? 

CHATHAM. 

The difficulties we never try are no difficul- 
ties to us. Those who are upon the summit of 
a mountain know in some measure its altitude, 
by comparing it with all objects around; but 
those who stand at the bottom and never 
mounted it, can compare it with few only, and 
with those imperfectly. Until a short time 
ago I could have conversed more fluently about 
Plato than I can at present: I had read all the 
titles to his dialogues and several scraps of 
commentary; these I have now forgotten, and 
am indebted to long attacks of the gout for 
what I have acquired instead. 
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THE BETUBN OF SPBIKCL 



A rery weren lehooliiutfter! I bope he 
sOowB ft long racatioo. 



Barere be it indeed^ and althon^ lie aeU no 
example of regnlarity, he ezaeta law obaerr- 
aneea and teaehea manj thinga. Wiihoni him 
I ahoold hare had Iom patienee, lev learning, 
lev reflection, lev leianie; in ahori, leaaof ererj- 
ihing boi of aleep. 



Locke, from a deficiency of fanej* ia not 
likdy to attract »o many liatenera aa Plato. 

OBATlUlf. 

And yet ooeaaioiially hia langnage ia both 
flutaphorical and rich in imagea. In fact, all 
oar great philoaophera hare alao thia property 
in a wonderfol degree. Not to speak of the 
derotional, in whose writings one might ex- 
pect it, we find it abnndantly in Bacon, not 
aptfingly In Hobbea; the next to him in range 
of inqni^ and potency of intellect. And what 
wonld yon think, my lord, if yon diaoorered in 
the reoorda of Newton a sentence in the spirit 
ef flhaksiwamT 



I shonld look upon it as upon a wonder, not 
to say a miracle: Newton, like Barrow, had no 
Mling or respect for poetry. 

OEATHAIC. 

His words are these: 

" I don't know what I may seem to the 
world; but aa to myself I seem to hare been 
only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and 
direrting myself in now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordi- 
nary, whilst the great ocean of Tmth lay all 
ftsdiieoTered before me." 



THE EETFRN 07 SPBIKO. 



Svrely Natnn, who had giren him the rol- 
nmea of her greater mysteries to nnseal; who 
had bent over him and taken his hand, and 
tanght him to decipher the characters of her 
sacred language ; who had lifted np beforo him 
her glorions TeU, higher than eyer yet for 
mortal, that she might impress her features 
and her fondness on his heart, threw it back 
wholly at these words, and gaaed npon him 
with aa mneh admiration as ever he had gaced 
QponlMr. 



[Alfani CesBiB^bMt, horn »t Plmiwuiid, DamftlM- 
diim,1786:diBdinLoiMloa,»tliOetolwr.l84S. Fbet, 
nowMKi,modmmodSaamamwtkbK. HAipriM^iidwochi 
an: Sir Mammdmke Maxmdt, • dnnatio piMm; TVo- 
ditiommrf Taim •f tke Pmmmlrf: Lmd Meldn: Mr Mi- 
ckmd Scatt: Pmml Jomm; Tke Mmid t^Bhmr,- 
8omg$ of8e*4iami^ ■n<iknt and modMn 
PaimUn, SeulpUnrt, and ArdtiUdU: Biegraplneul 
OHOeal HiMaiy of tkt UUntUrt i^tkt ImA Vi/tg !• 
(18»); Tlu W9rt$ ^Mobert Bueru: and Tk€ Uft^Bt 

JI^Vp^WSv WW VvKV^g I 

Osnld winter is awa', my lore. 

And spring is in her prime; 
The breath of Hearen stin a' to life. 

The graashoppen to chime. 
The birds canna CMitain tbemael's 

Upon the spronttng tree, 
Bat loadlie, londlie sing of love: 

A theme which pleaseth me. 

The blackbird ii a pawky loon. 

An' kens the gate of loye ; 
Fa' weel the sleekit maris kens 

The melting lilt maon move. 
The gowdipink woes in gentle note, 

And erer singeth he, 
Come here, oome here, my spooasl dame I— - 

A theme which pleaseth me. 

What says the sangster rose-linnet? 

His breast b beating hi|^ 
Oome here, come here, my niddie mate. 

The way of Iotc to try ! 
The lavrock calls his f redded mate 

Frse near the sun's ee-bree, 
Hake on the knowe our nest, my love I — 

A theme which pleaseth me. 

nie hares hae brought forth twins, my loTe^ 

See has the cushat doo; 
nie raven croaks a softer way, 

Hia sooty love to woo : 
And nought but love, love breathes around 

Free hedge, frae field, and tree. 
Soft whispering love to Jeanie's heart : 

A theme which pleaseth me. 

lassie ! is thy heart mair hard 
Than mavis on the bough; 

Say, maun the hail creation wed, 

Ajid Jean remain to woo? 
Say, has the holie lowe of love 

Ne'er ligbten'd in your ee? 

1 if thou canstoa feel for pain, 
Thou art nae theme for me ! 
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THE TRUE GREATNESS OF A 
NATION. 

[Ghaxub BtJifif KB, Jnrist, itatewmm and orator, wu 
bom in Boston, January 6, 1811. After his gradnation 
Ikom Harrard Oollegain 1830, he studied Uw and was 
ftdmittwii totiie bar in 1834w Before this he had become 
•ditor of the Amnion JwrUty and subsequently he pre- 
fved for publication serenl important legal works, 
flBd was lecturer in the Law School at Harvard. In 
1861 he was elected U. 8. Senator Arom Massachusetts, 
to which office he continued to be elected until his 
death. He early became distinguished for his bold and 
Able opposition to slarecy, and for his advocacy of arbi- 
tration as a substitute fur war. Wendell Phillips says: 
** His eloquence belongs to the school of Burke, whom 
he liked to be thought to resemble, as indeed he did, in 
features. His speeches had more learning than Burke 
oared to show, but In wealth of illustration, gorgeous 
rhetoric, lofty tone, and a gigantic morality which 
treads all sophistry under foot, the resemblance was 
close.** EleTen Tolumes of his works have been pub- 
lished. He died March 11, 1874. Trom his oration in 
Boston, July 4, 1846, on Tkt 3Vim Oratidemr of Nth 
Mmm, we extract as followi:] 

The true matnesi of a nation is in those 

analities which constitute the greatness of 
le individual. It is not to be found in 
extent of territory, nor in vastness of 
population, nor in wealth ; nor in fortifica- 
tions, or armies, or navies; not in the 
phosphorescent glare of fields of battle ; not 
in cTolgothas, though covered by monu- 
ments that kiss the clouds ; for all these are 
the creatures and representatives of those 
qualities of our nature, which are unlike 
anvthing in God*s nature. 

Nor is the greatness of nations to be found 
in triumphs of the intellect alone, in litera- 
ture, learning, science or art. The polished 
Greeks, the world*s masters in the delights 
of language, and in the range of thought, 
and the commanding Romans, overawing 
the earth with their power, were little more 
than splendid savages; and the age of 
Louis XlV. of France, spanning so long a 
period of ordinary worldly magnificence, 
Ihronged by Marshals benaing under mili- 
tary laurels, enlivened bv the unsurpassed 
comedy of MoU^re, dignified bv the tragic 

Senius of Gomeille, illumined oy the splen- 
ors of Bossuet, isdegrad^lby immoralities 
that cannot be mentioned without a blush, 
by a heartlessness in comparison with which 
the ice of Nova Zembla is warm, and by a 
iBCcession of deeds of injustice not to be 
Vol. vni. 



washed out by the tears of all the recording 
angels of heaven. 

The true greatness of a nation cannot be 
in triumohs of the intellect alone. Litera- 
ture and art may widen the sphere of its 
influence ; they may adorn it j but they are 
in their nature but accessories. The true 
grandeur of humanity is in moral elevation, 
sustained, enlightened and decorated bv the 
intellect of man. The truest tokens of this 
grandeur in a state are the diffusion of the 
ereatest happiness among the neatest num- 
ber, and that passionless God-like justice 
which controls the relations of the state to 
other states, and to all the people who are 
committed to its charge. 

But war crushes with bloody heel all jus- 
tice, all happiness, all that is God-like in 
"It is," says the eloquent Robert 



man. 



Hall, " the temporary repeal of all the prin- 
ciples of virtue." True, it cannot be dis- 
guised, that there are passages in its dreary 
annals cheered by deeds of generositv ana 
sacrifice. But the virtues which shea their 
charms over its horrors are all borrowed of 
peace : the^ are emanations of the spirit of 
love which is so strong in the heart of man, 
that it survives the rudest assaults. The 
flowers of gentleness, ofkindliness, of fideli- 
ty, of humanity, which flourish in unregarded 
luxuriance in the rich meadows of peace, 
receive unwonted admiration when we diA> 
cem them in war, like violets shedding theif 
perfume on the perilous edges of the preci- 
pice, beyond the smilinjr borders of civiliza- 
tion. Uod be praised ror all the examples 
of magnanimous virtue which he has vouch- 
safed to mankind ! God be praised that the 
Roman Emperor, about to start on a distant 
expedition of war, encompassed by squad* 
rons of cavalry and by golden eagles which 
moved in the winds, stooped in his saddle 
to listen to the prayer of the humble widow 
demanding justice for the death of her son 1 
God be praised that Sydney, on the field of 
battle, gave with dying hand the cup of 
cold water to the dying soldier I That single 
act of self-forgetful sacrifice has consecrated 
the fenny field of Zutphen, far, ohl far 
beyond its battle; it has consecrated thy 
name, gallant Sydney, beyond any feat of 
thy sword, beyond any triumph of thy pen. 
. . . Let me not be told tnen of the vip 
tues of war. Let not the acts of generosity 
and sacrifice which have triumphed on its 
fields, be invoked in its defence. In the 
words of Oriental imagery, the poison* 
ous tree, though watered oy nectar, oaii 
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produce only the fniit of death I Am we 
cast oar eyes over the history of nations 
we discern with horror the succession of 
wondrous slaughters by which their pro- 
gress has been marked. As the hunter 
traces the wild beast, when pursued to his 
lair, by the drops of blood on the earth, so 
we follow man, faint, weary, and staggering 
with wounds, through the black forest of the 
past, which he has reddened with his gore. 
Oh 1 let it not be in the future ages as in 
those which we now cx>ntemplate. Let the 
l^randeur of man be discerned in the bless- 
ings which he has secured ; in the good he 
has accomplished ; in the triumphs of be- 
nevolence and justice ; in the establishment 
of perpetual peace. 



OMENS. 



[Sn HuvraEiT Datt wm hon at Ptnnnca, Oom- 
wall, England, Decembar 17, 1778. At an earlj age he 
4k|tlayed a taate for literature, eapecially fiction and 
poetry. His attention being directed to acientiflc pur- 
■uiti he soon gare eyidence of genius in that field of 
knowledge. In 1801 he went to London and became a 
lecturer at the Boyal Institution, flnom which time his 
tune and useftilneas steadily augmented. His imagina- 
tion, literary skill, and pracUcality, give a p<^ular 
Interest to his writings. He died In the prime of his 
powers, at the age of 61 yean. Oar extract is frtwi his 
Uttle tnatise on fly-fishing, entiUed flolMOMa.] 

Poid. I hope we shall have another 
^ood day to-morrow, for the clouds are red 
in the West 

Phy8, I have no doubt of it, for the red 
has a tint of purple. 

Hal, Do you know why this tint por- 
tends fine weather ? 

Phys, The air when dry, I believe, re- 
fracts more red, or heat-making rays ; and 
as dry air is not perfectly transparent they 
are again reflected in the horizon. I have 
observed generally a coppery or yellow sun- 
set to foretell rain ; but, as an indication of 
wet weather approaching, nothing is more 
certain than a halo round the moon, which 
is produced by the precipitated water ; and 
the larger the circle, the nearer the clouds, 
and, conseauently. tne more ready to fall. 

Hal. I have onen observed that the old 
proverb is correct : 

Aiaiabow la Che moralBg k the shepherd** wanlaf. 
▲ ninbow at night is the ■hephetd'k delight 

Can you explain this omen ? 



FhfS. A rainbow can only occur when 
the clouds containing, or depositing the rain 
are opposite the sun, — and in the evening 
the rainbow is in the east, and in the 
morning in the west; and as our heavy 
rains in this climate, are usually brought 
bv the westerly winds, a westerly wind in- 
dicates that the bad weather is on the road, 
by the wind, to us ; whereas the rainbow 
in the east proves that the rain in these 
clouds is passing from us. 

Poict, I have often observed that when 
the swallows fly high, fine weather is to be 
expected or continued ; but when they fly 
low, and close to the ground, rain is afmofii 
surely approaching. Can you account for 
this? 

H(d. Swallows follow the flies and gnats, 
and flies and gnats usually delight in warm 
strata of air ; and as warm air is lighter, 
and usually moister than cold air, when the 
warm strata are higher, there is less chance 
of moisture being tnrown down by them by 
mixture with cold air ; but when the warm 
and moist air is close to the surface, it is 
almost certain that as the cold air flows 
down into it, a deposition of water will take 
place. 

Poict, I have often seen sea-gulls assem- 
ble on the land, and have almost always 
observed that very stormy and rainy weatlier 
was approaching. I conclude that these 
animals, sensible of a current of air ap- 
proaching from the ocean, retire to the land 
to shelter themselves from the storm. 

Om. No such thing. The storm is 
their element ; and the little petrel enjoys 
the heaviest gale, because, living on the 
smaller sea insects, he is sure to find his 
food in the spray of a heavy wave, and you 
may see him flitting above the edge of the 
hignest surge. I l^lieve that the reason of 
this migration of the sea-gulls, and other sea- 
birds, to the land, is their security of find- 
ing food I and they may be observed at this 
time, feeding greedily on the earth worms 
and larvsB, driven out of the ground by 
severe floods ; and the fish on which they 
prey in fine weather in the sea, leave the 
sea and eo deeper in storms. The search 
after food is the principal cause why animals 
change their places. The different tribes of 
the wading birds, always migrate when rain 
is about to take place ; and I remember 
once, in Italy, having been lon^ waiting, 
in the end of March, for the arrival of the 
double snipe in the Gampagna of Rome, a 
great flight appeared on the third of April, 
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and the day after a heavy rain set in, which 
greatly interfered with my sport. The yul- 
lure, upon the same principle, follows 
armies ; and I have no doubt that the 
augury of the ancients was a good deal 
founded upon the observation of the instincts 
of birds. There are many superstitions of 
the vulgar owing to the same source. For 
anglers, in spring, it is always unlucky to 
see single magpies, but two may be always 
regarded as a favorable omen ; and the 
reason is, that in cold and stormy weather 
one magpie alone leaves the nest in search 
for food, the other remaining sitting on the 
eggs or the vounff ones ; but when the two 
go out together, it is only when the weather 
IS warm and mUd, and favorable for fish- 
ing. 

Poid, In the west of England, half a 
century ago, a particular hollow noise on 
the sea coast was referred to a spirit or eob- 
lin called Bacca, and was supposed to fore- 
tell a shipwreck: the philosopher knows 
that sound travels much faster than cur- 
rents in the air, and the sound always fore- 
told the approach of a very heavy storm, 
which seldom takes place on that wild and 
rocky coast, without a shipwreck on some 
part of its extensive shores, surrounded by 
the Atlantic. 

Phys. All the instances of omens vou 
have mentioned are founded on reason ; out 
how can yon explain such absurdities as 
Friday bemg an unlucky day, the terror of 
spilling salt, or meeting an old woman? 
I knew a man of very nigh dignity, who 
was exceedingly moved by these omens, 
and who never went out shooting without a 
bittern's claw fastened to his button-hole by 
a ribbon, which he thought insured him 
good luck. 

Poict. These, as well as the omens of 
death-watches, dreams, etc., are for the most 

Sart founded upon some accidental coinci- 
ence ; but the spilling of salt, on an uncom- 
mon occasion, mav, as I have known it, 
arise from a disposition to apoplexy, shown 
by an incipient numbness in tne hand, and 
may be a fatal symptom ; and persons dis- 
pirited by bad omens, sometimes prepare 
the way ror evil fortune ; for confidence in 
success is a great means of insuring it The 
dream of Brutus, before the field of Phar- 
salia, probably produced a species of irreso- 
lution and despondency which was the prin- 
cipal cause of his losing the battle : and I 
have heard that the illustrious sportsman to 
whom you referred just now, was always 



observed to shoot ill, because he shot care- 
lessly, afler his dispiriting omens. 

Iial, I have in life met with a few things 
which 1 found it impossible to explain, 
either b^ chance coincidences or by natural 
connections ; and I have known minds of a 
very superior class affected by them ; person; 
in the habit of reasoning deeply and pro- 
foundly. 

Phi/8, In my opinion profound mindB 
are the most likely to thinK lightly of the 
resources of human reason ; and it is the 
pert, superficial thinker who is generally 
strongest in every kind of unbehef. The 
deep philosopher sees chains of causes and 
effects so wonderfully and strangely linked 
together, that he is usually the last person 
to decide upon the impossibility of any two 
series of events being independent of each 
other; and in science, so many natural 
miracles, as it were, have been brought to 
light, such as the fall of stones from meteors 
in the atmosphere, the disarming of a thun- 
der-cloud by a metallic point, the production 
of fire from ice by a metal as white as silver, 
and the referring certain laws of motion of 
the sea to the moon, — ^that the physical 
inquirer is seldom disposed to assert, confi- 
dently, on any abstruse subjects belonrag 
to the order of natural things, and stillless 
so on those relating to the more mysterious 
relations of monu events and intellectual 
natures. 



SONNETS BY ALFIERI. 

[OouMT VnroBio Aliixbi, one of the mott emfaenl 
ItftUan poeta, wm born at Asti, Piedmont, Jan. 17, 1748. 
He oompoaed numeroiu tnic^ioe, oomediee, aatiree and 
lyric poemi. Among the moet celebrated of the trage. 
dies, an Tkgimia, OrmUt, Abd, Mary SUaH, Oelwri^^ and 
BamL He died Oct 8, 1809. Tlie following aonneti 
were translated b7 W. D. Howbua] 

HI IMAOnraS THI DlATHOVmS LAOT. 

The sad bell that wttfain my boMoi aye 

Glamon and bids me still renew my tears, 
Both Stan my senses and my soul bewray 

With wandeitng fiuitasies and cheating feani 
The gentle fbnn of her that Is bat ta*en 

A littte tnm my sight I seem to see 
At life's boom lying fldnt and pale with pain,— » 

My loTs that to these tears abandons me. 
** my own true one, tenderly she ories 

" I giieTS for thee^ Vn% that th<m wtnnsstaMgls 
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flftTe hapleif life with all thy many tighs.** 
"^Ut^J Nererl Thoagh thy bleoed steps h*Te 
taagfat 
My feet the path in all weU-dohac, s^ay I— 
At this last pMtk mine to lead the way.** 



HIB FOSTBAIT. 

Thou minor of Tencioos speech sublime^ 

What I am like in soul and body show : 
Bed hair, — ^in fkont grown somewhat thin with tima ; 

Tail stature, with an earthward head bowed low ; 
A meagre form, with two straight legs beneath ; 

An aqwct good ; white skin with eyes of bine ; 
A proper nose; fine lips and choicest teeth ; 

ytece paler than a thronM king*s in hne ; 
Now hard and bitter, yielding now and mild ; 

Malignant nerer, psssionate alway. 
With mind and heart in endlem strife embroiled ; 

Sad mostly, and then gayest of the gsy. 
Achilles now, Thenites in his turn : 
Man, art thou grsat or Tile? Die, and thou'lt learn I 

Aunnu. 



PERSONAL MANNERS OF NAPO- 
LEON L 

' (PnanB LAwrBsr, French historian and diplomatist 
was bom at Ohamb^, Savoy, in 183S. His first work 
The Omrekf and tts PMosopAsrv •/ As BigkUtiUh Om- 
mry (1867), made a marked impression, which was 
deepened t^ his subsequent wrlttngs. His great work 
is a IBatory of Napolmm L, which was left incomplete 
at the close of YoL Y^ by the death of the author, 

GraTe, reseryedi and silent as he [Napo- 
leon] was at the time of his d^but, he, now 
that he had no longer to impose any re- 
straint upon himself spoke very load and 
used many ffestures. He expressed the most 
decided and absolnte opinions with extreme 
Tolubility, and with an eloquence which 
he had created for himself, that was full of 
imagination, of glow and of fire, but that 
was also mnequal and incoherent. None 
knew better than he how to be bj times 
flattering and imperious, insinuating and 
haughty. But he had no moderation ; which- 
ever character he assumed, he assumed 
completely, as a man accustomed to 
dazzle, to subdue, to be always acting. 
He consequently easily became pompons 
when he wanted to be dignified, and ml- 



^r when he wanted to be simple, often 
introducing a harlequin trick in tne midst 
of a tirade after Talma. 

There was no doubt a powerful seduction 
in his language, but it was a kind of armed 
speech which made his interlocutor suspi- 
cious, and overwhelmed without persuad- 
ing nim. The artifice, the calculation, 
the intention of laying hold of his oppo- 
nent and drawing him along by the abun- 
dance, the accumulation, and impetuosity 
of his ideas were all too evident, and the re- 
sult was that his conversation was mostfine- 
quentlj only a long monologue. Men came 
away from the interview astonished, silenced, 
but not convinced. His natural violence 
was betrayed at every instant by vehement 
gesticulations and hasty expressions. What 
he wanted most was ease. He had none of 
the coolness, the simple and calm dignity, 
of a man who is master of himself, who 
says plainly what he means, and who knows 
what IS due to others. This sublime player 
had one great defect in his style of acting — 
he allowed the immense contempt he felt 
for humanity to be too clearly seen. The 
courtesy that gives such a charm to social 
intercourse does not depend on insinuating 
manners; it is based upon respect for 
others; and when this respect is not felt, 
the great art is to be able to feign it. 

Macaulay, in comparing Napoleon to 
GiBsar, very rightly says that Giesar was 
greatly his superior on one point, he was a 
perfect gentleman. Talleyrand wittily ex- 
pressed nearly the same thing when he 
said, ** What a pity that such a great man 
should have been so badly brought up !" 

If we may judge, not from the reports of 
his enemies, but from the disclosures of his 
most faithful and devoted servitors. Napo- 
leon treated those who were admitted into 
his intimacy with a familiarity that no man 
who had any self-respect would have tol- 
erated for a minute. Meneval, his former 
secretary, represents him as pulling the ears 
of his interlocutors, sometimes hard enough 
to make the blood flow, giving them a slap 
on the cheek, at times even sitting down on 
their knees. These acts of graciousness 
were marks of special kindness with him, 
and men of the highest rank were proud of 
such tokens of his favor. Such habits 
were calculated to produce stiffness in his 
manners with strangers. He was too fami« 
liar when he wished to please, and too 
stiffly declamatory when he wished to com 
mand respect. 
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FBIAB THOMAS AND HIS REFORM- 
ING CRUSADE. 

pkramnmAif 9 vm MoirnBBUR, the oelebrated ebroni- 
tler, WM bcnrn ftt OMubrai mbont ISQO, and died July 20, 
1463. He wrote a chronicle of the history of Trance 
from the year 1400 (where Froiaaert atope) to 1444.] 

In this year, a friar called Thomas 
Gonecte, a native of Brittany, and of the 
Carmelite order, was much celebrated 
through parts of Flanders, the Tournesis, 
Artois, Cambresis. Temois, in the countries 
of Amiens and Ponthieu, for his preach- 
ings. In those towns where it was known 
he intended to preach, the chief burghers 
and inhabitants nad erected for him in the 
handsomest sauare, a large scaffold, orna- 
mented with the richest cloths and tapes- 
tries, on which was placed an altar, whereon 
he said mass, attended by some monks of 
his order, and his disciples. The greater 
part of these last followed him on foot 
wherever he went, he himself riding on a 
small mule. 

Having said mass on this platform, he 
then preached long sermons, blaming the 
vices and sins of each individual, more es- 
pecially those of the clergy. In like man- 
ner he blamed greatly the noble ladies, and 
all others who dressed their heads in so 
ridiculous a manner, and who expended 
such large sums on the luxuries of apparel. 
He was so vehement against them that no 
woman thus dressed dared to apoear in his 
presence ; for he was accustomed, when he 
saw any of them with such dress, to ex- 
cite the little boys to torment and plasrue 
them, giving them certain days of pardon 
for 80 doing, and which he said he had the 
power of granting. He ordered the boys to 
shout after them, Au henniUf au hennin I* 
even when the ladies were departed from 
him and from hearing his invectives ; and 
the boys, pursuing them, endeavored to 
pull down these monstrous head-dresses, 
so that the ladies were forced to seek shel- 
ter in places of safety. These cries caused 
many tumults between those who raised 
them and the servants of the ladies. 

Friar Thomas, nevertheless, continued 
his abuse and invectives so loudly, that no 
woman with high head-dresses any longer 

*ilu htnnin. This waa the name given by the 
preaeher to ihoee ridicnlooa ooloaaal head-dreaaee 
worn by the ladlea in the fifteenth oentuy. 



attended his sermons, but dressed in caps 
somewhat like those worn by peasante, 
and people of low decree. The ladies of 
rank, on their return mm these sermons, 
were so much ashamed, by the abusive ex- 
pressions of the preacher, that the greater 
part laid aside their head-dresses, and wore 
such as those of nuns. But tnis reform 
lasted not long, for like as snails, when any 
one passes by them, draw in their horns, 
and when all danger seems over put them 
forth again, — so these ladies, shortly ailer 
the preacher had quitted their country, for- 
getful of his doctrine and abuse, began to 
resume their former colossal head-dresses, 
and wore them even higher than before. 

Friar Thomas, however, acquired very 
great renown in the towns wherein he 
preached, from all ranks of people, for the 
boldness and justness of his remonstrances, 
more especially for those addressed to the 
clergy. He was received wherever he went 
with as much respect and reverence by the 
nobles, clergy, and common people, as if 
he had been an apostle of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, sent from neaven to earth. He was 
followed by multitudes of people, and his 
mule was led by knights, or those of high 
rank, on foot to the house wherein he was 
to lodge, which was commonly that of the 
richest bureher in the town ; and his disci« 

Eles, of wnom he had many, were distri- 
uted among the best houses ; for it was 
esteemed a great favour when one of them 
lodged in the house of any individual. 

When Friar Thomas arrived at his lodg- 
ings, he retired to a private chamber, and 
would not be visited by any but those of the 
family, except for a few moments. At the 
conclusion of his sermons, he earnestly ad- 
monished the audience, on the damnation 
of their souls and on pain of excommuni- 
cation, to bring to him whatever backgam- 
mon-boards, chess-boards, ninepins, or other 
instruments for gamcH of amusement, they 
might possess. In like manner did he 
order the women to bring their hennins,— 
and having caused a great fire to be light- 
ed in front of his scaffold, he threw all 
these things into it. . . At his sermons 
he divided the women from the men by a 
cord ; for he said he had observed some sly 
doings between them when he was preach- 
ing. He would not receive any money 
himself, nor permit any of the preachers 
who attended him to do so, but was satis- 
fied if presents were made to him of rich 
[church ornaments, if his disciples were 
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elotlied, and his own ezpenies paid. The 
people were verj happy in thas gratifying 
iijm. Many persons of note, in the con- 
yiction that to serre him would be a pions 
act, beliering him to be a prudent and holy 
man, followed him eyerywbere, deserting 
their parents, wives, chiUren, homes. In 
this namber was the Lord d'Antoittg, and 
some others of the nobili^. 



HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 

[GMTft Htaiy ht/wm, bom In London, 18th April, 
1817. PhUoM»|)lier, Uogn^her, and ocHie. Hii works 
■n: U^ ^ Mobofkrtt: O^mUt mh mpk p tf ike 
Seintem; l%t Spmniik Jhwma: Ijoijf d» Yoffe and 
Galdoion: BiograpMeal Uigtor^ a/ FUlMopkp; SttaUt 
Hhtdiu; PkytM»ggofOommtonli^/€: BhtMninAwiimal 
Lift; JritMU^ ft ehi^pUr froiD the hlrtor/ ot loftoDoa; 
HUioty ^ PkihttpMf fnm ThaUa te CcmU: On tks 
SpiiuA Cord UM a Omln af AhmoMou «imI FolttiMi, ft 
pftpOT md boforo tho Britii^ Awodrtion te the Ad- 
TftDoenMnt of SeUnoe; Th* Ntrwrnt l^ftttm; Bantkarptt 
and JloM, BLandu, wni VioUt^ two oorob; Tkt Ifebk 
Heart, ft tnfedy; aikl 73U Lift and Worki vf Oo«mt, 
tnm which wo quote *' A man fUthftd and Ufo-like 
biofimpby than this we ha^e laiely nad. Tlie iBOfe 
of the Uvinf man la pneented with rnneh iklll and mooh 
oandonr. Mr. Lowee epeake often of the " numjaided- 
neoi of Ooeihe," and he ahowa hia weak aidea and daric 
ddea aa weU as hia great and brilliant onei."—l«f0ury 
Omaetie. Mr. Lewee waa for nTeral yean the literaiy 
editor of the UaiUr, In 18S6 he iM&nded the Fori- 
mifkilg Keviem, ■• died In 1878.] 

The plessnrs erery one finds in making 
acqoaintance with the original stories from 
which Shakspears created hiBmsryelloas plays. 
Is the plearars of detecting how genius can 
improTs upon the merest hint, and how with 
its own vital forces it converts lifeless material 
into immortal life. This plessare also carries 
the conviction that there is no lack of subjects 
for an artist, if he have but the eye to see them. 
It shows us that great poets are not accustomed 
to cast about for subjects worthy of treatment; 
on the contrary, the merest hint is enough to 
form the nucleus of a splendid work : a random 
phrase will kindle a magnificent conception. 

Very like the material offered by Bandello 
to Shakspeare is the material ofl^ered to Goethe 
by the old narrative^ from which he created 

<Da« XMCAJK^ Oem gegm die B^iU^wgUehm Smt- 
ffranUn. Dae Ut: kmru unA wahrkaJKffe MrUtidtm§ wk 
dimlben in der Qri^idi JUum PlauUehen Retidnu BUM 
ang*k(nnmen, au/genommen, und venorgti, aueh wot an 
und Vim viden dentlben OvJtet geeehen w»uf gthOnt worden. 
Loipdg: 1731 



one of the most faultless of modem poemn 
Herein we learn how a rich and important 
citixen of AltmUh! has in vain tried to persuade 
his 8on to marry. The Saltsborg emigrants 
psss through the town, and among them the 
son finds "a maiden who pleases him right 
well ; " he inquires after her family and bring- 
ing up, and as all he hears is satisfactory, 
away he hies to his father, declaring that un- 
lem this Saltshnrg maiden be given him, he 
will remain unmarried all his lifei The father, 
aided by the pastor, tries to persuade him from 
soch a resolution. But their efforts being 
vain, the pastor advises the fiiiher to give his 
consent, which is donsi Away goes the son to 
the maiden, and asks her if she is willing to 
enter his father's domestic service. She ac- 
cepts, snd is presented to the fSather. But he, 
ignorant of his son's rum, and believing he sees 
before him the betrothed, asks her whether she 
is fond of his son. The maiden thinks they 
are laughing at her, but on learning that they 
are serious in wishing her to belong to the 
family, declares herself quite ready, and draws 
from her bosom a purse containing 200 ducata, 
which she hands to her brid^room ss her 
dowry. 

This &■ the story oat of which grew Hermann 
und Dorothea. An ordinary story, in which 
the poet alone could see a poem ; what he hns 
seen, every reader of German literaturo well 
knows; and those to whom the poem is un- 
known must be content with the fi>nowing 
analysis. 

The epoch Is changed to that of the French 
Revolution. The emigrants are driven fW>m 
home by political events. The scene is on the 
right side of the Rhine. The streets of a quiet 
little village are noisy with unaccustomed 
movement; every one is crowding to see the 
sad procession of emigrants passing through, 
in the heat and dust of a summer sftemoon. 
Mine Host of the Golden Lion, sitting at his 
doorway, marvels at such curiosity, but ap- 
plauds the active benevolence of his wife, who 
has sent their son with linen, food and drink, 
to bestow upon the sufferen, " for to give is the 
duty of those who have." 

And now aro seen returning some of the 
curioua See how dusty their shoes! and how 
their faces are burning! They come back wip- 
ing the perapiration from their glowing faces; 
the old couple rojoice at having sat quiet at 
home, contenting themselves with what will be 
told them of the sight. Sura enough, here 
comes the psstor, and with him the apothecary; 
seating themselves on the wooden bench, they 
shake the dust off their shoes, and fan their 
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boi faces with their handkerehiefk They nar- 
rate what they have seen; and mine hoet, aigh- 
ing, hopes hie eon will oyertake the emigrantSi 
and give them what has been sent Bat the heat 
saggests te him that they shoald retire into the 
cool back parlour, and, oat of the way of the 
flieSy refresh themselyee with a bottle of Rhine- 
wine. There, over the wine, mine host ex- 
presses his wish to see his son married. This 
is the whole of the first canto; and yet, slight 
as the material is, the wonderfal objective 
treatment gives it sabstance. The fresh air of 
the country breathes from the verse. 

In the second canto Hermann appears before 
his father and frienda The pastor's quick eye 
detects that he is returned an altered man. 
Hermann relates how he accomplished his mis- 
sion. Overtaking the emigrants^ he fell in 
with a cart drawn by oxen, wherein lay a poor 
woman beside the infant to which she had just 
given birth. Treading the oxen was a maiden, 
who came towards him with the calm con- 
fidence of a generous soul, and begged his aid 
for the poor woman whom she had just assisted 
in her travaiL Touched with pity, and feeling 
at once that this maiden was the best person to 
distribute justly the aid he had brought, Her- 
mann gave it all into her hands. They parted, 
she gratefully pursuing her sad jonmey, he 
thoughtfully returning home. Love has leaped 
into his heart, and, by the light of his smile, 
the pastor sees he is an altered man. 

On hearing his tale, the apothecary hugs 
himself with the consolation of not having wife 
and children to make him anxious in these 
anxious times; *'the single man escapes the 
easiest." But Hermann reproves him, asking, 
"Is it well that a man should feel himeelf 
alone in joy and sorrow, not understanding 
how to share these joys and sorrows? I never 
was so willing to marry as to-day ; for msny a 
good maiden needs the protection of a husband, 
and many a man needs the bright consolation 
of a wife, in the shadow of misfortune." 
Hereupon the father, smiling, exclaims, ''I 
hear you with pleasure ; such a sensible word 
you have seldom uttered." And his mother 
also applauds him, referring to her marriage as 
an example. Memory travels back com- 
placently to the day of her betrothal. It was 
in the midst of misfortune — a fire had destroyed 
all their property— but in that hour of misfor- 
tane their union was decided. The father 
here breaks in, and says the story is true, but 
evidently wishes to warn his son from any 
imitation of bis own venture. With admir- 
able art and humour his fatherly anxiety is 
depicted. He married a girl who had nothing 



when he himself had nothing; bat now, when 
he is old and well to do in the world, this idea 
of beginning life upon no solid foundation of 
fortune is alarming to him. He paints the 
difflcnlties of keeping house, the advantsges 
of fortune, and concludes with a decisive inti- 
mation to Hermann that he expects a rich 
danghter-in-law to be brought into the house. 
He indicates the daughters of a rich neighbour, 
and wishes Hermann to select one. But Her- 
mann has not only a new love in his heart, 
he has an old repugnance to these rich neigh- 
bours, who mocked his simplicity, and ridiculed 
him because he was not as familiar with the 
personages of an opera as they were. This 
enrages his father, who upbraids him for being 
a mere pessant without ealtnre, and who 
angrily declares he will have no peasant-girl 
brought into the house as his daughter^in-laW, 
but a girl who can play the piano, and who can 
draw around her the finest people of the town. 
Hermann, in silenee, quits the room; and 
thus closes the second canto. 

The third canto carries on the story. Mine 
host continues his ang^ eloquence. It is his 
opinion that the son should always rise higher 
in the social scale than the father : for what 
would become of the house, or the nation, 
without this constant progress? "Ton are 
always uiynst to your son," replies the mother, 
"and thus frustrate your own wishes. We 
must not hope to form children after our 
notions. As Qod has given them us, so must 
we have them and love them, bring them up 
as best we can, and let them have their own 
disposition. For some have this and others 
that gift. One is happy in one way, another 
in another. I won't have my Hermann abused. 
He is an excellent creature. But with daily 
snubbing and blame you crush his spirit" 
And away she goes to seek her son. '* A won- 
derful race the women," says the host, smiling, 
as his wife departs, "just like children. They 
all want to live after their own fashion, and 
yet be praised and caressed ! " The old apothe- 
cary, carrying out the host*s argument respect- 
ing the continual improvement of one's station, 
happily displays his character by a speech of 
quiet humour, describing his own anxiety to 
improve the appearance of his house, and how 
he has always been hindered by the fear of the 
expense. The contrast of characters in this 
poem is of the finest and sharpest: mother and 
father, pastor and apothecary, all stand before 
us in distinctive, yet unobtrusive individuality, 
such as only the perfection of art achieves. 

In the fourth canto, the mother seeks her 
son. The description of this searrii is a strike 
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ingly simple in its haadling; written in 
obyioae imitation of Homer, and yet praMrr- 
ing throughout the most modem eoloar and 
aentiment Of all idylls, it is the most traly 
idyllic. Of all poems deiMnribing oonntry life 
and country people, it is the most truthful; 
and on comparing it with Theocritus or V iigil, 
with Gnarini or Tasso, with Florian or Delille, 
with Oesner or Thomson, the critic will note 
with interest its absence of poetic omamenta- 
tioQ, its freedom from all "idealisation.'' Its 
peasants are not such as have been fashioned 
in I>resden china, or hnve solicited the palette 
of Lancret and Watteau ; but are as true as 
poetry can represent them. The characters 
are wonderfully drawn, with a few decaiTS 
unobtrusive touches. Shakspeare himself is 
not more dramatic in the presentation of char- 
acter. The host, his wife, the pastor, the old 
cautious apothecary, stand before ns in all 
their humours. Hermann, the stalwart pea- 
sant, frank, simple, and Shy, and I>orothea, 
the healthy, ailbctionate, robust, simple peasant 
girl, are ideal characters in the best sense, vis. 
in the purity of nature. Those "ideal pea- 
sants" with Grecian features and irreproach- 
able linen, so loved of bad painters and poor 
poets, were not at all the figures Goethe cared 
to draw; he had faith in nature, which would 
not allow him to idealise. 

Very noteworthy is it that he, like Walter 
Scott, could find a real pleasure in talking with 
the common people, such as astonished his 
daughter-in-law (from whom, among others, I 
learned the fact), who could not comprehend 
what pleasure this great intellect found in con- 
versation with an old woman baking her bread, 
or an old carpenter planing a fir-plank. He 
would talk with his coachman, pointing out to 
him the peculiarities of the scenery, and 
delighting in his remarks. Stately and silent 
as he often was to travelling bores^ and to 
literary men with no ideas beyond the circle of 
books, he was loquacious and interested when- 
ever one of the people came in his way; and 
the secret of this was his abiding interest in 
every individuality. A carpenter, who was a 
carpenter, interested him; but the carpenter in 
Sunday clothes, aping the bourgeois, would 
have found him as silent and stately as every 
other pretender found him. What Scott 
gathered from his intercourse with the people, 
everyone knows who has notioed the rich soil 
of humour on which Scott's antiquarian fancies 
are planted ; what Goethe gathered ftom the 
same source may be read in most of his works, 
especially in Hermann und Dorothea, FoMst, 
and WUhelm Meiattr. 
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NIOHT TBACHBTH KNOWLBDGl.'' 

When I swagr the bright 
GoikstisllsphesrB: 
So rich with Jewels hung, «hat nlg^t 
Deih like an Blhiop bride appears: 

My soule her wings deih spread* 
And heaven-ward flies, 
TIm Almighty's mysteries to read 
In the large volumes of the skies. 

For the bright firmament 
^hootes forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator's name. 

No unregarded star 
Contrsots its light 
Into BO email a oharaoter, 
Bemoved far from our humane sight; 

But if we stedfast looke 
We shall disoeme 
In it» as in some holy booke. 
How man may heavenly knowledge leamob 

It tells the conqueror, 
That farre-stretoht powra, 
Which his proud dangers traffique for. 
Is but the triumph of an houre. 

That from the farthest Xorth, 
Some nation may, 
Tet nndisoovered, iMne forth, 
And ore his new got conquest sway. 

Borne nation yet shut in 
With hils of ice 
Hay be let out to soouige his sinne, 
TiU they shall equall him in vice. 

And then they likewise shall 
Their mine have; 
For MB your selves your empires fall. 
And every kingdome hath a grave. 

Thus those ooBlestiall fires. 
Though seeming mute. 
The f allaeie of our desires 
And all the pride of life confute. 

For they have watofat sinoe flivl 
The world had birth : 
And found sinne in it selfe aoourst, 
And nothing permanent on earth. 

WxLUAM HAamoRui (IMQ^ 
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OtrSSSES AT TRUTH. 

BT TWO BBOTHIBS. 

[AocDstiis WUUmi 'BaS% bom In Bone, 17th 
KoTembflT, 17M: dnd thera, 18th Febmsrjr, ISH 
Idwmtod at Ozifasd; sppoiittid la 189 «o th» iiring of 
Alton B«nMi, WUtriiira.-'^kmMM to a OMMMfy tfbn^iv- 
fctfion. 

Jnlina ChailM Han, bom naar yiotBB^ Uth 8ep- 
tambeTp 1706; died at Hnntmonoeiiz, Bniamr» S8d Jan* 
vaiy, 1855. Educated at Cunbiidge^ and beoaino raotor 
of Hnntmonoeux and arohdeaoon o# Lewoe. Ho teana- 
lated, in oo^Jniiotioii with Thlrlwall, Niabohr'a Hittoi-p 
^ Rami; he ooutribuied to the prinoipal reviewa, and 
edited the Aeajie and Tola of John Sterling, who wae 
hie oarate for a ihort time. His moet euooaetftil works 
were his sermona and oharges, and the Owua tU TnUh, 
written in eopjvnotion with his brother Angostos. 
This book nudataijisextansi TO popolaritgr: the '* OneneB" 
of the arnlideaoou are signed U. (MaoaaiUam A Oo., 
pabUshen.)] 

Were we merely the creatures of oatward 
impiilMBy what would faces of joy be but ao 
many glaciers, on which the seeming smile of 
happiness at sunrise is only a flinging back of 
the rays they appear to be greeting, from frozen 
and impassire heads? 

It is with flowers, as with moral qualities: 
the bright are sometimes poisonous; but, I 
beliere, never the sweet. 

Pictnresqueness is that quality in objects 
which fits them for making a good picture; and 
it refers to the appearances of things in form 
and colour, more than to their accidental 
associations. Rembrandt would hare been 
right in painting turtians and Spanish cloaks, 
though the Cid had been a scrivener, Cortes 
had sold sugar, and Mahomet had been 
notorious for setting up a drug-shop instead 
of a religion. 

It is a proof of our natural bias to evil, that 
gain is slower and harder than loss, in all 
things good: but, in all things bad, getting is 
quicker and easier than getting rid of. 

It is with great men as with high mountains. 
They oppress us with awe when we stand under 
them: they disappoint our insatiable imagina- 
tions when we are nigh, but not quite close to 
them: and then, the further we recede from 
them, the more astonishing they appear; until 
their bases being concealed by intervening 
objects, they at one moment seem miraculously 
lifted above the earth, and the next strike our 
ISuieies as let down from heaven. 



The apparent and the real progress of human 
are both well illustrated in a waterfall; 
where the same noisy, bubbling eddies continue 
f<Mr months and years, though the water which 
froths in them changes every moment But 
as every drop in its passage tends to loosen 
and detach some particle of the chaunel, tbe 
stream is working a change all the time in the 
appearance of the fall, by altering its bed, 
and so subjecting the river during its descent 
to a new set of peroussions and reverberations. 

And what, when at last effected, is the con- 
sequence of this change? The foam breaks 
into shapes somewhat different: but thj noise, 
the bubbling, and the eddies are just as violent 
as before. 

Leaves are light, and useless, and idle, and 
wavering, and changeable: they even dance: 
yet Ood has made them part of the oak. In 
so doing he has given us a lesson not to deny 
the stout-hearted neas within, because we see 
the lightsomeness without. 

How disproportionate are men's projects and 
means! To raise a single church to a single 
apostle, the monuments of antiquity were ran- 
sacked, and foiigiveness of sins was doled out 
at a price. Yet its principal gate has been left 
unfinished; and its holy of holies is encrusted 
with stucoou 

Handsomeness is the more animal excellence, 
beauty the more imaginative. A handsome 
Madonna I cannot conceive, and never saw a 
handsome Venus: but I have seen many a 
handsome countiy girl, and a few very hand- 
some ladies. 

There would not be half the difllculty in 
doing right, but for the frequent occurrence 
of cases where the lesser virtues are on the side 
of wrong. 

Curiosity is little more than another name 
for hope. 

Since the generality of persons act from im- 
pulse, much more than from principle, men 
are neither so good nor so bad as we are apt to 
think them. 

Ton want to double your riches, and without 
gambling or stock-jobbing. Share it. Whether 
it be material or intellectual, its rapid increase 
will amaze you. What would tbe sun have been, 
had he folded himself up in darkness 1 Surely 
he would have gone out. So would Socrates. 

This road to wealth seems to have been die- 
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eorered some three thoiuaad yetn tgo. At 
leest it WM known to Heeiod, and haa been 
recommended by him in the one predoos line 
he haa left ni. Bat even he complains of the 
fooU, who did not know that half is more than 
the whole. And erer since, though mankind 
have always been in fall chase after riches, 
though they have not feared to follow Golambas 
and Gama in chase of it, though they have 
waded through blood, and crept through false- 
hood, and trampled on their own hearts, and 
been ready to ride on a broomstick, in chase 
of it, Tcry few have ever taken this road, albeit 
the easiest, the shortest, and the surest U. 

One of the first things a soldier has to do, ii 
to harden himself against heat and cold. He 
mast inure himself to bear sudden and violent 
changes. In like manner they who enter into 
public life should begin by dulling their sensi- 
tiveness to praiae and blame. He who cannot 
turn his back on the one, and face the other, 
will probably be beguiled by his favourite into 
letting his enemy come behind him, and wound 
him when off hia guard. Let him keep a firm 
footing, and beware of being lifted up, remem- 
bering that this is the commonest trick by 
which wrestlers throw their antagonists. U. 

GimUfication is distinet from happiness in 
the common apprehension of mankind; and so 
Is selfishness from wisdouL But passion in its 
blindness disregards, or rather speaks as if it 
disregarded, the first distinction; and sophists, 
taking advantage of this, confound the last 
Their confusion, however, is worse confounded. 
Por it is not every gratification that is selfish, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, which 
implies blame and sin; but such only as is undue 
or inordioate, whether in kind or degree. Never 
was a man called selfish for quenching his 
thirst with water, where water was not scarce; 
many a man has been justly, for drinking 
champsgne. The argument then, if unravelled 
into a syllogism, would hang together thus: 

Some gntifloAtiont are aellbh: 
No gnttlfloation it happinca: 

tliwfortt, 
AH happlnflM is Mlllih. 

I am not surprised that these gentlemen speak 
ill of logic. 

Misers are the greatest spendthrifts: and 
spendthrifts often end in becoming the greatest 



misers. 



U. 



The principle gives birth to the rule: the 
motive may justify the exception. 



A WET 8HSBT AlTD A FLOWING SEA 

BT ALUUff CUHHINOHAM. 

A wei sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast 
And fills the white and nutliDg sul. 

And bends the gaUant mast I 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys. 

While, like the esgle free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

O for a soft and gentle wind I 

I heard a fair one ory ; 
But give to me the swelling breese. 

And white waves heaving high : 
The white waves heaving high, my lads, 

The good ship tight and free; 
The world of waters is our home^ 

And merry men ere we. 

Iliere*8 tempest in yon homed moon. 

And lightning in yon cloud; 
And hark the muaic, mariners ! 

The wind ia wakening loud. 
The wind is wakening loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashes fr ee— 
The hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the 



A PRAYER 

O beauteous God ! uncircumsoribed treasure 

Of an eternal pleasure I 

Thy throne is seated far 

Above the highest star; 
Where thou preparest a. glorious place 
Within the brightness of thy faoe. 

For every spirit 

To inherit, 
Tliat builds his hopes upon thy merit; 
And loves thee with an holy charity. 
What ravish'd heart, seraphic tongues, or eyes 

Olear as the moming^s rise. 

Can speak, or think, or see 

That bright eternity, 
Where the great King's transparent throne 
Is of an entire jasper-stone. 
When thou dost bind thy jewehi up, that day 

Remember us, we pray ; 

That where the beryl lies, 

And the crystal 'bove the skies, 
There thou may*st appoint us place. 
Within the brightness of thy faoe; 

And onr soul 

In the scroul 
Of life and blissfulness enroul, 
That we may praise thee to eternity. 

jEREirr Tatuw. 
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GIL BLAS AND THE ROBBERS. 

tAlain Rene Le Sage^ bom near Vumas, Brittany, 
1M8; died at Boulogne, 174d-7. He wrote a number 
ef oomedifls and fkroea, ohieflj adaptatiom ttam the 
Spanish; he earned an undjing reputation hj two 
irorka— X< DiabU BoiUuz (''The Devil on Two Stioks*')» 
and QU BUu of SoHttUant, Th^j were tranalated into 
Bngliah by SmoUet, and it is fimn his ▼ersion that the 
following adventore is quoted. Oil Bias, on his way to 
Balamanoa in search of fortune, was alanned at an inn 
by a rascally carrier, who deolares he has been robbed 
and that he will hare ererybody arrested. Gil Bias 
and seTsral others took to flight in diiferent diieotions.] 

« 

I anlTed at last at the border of a wood, 
and was just going into it when all of a sadden 
two men on horseback appeared before me and 
called, "Who goes there?" As my sarprise 
hindered me from making immediate answer, 
they advanced; and each clapping a pistol to 
my throat, commanded me to tell who I was, 
whence I came, my business in the forest, and, 
above all things, to hide nothing from them. 
To these interrogations, the manner of which 
seemed to me equal to the rack with which the 
carrier had threatened us, I replied, that I was 
a lad of Oviedo, going to Salamanca; re- 
counted the alarm we had undergone, and con- 
fessed that the fear of being put to the tor- 
ture had induced me to run away. They burst 
out into a loud laugh at this discovery, which 
manifested the simplicity of my heart, and one 
of them said, '*Take courage, friend; come 
along with us, and fear nothing; we will put 
thee in a place of safety. " So saying he made 
me get up behind him, and then we retreated 
into the wood. 

Thoagh I did not know what to make of 
this rencontre, I did not presage anything 
bad from it; "for," said I to myself, "if these 
people were thieves, they would have robbed, 
and perhaps murdered me at once; they must 
certainly be honest gentlemen, who live hard 
by, and who, seeing me in a panic, have pity 
on my oon<Ution, and carry me home with 
them out of charity." 

But I did not long remain in suspense; for, 
after several windings and turnings, which we 
performed in great silence, we came to the foot 
of a hill, where we alighted, and one of the 
horsemen said to me — 

"This is our dwelling-place." 

I looked around, but could perceive neither 
house, hut, nor the least appearance of any 
habitation; nevertheless, these two men lifted 
up a huge wooden trap-door, covered with 
earth and brambles, which concealed the en- 



trance of a long shelving passage under ground, 
into wliich the horses went of themselves, like 
beasts that were used to it; while the cavaliers, 
taking the same path, made me follow them; 
then lowering the cover, with cords fastened 
to the Inside for that purpose, behold the 
worthy kinsman of my uncle Perez caught like 
a moase in a trap ! 

I now discovered my situation, and any one 
may easily believe that this discovery effec- 
tually dispelled my former fear: a terror more 
mighty and better founded took possession of 
my soul ! I laid my account with losing my 
life as well as my ducats; and looking upon 
myself as a victim led to the altar, walked 
(more dead than alive) between my two con- 
ductors, who, feeling me tremble, exhorted me 
in vain to fear nothing. When we had gone 
about two hundred paces, turning and descend- 
ing all the way, we entered into a stable, 
lighted by two great iron lamps hanging from 
the arch above. Here I saw plenty of straw, 
and a good many casks full of provender: there 
was room enough for twenty horses, but at 
that time there were only the two that we 
brought along with us, which an old negro, 
who seemed vigorous for his years, was tying 
to a rack. We went out of the stable, and by 
the dismal glimmer of some lamps, that seemed 
to enlighten the place only to show the horrors 
of it, came to a kitchen, where an old cook- 
maid was busy in broiling steaks and providing 
for supper. The kitchen was adorned with all 
necessary utensils; and hard by there was a 
larder stored with all sorts of provisions. The 
cook (for I must draw her picture) was a per- 
son somewhat turned of sixty: in her youth 
the hair of her head had been red as a car- 
rot, for time had not as yet so much bleached 
it, but that one might still perceive some 
shades of its primitive colour; she had an olive 
complexion, a chin pointed and prominent, with 
lips fallen in, a huge aquiline nose that hung 
over her mouth, and eyes that flamed in purple. 

"Well, Dame Leonarda," said one of the 
gentlemen, presenting me to this fair angel of 
darkness, ' ' here's a young man we have brought 
for you." Then turning to me, and observing 
me pale and dismayed — "Friend," said he, 
" banish thy fear, we will do thee no harm. 
Having occasion for a servant to assist our 
cook-maid, we met with thee, and happy it is 
for thee we did : thou shalt hers sapply the 
place of a young fellow who let himself die 
about fifteen days ago; he was a lad of a very 
delicate complexion, but thou seemest to be 
more robust, and wilt not die so soon; indeed, 
thou wilt never see the light of the sun again} 
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bat in lieu of that, thoa ahalt have good cheer 
and a rousing fire. Thou ahalt pass thy time 
with Leonarda, who is a rery gentle creatare, 
and enjoy all thy little conyenienoea. I will 
Bhow thee/' added he, "that thoa hait not got 
among beggars." 

With these words he took np a flambeau, 
and bidding me follow him, carried me into a 
cellar, where I saw an infinite number of bottles 
and jars well corked, which, he told me, were 
filled with excellent wine. He afterwards 
made me pass through divers apartments, some 
of which contained bales of linen, others of 
silks and stufis; in one I perceived gold and 
silver, and a great quantity of plate in dilierent 
cupboards. Then I followed him into a large 
hall, illuminated by three branches of copper, 
which also gave light to the rooms that com- 
municated with it: here he put fresh questions 
to me, asked my name and reason for leaving 
Oviedo, and when I had satisfied his curiosity 
in these particulars — 

"Well, Oil Bias," said he, "since thy design 
in quitting the place of thy nativity was to 
obtain some good post, thou must certainly 
have been bom with a caul upon thy head, 
seeing thou hast fallen into our hands. I have 
already told thee that thou shalt live here in 
affluence, and roll upon gold and silver; nay, 
more, thoa shalt be safe; for such is the con- 
trivance of this retreat, that the officers of the 
Holy Brotherhood may come into the wood an 
hundred times without discovering it. The 
entry is unknown to every living soul except 
me and my comrades: perhaps thou wilt won- 
der how it could be executed without being 
perceived by the people in the neighbourhood. 
Know, then, my Ud, that this is not a work of 
our hands, but was made many years ago; for, 
after the Moord had got possession of Grenada, 
Arragon, and almost the whole of Spain, the 
ChriMtians, rather than submit to the yoke of 
Infidels, fled, and concealed themselves in this 
country, in Biscay, and in the Asturies, whither 
the valiant Don Pelagio retired: fugitives, and 
dispersed in small numbers, they lived in 
mountains and woods, some lurked in eaves, 
and others contrived many subterranean abodes, 
of which number this is one. Having after- 
wards been so lucky as to drive their enemies 
out of Spain, they returned into the towns; 
and, since that time, their retreats hare served 
for asylums to people of our profession. It is 
true, indeed, the Holy Brotherhood^ have dis- 



i The Holy Brotherhood in Spain, oalI«d ta Santa Her- 
wumtUdy WM fonamlj an aaodation to lappnM zobbava 
la tlmm «f civil commntiwi, 



covered and destroyed some of them; but there 
are still plenty remaining, and, thank Heaven, 
I have lived here in safety near fifteen years ; 
my name .is Captain Rolando; I am chief of 
the company, and he whom thou sawest with 
me is one of my gang." 

Signior Rolando had scarce done speaking, 
when six new faces appeared in the ball; these 
were the lieutenant with five of the company, 
who returned loaded with booty, which con- 
sisted of two hampers full of sugar, cinnamon, 
pepper, dried figs, almonds, and raisins. The 
lieutenant addressing himself to the captain, 
told him that he had taken these hampers from 
a grocer of Benavento, whose mule he had also 
carried off. When he had given an account of 
his expedition to his superior, the pillage of the 
grocer was ordered into the store, and it was 
unanimously agreed to make meny. A table 
being covered in the great hall, I was seat 
back into the kitchen, where Dame Leonarda 
instructed me in the nature of my office; and, 
yielding to necessity (since my cruel fate had 
so ordained), I suppressed my sorrow and pre- 
pared myself for the service of those worthy 
gentlemen. 

My first essay was on the side- board, which 
I adorned with silver cups and many stone 
bottles of that good wine which Signior Rolando 
praised so much. I afterwards brought in 
two ragouts, which were no sooner served than 
the whole eompany sat down to eat. Th^ 
began with a good appetite, while I stood be- 
hind, ready to supply them with wine, and 
acquitted myself ao handsomely, that I had the 
honour to be complimented upon my behavioar. 
The captain recounted my story in a few words, 
which afifbrded a good deal of diversion, and 
alterwardi observed that I did not want merit; 
but I was at that time oared of my vanity, 
and could hear myself praised without danger. 
Not one of them was silent on the subject; 
they said, I seemed bom to be their cup- 
bearer; that I was worth an hundred of my 
predecessor; and although Dame Leonarda 
(since his death) had been honoured with the 
office of presenting nectar to these infernal 
gods, they divested her of that glorious em- 
ployment, in which tJiey installed me, like a 
young Qanymede succeeding an ancient Hebe. 
When the oaptain of the thieves went to bed, 
and I retumed into the hall, where I uncovered 
the table and put everything in order; from 
thence I went into the kitchen, where Domingo 
(so was the old negro called) expected me to 
sapper. Though I had no appetite, I sat 
down with them ; but as I could no* eat, and 
appeared as melancholy as I had cause to be so. 
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these two apparitions, equally qoalified, under- 
took to give me consolation. 

"Why do you afflict yourself, child?" said 
the old lady, " you ought rather to rejoice at 
your good fortune. You are young, and seem 
to be of an easy temper, consequently would 
have been, in a little time, lost in the world, 
whereas here your innocence finds a secure 
haven." 

** Dame Leonarda is in the right," said the 
old blackamoor, with great gravity; "and 
let me add, the world is full of affliction; 
thank Heaven, therefore, my friend, for hav- 
ing delivered thee all at once from the dangers, 
difficulties, and misery of life." 

I bore their discourse with patience, because 
to fret myself would have done me no service; 
at last Domingo, having eaten and drunk 
plentifully, retired into the stable^ while Leo- 
narda, with a lamp in her hand, conducted 
me into a vault, which served as a burying- 
place to tbe robbers who died a natural death, 
and in which I perceived a miserable truckle- 
bed, that looked more like a tomb than a 
couch. 

" Here is your bed-chamber,'' said she, "the 
lad, whose place yon have the good fortune to 
supply, slept here as long as he lived amongst 
us, and now that he is dead rests in the same 
plaoe. He slipped away in the flower of his 
age; I hope you will not be so simple as to 
follow his example." 

So saying she put the light into my hand 
and returned into her kitchen; while I, setting 
the lamp upon the ground, threw myself upon 
the bed, not so much in expectation of enjoy- 
ing the least repose, as with a view to indulge 
my melancholy reflections. 

"0 Heavens!" cried I, "was ever destiny 
10 terrible as mine ! I am banished from the 
light of the sun; and, as if it was not enough 
to be buried alive at the age of eighteen, I am 
moreover condemned to serve thieves, to spend 
the day among highwaymen, and the night 
among the dead!" 

I wept bitterly over these suggestions, which 
seemed to me, and were, in efiect, extremely 
shocking. A thousand times I cursed my 
uncle's design of sending me to Salamanca; 
I repented of my flying from justice at Gaca- 
belos, and even wished I had submitted to the 
torture. But recollecting that I consumed 
myself in vain complaints to no purpoae, I 
began to think of some means by which I 
might 0801^)6. 

" What," said I to myself, "is it then im- 
possible to deliver myself! the thieves are 
laleep; the cook-maid and ii^gro will be in tha 



same condition presently : cannot I, while they 
are all quiet, by the help of my lamp, find out 
the passage through which I descended into 
this infernal abode 1 It is true, indeed, I don't 
think myself strong enough to lift the trap- 
door that covers the entry; but, however, that 
I may have nothing to reproach myself with, I 
will try ; my despair will, perhaps, supply me 
with strength, and who knows but I may ac- 
complish it!" 

Having then projected this great design, 
I got up, when I imagined Leonarda and 
Domingo were at rest, and taking the lamp in 
my hand, went out to the vault, recommending 
myself to all the saints in heaven. It was 
not without great difficulty that I found again 
all the windings of this new labyrinth, and 
arrived at the door of the stable, where, at 
last, perceiving the passage I was in search of, 
I went into it, advancing towards the trap 
with as much nimbleness as joy; but, alas, in 
the middle of the entry I met with a eursed 
iron gate, fast locked, and consisting of strong 
bars, so dose to one another that I could scarce 
thrust my hand between theuL I was con- 
founded at the sight of this new obstacle, which 
I had not observed when I came in, the grate 
being then open: I did not fail, however, to 
feel the bars and examine the lock, whidi I 
even attempted to force; when, all of a sudden 
I felt across my shoulders five or six lusty 
thwacks; upon which I uttered such a dreadful 
yell that the whole eavem echoed with the 
sound, and looking behind me, perceived the 
old negro in his shirt, with a dark lantern in 
one hand, and the instrument of his execution 
in the other. 

"Ah, ha! Mr. Jackaai^iee," said he, ''yon 
want to make your escape, hah! Yon must 
not imagine that I am to be caught napping. 
I heard you all the while. I suppose you 
thought the grate was open, didn't yon? 
Know, my boy, that henceforth thou shalt 
always find it shut; imd that, when we detain 
anybody here, against his inclination, he must 
be more cunning than then, if ever he gets 
oflT." 

In the meantime, two or three of the thieves, 
starting out of their sleep at the noise of my 
cries, and believing that the Holy Brotherhood 
was coming souse upon them, got np in a hurry 
and alarmed their companions. In an instant 
all were a-foot; and seizing their swords and 
carbines, advauosd half-ns^ed to the plaoe 
where Domingo ehsstised me; but they no 
sooner understood the cause of the noise they 
had heard, than their uneasiness was changed 
into fits of laughter. 
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" How, Gil BlAB t " said the apostate thief 
to me, "thoa hast not been here six hours, 
and want'st to take thy leave of us already I 
Sure thou must have a great aversion to a re- 
tired life, hah? What wouldst thou do if thou 
wert a Carthusian friar? Go to bed; thou art 
quit for once on account of the stripes Domingo 
has bestowed on thee; but if ever thou shouldst 
make another effort to escape, bj St. Bartho- 
lomew, we will flay thee alive." 

This said, he withdrew; the other thieves 
retired into their apartments; the old negro, 
proud of his exploit, returned into his stable, 
and 1 sneaked back to my Golgotha, where I 
spent the remaining part of the night in sighs 
and tears. 

During the first days of my captivity I was 
like to sink under the sorrow that oppressed 
me, and might have been said to die by inches; 
but at last my good genius inspired me with 
the resolution to dissemble; I afibcted to appear 
less sad than usual; I began to laugh and 
sing, though with an aching heart. In a word, 
I counterfeited so well, that Leonarda and 
Domingo were deceived, and believed that the 
bird was at last reconciled to his cage. The 
robbers were of the same opinion; for I assumed 
a gay air when I filled wine for them, and 
mingled in their conversation whenever I found 
an opportunity of acting the buffoon. This 
freedom, far fh>m displeasing, afforded them 
diversion. 

"Gil Bias," said the captain to me one 
evening, while I entertained them in this 
manner, "thou hast done well, my lad, to 
banish thy melancholy; I am charmed with 
thy wit and humour; I find people are not 
known all at once, for I did not think thou 
hadst been so sprightly and good-natured." 

The rest joined also in my praise, and ap- 
peared so well satisfied with me, that, taking 
advantage of this good disposition — 

"Gentlemen/* said I, "allow me to tell my 
mind; since my abode in this place, I find 
myself quite another sort of a person than 
heretofore. Tou have divested me of the pre- 
judices of education and I insensibly imbibe 
your disposition; I have a taste for your pro- 
fession, and a longing desire of being honoured 
with the name of your companion, and of shar- 
ing the dangers of your expeditions." 

All the company approved of my discourse 
and commended my forwardness, so that it 
was unanimously resolved to let me serve a 
little longer in order to approve myself worthy, 
then carry me out in thdr excursions; after 
which I should obtain the honourable place I 
demanded. 



Well, then, I was obliged to persist in my 
dissimulation and exercise the post of cup- 
bearer still, a circumstance that mortified me 
extremely; for my design in aspiring to the 
honour of becoming a thief, was only to have 
the liberty of taking the air with the rest, 
in hopes that one day I should be able to 
escape from them in the course of their expedi- 
tions. This hope alone supported my life; 
but nevertheless appeared so distant, that I 
tried more than once to baffle the vigilance of 
Domingo, though it was never in my power, 
he being always so much upon his guard, that 
I would ha7e defied a hundred Orpheuees to 
charm such a Cerberus. It is true, indeed, 
I did not do all that I could have done to be- 
guile him, lest I should have wakened his 
suspicion, for he had a hawk's eye over me, 
and I was obliged to act with the utmost cir- 
cumspection, that I might not betray myself. 
I therefore resigned myself to my fate, until 
the time should be e^tpired that was prescribed 
by the robbers for receiving me into their gang, 
and this event I expected as impatiently as if 
I had been to be enrolled in a list of commis- 
sioners. 

Heaven be praised ! in six months that time 
arrived ; when Siguier Rolando, addressing him- 
self to his company, said — 

"Gentlemen, we must keep our word with 
Gil Bias; I have no bad opinion of that young 
fellow, and I hope we shall make something 
of him; it is therefore my opinion that we 
carry him along with us to-morrow to gather 
laurels on the highway, and usher him into 
the path of glory. " 

The robbers agreed to their captain's pro- 
posal, and to show that they already looked 
upon me as one of their companions, from that 
moment dispensed with my service and re- 
established Dame Leonarda in the office she 
had lost on my account. They made me 
throw away my habit, that consisted of a sorry 
threadbare short cassock, and dressed me in 
the spoils of a gentleman whom they had lately 
robbed, after which I prepared myself for my 
first campaign. 

It was in the month of September, when^ 
towards the dose of the night I came out <^ 
the cavern in company with the robbers, armed 
like them with a carbine, two pistols, sword^ 
and bayonet, and mounted on a pretty good 
horse, which they had taken from the same 
gentleman whose dress I wore. I had lived so 
long in darkness, that when day broke I was 
dazzled with the light; which, however, soon 
became familiar to my eyes. 

Having passed hard by Ponferrada, we lay* 
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in ambush in a small wood which bordered on 
the road to Leon. There we waited, expecting 
that fortune would throw some good luck in 
our way, when we perceived a Dominican (con- 
trary to the custom of these good fathers) rid- 
ing upon a sorry mule. 

"Ho, ho," cried the captain, laughing, 
" there's the coup cTetsai of Oil Bias— let him 
go and unload that monk, while we observe his 
behaviour." 

All the rest were of opinion that this was a 
very proper commission for me, and exhorted 
me to acquit myself handsomely in it 

"Qentlemen," said I, "you shall be satis- 
fied; I will make that priest as bare as my hand, 
and bring hither his mule in a twinkling." 

"No, no," replied Rolando, "she is not 
worth the trouble; bring us only the purse of 
his reverence, that is all we expect of thee." 

" For this purpose I sallied from the wood 
and made towai^ the clergyman, begging 
Heaven, all the way, to pardon the action I 
was about to commit. I would gladly have 
made my escape that moment, but the greatest 
part of the thieves were better mounted than 
i, and, had they perceived me running away, 
would have been at my heels in an instant and 
entrapped me again in a very short time, or 
perhaps dischaiged their carbines at me, in 
which case I should have nothing to brag of. 
Not daring, therefore, to hasard such a deli- 
cate step, I came up with the priest, and clap- 
ping a pistol to his breast, demanded his puise. 
He stopped short to survey me, and without 
seeming much afraid, 

"Child," said he, "you are very young; you 
have got a bad trade by the hand betimes." 

" Bad as it is, father," I replied, " I wish I 
had begun it sooner." 

"Ah! son, son," said the good friar (who 
did not comprehend the true meaning of my 
words), "what blindness! allow me to represent 
to you the miserable condition " 

"O father," said I, interrupting him hastily, 
"a truce with your morab, if you please; my 
business on the highway is not to hear sennons; 
I want money." 

" Money !" cried he, with an air of astonish- 
ment, "yon are little acquainted with the 
eharity of the Spaniards, if you think people 
of my cloth have occasion for money, while 
they travel in this kingdonL Undeceive your- 
self ; we are everywhere cheerfully received, 
having lodging and victuals, and nothing is 
asked in return but our prayers; in short, we 
never carry money about us on the road, but 
confide altogether in Providence." 

"That won't go down with me/' I replied, 
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your dependence isnot altogether so visionary, 
for you have always some good pistoles in re- 
serve, to make more sure of Providence. But, 
my good father," added I, "let us have done; 
my comrades, who are in that wood, begin to 
be impatient; therefore throw your purse upon 
the ground instantly, or I shall certainly put 
you to death." 

At these words, which I uttered with a men- 
acing look, the friar, seeming afraid of his life, 
said — 

• " Hold! I will satisfy yon then, since there 
is a necessity for it: I see tropes and figures 
have no effect on people of your profession." 

So saying, he pulled from underneath his 
gown a large purse of chamois leather, which 
he dropped upon the ground. Then I told 
him he might continue his journey; a permis- 
sion he did not give me the least trouble of 
repeating; but clapped his heels to the sides of 
his mule, which belying the opinion I had 
conceived of her (for I imagined she was not 
much better than my uncle's), all of a sudden 
went off at a pretty round pace. As soon as 
he was at a distance, I alighted, and taking 
up the purse, which seemed heavy, mounted 
again, and got back to the wood in a trice, 
where the thieves waited with impatience to 
congratulate me upon my victory. Scarce 
would they give me time to dismount, so eager 
were they to embrace me. 

"Courage, QU Bias," said Rolando, "thou 
hast done wonders; I have had my eyes on 
thee during thy e^>edition; I have observed 
thy countenance all the time, and I prophesy 
thou wilt in time become an excellent high- 
wayman." 

The lieutenant and the rest approved of the 
prediction, which they assured me I should 
one day certainly fulfil I thanked them for 
the high idea they had conceived of me, and 
promised to do all that lay in my power to 
maintain it. 

After they had loaded me with so much un- 
deserved praise, they were desirous of examiu- 
ing the booty I had made. 

"Come," said they, "let ns see what there 
is in the clergyman's purse." 

" It ought to be well furnished," continued 
one among them, " for those good Jbthers don't 
travel like pilgrims." 

The captain untied the purse, and opening 
it pulled out two or three handfuls of copper 
medals, mixed with bits of hallowed wax, and 
some scapularies. ^ At the sight of such an un- 
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common prey all the robbera burst oat into an 
immoderate fit of laughter. 

" Upon my soul/' uried the lieutenant, ''we 
are veiy mudi obliged to Gil Bias, for having, 
in his coup dessai, performed a theft so salu- 
tary to the company. " 

This piece of wit brought on mora. Those 
miscreants began to be very merry upon the 
matter; a thousand sallies escaped them, that 
too well denoted their immorality. I was the 
only person who did not laugh, my mirth 
being checked by the raillers, who enjoyed 
themselves at my expense. Eveiy one having 
shot his bolt, the captain said to me — 

" In faith, Gil Bias, I advise thee, as a 
friend, to joke no mora with monks, who ara, 
generally speaking, too arah and cunning for 
such as thee." 

We remained in the wood the greatest part of 
the day, without perceiving any traveller that 
could make amends for the priest At last we 
left it in order to return to our cavern, con- 
fining our exploits to that ludicrous event, 
which still constituted the subject of our dis- 
course, when we discovered, at a distance, a 
coach drawn by four mules, advancing at a 
brisk trot, and escorted by three men on horse- 
back, who seemed well armed. Upon this 
Bolando ordered his troop to halt and held a 
council, the result of which was that they 
should attack the coach. We were imme- 
diately arranged according to his disposition, 
and marched up to it in order of battle. In 
spite of the applause I had acquired in the 
wood, I felt myself seised with a universal 
tremor, and immediately a cold sweat broke 
out all over my body, which I looked upon as 
no very favourable omen. 

The coach and horsemen approached, who, 
knowing what sort of people we were, and 
guessing our design by our appearance, stopped 
within musket-shot, and prepared to receive 
us ; while a gentleman of a good mien and richly 
dressed, came out of the coach, and mounting 
a horse that was led by one of his attendants, 
put himself at their head, without any other 
arms than a sword and a pair of pistols. 
Though they were but four sgainst nine (the 
coachman remaining on the seat), they ad- 
vanced towards us with a boldness that re- 
doubled my fear; I did not fail, however, 
though I trembled in every joint, to make 
ready to fire; but, to tell the truth, I shut my 
eyes and turned away my head, when I dis- 
charged my carbine; and, considering the man- 
ner in which it went off, my conscience ought 
to be acquitted on that score. 

I will not attempt to describe the action; 



for although I was present I saw nothing; and 
my fear, in confounding my imagination, con- 
cealed from me the horror of the spectacle that 
occasioned it. All I know of the matter is, 
that after a great noise of firing, I heard my 
companions shout and cry, " Victory I victory ! " 
At that exclamation, the terror which had 
taken possession of my senses dissipated, and 
I saw the four horsemen stretched lifeless 
on the field of battle. On our side we had 
but one man killed. The lieutenant received 
a wound in the arm; but it was a very 
slight one, the shot having only rufiled the 
skin. 

Siguier Rolando ran immediately to the door 
of the coach, in which there was a lady of about 
four or five and twenty years of age, who vp- 
peared very handsome, notwithstanding the 
melancholy condition in which she was; for 
she had swooned during the engagement and 
was not yet recovered. While he was busied 
in looking after her, we took care of the booty, 
beginning with securing the horses of the 
killed, which, frightened at the noise of the 
firing, had run away, after having lost their 
riders. As for the mules they had not stirred, 
although the coachman, during the action, 
had quitted his place, in order to make his 
escape. We alighted, and unyoking, loaded 
them with some trunks we found fastened to 
the coach before and behind. This being 
done, the lady, who had not as yet recovered 
her senses, was, by order of the captain, taken 
out and placed on horseback before one of the 
robbers that was best mounted ; after which, 
quitting the highroad, the coach, and the 
dead, whom we had stripped, we carried off 
the lady, the mules, and the horses. 

It was within an hour of daybreak when we 
arrived at our habitation, and the first thing 
we did was to lead our beasts into the stable, 
where we were obliged to tie them to the rack 
and take care of them with our own hands, 
the old negro having been three days before 
seized with a fit of the gout and rheumatism, 
that kept him abed, deprived of the use of his 
limbs: the only member at liberty was his 
tongue, which he employed in testifying hia 
impatience by the moat horrible execrations. 
Leaving this miserable wretch to swear and 
blaspheme, we went to the kitchen, where our 
whole attention was engrossed by the lady, 
and we succeeded so well as to bring her oat 
of her fit; but when she had recovered the use 
of her senses, and saw herself in the hands of 
several men whom she did not know, she per- 
ceived her misfortune and was seized with 
horror. The moat lively sorrow and direfnl 
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despair appeared in her eyes, which she lifted 
up to Heaven, as if to reproach it with the in- 
dignities that threatened her; then giving way 
of a sadden to these dismal apprehensions, she 
relapsed into a swoon, her eyelids closed, and 
the robbers imagined that death would deprive 
them of their prey. The captain, thinking it 
more proper to leave her to herself than to 
torment her with their assistance, ordered her 
to be carried to Leonarda's bed, where she 
was left alone, at the hazard of what might 
happen. 

We repaired to the hall, where one of the 
thieves, who had been bred a surgeon, dressed 
the lieutenant's wound, after which, being 
desirous of seeing what was in the trunks, we 
found some of them filled with lace and linen, 
others with clothes; and the last we opened 
contained some bags full of pistoles, at sight of 
which the gentlemen concerned were infinitely 
r^oiced. This inquiry being made, the cook- 
maid furnished the side-board, laid the cloth, 
and served up supper. Our conversation at 
first turned upon the great victory we had 
obtained, and Rolando, addressing himself to 



" Confess, OU Bias," said he, "confess that 
thou wast horribly afraid." 

I ingenuously owned that what he said was 
very true, but that when I should have made 
two or three campaigns I would fight like a 
knight-errant; whereupon the whole company 
took my part, observing that my fear was ex- 
cusable, Uiat the action had been very hot, and 
that, considering I was a young fellow who 
had never smelled gunpowder, I had acquitted 
myself pretty well 

The discourse afterwards turning upon the 
mules and horses we had brought into our re- 
treat, it was agreed that to-morrow before day 
we should all set out together in order to sell 
them at Mansilla, which place, in all proba- 
bility, the report of our expedition had not yet 
reached. 

As soon as I got to bed, instead of resigning 
myself to sleep, I did nothing but think of 
that lady*s misfortune: I never doubted that 
she was a person of quality, and looked upon 
her situation as the more deplorable for that 
reason. I could not, without shuddering, re- 
present to myself the horrors to which she was 
destined, and felt myself as deeply concerned 
for her as if I had been attached by blood or 
friendship. At last, after having bewailed 
her hard fate, I began to revolve the means of 
rescuing her honour from the danger in which 
it was, and of delivering myself at the same 
time from the subterranean abode. I recol- 



lected that the old negro was not in a condi- 
tion to move, and that, since his being taken 
ill, the cook-wench kept the key of the grate. 
This reflection warmed my imagination, and 
made me conceive a scheme, which I digested 
so well, that I proceeded to put it in practice 
immediately, in the following manner. 

Pretending to be racked with the colic, I 
b^^n with complaints and groans; then raising 
my voice, uttered dreadful cries, that wakened 
the robbers and brought them instantly to 
my bedside. When they asked what made 
me roar so hideously, I answered that I was 
tortured with an horrible colic, and, the better 
to persuade them of the truth of what I 
said, grinded my teeth, made frightful grim- 
aces and contortions, and writhed myself in 
a strange manner; then I became quiet all 
of a sudden, as if my pains had given me 
some respite. In a moment after, I began 
again to bounce upon the bed and twist about 
my limbs; in a word, I played my part so 
well, that the thieves, cunning as they were, 
allowed themselves to be deceived, and be- 
lieved, in good earnest, that I was violently 
griped. In a moment all of them were busied 
in endeavours to ease me. 

At last, being able to resist them no longer, 
I was fain to tell them that the gripes had left 
me, and to conjure them to give me quarter. 
Upon which they left off tormenting me with 
their remedies, and I took care to trouble them 
no more with my complaints, for fear of under- 
going their good offices a second time. 

This scene lasted almost three hours, after 
which the robbers, judging that day was not 
far off, prepared themselves to set out for 
Mansilla: I would have got up, to make them 
believe I was desirous of accompanying them, 
but they would not suffer me to rise, Siguier 
Rolando saying — 

"No, no, Gil Bias, stay at home, child; thy 
colic may return. Thou shalt go with us 
another time; but thou art in no condition to 
go abroad to-day." 

I was afraid of insisting upon it too much, 
lest he should yield to my request, therefore I 
only appeared very much mortified, because I 
could not be of the party. This I acted so 
naturally, that they went out of the cavern 
without the least suspicion of my design. 
After their departure, which I had endeavoured 
to hasten by my prayers, I said to myself— 

"Now, Qil Bias, now is the time for thee to 
have resolution; arm thyself with courage to 
finish that which thou hast so happily begun. 
Domingo is not in a condition to oppose thy 
enterpriae, and Leooarda cannot hinder iii 
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execution. Seize Uub opportunity of escaping, 
than which, perhape, thoa wilt nerer find one 
more favourable." 

These saggestions filled me with confidence; 
I got up, took my sword and pistols, and went 
first towards the kitchen : but before I entered, 
hearing Leonarda speaking, stopped in order 
to listen. She was talking to the unknown 
lady, who, having recovered her senses and 
understood the whole of her misfortune, wept 
in the utmost bitterness of despair. 

"Weep, my child," said the old beldame to 
her; "dissolve yourself into tearsand don'tspare 
sighs, for that will give you ease. Ton have 
hjid a dangerous qualm; but now there is 
nothing to fear since yon shed abundance of 
tears. Your grief will abate by little and little, 
and yon will soon accustom yourself to live with 
our gentlemen, who are men of honour. You 
will be treated like a princess, meet with nothing 
but eomplaisanoe, and fresh proofs of afiection 
every day. There are a great many women 
who would be glad to be in your place." 

I did not give Leonarda time to proceed; 
but entering, clapped a pistol to her breast, 
and, with a threatening look, commanded her 
to surrender the key of the grate. She waa 
confounded at my behaviour, and, though 
almost at the end of her career, so much at- 
tached to life that she durst not refuse my 
demand. Having got the key in my posses- 
sion, I addressed myself to the afllicted lady, 
saying — 

** Madam, Heaven has sent you a deliverer; 
rise and follow me, and I will conduct you 
whithersoever you shall please to direct." 

The lady did not remain deaf to my words, 
which made such an impression upon her that, 
summoning up all the strength she had left, 
she got up, and throwing herself at my feet 
coigured me to preserve her honour. I raised 
her, and assured her that she might rely upon 
me; then taking some cords which I perceived 
in the kitchen, with her assistance I tied 
Leonarda to the feet of a large table, swearing 
that if she opened her mouth I would kill her 
on the spot. I afterwards lighted a flambeau, 
and going with the stranger into the room 
where the gold and silver was deposited, filled 
my pockets with pistoles and double pistoles, 
and to induce the lady to follow my example, 
assured her that she only took back her own. 
When we had made a good provision of this 
kind, we went towards the stable, which I en- 
tered alone with my pistols cocked, firmly be- 
lieving that the old negro, in spite of his gout 
and rheumatism, would not suffer me to saddle 
and bridle my horse in quiet; and folly re- 



solved to cure him of all his distempers if he 
should take it in his head to be troublesome; 
but, by good luck, he was so overwhelmed 
with the pains he had undergone and those he 
still suffered, that I brought my horse oat of 
the stable even without his seeming to perceiye 
it; and the lady waiting for me at the door, 
we threaded, with all despatch, the pssssgs 
that led out of the cavern; anived at the 
grate, which we opened; and at last came 
to the trap-door, which we lifted up with great 
difficulty, or rather, the desire of escaping lent 
us new strength, without which we should not 
have been able to succeed. 

Day began to appear Just as we found our- 
selves delivered from the jaws of this abyss; 
and as we fervently desired to be at a greater 
distance from it, I threw myself into the saddle, 
the lady mounting behind me, and following 
the first path that presented itself, at a round 
gallop, got out of the forest in a short time, 
and entered a plain, divided by several roads, 
one of which we took at random. I was mo^ 
tally afraid that it would conduct ua to Man- 
silla, where we might meet with Rolando and 
his oonfederates; but happily my fear was vain. 



TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 



Thou liofwlng Iter with le«*nliig ray 
Thai lor'it to giMt the early mom. 

Again thoQ iiah«r*>t in the day 
My ICaiy fttun my soul was torn. 

O Maiy I dear departed ihade ! 
Where Is thy place of blissftil rest ? 

See^st thon thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear^st thou the groans that rend his 

I 

That sacred hour can I forget, 

Oan I forget the hallowed grore, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love I 
eternity will not eHiMse 

Those records dear of transports past; 
Thy Image at oor last embrace : 

Ah I UtUe thought we *t was our last r 



Ayr, gurgling, kissM his pebbled shore, 

O'erhung with wild woods, thickening 
The finagrant birch and hawthorn hoar, 

Twined amorous round the raptured 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest. 

The birds sang love on every spray — 
nil too, too soon, the glowing west 

Proclaimed the speed of win^M day. 



Still o*er theee scenes my memny waks% 
And fondly broods with miser cars ! 
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Vm» bat the impresrion atroagw mikM, 
Aa strMint thair channelg deeper wear. 

My Mttiy I deer deputed ehade I 
Where ii thj place of bUnftil reetf 

See'st then thy lorer lowly laid ? 
Hear'et thoa the groans that read hie bieaatt 

BoBnnBumiri. 



THE UTILITY OP FRIENDSHIP. 



[FBAircu Lbbbb, the eminent Jnrlet and political 
eeonomiit, was bom at Berlin, Pnusia, Mar. 18, 1800. 
He took np his residence in the United States in 1827, 
and died in New York, Oct 2, 1872. He was the author 
of many works of great and listing Talne.] 

As the loye of Romeo and Juliet elevated 
their souls above the strife of their houses, 
so can friendship elevate two hearts above 
the struggles of their time, though the in- 
dividuate be even engaged in it ; while those 
friends who happily walk the same path 
cheer and strengthen each other by their 
mutual example ; and since essential con- 
fidence can exist between good men only, 
they propel each other in the path of virtue, 
for it is a primary law of all intercourse, 
that if two or more of the same inclination, 
pursuit or character, — good, frivolous or 
wicked — are brought in close contact with 
one another, in that same direction they 
will propel one another still more rapidly. 
Friendship must rest on mutuality, it is one 
of its essential qualities : for one of its re- 
quisites and blessings is the enjoyment of 
confidence — a luxurv to good men : and 
JSschylus is right when he says that Kings 
suffer one evil, they do not know how to 
confide in friends ; while the reason that 
was given of Trajan's having friends is that 
he was a friend himself. 



TOUJOURS AMOUR. 

Prithee tell me. Dimple Chin, 
At what age does Lots begin ? 
Tonr bine eyes have scarcely seen 
gammers three, my fairy qneen. 
Bat a mirade of sweets. 
Soft approaches, sly retreats, 
Show the little archer there, 
Hidden in yonr pretty hair ; 
When didst learn a heart to win? 
Prithee tell me, Dimple Chin I 

" Oh r the rosy lips reply, 
**IcantteUyoaif Itry. 
*Tis so long I can*t remember : 
Ask some yonnger lass than It" 



Tell, tell me, Grinled-VMe, 
Do yoor heart and head keep pace? 
When does hoaxy Lore expire. 
When do fhisto pat oat the fire? 
Can its embers bom below 
AU that chill December snow? 
Osre yon still soft hands to press. 
Bonny heads to smooth and Mess? 
When does Lore give np the chase ? 
Tell, teU me, Oriuled-IW>e I 



** Ah !" the wise old lips reply, 
" Tenth may pass and strength nay die; 
Bat of LoTB I can't foretoken : 
Ask some older sage than I." 

lESWARD Olauvob SnsMAiT, b. 1833. 



SHAKING HANDS. 

[l!dwBzdBveirett,LL.D.,D.CILL.,bomatDorohestsr, 
Maaachowtts, 11th April, 1794 ; died at Boston, 16th 
January, 1696. Orator, politician, and miaoeUaneous 
wilter. He was saooeHiTely professor of Greek and 
literafeoie in the Harrard UniTcrsity; editor of the 
Norm American Rtnew: member of Congress, minis- 
ter of the United Btotes in EngUnd, and soooeeded 
Daniel Webster as secretaiy of state. He was oompeUed 
by ill health to rstire from pablio life in 1864. His works 
are: A D^tnct qf CkridianUsf; Oratimu and Speechet 
uptm VariouM Oceanoru; Impcrtana qf Pradieal Bduca- 
Hon: The MtnaU Venum Papen; and nameroos oontri- 
buttons to the North American Betritu and Taxions 

»1 



There are few things of more common oc- 
currence than shaking hands; and yet I do not 
recollect that much has been speculated upon 
the subject. I confess, when I consider to what 
unimportant and futile concerns the attention 
of writers and readers has been directed, I am 
surprised that no one has been found to handle 
so important a matter as this, and attempt to 
give the public a rational view of the doctrine 
and discipline of shaking hands. It is a theme 
on which I haye myself theorized a good deal, 
and I beg leave to ofier a few remarks on the 
origin of the practice, and the various forms 
in which it is exercised. 

I have been unable to find in the ancient 
writers any distinct mention of shaking hands. 
They followed the heartier practice of hugging 
or embracing, which has not wholly disappeared 
among grown persons in Europe, and children 
in our own country, and has unquestionably 
the advantage on the score of cordiality. When 
the ancients trusted the business of salutation 
to the hands alone, they joined but did not 
shake them; and although I find frequeniij 
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such pbnaes Mjungere dexims hoipitio, I do 
not lecolleci to hare met with that of agUare 
dexbrcut. I am ioelined to ihiok that the prac- 
tice grew ap in the ages of chiTalrj, when the 
cumbroos iron mail, in which the knights 
were cased, preyented their embracing; and 
when, with fingers clothed in steel, the simple 
tonch or joining of the hands wonld have been 
bat cold welcome ; ho that a prolonged janction 
was a natural report, to ezpreiM cordiality; and 
as it would have been awkward to keep the 
hands unemployed in this position, a gentle 
agitation or shaking might have been natur- 
ally introduced. How long the prsetice may 
hare remained in this incipient stage it is im- 
possible, in the silence of history, to say ; nor 
u there anything in the chronicles, in Philip 
de Comines, or the Byzantine historians, which 
enables ns to trace the progress of the art into 
the forms in which it now exists among us. 

Without therefore availing myself of the 
privilege of theorists to supply by coigectnre 
the absence of history or tradition, I shall pass 
immediately to the enumeration of these forms : 

1. The pump-handle shake is the first which 
deserves notice. It Ib executed by taking 
your friend's hand, and working it up and down, 
through an arc of fifty degrees, for about a 
minute and a half. To have its nature, force, 
and character, this shake should be performed 
with a fair steady motion. No attempt should 
be made to give it grace, and still less viva- 
city; as the few instances in which the latter 
has been tried have uniformly resulted in dis- 
locating the shoulder of the person on whom 
it hss been attempted. On the contrary, per- 
sons who are partial to the pump-handle shake 
should be at some psins to give an equable, 
tranquil moyement to the operation, which 
should on no account be continued after per- 
spiration on the part of your friend has com- 
menced. 

2. The pendulum shake may be mentioned 
next, as being somewhat similar in character; 
but moving, as the name indicates, in a hori- 
zontal instead of a perpendicular direction. 
It is executed by sweeping your hand horizon- 
tally toward your friend's, and after the junc- 
tion is efTected, rowing with it from one side 
to the other, according to the pleasure of the 
{wrties. The only caution in its use which 
needs particularly to be given, is not to insist 
on performing it in a plane strictly parallel 
to the horizon, when you meet with a person 
who has been educated to the pump-handle 
shake. It is well known that people cling to 
the forms in which they have been educated, 
eren when the substance is sacrificed in ad- 



to them. I had two acqwaintaneea, 
both estimable men, one of whom had been 
brought up in the pamp-handle shake, and 
another had brought home the pendulum from 
a foreign voyage. Thqr met^ joined hands, 
and attempted to pat them in motion. Thej 
were neither of them feeble men. One endea- 
voured to pump, and the other to paddle; th^ 
fsces reddened ; the drops stood on their fore- 
heads ; and it was, at last, a pleasing Ulustn- 
tion of the doctrine of the composition of forces, 
to see their hands slanting into an exact dia- 
gonal — in which line they ever after shook. 
But it was plain to see, there was no cordial- 
ity in it; and, aa is usually the case with com- 
promises, both parties were discontented. 

8. The tattmiqujet ahake is the next in im- 
portance. It derives ita name from the instru- 
ment made use of by surgeons to stop the cir- 
culation of the blood in a limb about to be 
amputated. It is performed by clasping the 
hand of your friend, as far as you can, in your 
own, and then contracting the muscles of your 
thumb, fingers, and palm, till you have induced 
any d^;Tee of compression you may propose 
in the hand of your friend. Particular care 
ought to be taken, if your own hand is as hard 
and as big as a frying-pan, and that of your 
friend as small and soft as a young maiden's, 
not to make use of the tourniquet shake to the 
degree that will force the small bones of the 
wrist out of place. It is also seldom safe to 
apply it to gouty persona A hearty young 
friend of mine, who had pursued the study of 
geology, and acquired an unusual hardness and 
strength of hand and wrist by the use of the 
hammer, on returning from a scientific excur- 
sion gsve his gouty uncle the toumiquet'Shake, 
with such severity as nearly reduced the old 
gentleman's fingers to powder ; for which my 
friend had the pleasure of being disinherited, as 
soon as his uncle's fingers got well enough to 
hold a pen. 

4. The cordial grapple is a shake of some 
interest It is a hearty, boisterous agitation 
of your friend's hand, accompanied with mo- 
derate pressure, and loud, cheerful exclama- 
tions of welcome. It is an excellent travelling 
shake, and well adapted to make friends. It 
is indiscriminately performed. 

5. The Peter Chrievous touch is opposed to 
the cordial grapple. It is a pensive, tranquil 
junction, followed by a mild subsultary motion, 
a cast-down look, and an inarticulate inquiry 
after your friend's health. 

6. The prude major and prude minor are 
nearly monopolized by ladies. They cannot 
be accurately described, but are constantly to 
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be noticed in practice. They nerer extend 
beyond the fingen; and the prade m%jor allows 
you to touch even then only down to the second 
joint. The pnide minor gives you the whole 
of the forefinger. Considerable skill may be 
shown in performing these, with nice varia- 
tions, such as extending the left hand, instead 
of the right, or stretching a new glossy kid 
glove over the finger you extend. 

I might go through a list, of the gripe raytU, 
the 9aw-mUl shake, and the shake toUh maUce 
prtpenae; but these are only factitious com- 
binations of the three fundamental forms al- 
ready described as the pump-handle, the pen- 
dulum, and the tourniquet; as the loviiigpaif 
the reach romantic, and the eem^menkd elaep, 
may be reduced in their main movements to 
various combinations and modifications of the 
cordial grapple, Peter Grievous touch, and the 
prude migor and minor. I should trouble the 
reader with a few remarks, in conclusion, on 
the mode of shaking hands, as an indication of 
characters, but I see a friend coming up the 
avenue who is addicted to the pump-handle. 
I dare not tire my wrist by further writing. 



THE MOTHEB'S ALARM. 

nULNSULTED FBOK THE OBEBK OF ABOHIAS. 

With gaudy flowers the cliff was gay, 
Whither a child had crept to play, 

And o'er the brink was bending : 
The mother came— she saw her boy, 
Her only care, her only joy. 

One eimg his fall suspending ! 

He stretch'd to reaoh the flowers below— ' 
Ah ! should she now to seiie him go. 

Some start or hasty action 
Might plunge him headlong in the flood ! 
That thought with horror chillM her blood: 

'Twas anguiih ! 'twas distraction 1 

As none but mothers feel, she felt ! 
In trembling silence down she knelt. 

And prayed to Heaven for pity : 
Then from her breast the gauze remov'd, 
And softly sang the tune he lov'd. 

Some luUabying ditty. 

He knew the song, which oft to rest 
Had charm*d his eyes ; he knew the breast 

Which food so oft had brought him : 
And still she sang — and still she wept — 
And near — and nearer— crept and crept — 

Till to her heart she caught him. 

M. O. LiwxB. 



SAMUEL FOOTE THE HUMOITBIST. 

[John Fonter, bom at Newoartle, 181S; died at 
Kwsiogtoii, Ist Fttbroary, 1876. Biognpher, Ustorian, 
and jonrnaliBi His chief works an : The Stmtetmen, ^ 
(A« Comnumttealtk of Bngland; Tlu Lift 9f avHT 0old- 
»Mith ; Bioffraplueal aand HiMorietU. JBitapt (this wock 
oontaixn the anay on Foote ftom which wc quote); Tkt 
Grand Stmotutnuue; Thi Arrett of the Fivt Memben: 
Sir John Bttot, a biography ; Walter Savage Landor: 
The life ^JHekene; Ac. Ac. Washington Ixring said that 
the Lift of Goldsmith wu ** a biography of the poet, 
exaoQted with a apirit, a feeling, a grace, and an ele- 
fukoe that leave nothing to be deeiied." Mr. Fortter was 
Boiae time one of the English CommJasioneri in Lmwy . J 

We propose to speak of that forgotten name 
(Foote); and to show its claims to have been 
remembered, even though it now be little more 
than a name. 

It was once both a terrible and a delightful 
reality. It expressed a bitterness of sarcasm 
and ridicule unexampled in England; and a 
Tivacity, intelligence, and gaiety, a ready and 
unfailing humour, to which a parallel could 
scarcely be found among the choicest wits of 
France. It was the name of a man so popular 
and difiiised, that it would be difficult to say 
to what class of his countrymen he gave the 
greatest amount of amusement: it was the 
name of a man also more dreaded, than any 
since his who laid the princes of Europe under 
terror-stricken contribution, and to whom the 
Great Turk himself offered hush-money. "Mr. 
Foote was a man of wonderful abilities," says 
Oarrick, "and the most entertaining compan- 
ion I have ever known." "There is hardly a 
public man in England," says Davies, "who 
haa not entered Mr. Footers theatre with an 
aching heart, under the apprehension of seeing 
himself laughed at." "Sure if ever one per- 
son," says Tate Wilkinson, "possessed the 
talents of pleasing more than another, Mr. 
Foote wss the man." " Upon my word," writes 
Horace Walpole, "if Mr. Foote be not checked, 
we shall have the army itself, on its return 
from Boston, besieged in the Haymarket." 
Such and so various were the emotions once 
inspired by him who has now lost command 
alike over our fears and our enjoyments; and 
whoee name is not thought even worthy of 
mention, by lecturers aiming to be popular, 
among the Humourists and Satirists of the 
eighteenth century. 

We have hinted at one reason for such for- 
getfulness, but that is not all. He who merely 
shoots a folly as it flies, may have no right to 
outlive the folly he lays low; but Foote's aim 
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was not 80 limited. He propoeed to instroct, 
as well as to amuse, his coantrymen ; he wrote 
what he believed to be comedies, as well at 
what he knew to be farces; he laughed freely 
at what he thought ridiculous in others, but 
he aspired also to produce what should be ad- 
mirable and enduring of his own. " My scenes, " 
he said on one occasion, "have been collected 
fh>m general nature, and are applicable to none 
but those who, through consciousness, are com- 
pelled to a self-application. To that mark, 
if Comedy directs not her aim, her arrows 
are shot in the air; for by what touches no 
man, no man will be amended." This plea 
has not been admitted, however. Whenever 
Foote is now named, it is as a satirist of pecu- 
liarities, not as an observer of character; it is 
as a writer whose reputation has perished, with 
the personalities that alone gave it zest; it is 
as a comedian who so exclusively addressed 
himself to the audience of his theatre, that 
posterity has been obliged to decline having 
any business or concern with him. 

Smarting from some ridicule poured out at 
his dinner-table, Boswell complained to John- 
son that the host had made fools of his guests, 
and was met by a sarcasm bitter as Foote's 
own. "Why, sir, when you go to see Foote, 
you do not go to see a saint; you go to see a 
man who will be entertained at your house, 
and then bring you on a public stage; who will 
entertain you at his house, for the very purpose 
of bringing you on a public stage. Sir, he 
does not make fools of his company ; they whom 
he exposes are fools already; he only brings 
them into action." The same opinion he ex- 
pressed more gravely in another conversation, 
when, admitting Foote's humour, and his singu- 
lar talent for exhibiting character, he qualified 
it not as a talent but a vice, such as other 
men abstain from; and described it to be not 
comedy, which exhibits the character of a 
species, but farce, which exhibits individuals. 
Be this hasty or deliberate, false or true, the 
imputation conveyed by it follows Foote still, 
and gathers bulk as it rolls. When Sir Walter 
Scott speaks of him, it is as an unprincipled 
satirist, who, while he affected to be the terror 
of vice and folly, was only anxious to extort 
forbearance-money fh>m the timid, or to fill 
his theatre at the indiscriminate expense of 
friends and enemies, virtuous or vicious, who 
presented foibles capable of being turned into 
ridicule. When Mr. Macaulay speaks of him, 
it is as a man whose mimicry was exquisitely 
ludicrous, but all caricature; and who could 
take off only some strange peculiarity, a stam- 
mer or a lisp, a Northumbrian burr or an Irish 



brogue, a stoop or a shufile. If we had absolute 
faith in any of these judgments, this essay 
wonld not have been attempted. 

A careful examination of Foote's writing! 
has satisfied us that they are not unworthy of 
a very high place in literature, though not 
perhaps in all respecta the place he would have 
claimed; and it is worth remark that in de- 
fending them he has himself anticipated Mr. 
Macaulay's illustration. He declines to intro- 
duce upon the scene a lady from the north, 
with the true Newcastle burr in her throat; he 
recognizes no subject for ridicule in the acci- 
dental unhappiness of a national brogue, for 
which a man is no more to be held accountable 
than for the colour of his hair: but he sees the 
true object and occasion for satire where all 
true satirists have found it, namely, in all 
kinds of afiectation or pretence ; in whatever as- 
sumes to be what it is not, or strives to be what 
it cannot become. That he did not uniformly 
remember this, is with regret to be admitted, 
seeing the effect it has had upon his reputation; 
but it is not in his writings that his most marked 
deviations from it are discoverable. For it is 
not because real characters are there occasion- 
ally introduced, that the verdict is at once to 
pass against him. Yanbrugh's Miss Jenny 
was a certain Derbyshire Miss Lowe; Gibber's 
Lady Qrace was Lady Betty Cecil; Farquhai's 
Justice Balance was a well-known Mr. Bever^ 
ley; and Moli^re, who struck the fashions and 
humours of his age into forms that are immor- 
tal, has perpetuated with them the vices and 
foibles of many a living contemporary. In all 
these eases, the question still remains whether 
the individual folly or vice, obtruding itself 
on the public, may not so far represent a gene- 
ral defect, as to justify public satire for the 
sake of the warning it more widely conveys. 
It will not do to confine ridicule exclusively 
to folly and vice, and to refrain, in case of 
need, from laying its lash on the knave and 
the fool. But such reasonable opportunities 
are extremely rare; and it even more rarely 
happens that what is thus strictly personal in 
satire, does not also involve individual injus- 
tice and wrong. It is, beyond doubt, no small 
ground for distrust of its virtues, that the 
public should be always so eager to welcome 
it. No one has expressed this more happily 
than Foote himself, when levelling his blow 
at Churchill, he makes his publisher Mr. Puff 
object to a poem full of praise: 

*'Whj, who the devil wiU give monej to be told 
that Mr. Snch-a-one is a wiaer or better man than him- 
■elf t No, no ; 'tie quite and clean out of natore. ▲ 
good tmuing latixe, now, weU-powderad with pewraial 
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pflppor, and  CMo n ed wUh the tpirit of partj, that 
demoliahM a oompleuoiia ohaiaoter, and aloka him be- 
low onr own lerel— <A«re, tkert, we are plaaaed; thane 
we chuckle and gxin, and ton the half-ovown on the 
eoonter." 

Unhappily this was his own case not less; 
for he, too, had to provide pleasure for those 
who went to chuckle, and grin, and toss their 
half-crowns at the pay-place of the Haymarket. 
And it was in serring up the dish for this pur- 
pose, rather than in first preparing it; it was 
in the powdering and peppering for the table, 
rather than in the composition and cooking; 
in a word, it was less by the deliberate inten- 
tion of the writer than by the ready mimicry 
and humorous impromptu of the actor, that 
Foote gave mortal offence to so many of his 
countrymen, did irreparable wrong veiy often 
to the least offending, began himself to pay 
the penalty in suffering before he died, and is 
paying the penalty still in character and fame. 

It is this which explains any difference to 
be noted between the claims put forth by him- 
self, and the verdict recorded by his contem- 
poraries. The writings would little avail, in 
themselves^ to account for the mixed emotions 
they inspirod. That which gave them terror 
has of courae long departed from them; but by 
reviving so much of ft as description may 
tamely exhibit, and by connecting with Foote's 
personal career some idea of the overflowing 
abundance and extravagance of his humour, 
it is possible that their laughter and wit may 
win back some part of the appreciation they 
have lost, and a fair explanation be supplied 
not only of the genius of this remarkable man, 
and of the peculiar Influence he exerted while 
he lived, but of the causes which have inter- 
cepted his due possession and ungrudged en- 
joyment of the 

" Bitote that wits Inherit after death.** 

The strength and predominance of Foote's 
humour lay in its readiness. Whatever the 
call that might be made upon it, there it was. 
Other men were humorous as the occasion arose 
to them, but to him the occasion was never 
wanting. Others might be foiled or disabled 
by the lucky stroke of an adversary, but he 
took only the quicker rebound from what would 
have laid them prostrate. To put him out, or 
place him at a disadvantage, was not possible. 
He was taken one day into White's Club, by a 
friend who wanted to write a note. Standing 
in a room among strangers, and men he had 
no agreement with in politics, he appeared to 
feel not quite at ease, when Lord Carmarthen, 
wishing to relieve his embarrassment, went up 



to speak to him; but, himself feeling rather 
shy, merely said, "Mr. Foote, your handker- 
chief is hanging out of your pocket." Where- 
upon Foote, looking round suspiciously, and 
hurriedly thrusting the handkerchief back into 
hlB pocket, replied, "Thank you, my lord, 
thank you; you know the company better than 
I do." — At one of Macklin*s absurd Lectures 
on the Ancients, the lecturer was solemnly 
composing himself to begin, when a buzz of 
laughter from where Foote stood ran through 
the room, and Macklin, thinking to throw the 
laugher off his guard, and effectually for that 
night disarm his ridicule, turned to him with 
this question, in Ms most severe and pompous 
manner: "Well, sir, you seem to be very 
merry there, but do you know what I am going 
to say, nowl" "No, sir," at once replied 
Foote; *'pray, do youV* — One night at hia 
friend Delaval's, when the glass had been cir- 
culating freely, one of the party would suddenly 
have fixed a quarrel upon him for his indulgence 
of personal satire. "Why, what would yon 
have?" exclaimed Foote, good-humouredly 
putting it aside; "of course I take all my 
friends off, but I use them no worse than my- 
self, I take my9«^ off." "Qadso!" cried the 
malcontent, "that I should like to see:" upon 
which Foote took up his hat and left the 
room. 

No one could so promptly overthrow an as- 
sailant; so quietly rebuke an avarice or mean- 
ness; so effectually "abate and diBsolve" any 
ignorant affectation or pretension. "Why do 
you attack my weakest part?" he asked, of 
one who had raised a laugh against what 
Johnson calls his dq^editation: "did I ever 
say anything about your head?" — Dining 
when in Paris with Lord Stormont, that thrifty 
Scotch peer, then ambassador, as usual pro- 
duced his wine in the smallest of decanters 
and dispensed it in the smallest of glasses, en- 
larging all the time on its exquisite growth 
and enormous age. "It is very little of its 
age," said Foote, holding up his diminutive 
glass. — A pompous person who had made a 
laige fortune as a builder was holding forth 
on the mutability of the world. "Can you 
account for it, sir?" said he, turning to Foote. 
"Why, not very clearly, sir," said Foote; 
"unless we could suppose the world was built 
by contract." — A stately and silly countiy 
squire was regaling a laige party with the 
number of fashionable folk he had visited that 
morning. "And among the rest," he said, 
"I called upon my good friend the Earl of 
Chol-mon-dely, but he was not at home." 
"That is exceedingly surprising," said Foote. 
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^'WliAt! nor none of hiB pe-o-ple?'* — Being in 
eompftny where Hugh Kelly was mightily 
boasting of the power he had aa a reviewer 
of distribnting literary reputation to any ex- 
tent, *' Don't be too prodigal of it," Foote 
qaietly interposed, "or yon may leave none for 
yoarself." — Conversation turning one day on 
a lady having married very happily, whose 
previous life had been of extremely doubtful 
complexion, some one attributed the unex- 
pected result to her having frankly told her 
husband^ before marriage, aU that had hap- 
pened. "What candour she must have had!" 
was the general remark upon this. "What 
honesty!" "Yes," said Foote, "and what an 
amazing memory! " — The then Duke of Cum- 
berland (the foolish duke, as he was called) 
came one night into the green-room at the 
Haymarket Theatre. "Well, Foote," said 
he, "here I am, ready, as usual, to swallow 
all your good things." "Really," replied 
Foote, "your royal highness must have an 
excellent digestion, for you never bring any 
up again." — "Why are yon for ever humming 
that air?" he asked a man without a sense of 
tune in him. " Because it haunts me." "No 
wonder," said Foote: "you are for ever mur- 
dering it." — A well beneficed old Cornish par- 
son was holding forth at the dinner-table upon 
the surprising profits of his living, much to 
the weariness of everyone present, when, hap- 
pening to stretch over the table hands remark- 
able for their dirt, Foote struck in with, " Well, 
doctor, I for one am not at all surprised at 
your profits, for I see you keep the glebe in 
your own hands." — One of Mrs. Montagu's blue- 
stocking ladies fastened upon him at one of 
the routs in Portman Square with her views of 
Locke on the UnderHandmg, which she pro- 
tested she admired above all things; only there 
was one particular word very often repeated 
which she could not distinctly make out, and 
that was the word (pronouncing it very long) 
"idea; but I suppose it comes from a Greek 
derivation." "You are perfectly right, ma- 
dam," said Foote; "it comes from the word 
ideaowshL" "And pray, sir, what does that 
mean ? " " The feminine of idiot, madam. " — 
Much bored by a pompous physician at Bath, 
who confided to him as a great secret that he 
had a mind to publish his own poems, but 
had so many irons in the fire he really did not 
well know what to do. "Take my advice, 
doctor," says Foote, "and put your poems 
where your irons are. " — Kot less distressed on 
another occasion by a mercantile man of his 
acquaintance, who had also not only written 
a poem, but exacted a promise that he would 



listen to it, and who merdleesly stopped to tax 
him with inattention even before advancing 
beyond the fint pompons line, "Hear me, O 
Phosbue, and ye Muaee nme! pray, pray be at- 
tentive, Mr. Foote." "I am," said Foote; 
"nine and one are ten; go on!" 

The only men of his day, putting aside 
Johnson's later fame, who had the least pre- 
tension to compare with him in social repute, 
were Quin for wit and Garrick for powers of 
conversation. But Quin was restricted to 
particular walks of humour; and his jokes, 
though among the most masterly in the lan- 
guage, had undoubtedly a certain strong, mor- 
ose, surly vein, like the characters he was so 
great in. Foote's range, on the other hand, 
was as universal as society and scholarship 
could make it; and Davies, who was no great 
friend of his, says it would have been much 
more unfashionable not to have laughed at 
Foote's jokes, than even at Quin's. Qarrick 
again, though nothing could be more delightful 
than the gaiety of his talk, had yet to struggle 
always with a certain restless misgiving, which 
made him the sport of men who were much his 
inferiors. Johnson puts the matter kindly — 

"Garriek, sir, baa some deUoaoj of faaling: it is pos- 
sible to p«t him out ; you mmj get tba better of him: 



but Foote bi the meet inooMpraMible fellow that I 
knew ; when yon haye dnren him into a oomer, and 
think you are mre of him, he runt through between 
your lefi^ or Jnmpa over your head, and makes his 
tpe." 



Could familiar language describe Falstaff 
better than this, which hits ofiT the character 
of Foote's humour exactly? It was incom- 
pressible. No matter what the truth of any 
subject might be, or however strong the posi- 
tion of any adversary, he managed to get the 
laugh on his own side. It was not merely a 
quickness of fancy, a brilliance of witty re- 
source, a ready and expert audacity of inven- 
tion ; but that there was a fulness and invinci- 
bility of cotirage in the man; call it moral or 
immoral, which unfailingly warded off humili- 
ation. . . . 

Meanwhile Foote had not been n^lecting 
British fashions and foibles, pretenders, poli- 
ticians, or players. He has taken his former 
place at the Bedford, and in his critical and 
satirical comer is again supreme. All who 
know him come early in the hope of being 
admitted of his party at supper, the less for- 
tunate engage boxes near him, and wherever 
the sound of his voice is heard the table is in 
a roar. Since last we saw the place some new 
faces are there. But some familiar ones are 
gone. Old Macklin, weary of his doubtful sue- 
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eeflflOB on the stage, has taken oddly enough to 
another branch of public employment, having 
Bet up a tavern of his own near the Bedford, 
on the present site of the Tavistock Hotel, 
where, by the alternation of a three-shilling 
ordinary with a shilling lecture, at both of 
which he is presiding deity, he supplies at 
once the bodily wants and what he conceives 
to be the mental deficiences of the day. He 
is to make everybody orators, by teaching them 
how to speak; and, by way of teaching them 
also what to speak, presents himself every other 
night with a discourse on some subject wherein 
he thinks the popular mind insufficiently in- 
formed. His range is unlimited between the 
literature of the ancients and the manners of 
the modems, and with the Ancient Chorus for 
one lecture, for its successor he will take the 
Irish Duel; but whatever his subject, the har- 
vest of ridicule for Foote is unfailing. The 
result is that people go to hear him rather than 
the lecturer, for, it being part of the plan to 
invite the audience to ofler hints on the subject- 
matter, and so exhibit their progress in oratory, 
the witty sallies and questionings of Foote 
have become at last the leading attraction. 

"Order!'* he cried one night, that being 
the established mode of intimating your wish 
to put a question to the lecturer. " Well, sir," 
said Macklin, "what have you to say upon this 
subject?" The subject was the prevalence of 
dtt^ng in Ireland; and the lecturer, who had 
begun at the earliest period of the Irish history, 
was now arrived at the reign of Elizabeth. " I 
think, air," said Foote, "this matter might be 
settled in a few words. What o'clock is it, 
air?" Macklin could not possibly see what 
the dock had to do with a dissertation on 
duelling, but gmffly reported the hour to be 
half-past nine. "Very well," says Foote, 
"about this time of the night every gentle- 
man in Ireland that can possibly afford it is 
in his third bottle of claret, and therefore in a 
fair way of getting drunk; and from drunken- 
ness proceeds quarrelling, and from quarrelling 
duelling, and so there's an end of the chapter." 
The abridgment was so satisfactory to the 
audience, the hour of the night being con- 
sidered, that Macklin had to shut up his anti- 
quarian disquisition in great dudgeon. 

His topic on another evening was the em- 
ployment of memory in connection with the 
oratorical art, in the course of which, as he 
enlarged on the importance of exercising mem- 
ory as a habit, he took occasion to say that to 
such perfection he had brought his own he 
could learn anything by rote on once hearing 
itb Foote waited till the conclusion of the 



lecture, and then, handing up the subjoined 
sentences, desired that Mr. Macklin would be 
good enough to read and afterwards repeat them 
from memory. More amazing nonsense never 
was written. "So she went into the garden 
to cut a cabbage-leaf, to make an apple-pie; 
and at the same time a great she-bear, coming 
up the street, pops its head into the shop. 
'What! no soap?' So he died, and she very 
imprudently married the barber; and there 
were present the Picninnies, and the Joblillies, 
and the Qaryulies, and the Qrand Panjandrum 
himself, with the little round button at top; 
and they all fell to playing the game of catch 
as catch can, till the gunpowder ran out at the 
heels of their boota " It is needless to say that 
the laugh turned against old Macklin, aa it 
has turned against many younger and livelier 
people since who have read these droll sentences 
in Harry and Luqf, and who, like Miss Edge- 
worth's little hero and heroine, after mastering 
^e great she-bear and the no-soap, for want of 
knowing who died have never arrived at the 
marriage with the barber, or perhaps, even 
after proceeding so far, have been tripped up 
by the Grand Paojandrum with the little round 
button at top. 



THE SHEPHERD'S WOOING. 

[Allan Ramsay, bom at Leadbills, LsDarkahixv, 
15tb Oetober, 1686; di«d in Edinbuivb, 7th January, 
1768. He Mrred an apprantloeahip to a wig maker: 
bat he entered into boaineae aa a bookaeller and eatab- 
liahed the firtt oiroulating library in Sootland. He 
publiahed the Bvtrgretn, and the Tea-TabU Mitctllanjf, 
whioh were the flrat important ooUeotioBa of popular 
aongs. Hia own lonfi and poema brought him liune and 
helped oonaiderably to increaae hia fortone.^ Hia 
"Gentle Shepherd** ia acknowledged to be one of the 
flneat paaUnrala we poaaeaa. Campbell aaid, " it refined 
the riew of peaaaut life bj aituaiiona of aweetneae and 
tendemeia, without departing in the leaet degree from 
ito aimpUoity."] 

B06BB. 

I wish I oou*dna looe her; — but in vain ; 
I still maun doat. and thole her proud disdsin. 
My Bawty is a our I dearly like, 
Till he yowFd sair she strak the poor dumb 
tyke. 

1 He erected a honae on the north aide of Caatle Hill, 
which he called Ramaay Lodge: but it waa email and of 
a peculiar ahape. ao the wage ohriatened it the **Oooae* 
pie." The poet complained of thia impertinence to 
Lord Blibank, who ezolaimed : " What, a gooae>pie ! 
Faith. Allan, now that laee you in it, I think the houao 
la not ill-named." 
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If I lutd iUl'd a nook wHhin her breait, 
She wad have shawn mair kindnen to my beaat. 
When I begin to tnne my itock and horn, 
With a' her faoe the shawa a oanldrife eoom. 
Last night I play'd—ye never heard ne ipite^ 
" O^er Boffit^ was the spiing, and her delyte, — 
Tet tauntingly she at her cousin speer'd, 
Oif she oonld tell what tune I play'd, and 

sneer'd ! 
Flocks, wander where ye like, I dinna care, 
m break my reed, and never whistle mair! 

PATH. 

E*en do sae, Roger, wha can help mislnck? 
Saebeins she be sic a thrawn-gabbit chuck, — 
Tender's a craig, since ye have tint all houp, 
Gae till't yonr ways, and take the lover's lowp ! 

BOOEIL 

I needna mak sic speed my blood to spill ; 
ni warrant death come soon enough a-will. 

PAHB. 

Daft gowk! leave aff that silly whingin way - 
Beem careless,— there's my hand yell win thi 

day. 
Hear how I serv'd my lass I looe as wed 
As ye do Jenny, and with heart as led. 
Last morning I was gay and early out, 
Upon a dyke I lean'd glowring about, 
I saw my Heg come linking o'er the lee; 
I saw my Meg, but Meggy saw na me; 
For yet the sun was wading thro* the mist^ 
And she was dose upon me e'er she wist ; 
Her coats were kiltit, and did sweetly shaw 
Her straight bare legs that whiter were than 

snaw. 
Her cockernony snooded up fou deck. 
Her haffet locks hang waving on her cheek ; 
Her cheek sae ruddy, and her een sae dear; 
And O I her mouth's like ony hinny pear. 
Neat, neat she was, in bustine waistcoat clean, 
As she came sldf&ng o'er the dewy green : 
Blythsome I cry'd, "My bonny Meg, come here, 
I ferly wherefore ye're sae soon asteer; 
But I can guess, ye're gaun to gather dew." 
She scour'd awa, and said, "What's that to 

youf 
"Then, fare ye wed, Meg-dorts; and e*en*8 ye 

Uke!" 
I careless ciy'd, and lap in o'er the dyke. 
I trow, when that she saw, within a crack. 
She came with a right thievdess errand back ; 
Miscaw'd me first ; then bad me hound my dog. 
To wear up three waff ewes stray'd on the bog. 
I leugh; and sae did she; then with great haste 
I clasp'd my arms about her neck and waist; 
About her yieldinf^ waist, and took a fouth 
Of sweetest kisses frae her glowing mouth. 



While hard and hat I hdd her in my gripi^ 
My very sanl came lowping to my lips. 
Sair, sair she flet wi* me 'tween ilka smack. 
Bat wed I kend she meant nae as she spak. 
Dear Boger, when your jo puts on her gloom. 
Do ye sae too, and never ftuih your thumb : 
Seem to forsake her, soon shell diange her 

mood; 
Gae woo anither, and shell gang dean wood. 



THE BED HOUSE. 

A BBMIHIBGEiroS OF THB FBANCO-OSBMAy WAB. 
BT ALIXAVDBB WHMANV. 

We had taken part in one of the bloodieat 
battles before Metz. It was only in the after- 
noon that our company came into action, the 
men cheering daring the whole time of our ad- 
vance, and we had sufibred not unimportant 
losses from the incredibly long-range chasse- 
pots, despite the fact that we had not seen a 
single Frenchman. We were, therefore, by no 
means ill -pleased when we read an anonymooa 
account of the action in one of the papers, 
where we were described as veritable heroea. 
At first we did not know to whom we were in* 
debted for this glorification, bat at last we dis- 
covered the author in the person of a one-year 
volunteer,^ whom I will call Fritz. 

The acting sergeant-migor of the company; 
who thought that his own deeds had been too 
lightly passed over in this fandfnl sketch, oon- 
cdved a secret grudge for our volunteer, and 
brooded vengeance. Fritz could not be accused 
of having made use of the frequent repetition 
of the word " I " in his account of the battle ; 
but, truth to tell, although he poeseased, doubt- 
less, a large amount of moral courage, his be- 
havioar showed that he held it to be far sweeter 
to live for his country than pro pcUria mori; 
and when the command had been given for us 
to advance to the inner drcle of investment, 
which formed a ring of iron round the city, he 
found it a far from comfortable occupation thas 
to approach the fortress step by step. Although 
he wore a careless and courageous ezpresdon 
enough, still he often had recourse to his hand- 
kerchief to wipe the heavy drops of perspiration 
from his forehead, remarking each time to his 
companion by his dde, " How fearfully hot it 

'Stadcnts fifom the univevrity, and other educated 
young men who are able to paas a standard ezamina- 
tion, only wrve one year in the Pmnian army, and are 
termed, somewhat inaptly, ''volunteoxs.'* 
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is to-dajl" The acting seigeant-miuor had 
not failed to obsenre this, and busied himself 
with painting in the most yivid manner the 
dangers of the new situation to the poor young 
fellow. 

The company was posted in the second line, 
and took up its quarters in a charming little 
Tillage. At the entrance of the place lay a 
dead horse. 

"Look at that, Fritz/' said the sergeant- 
mijor, in a mischievous way. ' ' Shell wounds. '* 

Fritz turned away from the horrible sight. 
" Only think of their being able to shoot as far 
as this!" 

" We are under fire from three sides at this 
point/' replied the sergeant-major. And at 
that very moment a distant muffled bang was 
heard, and in a little while there came a shell 
whistling and hissing over the Tillage, bursting 
with a fearful detonation. 

"There/' said the sergeant-migor, "you can 
write an account of that to-morrow, telling 
how well we maintained our coolness and ming- 
frovi during a heavy fire of shells." 

The Tolunteer looked rather uncomfortable. 
The company was billeted in the Tillage, and 
presently there arriTed at the place a sutler, 
who, ignorant of the danger, set up his store 
in the middle of the main street With incre- 
dible rapidity the report spread of there being 
a cask of beer in the place, and in less than 
ten minutes all who had money and thirst — 
and there was seldom a scarcity of either — ^had 
collected round the barrel, from which the 
speculator was dispensing the frothy drink in 
Tery small glasses for Tery large coins. 

The sergeant-migor had hurried along the 
street in double quick time to secure a share of 
the liquor, when suddenly there came another 
shell which lodged in the Tery same street in 
which the beer was being retailed. He stood 
still, appeared to cogitate for a moment, and 
then ran swiftly back again. I could not 
understand his behaTiour at first until I saw 
him return presently arm in arm with the 
Tolunteer, whose face bore the expression of a 
martyr. 

"Glorious!" I heard the seigeant-migor 
aay. "Beally glorious to drink cool beer from 
the barrel and listen meanwhile to Bazaine 
playing his great solo on the twenty centi- 
metre cannons opposite. There, do yon hear 
their long-drawn tones — ds-chingggnnnnn — 
capital, glorious!" A shell flew meanwhile 
with fearful din across the street, and buried 
Itself in the ground at the further end of it. 
The Tolunteer looked as if he, too, would gladly 
haTe burrowed himself into the earth. 



The sutler wanted to be off, but to this none 
of those around would listen. He could go 
away if he liked, but the cask must remain. 
He turned pale, and shook with fear ; but he 
remained. His thirst for money outweighed 
his fear of death. With real satanic eigoyment 
the sergeant-nugor watched the Tolunteer, who 
wished the sutler and his beer at Jericho. 

The company had lain in the Tillage a couple 
of days, when the order came to take up an 
advanced post nearer the dty. 

"We shall haTC to creep under the Tery 
guns of St. Quentin," said Uie sergeant-miyor 
to Fritz. " It's a shame to be thus treated as 
food for powder." 

" That it is," said Fritz, from his Tery soul; 
" upon my word, it is a shame." 

The sergeant-miyor laughed outright, and 
then turned on his heel and went off. The 
Tolunteer looked after him amazed. When the 
company fell in, early in the morning, to take 
up their position, it was still night The 
strictest silence was enjoined, and right across 
the muddy fields maxched the dark line, 
straight towards the fortress. When dawn 
began to break, there was seen in the gray of 
the morning a dark, threatening object, rising 
up like a tremendous rock. It was the Fort 
St Quentin, standing up proud and unattain- 
able, a perpendicular mass of stone. The 
seigeant-miyor, with his party, of which Fritz 
was one, moTcd through a little wood, and as 
they came out from the trees there arose before 
them, as if out of the ground, a number of dark 
forms. It was the party to be relicTed. 
Maintaining the strictest silence they came 
out of the trenches, where they had been lying, 
and retreated into the wood; but, notwith- 
standing all this caution, the change seemed 
to be remarked in the fortress. A number of 
shots were at once fired, the rattling discharge 
being followed by the whistling of bullets. 
The relief threw themselTes quickly into the 
trench. 

Goodness knows, it was a miserable shelter. 
The trench was deep enough to coTer the 
besiegers, but there was a foot of muddy slime 
and six inches of water to be taken into the 
bargain. ShiToring in CTory limb, one could 
feel the water slowly penetrate one's clothes; 
and, with a deep sigh, OTery one submitted 
himself to his fate, to remain fonr-and-twenty 
hours in the compulsory bath. Quite plainly 
could the cathedral clock in Metz be heard 
striking the hour of four, knd more plainly 
still did the rocky walls of St Quentin rise np 
before ns. The fortress was so near thai it 
seemed threatening to fall upon na. 
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The ran ctme up blood-red orer the horizon, 
and diffiued the thick fog upon the gronnd. 
Orer the railway dam which protected the 
enemy's foiepoets, scarcely seven hundred paces 
distant, and parallel with oar trenches, was to 
be seen the glitter of the French bayonets in 
the sonshine. Between the dam and the 
trench was disputed ground, and here stood 
a house built in an ornamental way of red 
bnck. 

Upon the height around St. Quentin the 
wide-flounding r^oeiUe could be heard, and 
bivonac fires flared up here and there. The 
pMrty found themselves in a very exposed posi- 
tion. The volunteer, in a frosty state, had laid 
down, heroically unmindful of future rheuma- 
tism, at the bottom of the ditch, and leaned, 
tired and exhausted, against one of the sides. 
Even the discomforts of such a position could 
not drive away slumber. Fritz fell asleep, and 
along the whole line could be heard a deep 
snoring chorus. Since the party had taken 
shelter in the trench, no more shots came from 
the fortress. The sau'rose higher in the cloud- 
less sky — the day promised to be a hot one. 

It might have been about three o'clock in the 
afternoon when the sergeant-mi^or cautiously 
glided through the wood to bring the volunteer 
a kettle of pea-soup. He paused frequently on 
his dangerous path to give a look at the groups 
of sleeping soldiers. All of them lay up to 
the knees in slimy water, their rifles pushed 
over the edge of the trench, their bodies sup- 
ported against the side of the ditch, the head 
hanging heavily down upon the stock of the 
gun, which, even in sleep, was still tightly 
grasped. Many a mother, many a bride, would 
no doubt have turned from this picture of 
repose with tearful eyes, and yet the rest was 
sweet and welcome to the sleepers. 

The sergeant-migor, despite his feeling for 
vengeance, had some pity for the young volun- 
teer, and hesitated to wake him. He tapped 
him gently on the shoulder. The volunteer 
simply turned round on to the other side; so 
the sergeant-migor, who had crawled along on 
his knees, laid down at full length, and, put-, 
ting his mouth to Fritz's ear, said, in a voice 
of the deepest bass, "Shells!" 

Fritz jumped up wildly, and crack-craek- 
crack was heard opposite, as several bullets 
whistled through the wood overhead. Fritz 
ducked again, and seemed utterly dazed at the 
scene before him. His face, however, bright- 
ened up when the sergeant-mi^or handed him 
the steaming tin of soup, which he proceeded 
forthwith to discuss with all the symptoms of 
A youthful appetite. The sun now sent its hot 



rays perpendicular from the sky; bo that it 
quite refreshing to sit in. the water in the 
trench. 

When he had finished the meal the sergeant- 
miyor approached and whispered: 

" I have a plan for to-night. " 

The volunteer gazed at him in open astonish- 
ment, tor his past experiences had caused him 
to look upon the aergeant-miyor's plans with 
some misgivings. 

" Ton see that red house over there?" said 
the latter. 

Fritz nodded, although from his concealed 
position he could see nothing but the sky and 
the trench. 

" The lieutenant, whom we relieved just now, 
solemnly assured me that he was in that house 
last night, and that there is some capital red 
wine in the cellar. The house lies in between 
the two fires, so that nobody likes to venture 
into it. We will make « patrol to-night in 
that direction, and provision ourselves with 
some of the liquor." 

The volunteer cautiously put up his head and 
looked over at the red house. 

"Seigeant- major," he replied nervously, 
" it is not worth the risk." 

"Oh yes, it is, well worth. Keep your 
mouth shut, so that nobody remarks anything. 
I will fetch you at a favourable moment" 

And then the seigeant-migor glided again 
into the wood and crawled back to his place. 

"What madness this is!" thought the volun- 
teer to himself, as soon as his awful friend had 
gone away. " Save us from our friends!" 

So saying, he leaned back in the trench, and 
brought out of his pocket a cigar, all wet and 
soppy, which he tried to light up. 

His immediate neighbour, a sergeant of the 
company, watched with some interest the 
efibrts made to light the damp weed. 

"It defends itself well," he said good- 
naturedly, " put it in the sun to dry a bit" 

The volunteer did as he was advised. The 
sergeant filled a pipe, lighted it without diffi- 
culty, and handed it in a friendly manner to 
Fritz, who, quite overcome by the kindness, 
accepted it thankfully, and forthwith began to 
smoke. The sergeant approached him nearer: 

"YHiat was it the sergeant-migor was saying 
to you just now about some wine?" he asked 
confidentially. 

"Well," replied Fritz, feeling himself under 
an obligation for the pipe. "Well, as you 
have heard something of it, I may as well teU 
you, but for goodness sake don't let anybody 
know." 

"Of course not" 
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'*The Beigeant-xiuuor was saying that in the 
red house over there," he pointed with his pipe 
over his shoulder, " there was some capital red 
wine, and he has conceived the mad idea of 
going over there to-night, with me, to fetch 
some of it.*' 

The sergeant listened attentively. " Well, 
I won't say anything," he said very earnestly; 
" but I would not believe the story if I were 
you. I have heard that at night the house is 
full of French." 

"Ah, itonly wanted that," said Fritz; "but 
what can I do? When the sergeant-migor 
has taken anything into his head, he is as 
stubborn as a mule." 

The seigeant shook his head. " Try to dis- 
suade him from it; it is nothing more than 
suicide." 

The volunteer swore an oath that he would 
not make one of the party. The sun sank 
slowly in the west In an hour's time Fritz 
was successful in lighting his cigar. He re- 
garded dreamily the thin blue smoke that 
came from the dried leaves. Then he eigoyed 
another spell of sleep, and awoke only as the 
last rays of the sun fell red and golden upon 
the copse behind. On the heights the bivouac 
fires were once more to be seen, and from the 
French camp the wind bore across sounds of 
songs and laughter. The clock of the cathedral 
struck ten. One after another of the men 
rose under the protection of darkness, and 
eame out of the ditch to stretch their stiffened 
limbs. The volunteer also stood up, and felt 
himself touched on the shoulder. The ser- 
geant-migor stood beside him. " It is time," 
he said. 

" One word, sergeant-nugor,'* said Fritz, as 
he followed a few paces into the wood. "You 
know bow glad I am to take part in the pro- 
posed expedition; but" 

The darkness concealed the ironical smile 
that sufiused the seigeant-mijor's counten- 
ance. 

"But, on mature consideration, I feel my- 
self compelled to advise you to relinquish the 
plan ; the house is said to be occupied by the 
French at night, and we ought not to put 
ourselves in danger of being taken prisoners for 
the sake of a bottle of wine." 

"Nonsense," replied the sergeant-m^or, 
"the lieutenant was in the house only last 
night; besides we have a double reason for 
going. Our purpose is not to fetch a bottle of 
wine, but to go as a patrol to reconnoitre the 
advanced posts of the enemy, and should we 
stumble across a little wine, why, we may 
bring it back with us. You haven't said a 



word to anybody, I hope," he continued, mis- 
trustfully. 

" Certainly not," replied Fritz. 

"Leave your gpin here; it may be in the 
way, and catch hold of this revolver. I have 
another. It is loaded, so be careful." 

Fritz took the revolver and submitted with 
as good a grace as possible. " Forwards then, 
seigeant-miyor," he said, with desperate resolve. 
" 1 wash my hands of the matter." 

" Wash away, if you like," replied the ser- 
geant-migor drily, stepping out. The dark- 
ness was perfect ; the sky being overcast with 
clouds. As they arrived at the double line of 
gentries they were challenged. They replied, 
and gave the countersign, and then passed 
through the outposts, stepping out silently to- 
wards the enemy. Presently the sergeant- 
miyor stood stilt 

"Don't you hear something?" he whispered. 

"No," replied Fritz, passing his hand over 
his perspiring forehead. 

"Lie down!" called out his companion, 
softly, but energetically. His sharp ear had 
caught the sound of footsteps. 

Both laid down upon the ground. One of 
the enemy's patrols passed by, within five-and- 
twenty paces, chatting gaily as they moved 
along. 

"Shall we go any further?" asked Frits, 
nervously. 

The seigeant-migor gave a short impatient 
laugh. 

" Do yon think we are going back now that 
we are quite certain not to meet another hostile 
patrol?" 

The volunteer could scarcely contain an oath 
as they went forward into the dark night. 
At last there arose before them in vague out- 
lines the dark mass of the house. Cautiously 
they advanced and listened. No sound could 
they hear. They felt along the walls till they 
came to the door. 

" Will you keep watch outside, or come in 
with me?" said the sergeant-miyor. 

" I'll come with you," whispcrod Fritz. He 
would not have remained alone for the wealth 
of both the Indies. The door opened with a 
creak, and deeper darkness than that outside 
yawned upon them in the ill-fated house. 

"Wait a moment; I'll get a light," said 
Fritz's companion. 

He closed the door and struck a match. The 
light fell upon a spacious chamber filled with 
fragments of furniture. Bits of slate from the 
roof were scattered about, and shell fragments 
were sticking in the walls. To the left was an 
opendooc 
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" Here in the second room mutt be the en- 
trance to the cellar," said the sei^geant-migor, 
stepping quickly through the open door. 

He atmck a second match, and here also all 
was desolation. At the forther end was the 
trap-door leading to the cellar. The sergeant- 
migor stood still a moment and remained at- 
tentively listening. Then he slowly and caze- 
fally descended the stairs, followed by the 
volunteer. 

Once more the seigeant-migor struck a light 
Fragments of bottles covered the floor ; three 
walls were bare; but there — his heart beat high 
with glee — ^there against that wall were a heap 
of red-sealed bottles. 

" Hurrah! what do you say to that, Fritz?" 

"Capital!" said Fritz, in a particularly 
tremulous tone. 

In a second the seigeant-mi^or was on that 
side of the cellar, striking another match to 
ascertain his whereabouts, and throwing it 
away immediately afterwards. He laid his re- 
Tolver upon the ground, and took hold of a 
couple of bottles. 

" Come here, Fritz." 

He slipped the two bottles under the Tolun- 
ieer's left arm, and two others under his right 
He was about to reach forward again to the 
heap, when he drew back fiightened. The 
jarring of the house-door had penetrated to his 
ears. " Hush !" he cried. 

Fritz gave a start, and pressed the bottles 
nervously to his side, so as not to let them 
fall. Heavy footsteps were heard in the room 
above. Several men entered noisily into the 
second room — their weapons clattered. The 
sergeant- mi^or bent down softly to pick up 
his revolver. He felt here and thete with his 
hand, but could not find it. He forgot that 
he had turned round. Perspiration came out 
upon his forehead in big drops. "Make 
ready.*" he whispered, in a low yoioe, to the 
Tolunteer. 

" I have got the bottles under my arm," re- 
turned Fritz, in desperation. 

Above, a conversation was going on in an 
undertone ; then a light was struck. A bright 
ray fell through the cellar-door upon the damp 
and shining cellar walls. Then all was dark 
again, the steps approached the trap-door — the 
party consisting apparently of three or four 
men. 

The sergeant-m^jor felt agaim in vain for 
his weapon, then bent down over the volun- 
teer, and wrenched the revolver from the 
latter. 

" Better dead than a prisoner 1" he 
between his teeth. 



Fritz shook so much, that the bottles undef 
his arms clinked together. Feet were heard 
descending the cellar steps. The seigeant- 
m^or made an energetic step forward, and 
thundered " Halt!** in a lion's voice. At the 
same instant a match was struck, and then 
thrown away in fright A rifle was noisily 
cocked. The blue flame from the match con- 
tinued to burn on the ground, and threw its 
ghostly light upon the shining helmets and red 
collars of Prussian uniforms. 

"Halt— halt I" caUed out the seigeani- 
migor. "Friend." 

" It's me, seigeant-migor," said an astonished 
voice from above. 

" Thank Hearen !" breathed the volunteer. 

" Is that you, sergeant?" cried the sergeaat- 
xniU'or, greatly relieved. 

"At your service." 

"What a cunning fellow," murmured the 
Tolunteer. 

The seigeant-m%jor was too ove^oyed to 
listen to the sergeant's story ; who had, so he 
explained, been secretly patrolling, and inci- 
dentally came past the red house. Well laden 
with bottles, they set out on their return, and 
reached the line of sentries without further 
mishap. While emptying the bottles, qnoth 
the sergeant-migor: 

" Well, Fritz, the wine is good, but we won't 
yenture again, I think." 

The volunteer only said "No," bnt this 
"no" was the expression of his firm and honest 
conviction.— TVoiwiotecf by H, Baden Frit- 
chard from Ermnarwtgem ant dem lefena 
Kriege, 



OLBONE TO ASPASIA. 

BT WALTBB BAYAQl LAHDOB. 

W« mind not bow th* son in th« midikj 

I* hsstaning on; bat wbsa the goldon orb 

8tilk« tbo ttxtnoM of aarth, sad wb«i tbe gulib 

Of air ftnd ooMn open to reoaiTe bim, 

DunpncM and gloom invida na ; than wa think 

Ah! thua ia it with Toath. Too ibat bla ftaS 

Ron on fiw aight; boor folOaw boor; fldr maid 

Suooaedafidrmaid; brifl^t ajaa baatar bia aovab; 

Tha dhaarfbl horn awakana him; tba teat, 

Tha rerai, tha antangling danoa, alliura, 

And Toioaa mallowar than tha MnaaTa own 

Haaya np bia bnoyant boaom on.tbair waTa. 

A litUa wbilaand than ... Ah, ToathI Yonthl Toa«U 

Liatan not to my woida. . . bnt afeaj with ma! 

Whan thon art gona. Lift maj go too; tha aigb 

That xiaaa ia for thaa^ and not for life. 
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THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. 

[GiLBun Abbott A-'Bacuerr, one of the keeneitwltB 
•mong Englbh authon, was bom in London in 1811, 
died at Bonlogne, in 186A. He eariy begen to write for 
tlie periodical presa, was admitted to the bar in 1841 
and became a poliee magistrate in 1849, making a repu- 
tation for Judgment and ability. His eontribntions to 
2%e TInms. DaBif Ntw§ and Amdk were tery nameroos. 
Wtom them hare been gathered into irolnmes bis *'Obmtfo 
Bktorf •/ Ai0iaiMl;" ** Orailo HitUnff of Bomt;^ and 
"Oomie EUtdnUm§; " ftom the latter of which oar ez- 
treots are taken. A^Beckett also wrote about thirty 



Eyeiy gentleman ought to know a little of 
law, Bays Coke, and perhaps, saj we, the 
less the better. Servius Soipicius, a patri- 
cian, called on Mntius Scaevola, the Bo- 
man Pollock, (not one of the firm of Cas- 
tor ft Polloz), for a legal opinion, when 
Matins Scaevola thoroaghlj flabbergasted 
Berrins Sulpicius with a flood of technicali- 
ties, which the latter could not understand. 
Upon this Mutius Scaevola bullied his client 
for his ignorance ; when Sulpicius, in a fit 
of pique, went home and studied the law 
witn such effect that he wrote one-hundred- 
and-four-score volumes of law books before 
he died ; which task was, for what we know, 
the death of him. We should be sorry, 
on the strength of this little anecdote, to 
recommend our nobility to go home and 
write law books ; but we advise them to 

£eru8e the Comic Blackstone, which would 
ive done Servius Sulpicius a great deal of 
good to have studied. 

The clergy and the Dmidical priests were 
in former times great lawyers; and the 
word eUricus has been corrupted into clerk, 
■o that the seedy gentlemen who carry the 
wigs and gowns down to court for the 
barristers are descended from the Druids. 

A contest sprang up between two nobles 
and clergy, the former supporting the com- 
mon law, and the other tne civil. Some- 
body having picked up a copy of the pan- 
dects of Justinian at a book-stell in Amalfi, 
introduced them into England, but King 
Stephen would not allow tnem to be studied. 
Roger Vacarius, however, set up an even- 
ing academy for adults, wnere he advertised 
to teach the pandects on moderate terms : 
but the laity would not come to his school 
at any price. One thing that contributed 
to save the common law from falling into 
disnse was the fixing of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, which hiM formerly been move- 
able, following the person of uie king, like 
Algar's booth or Kichardson's show, with 
YoL. Yin. 



all the paraphernalia of a court of justice. 
It is probable that the Common Pleas had 
a van to carry the barrister's bench, the 
judge's easy chair, and the rostrum for the 
witoesses from place to place, but when it 
became fixed, it made it worth the while of 
respecteble people to study the law, which 
was not the case when the legal profession 
was nothing but a strolling company. 

The term Law, in its general sense, signi- 
fies a rule of human action, whether ani 
mate or inanimate, rational or irrational ; and 
perhaps there is nothing more inhuman or 
irrational than an action at law. We talk 
of the law of motion, as when one man 
springs towards anotner and knocks him 
down ; or the law of gravitation, in obedi- 
ence to which the person struck rails to the 
earth. 

If we descend firom animal to vegetable 
life, we shall find the latter acting in con- 
formity with laws of its own. The or- 
dinary cabbage from its first entering an 
appearance on the bed to its being finally 
taken in execution and thrust into the pot 
for boiling, is governed by the common law 
of nature. 

Man, as we are all aware, is a creature 
endowed with reason and free will; but 
when he goes to law as plaintiff, his reason 
seems to have deserted him; while, if he 
stands in the position of defendant it is 
generally against his free will ; and thus 
uat *' noblest of animals, " man^ is in a very 
ignoble predicament. 

Justinian has reduced the principles of 
law to three; — 1st. That we should live 
honestly ; 2dly, that we should hurt nobody ; 
and 3dly, that we should give every one his 
due. These principles have, nowever, 
been for some time obsolete in ordinaiy 
legal practice. It used to be considered 
that justice and human felicity were inti* 
mately connected, but the partnership seems 
to have been long ago dissolved ; though 
we cannot say at what particular periM. 
That man should pursue nis own true and 
substantial happiness, is said to be the 
foundation of etkics or natural law ; but if 
any one plunges into artificial law, with the 
view of " pursuing his own true and sub- 
stential happiness," he will find himself 
greatly mistaken. 

It is said that no human laws are of any 
validity if they are contrary to the law of 
nature; but we do not mean to deny the 
validity of the poor-law, and some others we 
could mention. The law of nature con« 
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trilmtes to the general happiness of men ; 
bnt it is in the natare of law to oontribate 
onlr to the happiDess of the attomej. 

Nataral law is mach easier of compre- 
hension than the human law; for everj 
man has within his own breast a fomm 
etnudeiUiaej or coart of oonsciencei telling 
him what is right and what is wrong. The 
indements of that court of conscience are 
mfiulible, and its decrees axe nerer silent ; 
for it is without an usher (which in this case 
means a husher) to presenre silence. 

The law of nations is a peculiar kind of 
law, and it is eenerall j settled by recourse 
to powder ana shot, so that the law of na- 
tions is in the long run, much the same 
thing as the cannon law. 

But we now come to the municipal or 
civil law, which is the subject of the pre- 
sent chapter, though we have not yet said a 
word regarding it. Municipal law is defined 
to be ''a rule of civil conduct, prescribed 
bj the supreme power in a state, command- 
ing what is ngnt, and prohibiting what is 
wrong.'' Such was the aefinition of Puffen- 
dorf. whose name is probably a corruption 
of iSiffing-offy for he puffs off the law most 
outrageouslv whenever he can find an op- 
portunity of doing so. 

It is called a ''rule'' to distinguish it from 
agreement, for a rule must be complied 
with '' willy nillj," according to Bacon, or 
*^ will je mil ye," according to Coke. 

It is a rule of '' civil eondudf " because 
the municipal law insists on civil conduct, 
particularly from omnibus cads and cab- 
men. 

It is ^ prescrihed^^ because one is bound 
to take it, and a verr disagreeable pill it 
sometimes is to swallow. It is one of the 
beautiful provisions of the English law, 
that not knowing it forms no excuse for not 
obe3ring it It is an ingenious fiction of 
British policy, that every person in the 
kingdom purchases every act of parliament, 
and carefully reads it through; therefore, 
there can be no possible excuse for being 
ignorant of the laws that are made every 
session. 

It is reported of Calieula that he caused 
the laws of Rome to be written in small 
characters, and stuck up so high that the 
citizens could not read them ; though, per- 
haps, the hiffher classes, who, it is presumed 
could afford to purchase opera glasses, 
were enabled to make themselves acquaint- 
ed with the edicts. 

Municipal law is a rale prescribed by the 



'^mpreme power in the Stated and this 
brings us to the question of the origin of 
government Some writers think that so- 
ciety, in its original state, choee the talleit 
man amongst them as king. If this had 
been the case, Cants Wilson might have 
disputed the English throne with Mr. 
Charles Freeman, the American giant Pe^ 
haps the expression in the national anthem 
^ lAjng to reign over «s, " has given rise to 
this very extraordinary theory. 

There are three forms of government — a 
democracy, where the mass takes such liber- 
ties in the lump, that there is no liberty 
left for allotment among private individuals ; 
an aristocracy, which we need not particn- 
larlv describe ; or a monarchy, where one 
indiridualis absolute within a certain space, 
like the square-keeper of a square, who is 
fortunately the only specimen of pure des- 
potism that this free country possesses. 

Cicero thought a mixture of these three 
the best ; but Tacitus, who had better have 
been on this occasion tacitus indeed, and 
held his tongue, declared the idea to 
be a visionary whim, for he seems to have 
imagined that the oil of aristocracnr and 
the vinegar of democracy never could have 
coalesced. Tacitus, however, was out, and, 
fortunately for us, the British constitu- 
tion presents the mixture in its complete 
form, and we trust will long continue what 
it is — ^^ a real blessing to mothers, " fathers, 
daughters, sons and wives of Great Britain. 

The House of Commons embodies the 
principle of goodness and purity, as a refer- 
ence to the various election compromises 
and bribenr cases will manifest The 
House of Lords embraces the grand ele- 
ment of wisdom, as the reported speeches 
of various sagacious noblemen will at once 
prove ; while the monarchy is the type of 
strength, the stabilitv of the throne oeing 
provided for by her Majesty's upholsterers. 
Here, then, in the British constitution is 
concentrated the milk of eyerything that is 
good, wise and powerfiiL Woe to the 
revolutionary hand that shall attempt to 
skim it ! 

We now come to analyze a law. In the 
first place, it is declaiatory ; in the second, 
it is directory ; in the third, it is remedial ; 
and in the fourth it is vindicatory. The de- 
claratory says so and so is wrong, and the 
directory immediately says it shall not be 
done ; but it sometimes contrives to say so 
in such very civil and mysterious terms as 
to leave people in doubt whether thej may 
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do a thing or may not, until they find all of 
a sadden they are put in possession of its 
true meaning, and punished for not having 
been able to understand it. 

It is remedial^ for it gives a remedy. 
Thus, if you are deprived of your right, jou 
have the remedy of a lawsuit, which is a 
great luxury, no doubt, though rather an 
expensive one. 

It is also vindiccUori/f for it attaches a 
penalty — ^and such is the majesty of the law, 
that whether right or wrong, he is sure to 
have to bear a portion of the penaltv who 
presumes in any way to meddle with it. 

Offences are either mala in se or mala 
prohibita; but the mala prohibita differs 
Yerj materially from the mala in se, of 
which many instances could be given. 
Piracy is decidedly a malum in se (a), but 
a malum prohibUum is that which is only 
made criminal by the law. For example, 
it was attempted to make baking on Sunday 
a malum prohibitum, so that a good dinner 
would in fact have been a bonum prohibi- 
tum if the anti-baking-on-Sunday party had 
succeeded. 

The rules for interpreting English law 
are extremely arbitrary. Words are to be 
taken in their popular sense without regard 
to grammar, wnich is thought to have been 
alwaj^s beneath the wisdom of Parliament. 
Grotius thought the penalty on crime was a 
sort of tax on sin, which might be defined 
without regard to Sin-tax. Puffendorf tells 
us that the law forbidding a layman to lay 
hands on a priest (observe the pun, " a lay- 
man to lay hands,'* ) applied also to those 
who would hurt a priest with a weapon, or 
in other words, ^' lav into him." 

If words are still dubious after the law- 
yers are called in (and they have a knack 
of making matters more dubious than be- 
fore), it is usual to refer to the context ; but 
this is, in many cases, only to get out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. 

The civil law may be divided into the lex 
non scripta, the unwritten or common law, 
which was not originally in black and 
white ; and the lex scripta, the written or 
statute law, which was originaUv in black 
and white ; " though,'* says Coke, " ye 
blacke in all our lawes did alwayes prepon- 
derate." 

By the unwritten law we do not mean 
that anv laws have been communicated by 
word of mouth from one generation to the 
other, for this would be reducing the com- 
mon law to mere talk. The western world 



being totally ignorant of letters — by which 
it is to be understood that the alphabet was 
at that time wholly unknown at the west 
end—our ancestors trusted to tradition, and 
thus the laws became more familiar to them 
than ABC; and the earlier lawyers trusted 
to their recollection, which, no doubt, gave 
rise to the maxim, that liars — of which law- 
yers is an evident corruption — should have 
long memories. 

Fortescue thinks our common law is as 
old as the primitive Britons; and we are 
ourselves inclined to refer to the times of 
pure barbarism for the origin of our legal 
system. 

Mr. Selden fancies we got a bit of it from 
the Romans, and that we picked some from 
the Picts ; so that, according to Selden, the 
English law is a delicious jumble, and of 
this its confused state appears to give ample 
evidence. Bacon says, our laws, being 
mixed, like our language, are so much the 
richer; but Bacon always cuts it uncom- 
monly fat when he gets on the subject of 
legal richness. 

Antiquarians tell us that Alfred the Great 
compiled all the laws into one volume, 
which he called a dome or doom-book ; and 
considering what people are doomed to by 
the law, Alfred could not have hit upon a 
happier title for his production. This book 
was lost in the rei^n of Edward the Fourth^ 
or probably sold for waste-paper, which ac-" 
counts for its having been looked upon as 
most decidedly ^' the cheese " from that day 
to the present. 

In the beginning of the eleventh century, 
there were three different sorts of laws, the 
Me rcian, the West Saxon, and the Danish : 
out of which we are told by Ranulphus 
Cestrensis, (who was, we suppose, " a gentle- 
man, one et cetera, ) that Edward the Con« 
fessor formed a digest of laws, which shows 
that the Confessor's digestion must have 
been first-rate ; and perhaps, living as he 
did near the sea-shore, he was able to profit 
by the antibilious properties of cocxles: 
rUuli antibilosi cocklaianu Some say 
that Edward the Confessor's book was a 
mere crib from Alfred's, and Alfred has 
been called the conditor or builder of our 
law, while Edward the Confessor has been 
nicknamed the restitutor, or restorer. Being 
a confessor, we wonder that he did not con* 
fess this fraud, if he had really been guilty 
of it; but perhaps, on the lueus a nan 
lucendo principle, Edward was called s 
confessor firom never having confessed any^i 
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thing. Whoerer maj be entitled to the 
authorship, these laws constitute the ju$ 
commune^ or foVc right as Edward the 
Elder rather facetiously phrases it. 

The goodness of a custom entirely de- 
pends on nobody being able to say how it 
came to be a custom at all : and the more 
unaccountable it is in its origin, the better 
it is for legal purposes. If this fine old 
principle were to be applied to the ordinary 
Dusiness of every-day life, he would be the 
best customer of whom the tradesman 
should say — " I can't think how I ever came 
to trust or deal with him." 

The unwritten law has three kinds of cus- 
toms. General customs which apply to the 
whole country, such as the custom of going 
to bed at night, and getting up in the morn- 
ing. Particular customs, applying to par- 
ticular places, such as the custom of 
intimidating the boys at the Burlington 
Arcade, by the presence of a man armed 
with a brazen-neaded tomahawk ; and 
certain particular laws that have obtained 
the force of custom in some particular 
courts, — such as the custom at the court of 
Kingsgate street, of making an order on the 
defendant, and asking him how he will pay, 
without hearing much of the evidence. 

The judges aecide what is a custom, and 
what is not They, in fact, make the law 
by saying what it means; which, as it 
scarcely ever means what it says, opens the 
door to much variety. " Variety is charm- 
ing," according to the proverb, and the 
study of the law must, on this authority, be 
regarded as one of the most fascinating of 
occupations. ^'Law is the perfection of 
reason," say the lawyers ; and so it is when 
you get it; but if a judge makes a decision 
that is manifestly absurd or unjust, it is 
declared not to be law — ^for " what is not 
reason," say the lawyers, " is not law ;" a 
maxim which, if acted upon, would have 
the effect of condensing the law most ma- 
terially, or perhaps exterminating it alto- 
gether. 

The law is preserved in reports, of which 
there are many thousand volumes ; so that 
any one in ignorance of the law has only to 

Surchase or borrow theses-compare the 
ifferent decisions, and apply them all to 
his own case, when he will either be right 
or have the happiness of correcting the law 
by a fresh decision telling him that he is 
wrong: which will, of course, be ample 
sompensation for any little inconvenience he 
may have experienced. 



HABIUS AS DESCRIBED BY PLU- 
TARCH. 

[PLrrABCRTTS, ft distinguished philosopher and Uog^ 
ntpher of Oraeoe, born in the let century et Chaeronea, 
died probably about ▲. d. 100. He traTelled in Italy, 
lecturing at Borne on phlloaophy. His great book is ths 
** Ainilbl LlMs,** in which he delineatea the ehaiaetar 
and exploits of 46 Greeks and Roaana. Thsy ai«cfaar> 
acteilsed by careftil regard to fisctBiSonnd sanss^andM- 
gadona reflectiona. 

Fintuch's other works, generally called " Mbrafa,** are 
easays, partly hlstorioal and aaecdotlcaL] 

At Rome news came that Sylla was en- 
gaged with Mithridates's generals in Bceo- 
tia ; the consuls, from factious opposition, 
were fallen to downright fighting, wherein 
Octavius prevailing, drove Cinna out of the 
city for attempting aespotic government, and 
made Cornelius Merula consul in his stead*, 
while Cinna, raising forces in other parts of 
Italy, carried the war against them. As 
soon as Marins heard of this, he resolved, 
with all expedition, to put to sea again, ana 
taking with him from Africa some Maurita- 
nian horse, and a few of the refugees out of 
Italy, all together not above one thousand, 
he, with this handful, began his voyage. Ar- 
riving at Telamon in Etruria, and coming 
ashore, he proclaimed freedom for the slaves ; 
and many of the countrymen, also, and 
shepherds thereabouts, wno were already 
freemen, at the hearing his name, flocked 
to him to the sea-side. He persuaded the 
youngest and strongest to join him, and in 
a small time got together a competent force 
with which he filled forty ships. Knowing 
Octavius to be a good man and willing to 
execute his office with the greatest justice 
imaginable, and Cinna to be suspected by 
Sylla, and in actual warfare against the es- 
tablished government, he determined to join 
himself and his forces with the latter. He, 
therefore, sent a message to him, to let him 
know that he was ready to obey him as con- 
sul. 

When Cinna had joyfully received his of- 
fer, naming him proconsul and sending him 
the fasces and other ensigns of authority, he 
said, that grandeur did not become bis pre- 
sent fortune : but wearing an ordinary habit, 
and still letting his hairjorrow as it had done, 
from that very day he nrst went into ban- 
ishment, and being now above threescore 
and ten years old, he came slowly on foot, 
designing to move people's compassion: 
which did not prevent, however, his natural 
fierceness of expression from still predomi- 
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nating, and bis humiliation still let it appear 
that he was not so mnch dejected as exaspe- 
rated, bj the change of his condition. Hav- 
iuf^ saluted Cinna and the soldiers, he imme- 
diately prepared for action, and soon made 
a considerable alteration in the posture of 
affairs. He first cut off the provision ships, 
and plundering all the merchants, made him- 
self master of the supplies of corn ; then, 
bringing his navy to tne seaport towns, he 
took them, and at last, becoming master of 
Ostia by treachery, he pillaged that town, 
and slew a multitude of the inhabitants, and, 
blocking up the river, took from the ene- 
my all hopes of supply by the sea; then 
marched with his army towards the city, 
and posted himself upon the hill called Jani- 
culum. 

The public interest did not receive so great 
damage from Octavius's unskilfulness in his 
management of affairs, as from his omitting 
needful measures, through too strict observ- 
ance of the law. As when several advised 
him to make the slaves free, he said that he 
woald not give slaves the privilege of the 
country from which he then, in defence of 
the laws, was driving away Marius. When 
Metellus, son to that MetelluH who was gene- 
ral in the war in Africa, sTnd afterwards ban- 
ished through Marius*s means, came to 
Rome, being thought a much better com- 
mander than Octavius, the soldiers, desert- 
ing the consul, came to him and desired him 
to take the command of them and preserve 
the city ; that they, when they had got an 
experienced, valiant commander, should 
fignt courageously, and come off conquer- 
ors. But when Metellus, offended at it, 
commanded them angrily to return to the 
consul, they revolted to the enemy. Metel- 
lus, too, seeing the city in a desperate con- 
dition, lefl it ; but a company of Chaldceans, 
sacrificers and interpreters of the Sibyl's 
books, persuaded Octavius that things would 
turn out happily, and kept him at Rome. He 
was, indeea, of all the Romans, the most 
upright and just, and maintained the honor 
of the consulate, without cringing or com- 
pliance, as strictly in accordance with an- 
cient laws and usages, as though they had 
been immutable mathematical truths ; and 
yet fell, I know not how, into some weak- 
nesses, giving more observance to fortune- 
tellers and diviners, than to men skilled in 
military and civil affairs. He, therefore, 
before Marius entered the city, was pulled 
down from the rostra, and murdered by those 
that were sent before by Marius ; and it is 



reported there was a Chaldsean writing found 
in his gown, when he was slain. And it 
seemed a thing veiy unaccountable, that of 
two £Eimous genends, Marius should be 
often successful by the observing divina- 
tions, and Octavius ruined by the same 
means. 

When affairs were in this posture, the 
senate assembled, and sent a deputation to 
Cinna and Marius, desiring them to come 
into the city peaceably and spare the citizens. 
Cinna, as consul, received the embassy, sit- 
ting in the curule chair, and returned a kind 
answer to the messengers ; Marius stood by 
him and said nothing, but gave sufficient 
testimony by the gloominess of his counte- 
nance and tne sternness of his looks, that he 
would in a short time fill the city with blood. 
As soon as the council arose, they went to- 
ward the city, where Cinna entered with his ' 
guards, but Marius stayed at the gates, and, 
dissembling his rage, professed that he was 
then an exile and banished his country by 
course of law ; that if his presence were 
necessary, they must, by a new decree, re- ' 
peal the former act by which he was ban- 
ished ; as though he were, indeed, a religious 
observer of the laws, and as if he were re- 
turning to a city free from fear or oppression. 
Hereupon the people were assembled, but 
before three or four tribes had given their 
votes, throwing up his pretences and his legal 
scruples about his banishment, he came into 
the city with a select guard of the slaves who 
had joined him, whom he called Bardyssi. 
These proceeded to murder a number of 
citizens, as he gave command, partly by 
word of month, partly by the signal of his 
nod. At length Ancharius, a senator, and 
one that had been praetor, coming to Mari- 
us, and not being resaluted by him, they, 
with their drawn swords, slew him before 
Marius's face : and henceforth this was their 
token, immediately to kill all those who met 
Marius and saluting him were taken no no 
tice of, nor answered with the like courtesy j 
so that his very friends were not withont ' 
dreadful apprehensions and horror, whenso* 
ever they came to speak with him. 

When they had now butchered a great 
number, Cinna grew more remiss and cloyed 
with murders ; but Marius's rage continued 
still fresh and unsatisfied, and he daily 
sought for all that were any way suspected 
by him. Now was every road and every 
town filled with those that pursued and 
hanted them that fled and hid themselves ; 
and it was remarkable that there was no 
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more confidence to be placed, as thinffs stood, 
either in hospitalitj or friendship ; tor there 
were found bat a veij few that did not be- 
tray those that fled to them for shelter. And 
thus the servants of Gomutus deserve the 
greater praise and admiration, who, having 
concealed their master in the house, took the 
body of one of the slain, cut off the head, 
put a gold ring on the finger, and showed it 
to Marius's guards, and buried it with the 
■ame solemnity as if it had been their own 
Blaster. This trick was perceived by nobody, 
and so Gomutus escaped, and was conveyed 
by his domestics into Qaul. 

Marcus Antonius, the orator, though he 
too, found a true friend, had ill-fortune. The 
man was but poor and a plebeian, and as he 
was entertainmg a man of the greatest rank 
m Rome, trving to provide for him with the 
best he could, he sent his servantto get some 
wine of a neighbouring vintner. The ser- 
vant, carefully tasting it and bidding him 
draw better, the fellow asked him what was 
the matter, that he did not buv new and or- 
dinary wine as he used to do, out richer and 
of a greater price : he, without any design, 
told him, as his old friend and acquaintance 
that hip master entertained Marcus Antonius, 
who was concealed with him. The villan- 
ous vintner, as soon as the servant was gone, 
went himself to Marius, then at supper, and 
being brought into his presence, told him, 
he would deliver Antonius into his hands. 
As soon as he heard it, it is said, he gave a 
great shout, and clapped his hands for joy, 
and had verv nearly risen up and fone to 
the place himself ; but, being detamed bv 
his friends, he sent Annius, and some sol- 
diers with him, and commanded him to bring 
Antonius's head to him with all speed. 
When they came to the house, Annius 
■tayed at the door, and the soldiers went up 
stairs into the chamber ; where, seeing An- 
tonius, they endeavored to shuffle off the 
murder from one to another ; for so great it 
seems were the graces and charms of his 
oratory, that as soon as he began to speak 
and beg his life, none of them durst touch 
or so much as look upon him ; but hanging 
flown their heads, every one fell a weeping. 
When their stay seemed something tedious, 
Annius came up himself and found Antoni- 
us discoursing, and the soldiers astonished 
and quite soflened by it, and calling them 
cowards, went himself and cut off his 
head. 

Gatulus Lutatius, who was colleague with 
Marius, and his partner in the triumph over 



the Gimbri, when Marius replied to those 
that interceded for him and begged his life, 
merely with the words, *' he must die,'* shut 
himself up in a room, and making a ^reat 
fire, smothered himself. When maimed and 
headless carcasses were now frequently 
thrown about and trampled upon m the 
streets, people were not so much moved with 
compassion at the sight, as struck into a kind 
of horror and consternation. The outrages 
of those that were called Bardytei, was the 
greatest grievance. These murdered the 
masters of families in their own houses, 
abused their children, and ravished their 
wives, and were uncontrollable in their rapine 
and murders, till those of Cinna's and Ber- 
torius's party, taking counsel together, fell 
upon them in the camp and killed them every 
man. 

In the interim, as if a change of wind was 
coming on, there came news from all parts 
that Sylla, having put an end to the war 
with Mithridates, and taken possession of 
the provinces, was returning into Italy with 
a great army. This gave some small respite 
and intermission to these unspeakable ca- 
lamities. Marius and his friends believing 
war to be close at hand, Marius was chosen 
consul the seventh ^me, and appearing on 
the very calends of January, the beginning 
of the year, threw one Sextus Lucinus, from 
the Tarpeian precipice ; an omen, as it 
seemed, portenaing the renewed misfortunes 
both of tneir party and of the city. Marius, 
himself, now worn out with labor and sink- 
ing under the burden of anxieties, could not 
sustain his spirits, which shook within him 
with the apprehension of a new war and 
fresh encounters and dangers, the formida* 
ble character of which he knew by his owm 
experience. He was not now to hazard the 
war with Octavius or Merula commanding 
an inexperienced multitude or seditious rab- 
ble ; but Sylla himself was approaching, 
the same who had formerly banished him, 
and since that, had driven Mithridates as 
far as the Euxine Sea. 

Perplexed with such thoughts as these^ 
and calling to mind his banishment, and the 
tedious wanderings and dangers he under- 
went, both by sea and land, he fell into de- 
spondency, nocturnal frights, and unquiet 
sleep, still fancying that he heard some one 
telling him, that 

—JOkt, Uon*s lair 

Is dftngwroai, though th« lion be not th«n. 

Above all things fearing to lie awake, bs 
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gave himself ud to drinking deep and be- 
sotting himself at night in a way most nn- 
Buitable to his age ; by all means provoking 
sleepi as a diversion to his thoughts. At 
> length, on the arrival of a messenger from 
the sea, he was seized with new alarms, and 
00 what with his fear for the future, and what 
with the burden and satiety of the present, 
on some slight predisposing cause, he fell into 
a pleurisy, as Posidonius tne philosopher re- 
lates, who says he visited and conversed with 
him when he was sick, about some business 
relating to his embassy. Caius Piso, an his- 
torian, tells us that Marius, walking after 
supper with his friends, fell into a conversa- 
tion with them about his past life, and after 
reckoning up the several changes of his con- 
dition, that from the beginning had hap- 
pened to him, said, that it did not become a 
prudent man to trust himself any longer with 
fortune ; and thereupon, taking leave of those 
that were with him, he kept his oed seven days, 
and then died. 

Some sav his ambition betrayed itself 
openly in his sickness, and that he ran into 
an extravagant frenzy, fancying himself to be 
general in the war against Mithridates, 
wrowing himself into such oostures and mo- 
tions of his body as he had formerly used 
when he was in battle, with frequent shouts 
and loud cries. With so strong and invinci- 
ble a desire of being employed in that busi- 
ness had he been possessed throagh his nride 
and emulation. Though he had now lived 
seventy years, and was the first man that ever 
was chosen seven times consul, and had an 
establishment and riches sufficient for many 
kings, he yet complained of his ill fortune, 
that he must now die, before he had attained 
what he desired. Plato, when he saw his 
death approaching, thanked the ffuiding pro- 
Tidence and fortune of his life, nrst, tnat he 
was bom a man and a Grecian, not a bar- 
barian or a brute, and next, that he hap- 
Sened to live in Socrates*s age. And so in- 
eed they say Antipater of Tarsus, in like 
manner, at his death,* calling to mind the 
happiness that he ha 1 enjoyed, did not so 
much as omit his prosperous voyage to 
Athens ; thus recognizing every favor of his 
indulgent fortune with the greatest acknow- 
ledgments, and carefully saving all to the last 
in tnat safest of human treasure-chambers, 
the memory. Unmindful and thoughtless 
persons, on the contrary, let all that occurs 
to tnem slip away from them as time passes 
on. Retaining and preserving nothing, they 
lose the enjoyment or their present prosperity 



by fancying something better to come ; where* 
as by fortune we may be prevented of this, 
but that cannot be taken from us. Yet they 
reject their present success, as though it did 
not concern them, and do nothing but dream 
of future uncertainties ; not indeed unnatu- 
rally ; as till men have by reason and educa* 
tion laid a good foundation for external sn* 
perstructures, in the seeking after and eath* 
ering them they can never satisfy the uiuimi* 
ted desires of tiieir mind. 

Thus died Marius on the seventeenth day 
of his seventh consulship^ to the great joy 
and content of Rome, which thereby was in 
good hopes to be delivered from the calamity 
of a cruel tyranny ; but in a small time they 
found, that they had only changed their old 
and worn-out master for another young and 
vigorous ; so much cruelty and savageness 
did his son Marius show in murdering the 
noblest and most approved citizens. At 
first, being esteemed resolute and daring 
against his enemies, he was named the son 
of Mars, but afterwards, his actions betray- 
ing his contrary disposition, he was called 
the son of Venus. At last, besieged by Syl- 
la in Praeneste, where he endeavored in many 
ways, but in vain, to save his life, when on 
the capture of the city there was no hope 
of escape, he killed liimself with his own 
hand. 



HORACE. 

[PHRBi OoBinnux, a oelebntod VnaA. dnourtii^ 
bom at Boaen, 1606, died §1 Flute, 1681. Edooatod by 
the JemiltB, Oomellle becune an adTocat8,biit dsrotod 
hiiDfeir to literature, writing oomediM and tragediet 
with prolilie pen. Hie great dnanatic oompori t io n , **Xe 
Old, ** owee Iti collect to Spain, Imt the trcatmant 



thoroughly Fkmicfa. ** Ckma ** and * Horace ** areamong 
hii flneet elaeelo tregediee. Ooraeille had tha admiradoa 
of all the great men of his age, and received a peneloa 
of SjOOO Urree fttXB tionJs XIY. His dxaoMS are eing» 
larly nneqoal, but eome of them exhibit great powMt 
The IbUowlng Is fttXB hit tragedy of jBiN-oeef 

HOBACI. 

ThoQgh yonVe no Boman, yet deserre tobt 
And better shew liow much yon eqnal me $ 
That solid Yirtne which I make my boaa^ 
By any weaker tincture wonU be lost; 
His race of Honor is bnt (Il«deelgn*d 
Who at iizBt start begins to look behind; 
Onr safTeilng to the highest pltcth is bron|^ 
I can sse thxongh it bnt I tremble not. 
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WlMn*«r tuj emntiy wffi mj 
I miMt«eot|it it with implicit joy ; 
The ^017 ofrBodTiiig mch eomauuMli^ 
Jtnrj relleetioD bnt itaalf witiiatMkb; 
H« w1m> room thmi for other thoDghticui iiiid^ 
Doei what he ought with too remlm a miod, 
Thet eMred tie most othen nncnete, 
Mam0 wmiiic me, I nothing mwt defaete; 
Vor did I wed thy lieter with mote Joj 
Than now III eeek her brother to dertroy ; 
And this eiqwrtlnoaa hmgoage to give o*er, 
Tace J!ba*§ choice, nor mwt I know yon 



omtw$, 
Tet to my toment I mnet atill know yoo. 
Bat thia rongfa Yirtne yet I neter knew; 
And in thia ead extremity of Vnto 
Let me admire it, bat not imitate. 

■oaion. 
y^ no, embrace not Yirtoe by oonrtimint, 
And iince yoa find enoh pieamue in oomplaini 
Tkeely ei4<»y it, and for your own content. 
My Bister oomee to lielp yoa to lament ; 
ni Ticit yoara, and hope to make her know 
What generooa thinga beoomee my Wife to do; 
That if I fall, the may to yoa be kind. 
And bear her eorrowi with a Boman mind. 



■o&Aoa. 

tteter, thia ann oar Brothen haa rerenged. 
And JKoMM** declining deitiny hat changed; 
Baa to Bom§'t iway iultf acted Albd'a Fate, 
And in one day dispoe*d of either State. 
Behold what trophlee I have won, and pej 
What*i dae ftom yoa to each a i^orioai day. 

OAXXLLA. 

BeeelTe my team then, which an all I owe. 

ROEAOI. 

Bom§ in her Trinmphe will not thcee allow | 
Blood hath too well appeae*d oar Brothers aiain ^ 
Wot yoa Ixj tears to wash away their stain, 
A km that ia revenged should be foigot . 

OAXXLLA. 

ftnoe then oar haplew Brothers need them not| 
I shall not think my tears to them are doe. 
Who are so ftilly satisfied by yoa. 
But who wiU make my happinem xetom 7 
Or call the LoTer back for wh<»n I moorn? 



Bow<kthatf 



BOBAOB. 



OAXILLA. 

Hy Orliiii, al^. too braTel too dearl 



Ah^l what are thoae •mbeioai wo(^ I 
Om py degenente aieter then retain 
Lore for apablic Foe whom I haTe olainr 
Thia gailty passion to rerenge asplrse. 
Bat gOTem better tliy oi^aetdcslna; 
BemoTe my hloshes, and thy flame 
And be in love alone with my ano 
Let theee great trofihieB thy delight conflMb 

Off* me, Baiharian, then, a heart Hke thina; 
And sinoe my thonghta I can no more ^'■^'^Iji 
Beetore my Cartiaa, or azeoee my flame; 
All my delight, withhia dear lifis ia fled, 
I loT*d him liring, and lament him dead. 
If thou the Slater eeek'et thoa left'st behind 
An ininr'd Mietrem only thoa wilt find 
Who like a Fary, still moat thee panae 
And atill reproach thee with hie marther to% 
Tnhnmaa Brother I who foiMd'st my teeii% 
To whom my reeeae each a Joy appean. 
Who of thy crael slaaghtsr growing vain, 
Woold'st haTe me kiU my O^Hrti^ 0*4 
May soch incessant eorrowa follow thee. 
That thoa may*st be redac*d to envy me^ 
And by some wretched action eoon deiune^ 
Thj BO ador'd andyet so biutiih nama. 

 BOnAOK. 

0, Hearenf f who e?er mw each loglng lo>ve I 
BelieT'st thoa nothing can my temper moTet 
And In my Mood can I this shame pennit f 
LoTe, lore that blow which ao ennobles it; 
And the remembranoe of one man resign. 
To th'intersets of Bome if not to mine. 

OAXXLLA. 

3b BoHM / the only ol|)eet of my hatel 
2b Borne / whoee qaarrel caosed my Lover's IMtf 
lb Borne/ where thoa wert bom, to thee eo dear. 
Whom I abhor *caase she dom thee renre ; 
Mey all her neighbors in one knot combine^ 
Her yet nnsure foandatlons t^nndermine ; 
And if Italian Foroee seem too samll, 
Mey East and Weat oonqdre to make her lbB| 
And all the nations of the bazbaroaa World, 
To rain her o*er Hills and Seas be hnilM : 
Nor these loath'd Walls may her own ftiry Bpai% 
Bat with her own handa her own bowels tear; 
And mey HeaTen*s anger kindled by my woi. 
Whole delogee of fire apon her throw; 
May my eyee see her Temple overtam^d. 
These Houses ashes» and thy lamrels trarnM ; 
See the leet gasp which the hkst BoaMm drawa. 
And die with Joy for having been the caose. 
O ywniUM^^rmilatti by Ar Mm 
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SENECA ON A HAPPY LIFE. 

pioaui AxHAsni SnacA, the Bimdmi phUonphtr, 
«w bom a few jmn befon Chilit, and wm pat to 
inth by N«o, A. D. 66. A doM stadent firom hJs 
yoolh, ba devoted hineelf to philonpby and rfaetoiic, 
beeeme prvtor and tator to joang Nero, afterward 
Itaqpeiw of Borne. Seneca amaesed creat wealth dui^ 
tag ttM earij yean of Nero, bat baring exerted his in- 
inenoe to check the rices and craeltics of that emperor, 
ho WW sommarlly got rid of. The nameroos writings 
of Boneea are among the beet expositione of the Stoic 
philosophy, abonndlng in sagacious thooghts and max- 
taM for the coodnet of life.] 

There is not anything in this world, per- 
haps that is more talked of, and less under- 
stood, than the business of a happy life. It 
is eTery man's wish and design ; and yet 
not one of a thousand that knows wherein 
that happiness consists. We live however 
in a blind and eager pursuit of it ; and the 
more haste we make in the wrong way, the 
fikrther we are from our journey's end.^ Let 
ns therefore first consider, what it is we 
would be at ; and secondly, which is the 
rwidiest way to compass it. If we be ri^ht, 
we shall find every day how much we im- 
prove; but if we either follow the cry or 
the track of people that are out of the way, 
we must expect to be misled, and to con- 
tinue our days in wandering and error. 
Wherefore it highly concerns us to take 
alonff with us a skillful guide ; for it is not 
in this, as in other voyages, where the high- 
way brings ns to our place of repose ; or, if 
a man should happen to be out, where the 
inhabitants might set him right again ; but 
on the contrary, the beaten road is here the 
most dangerous, and the people, instead of 
helpinff us, misguide us. Let us not there- 
fore follow like beasts, but rather govern 
ourselves by reason than by example. It 
fares with us in human life, as in a routed 
army, one stumbles first, and then another 
fiills upon him, and so they follow, one upon 
the neck of another, till the whole neld 
comes to be one heap of miscarriages. 
And the mischief is, that the number of the 
multitude carries it against truth and justice, 
so that we must leave the crowd if we 
would be happy ; for the a uestion of a happy 
life is not to be decided by vote : nay, so 
far fro Ji it that plurality of voices is still an 
argument of the wrong; the common peo- 
ple find it easier to believe than to juage ; 
and content themselves with what is usual ; 
never examining whether it be good or no. 
By the common people is intended the man 



of title, as well as the clouted shoe ; for I 
do not distinguish them by the eye, but by 
the mind, which is the proper judge of the 
man. Worldly felicity I know makes the 
head giddy; but if ever a man comes. to 
himseff again, he will confess, that whatso- 
ever he luts aone, he wishes undone ; and 
that the things he feared were better than 
the ones he prated for. 

The true felicity of life is to be free from 
perturbations ; to understand our duties U>> 
wards God and man ; to enjoy the present^ 
without any anxious dependence upon the 
future. Not to amuse ourselves with either 
hopes or fears, but to rest satisfied with 
what we have, which is abundantly suffi- 
cient; for he that is so, wants nothing. 
The great blessings of mankind are within 
us, and within our reach ; but we shut our 
eyes, and like people in the dark, we fall 
foul upon the very thing we search for, 
without finding it. Tran<}uillity is a cer- 
tain equality of mind, which no condition 
of fortune can either exalt or depress. 
Nothing can make it less ; for, it is the 
state of human perfection; it raises us as 
high as we can go ; and makes every man 
his own supporter; whereas he that is 
borne up by anything else may &11. He 
that judges aright, and perseveres in it, en- 
joys a perpetusi calm ; he takes a true pros- 
pect of things ; he observes an order, mea* 
sure, a decorum in all his actions ; he has 
a benevolence in his nature; he squares 
his life according to reason ; and draws to 
himself love and admiration. Without a 
certain, and an unchangeable judgment, 
all the rest is but fluctuation, but, he that 
always wills and wills the same thing, is un« 
donbtedly in the right Liberty and sere* 
nity of mind must necessarily ensue upon 
the mastering of those thin^ which either 
allure or affright us ; when, instead of those 
flashy pleasures, (which even at the best 
are botn vain and hurtful together) we shall 
find ourselves possessed of joys transport* 
ing and everlasting. It must be a sound 
mind that makes a happy man ; there 
must be a constancy in all conditions^ a 
care for the things of this world, but with« 
out trouble; and such an indifference for 
bounties of fortune, that either with them or 
without them,we may live contentedly. There 
must be neither lamentation, nor quarrel* 
ling, nor sloth, nor fear; for it makes a dis* 
cord in a man's life. He that fears, serves. 
The joy of a wise man stands firm without 
interruption ; in all places, at all times, and 
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fai an ooii£tioii8| liis thoughts are cheerfbl 
•od quiet Ab it neTer came into him 
from without, so it will never leave him; 
but is bora within him, and inseparable 
from him« It is a solicitous life that is 
i egged on with the hope of anything, though 
never so open and easy; nay, &ouffh a 
plan shoula never suffer any sort of cBsap- 

Kintment I do not speak this either as a 
r to the &ir enjovment of lawful pleas- 
ures, or to the gentle flatteries of reasona- 
ble expectations : but on the contrary, I 
would have men to be always in good 
humor, provided that it arises from their 
own souls, and be cherished in their own 
breasts. Other delights are trivial; they 
mav smooth the brow, but they do not fill 
ana affect the heart True joy is a serene 
and sober motion ; and they are miserably 
out that take laughing for rejoicing ; the 
seat of it is within, and there is no cheer- 
fulness like the resolution of a brave mind, 
that has fortune under its feet He that 
can look death in the face and bid it wel- 
come, open his door to poverty, and bridle 
his appetites, this is the man whom Provi- 
dence has established in the possession of 
inviolable delights. The pleasures of the 
vulgar are ungrounded, thin, and superficial ; 
but the others are solid and eternal. As the 
body itself is rather a necessary thing, than 
a great ; so the comforts of it are but tem- 
porary and vain ; beside, without extraordi- 
nary moderation, their pleasure is only pain 
and repentance. Whereas, a peaceful con- 
science, honest thoughts, virtuous actions, 
and indifference for casual events, are 
blessings without end, satiety or measure. 
This consummated state of felicity is only 
a submission to the dictate of right nature ; 
the foundation of it is wisdom and virtue : 
the knowledge of what we ought to do, ana 
the conformity of the will to that know- 
ledge. 



SO FILICITT LIKE PBJLCI OF OOVSOnorOl. 

A good conscience is the testimony of a 
rood life, and the reward of it This is it 
uat fortifies the mind against fortune, when 
a man has gotten the mastery of his pas- 
sions ; placed his treasury, and his security 
within nimself ; learned to be content with 
his condition ; and that death is no evil in 
itself, bat only the end of man. He that 
has* dedicated his mind to virtue, and to the 
good of society, whereof he is a member, 



has consummated all that is either profit- 
able or necessary for him to know, or do, 
toward the establishment of his peace. Every 
man has a judge and a witness within 
himself of all the good and ill that he does : 
which inspires us with great thoughts, and 
administers to us wholesome counsels. We 
have a veneration for all the works of na- 
ture, the heads of rivers, and the springs oi 
medicinal waters : the horrors of groveSy 
and of caves, strike us with an impression 
of religion and worship. To see a man 
fearless in dangers, untunted with lusts, 
happy in adversity, composed in a tu- 
mult, and laughing at all those things which 
are generally either coveted or feared ; all 
men must acknowledge, that this can be 
nothing else but a beam of divinity that 
influences the mortal body. And this is 
it that carries us to the disquisition of things 
divine, and human ; what the state of the 
world was before the distribution of the 
first matter into parts ; what power it was 
that drew order out of that confusion, and 
gave laws both to the whole, and to every 
particle thereof ; what that space is beyoftd 
the world ; and whence proceed the several 
operations of nature. Shall any man see 
the glory and order of the universe; so 
many scattered parts, and qualities wrought 
into one mass ; sucn a medley of things, 
which are not yet distinguished ; the wona 
enlightened, and the disorders of it so won- 
derfully regulated ; and shall he not consi- 
der the author and disposer of all this; 
and whither we ourselves shall go, when 
our souls shall be delivered from the slavery 
of our flesh ? The whole creation, we see. 
conforms to the dictates of Providence, ana 
follows God both as a governor, and as a 
^ide. A great, a good, and a right mind, 
IS a kind of divinity lodged in flesh, and 
may be the blessing of a ^ave, as well as of 
a prince ; it came from Heaven, and to 
Heaven it must return ; and it is a kind of 
Heavenly felicity, which a pure and vir- 
tuous mmd enioys, in some degree, even 
upon earth : whereas temples of honor are 
but empty names, whicn probably owe 
their beginning either to ambition, or to 
violence. I am strangely transported with 
the thoughts of eternity ; nay, with a belief 
of it ; for I have a profound veneration for 
the opinions of great men, especially when 
they promise things so much to my satisfac- 
tion: for they do promise them, though 
they do not prove them. In the question 
of ihe immortality of the soul, it goes very 
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h,T with me, a general consent to the opin- 
ion of a future reward, and punishment ; 
which meditation raises me to the contempt 
of this life, in hopes of a better. But still, 
though we know that we have a soul, jet, 
what the soul is, how and from whence, we 
are utterly ignorant; this only we under- 
stand, that fm the good and ill we do, is 
under the dominion of the mind ; that a clear 
conscience states us in an inTiolable peace : 
and that the greatest blessing in nature is 
that which oyery honest man may bestow 
upon himself. The body is but the clog 
and prisoner of the mind, tossed up and 
down, and persecuted with punishments, 
violences ana diseases ; but the mind itself 
IS sacred, and eternal, and exempt from the 
danger of all actual impression. 

Provided that we look to our consciences, 
no matter for opinion : let me desire well, 
though I hear ill. The common people 
take stomach, and audacity, for the marks 
of magnanimity and honor ; and if a man 
be sof^ and modest, they look upon him as 
an easy fop ; but wnen they come once to 
observe the dignity of his mind, in the 
equality and firmness of his actions ; and 
that his eternal quiet is founded upon an 
internal peace, the very same people have 
him in esteem and admiration. For, there 
is no man but approves of virtue, though 
but few pursue it ; we see where it is, but 
we dare not venture to com^ at it: and 
the reason is, we over-value that which we 
must quit to obtain it. A good conscience 
fears no witnesses, but a guilty conscience 
is solicitous, even in solitude. If we do 
nothing but what is honest, let all the world 
know it : but if otherwise, what does it sig- 
nify to have nobody else know it, so long 
as I know it myself? Miserable is he that 
slights that witness t Wickedness, 'tis true, 
may 'scape the law, but not the conscience : 
for a private conviction is the first and the 
greatest punishment of offenders ; so that 
sin plagues itself; and the fear of ven- 
geance pursues even those that 'scape the 
stroke of it It were ill for good men 
that iniquity may so easily evade the law, 
the judge and the execution, if nature haa 
not set up torments and gibbets in the con- 
sciences of transgressors. He that is guilty 
lives in perpetual terror ; and while he ex- 
pects to be punished, he punishes himself; 
and, whosoever deserves it, expects it. 
What if he be not detected ? He is still in 
apprehension yet, that he may be so. His 
sleeps are painful and never secure ; and 



he cannot speak of another man's wicked- 
ness, without thinking of his own ; whereas 
a good conscience is a continual feast 
Those are the onl^ certain and profiuhle 
delights, which anse firom the consc ence 
of a well-acted life : no matter for uuise 
abroad, so long as we are quiet within : but 
if our passions be seditious, that's en ugh 
to keep us waking, without any othei tu- 
mult. It is not the posture of the body, or 
the composure of the bed, that will give 
rest to an uneasy mind : there is an impatient 
sloth, that may be ronsed by action, and 
the vices of laziness must be cured by busi- 
ness. True happiness is not to be found in 
excesses of wine or of women, nor in the 
largest prodigalities of fortune : what she has 
given me, she may take away : but she 
shall not tear it from me ; and so long as it 
does not grow to me, I can part with it 
without pain. He that would perfectly 
know himself, let him set aside his money^ 
his fortune, his dignity, and examine him- 
self naked, without being put to learn fix>m 
others the knowledge of himself. 

It is dangerous for a man too suddenly 
or too easily to believe himself. Wherefore 
let us examine, watch, observe and inspect, 
our own hearts for we ourselves are our 
greatest flatterers: wp should every niffht 
call ourselves to an account what infirmity 
have I mastered to-day 7 What passion op- 
posed ? What temptation resisted ? What 
virtue acquired 7 Our vices will abate of 
themselves, if they be brought every day to 
the shriit Oh the blessed sleep that fol- 
lows such a diary I Oh the tranquillity, 
liberty and greatness of that mind, that is a 
spy upon itself, and a private censor of its 
own manners 1 It is my. custom (says the 
author) every night, so soon as the candle 
is out, to run over the words and actions of 
the past day ; and I let nothing 'scape me ; 
for, why should I fear the sight of my own 
errors, when I can admonish and forgive 
myself? I was a little too hot in a dispute ; 
my opinion might have been as well spared, 
for it gave offence, and did no good at alL 
The thin? was true ; but all truths are not 
to.be spoken at all times j I would I had 
held my t9ngue, for there is no contending 
either vrith tools or our superiors. I have 
done ill; but it shall be so no more. If 
every man would but thus look into himself, 
it wonld be the better for ns alL What can 
be more reasonable than this daily review 
of a life we cannot warrant for a moment? 
Onr &te is set and the first breath we draw 
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ii only tilt fint motion towmnb our kst; 
one cftose depends vpon snoUier ; and the 
eoane of all things pa olic and private, is bat 
a long connection of proridential appoint- 
ments. There is a great Tarietj m oar 
Utcs, bat all tends to the same issne. Ka- 
tnie ma/nse her own bodies as she pleases; 
bat a good man has this consolation, that 
nothing perishes which he can call his own. 
Tis a mat comfort that we are only con- 
demned to the same fate with the aniverse : 
the heavens themselves are mortal as well 
as onr bodies ; nature has made as passive, 
and to saffer is our lot While we are in 
flesh, every man has his chain and his 
dog, only it is looser and lighter to one 
man than another; and he is more at ease 
that takes it ap and carries it, than he that 
drags it We are bom to lose and to per- 
ish ; to hope and to fear ; to vex oorseives 
and others ; and there is no antidote against 
n common calamity, bat rirtue; for the 
fimndation of tme joy is in the conscience. 
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WHAT DUST Wl ABE MADE OF. 

If 70« would know of what mil tteff joa*T» 
Go to the tomhi of thft illattrioiu dtftd ; 
Thoro ntt tbo bonot of kinci, there tyruiti rot { 
Tboi* iloop tho rich, tho BoMe, ftod the wlao ; 
Then prido, amUtionp btftntj*! Ihlrett form. 
All dnft alika, oonponnd one conmon niftM: 
Bolloot on thotty and in tham too jcnsmiL 

BAD TBMPEB. 

Of an bad thingii by which mawMnd ara con^ 
Thair own bad taanpaiB anraly are the wor|t. 



THE HISTORY OP SOCRATES. 

[OBAun BoLUV, ft French hlitorical writer, bom at 
Htk, 1601, died 1741. He became profeaK>r in the Ool- 




bom at Athens, in the Iborth 
year of the scTenty-aefenth Olympiad. Em 
fiUher, SophroniscnSy was a scuptor, and his 
mother, Phanaretey a midwile. Hence we 
may obserre that meanness of birth is no 
obstacle to tme merit, in which alone solid 
fflory and real nobili^ consist It appeals 
mm the comparisons which Socrates often 
used in his discourses, that he was neither 
ashamed of his fiuher's or mother's profes- 
sion. He was surprised that a sculptor 
should employ his whole attention to mould 
an insensible stone into the likeness of a 
man, and that a man should take so little 
oains not to resemble an insensible stone. 
He would often sav, that he exercised the 
functions of a miawife with regaid to the 
mind, in making it bring forth all its 
thoughts, which was indeed the peculiar tal- 
ent of Socrates. He treated suojects in so 
simple, natural and pure an order, that he 
made those with whom he disputed say what 
he would, and find an answer themselves to 
all the questions he proposed to them. He 
at first learned his father's trade, in which 
he made himself very expert In the time 
of Pausanias, there was a Mercury and the 
Graces to be seen at Athens of his work- 
manship ; and it is to be presumed, these 
statues would not have found place among 
those of the greatest masters in the art, if 
they had not been thought worthy of it 

Criton is reported to have taken him out 
of his father's shop, from the admiration of 
his fine genius, ana the opinion that it was 
inconsistent for a youn^ man capable of the 
greatest things, to continue perpetufdly em- 
ployed upon stone with a chisel in his lumd. 
He was a disciple of Archelaus, who con 
ceived a great affection for him. Archelaus 
had been pupil to Anaxagoras, a ve^ cele- 
brated philosopher. His first stucly was 
physic, the works of nature, and the moTe- 
ment of the heavens, stars, and planets, ac- 
cording to the custom of those tunes, where- 
in only that part of philosophy was known, 
and Aenophon assures us of his being very 
learned in it But after having found by hii 
own experience, how difficult, abstruse, in- 
tricate, and at the same time how little use* 
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fal that kind of learning was to the gene- 
rality of mankind) he was the first, accord- 
ing to Cicero, who conceived the thought of 
bringing down philosophy from heaven, to 
place it in cities, and introduce it into pri- 
vate houses ; humanizing it, to use that ex- 
pression, and rendering it more familiar, 
more useful in common life, more within the 
reach of man's capacity, and applying sole- 
ly to what might make ihem more rational, 
ixmL and virtuous. He found there was a 
land of folly in devoting the whole vivacity 
of his mind, and employing all his time, in 
inquiries merely curious, involved in impene- 
trable darkness, and absolutely incapable of 
contributing to human happiuess ; while he 
neglected to inform himself in the ordinary 
duties of life, and in learning what is con- 
formable or opposite to piety, justice, and 
probity : in what fortitude, temperance and 
wisdom consist ; and what is the end of all 
government, what the rules of it, and what 
qualities are necessary for commanding and 
ruling well ? We shall see in the sequel the 
use he made of this study. 

It was so far from preventing him from 
discharnng the duties of a good citizen, that 
it was the means of making him more ob- 
servant of them. He bore arms, as did all 
the people of Athens ; but with more pure 
and elevated motives. He made many cam- 
paigns, was present in many actions, and 
always distinguished himself by his valor 
and fortitude. He was seen towards the 
end of his life, givins^ in the senate, of which 
he was a member, the most shining proofs 
of his zeal for justice, without being intimi- 
dated by the greatest present dangers. 

He had accustomed himself early to a 
sober, severe, laborious life ; without which 
it seldom happens that men are capable of 
discharging the greatest part of the duties 
of good citizens. No man could carry the 
contempt of riches and the love of poverty 
farther than he did. He thought it a divine 
perfection to be in want of nothing : and 
Delieved the less we are contented with, the 
nearer we approach to the Divinity. Seeing 
the pomp and show displayed by luxury in 
certain ceremonies, and the infinite quantity 
of gold and silver employed in them, ''How 
many things," said he, congratidating him- 
self on his condition, ** do I not want ! " 
^ Quantis non egeo I " 

His father left him eighty minss, which 
he lent to one of his friends who had occa- 
sion for that sum. But the affairs of that 
friend having taken an ill turn, he lost the 



whole, and suffered that misfortune with 
such indifference and tranquillity, that he did 
not so much as complain of it. We 5nd it 
in Xenophon*s Economies, that his whole 
estate amounted to no more than five mime. 
The richest persons of Athens were hit 
friends, who could never prevail on him to 
accept a share of th^ir wealth. When he 
was m want of anvthing he was not ashamed 
to declare it : '* If I had money," said he 
one day in an assembly of his friends^ ** I 
should buy me a cloak." He did not ad* 
dress himself to any one in particular, but 
contented himself with that general infomui* 
tion. His disciples contended for the honor 
of making him this small present ; which 
was being too slow, says Seneca ; their own 
observation should have prevented both the 
want and the demand. 

He generously refused the offers and pre* 
sents of Archelaus king of Macedon, who 
was desirous of having him at his court ; 
adding, '' that he could not go to a man who 
could give him more than it was in his power 
to return." Another philosopher does not 
approve this answer. '' Was it making a 

Snnce a small return," bb,jb Seneca, '' to un* 
eceive him in his fruse ideas of grandeur 
and magnificence ; to inspire him with $ 
contempt for riches ; to show him the rigli. 
use of theni ; to instruct him in the great 
art of reigning ; in a word, to teach him how 
to live and how to die ? But," continues 
Seneca, '' the true reason which prevented 
his going to the court of that pnnce, was, 
that he did not think it consistent for him to 
seek a voluntary servitude, whose liberty a 
free city could not suffer him to enjoy." 
'* Noluit ire voluntariam servitutem, is, cu- 
jus libertatem civitas libera ferre non po- 
tuit" 

The peculiar austerity of his life did not 
render nim gloomy and morose, as was too 
common with the philosophers of those 
times. In company and conversation he 
was always gay and facetious, and the sole 
ioy and spirit of the entertainment Though 
ne was veir poor, he took a pleasure in the 
neatness of his person and house, and could 
not suffer the riaiculous affectation of An- 
tisthenes, who always wore dirty and ragged 
clothes. He told him once, that through the 
holes of his cloak, and the rest of his 
tatters, abandance of yanity might be dU- 
cemed. 

One of the most distinfpiishinjr qvalitieB 
of Socrates, was a tranquillity of sori, thai 
no accident, no loss, no injury, no iU 
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ment, could ever alter. Some have believed, 
that he was by natare hastj and passionate, 
and that the moderation to which he haa 
attained, was the object of his reflections 
and endeavors to sabdue and correct him- 
self: which would still -add to his merit. 
Seneca tells us, that he had desired his 
friends to apprise him, whenever they saw 
him ready to fall into' a passion, and that he 
had given them that privilege over him, 
which he himself took with them. Indeed 
the best time to call in aid against rage and 
anger, that have so violent and sudden a 
power over us, is when we are yet ourselves, 
and in cool blood. At the first signal, the 
least animadversion, he either sof^ned his 
tone, or was silent. Finding himself in 
ffreat emotion against a slave : " I would 
oe^t you,** said he, " if I were not angry." 
** Gaederum te nisi irascerer." Having re- 
ceived a box on the ear^ he contented nim- 
self with only saying with a smile, ^* 'Tis a 
misfortune not to know when to put on a 
helmet." 

Without going out of his own house^ he 
found enough to exercise his patience f .(s 
full extent Xantippe, his wire, put it to the 
severest proofs by her capricious, passionate, 
and violent disposition. It seems, before he 
took her for his companion, that he was not 
ignorant of her character : and he says him- 
self in Xenophon, ^^ that he had expressly 
chosen her from the conviction, that if he 
should be capable of bearins her insults, 
there would be nobody, though ever so diffi- 
cult to endure, with whom he could not live." 
Never was woman of so violent and capri- 
cious a spirit, and so bad a temper. There 
was no kind of abuse or injurious treatment 
which he had not to experience from her. 
She would sometimes be transported with 
such an excess of rage, as to tear off his 
cloak in the open street ; and even one day, 
after having vented all the reproaches her 
fury could suggest, she emptiea a pot upon 
his head ; at which he only laughed and 
■aid, '* That so much thunaer must needs 
produce a shower.'* 

Some ancient authors write, that Socrates 
married a second wife, named Uryrto, who 
was the grand-daughter of Aristides the 
Just ; and that he suffered exceedingly from 
them both, who were continually quarreling 
with each other, and never agreed but in 
loading him with reproaches, and doing him 
all the injury they could invent. They pre- 
tend, ihat during the Peloponnesian war, 
tfter the pestilence had swept off great 



numbers of the Athenians, a decree was 
made, whereby, the sooner to retrieve the 
ruins of the republic, each citizen was to 
have two wives at the same time, and that 
Socrates took advantage of this new law. 
Those authors found this circumstance solely 
upon a passage in a treatise on nobility, as- 
cribed to AristoUe. 

THE DiBMOV OF 80C1UTB8. 

Our knowledge of Socrates would be de* 
foctive if we knew nothing of the genius, 
which, he said, had assisted him with its 
counsel and protection in the greatest part 
of his actions. It is not agreed among 
authors what his genius was commonly 
called. " The Dsemon of Socrates," from 
the Greek word Aai/iovtov^ which signifies 
something of a divine nature, conceived as 
a secret voice, a sign, or such an inspiration 
as diviners are supposed to have had. This 

fenius diverted him from the execution of 
is designs when they were prejudicial to 
him, without ever inducing him to act any 
thing ; " Esse divinum quoddam, quod So- 
crates demonium appellat, cui semper ipse 
paruetit, nunquam impellenti, ssepe revo- 
canti." Plutarch, in his treatise, entitled 
" Of the Genius of Socrates," repeats the 
different opinions of the antdents upon the 
existence and nature of this genius. I shall 
confine myself to that one which seems the 
most natural and reasonable, though he does 
not lay much stress upon it. 

We know that the divinity has a clear and 
unerring knowledge of futurity ; that man 
cannot penetrate into its darkness, but by 
uncertain and confused conjectures; that 
those who succeed best in that research, are 
they who by a more exact and studied com- 
parison of the different causes capable of 
influencing future events, distinguish, with 
greater force and perspicuity, what will be 
the result and issue of the conflict of those 
different causes, in conducting to the suc- 
cess or miscarriage of an effect or enterprise. 
This foresight and discernment has some- 
thing divine in it, exalts us above the rest 
of mankind, assimilates ns to the divinityi 
and makes us participate in some measure 
in his councils and designs by giving us an 
insight and prescience, to a certain degree, 
of what he has ordained concerning the fu- 
ture. Socrates had a just and penetrating 
judgment, joined with the most consummate 
prudence. He might call this judgment 
and prudence, Aa</wv<ov, ''something di« 
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?ine/' nsmg indeed a kind of ec^uivocation 
in the expression, without attribating to him- 
self, however, the merit of his wisdom in 
conjectaring upon the future. The AbbS 
Fraguier comes very near the same opinion 
in the dissertation he has left us upon this 
subject, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belies-Lettres. 

The effect, or rather function of this ge- 
nius, was to stop and prevent his acting, 
without ever inducing him to act. He re- 
ceived also the same impulse, when his 
friends were about to engage in any bad af- 
fair, and communicated it to them, and seve- 
ral instances are related, wherein they found 
themselves very unfortunate from not having 
believed him. Now, what other significa- 
tion can be given to this than that, under 
mysterious terms, it implies a mind which 
by its own lights, and the knowledge of 
mankind, has attained a sort of insight into 
futurity ? And if Socrates had not intended 
to lessen in his own person the merit of un- 
erring judgment, by attributing to it a kind 
of instinct, if at the bottom he had desired 
any thing to be understood, besides the gene- 
ral aid of the divine wisdom, which speaks in 
every man by the voice of reason, would he 
have escapea, says Xenophon, the censure 
of arrogance ana falsehood ? 

"Goa has always prevented me from 
speaking to you," says he to Alcibiades, 
"while the weakness of your age would 
have rendered my discourses ineffectual to 
you. But I conceive I may now enter into 
dispute with you, as an ambitious young 
man, to whom the laws open a way to the 
dignity of the republic." Is it not here evi- 
dent, that prudence prevented Socrates from 
treating Alcibiades seriously, at a time when 
grave and severe conversation would have 
created in him a disgust, of which perhaps 
he might never have got the better? And 
when, in his dialogue upon the common- 
wealth, Socrates ascribes nis avoiding public 
business to inspiration from above, does he 
mean any thins more than what he says in 
his apology, '' ut&t a just and good man who 
intermeddles with the government in a cor- 
rupt state, is not Ion? without perishing ? " 
If, when he appeared before the judges who 
were to condemn him, that divine voice was 
not heard to prevent him, as it was usually 
upon dans^rous occasions, the reason is, 
that he did not deem it a misfortune for him 
to die, especially at his age, and in his cir- 
cumstances. It is well known what his prog- 
nostication had been long before, upon the 



unfortunate expedition to Sicily. He attribu- 
ted it to his dflsmon, and declared it to be 
the inspiration of that spirit. A wise man, 
who sees an affair ill concerted, and conduc- 
ted with passion, may easily prophesy upon 
the event of it, without the aid oi a dsemon's 

inspiration. 

Ohamum Bolux. 



EPIGRAMS OF MARTIAL. 

[H. ▼aiabiui Maictialu, » fiunoiu eplgranunatio 
poet, bora In Spain, a. n. 43, bat ramoTed to Bomaai 
the age of 23, where he resided 85 yean, dying about 
the year 104. The writings of Martial, which *>ronght 
him great flsme, not only at Borne bat elaewhere, even 
aa fkr as Britain, consist of a collection of short poems, 
abont 1600 in number, entitled, ** S^igrammata,^ They 
are marked by much felicity of ezpreaion, a great flow 
of wit, and occasional beauties of imagination, but the 
impurities scattered through them detract ftt>m their 
permanent value. They throw much light on the so- 
cial habits and customs of the Bomans in the first cen- 
tury.] 

xn. ON muuLoa. 

On TIbur's road to where Alcides towers, 
And hoary Anio smoking sulphur poun ; 
Where laugh the lawns, and groTes to Muses dsiTt 
And the fourth stone bespeaks Augusta near, 
An antique porch prolonged the summer shade : 
What a new deed her dotage half essayed t 
Beelfng, herself she threw with Instant crash. 
Where Begnlns scarce pass *d in his calash. 
Sly Fortune started, for herself aware ; 
Kor could the oTerwhelming odium bear. 
Thus ruins rarish us, and dangers teach : 
Still standing piles could no protection preach. 

Tnm$lat«d by ELraiNSTO*. 

30. TO DWSAMUS. 

Is there a firiend like those distinguished few, 
Benown'd for fiUth, whom former ages knew ; 
PoUsh*d by art, in sTery science wise ; 
Truly slnoexe and good without disguise ; 
Quardian of right, who doth by honors steer ; 
Who makes no prayer but all tiie world may, heafl| 
Who doth on fortitude of mind depend T 
I know indeed, but dare not name, that IHend. 

fWwuygfsd 6y Ha^ 

M. TO FOiOd. 

If yet one corner In thy breast 
Bemains, good Fuscus, unpossess*d^ 
(For many a Mend, I know, is thinej, 
OiTe me to boast that corner mine. 
Kor thou the honoured place I sua 
Beftise to an acquaintance new : 
The oldest fkiend to all thy stort 



lONEZ DE CASTRO. 




Baft jam ao Ur ftoa ksrt^ : 

lolibMl of wtet 7<Ni 1mi4 ImAmw* 
A fiMlw adMT 9W9rj &aj, 
Ut« Ib ft euMd ateniaf wwj; 

■ot wortfi ft fnwt tiM 

tkatfoogt jfm nam m mmaj 

WWt AftU Wft wiA /on on oar put? 

Wbftt wkb MS •qnal joor donrt 7 

ft /Mr mftj H«ftT«a gmiit I 
joa wfU iCftrTap sod dio fiir want I 

I Vrndal t i hg Hat. 

* TOntMOK. 

IhfM h«adnd opIgiftiM tboa Bii(lit*it eooftrin, 

Bftft WhO^ to Nftd 10 BUUIJ, MB fOitaiB T 

Hmt what In pnlM of broTltjr It Mid : 
flnt» Imp oxpraM ftDd waiU of pHMf'f BUido; 
Tho prlator*! Ubonn next, doth Monor ood. 
And to mon Miiow worki bo umj attnid; 
Thtidljr, to whoaMt'ar thoa •halt bo iMd 
Though Bftoi^t, not todiooi j«t thou mmI bo Mid . 
Afoiii, la loDfth wbllo thoa doft not ftboond, 
Tho« BftTit bo board whilo yot tho enia go roond; 
And whon tiili oantlon't uMd, abu ! I foar 
Tb many jot thou wilt Coo long appear. 

M. YaUBIUI XAStlAUI. 



IGNBZ DE CASTRO. 

( Lva va OAHoms, the moit iUoitrloiie of PortngneM 
poola, bom at Llibon about 1524, died there in 1579. He 
beMmo a Mldlor, and wont to India, writing hla great 
opio *' On LutktdM ** at HaMO. Thia poem wm dedlM- 
tod to tho king of Portvgal, bat, line M it was, It brought 
him but a ynrj email pension of eome twenty dollara a 
year, niuftrlou m his poems hare made him, Ouno- 
OM wu neglected daring Ufa, dying in pororly and ob- 
nvHty In a hospital. BeddM " TJU Lmtad,*" which 
Oiiebiatis In horole tovbm the great oTonts In tho hlstoiy 



tiioa thy lovdy Totaiy dcstiuyod. 
Thy thlnt slfll bamiag for a despc 
In vain to tluo tho tears of beaaly 
The brf—f, that fods thy poiMt flamM dfrlM^ 
With spoatiiv goto most faatho thy craoi shHns 
8ach thy dire triumphs I— Thoo, O Nymph, tho 
Prophetic of tho god^s nnpitying goUo, 
In tsiider s oen w by lore slck ttaey wrosi^:^ 
^y fear oft shiflod M by ftnqr bnmght, 
In sweK Mondego*S eror Tordant bowon, 
Langolohod awaj tlio slow and kmdy hoan: 
While now, m terror waked thy boding fean^ 
Tho oonodoas strsam recelred thy pearly team; 
And now, m hope rerived the brighter flame^ 
Each echo signed thy princely lorer^ 
Nor Ism ooald absonM ftom thy prinM 
Tho dear remembnnM of his distant lovo : 
Thy looks, thy smiles, boftiM him erer glow, 
And o*er his molting heart endearing flow : 
By night his slumbers bring thM to his arms, 
By dsj his thoughts still wasdor o*er thy charm^ 
By night, by day, each thoa^t thy lovos emploj» 
lach thou^t tho memory or the hope of joy. 
Though Ihlnst princely damn Invoked his lore^ 
No prino^ dame his constant fUth could mova. 
For thM alone his constant pamlon bumod. 
For thM the proffered royal maids ho soomod. 
Ah, hope of bliss too high I — the prinody 
Beftised, drMd rsge the Ihther's breast Inlli 
He, with an old man*s wintry eye, surreys 
Tho youth's fond Ioto, and coldly with It 
The people*s murmurs of his Mn*s delay 
To bless the nation with Us nuptial day ; 
(AIm I tiio nuptial day wm 



> Dona IguM de Osstro. daughter of a Oastlllan 
tleman who had taken refhge In tho eourt of Portogs^ 
and primtoly manried to Dom Pedro ; A» was, howoror, 
oruelly murdered, at Ae instigation of tho poUtiidaM, 
on account of her partiality to OastUlans. 



STANZAS. 
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Which but when crownttd the prince oo«ild dan to own ;) 
And with the Mr one*a Uood the TengelVil dre 
SeaolTes to qaench his Pedro*f fUthftil fire. 
O thou dread fword, oft stained with heroes* gore, 
» TboQ awftil terror oi ^e prostrate Moor, 
What rage conld aim thee at a female breast, 
Unarmed, bj aoftnoM and by lore poasesMd ? 

Dragged fhnn her bower Ij mnrderons, roiBan hands, 
Before the flrownlng king fair Ignea stands ; 
Her tears of artless innocence, her air 
So mild, so loTely, and her lace so fkir, 
KoTsd the stem monarch ; when with eager seal 
Her fleroe destroyers urged the publlo weal : 
Dread rage again the tynmt's soul possessed. 
And his dark brow his cruel thoughts confessed. 
0*er her fair fhoe a sadden paleness spread ; 
Her throbbing heart with generous anguish bled, 
Anguish to Tlew her lorer^s hopeless woes ; 
And all the mother in her bosom rose. ^ 

Her beauteous eyes, in trembling tear-drops drowned, | 
To heaTen she lifted, but her hands wore boond ; 
Then on her Inlknti turned the piteous glance^ 
The look of bleeding woe: the babes adTance^ 
Smiling In innoeenoe of In&nt age, 
Vnawed, unconocions of their grandsire*s rage; 
To whom, as tmrrting sorrow gare the flow. 
The natire heart-sprung eloquence of woe, 
The loTely captire thus : — ** monarch, hear. 
If e*sr to thee the name of man was dear,-— 
If prowling tlgen, or the wolf 'a wild brood, 
Inspired by nature with the lust of blood. 
Hare yet been mored Use weeping babe to spare, 
Nor left, but tended with a nuree's care, 
As Bome*a great founders to the worid were glren; 
Shalt thou, who wear*st the sacred stamp of Heaven, 
The human form diTine, — shalt thou deny 
That aid, that pity, which e*en beasts supply ? 
O, that thy heart were, as thy looks dedara, 
Of human mould I superfluous were my prayer ; 
Thou oouldst not then a helpless damsel slay. 
Whose sc^e oflbnoe in fond affection lay. 
In fklth to him who first his Ioto confessed. 
Who first to lore allured her Tligln bnast 
In these my babes shalt thou thine Image see, 
And itni tremendous hurt thy rage on me ? 
Me, for their sakes, if yet thou wflt not spare, 
O, let these Infhnts prore thy pbus care I 
Tet plty*s lenient current erer flows 
Wtcm that braTe breast where genuine valor glowi ; 
That thon art brave let vanqutohed AMc tell. 

Then let thy pity o*er mine anguish sweU ; 
Ahllet my woes nnoonsdous of a crime, 
Procure mini exile to some barbarous clime. 
Olre me to wander o*er the burning plains 
Of Lybia's deserts, or the wild domains 
Of Scyrbla's snow-elad rooks uA ftoaen shore ; 
There let me, hopeless of return, deploi«. 
Where ghastly horror fills the dreaiy vale. 
Where shrieks and bowlings die on every gale. 
The lion'ii rriflHii?, jwd the tiger's yell, 
ToL. Ym. 



There with mine Influit nee consigned to dweO, 

There let me try tliat piety to find, 

In vain by me implored from human-kind . 

There in some dreaiy cavern's rocky womb^ 

Amid the horrors of sepulchral gloom. 

For him whose love I mourn, my love shall gtov^ 

The sigh shall murmur, and the tear shall flow: 

All my fond wish, and all my hope, to rear 

These infimt pledges of a love so dear,— 

Amidst my grieft a soothing, glad employ, 

Amidst my fears a woftal, hopeless Joy.** 

In tears she uttered. As the ftt>ien snow, 

Touched by the spring's mild ray, begins to flov^ 

So Just began to melt his stubborn soul. 

As mild-rayed pity o*er the tyrant stole : 

But deetlny forbade. With eagerieal. 

Again pretended for the public weal. 

Her fleroe aocusen urged her speedy doom ; 

Again dark rage diffused its horrid gloom 

O'er stem Alonio's brow : swift at the sign. 

Their swords unsheathed around her brandished 

foul diflgrace, of knighthood lasting stain. 

By men of arms an helpless lady slain I 

OaMOi 



CANZONET. 

nowers are fresh, and bushes greeii \ 

Cheerily the linnets sing; 
Winds are soft, and skies serene : 
Time, however, soon shall throw 
Winter's snow 
0*er the buxom breast of Spring. 

Hope that buds in lover^ heart 

lives not through the scorn of yean: 
Time makes Love Itself depart; 

Time and scorn congeal the mind. 
Looks unkind 
IVeeie Afl!Betlon*s wannest teen. 

Time shall make the bushes green. 

Time dissolve the winter snow, 
Winds be soft, and skies serene, 
Linnets sing their wonted strain. 
But again 
BHghisd Love shall never blow r 



STANZAS. 

I saw the vfrtoous man contend 
With 11ib*s unnumbered woes; 

And he was poor,— without a frtand^i-* 
Pressed by a thouaand fosi. 

I saw the Passions' pliant slave 
In gallant trim and gay ; 
190 
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Hie coune wm Pleasure*! placid ware,- 
Hia Ufe^ a munmer's day. 



And I was caagbt In Folly's snare, 
And joined her giddj trains- 
Bat fonnd her soon the none of dare, 
And Punishment, and Pain. 



) sorely is some ginlding power 
Wfaidi riglktly suHtars wrong, — 
€»▼«« Yice to Uoom its Uttis hour,— 
But Tlitne, late and long. 

GAXoim. 



CANCAO. 

When day has smiled a soft farewell. 
And ni|^t-drops bathe each shutting bell, 
And shadows sail along the green. 
And Mrdi are still and winds serone, 
I wander silently. 

And while mj lone step prints the dew. 
Dear are the dreams that bless my view ; 
To Memory^s «ye the maid appears, 
Wat whom have sprung n^y sweetest teai% 
So oft, so tenderly I 

I see her, as with graceftd care 
She binds her braids of sunny hair ; 
I feel her harp's melodious thrill 
Strike to my heart, and thence be stIU 
BeAchoed fUthfUly. 

I meet her mild and quiet ^e, 
Drink the warm spirit of her sigh. 
See young Love beating in her breast, 
And wish to mine its poises pre s sed,— 

Qod knows how ferrantly t 

Such are my hours of dear delight ; 
And mom but makes me long for night. 
And think how swift the minutes flew. 
When last amongst the dropping dew 
I wandered silently. 

Oamobii. 



ON THB DEATH OP CATHARINA DE 

ATTAYDA. 

ThdM diaiming eyes, within whose starry sphere 
Lo?» wfallom sal, and smiled the hours away,— 
Those braids of light, that shamed the beams of day,— 
That hand benignant, and that heart siaoere,— 
Those virgin cheeks, which did so late appear 
Uke 8now4)ank8 scattered with ttie blooms of May, 
Tomed to a little cold and worthless day, 
Ars'gone, for ever gone, and perished here, — 
But Mi onbalfaed by Memory's warmest tear I 



Death I thou hast torn, in one unpitying hour. 
That ftagrant plant, to which, while scarce a flower. 
The mellower fhiitage of its prime was giren : 
lioye saw the deed, — and, as he lingered near. 
Sighed o*er the rain, and retomed to hearen I 

CAJCosxa. 



LIVES OF ALCIBIADES AND ABIS- 

TIDES. 

[OoBXSLnn Kspos, a noted writer of Boman hiskny 
and biognq^y, of whose penonaJ history little is known, 
was a contemporary with Cicero, and died in the first 
centory, during the reign of Augustus Omar. Brrides 
a"C*roiifcto of Umhenal Hittorf^** 'M Life of Cicero;^ 
and other books which have been lost, there is extant 
his *' Fte BEceOaiCifmi 7m|>aratorKm,** containing bio- 
graphies of distinguished military men.] 

ARISTIDES. 

AristideS} the son of Lysimaclius, a native 
of Athens, was almost of the same age as 
Themistocles, and contended with him, in 
consequence, for pre-eminence, as they were 
determined rivals one to the other ; and it 
was seen in their case how much eloquence 
could prevail over integrity: for tnough 
Aristides was so distinguished for upright- 
ness of conduct, that he was the only person 
in the memory of man (as far at least as I 
have heard) who was called by the sui^iame 
of Just, yet being overborne by Themis- 
tocles with the ostracism, he was now con- 
demned to be banished for ten years. 

Aristides, finding that the much excited 
multitude could not be appeased, and notic- 
ing, as he yielded to their violence, a per- 
son writing that he ought to be banishea, is 
said to have asked him " why he did so, or 
what Aristides had done, that he should be 
thought deserving of such a punishment 7 " 
The person writing replied, that " he did 
not know Aristides, but that he was not 
pleased that he had labored to be called 
Just beyond other men.'' 

He did not suffer the full sentence of ten 
years appointed by law, for when Xences 
made a descent upon Greece, he was recall- 
ed into his country by a decree of the peo- 
ple, about six years after he had been ex- 
iled. 

He was present, however, in the sea-fight 
at Salamis, which was fought before he was 
allowed to return. He was also commander 
of the Athenians at Platea, in the battle in 
which Mardonins was routed, and the armj 
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of the barbarians was cut off. Nor is there 
any other celebrated act of his in military 
affairs recorded, besides the account of this 
command: but of his justice, equity, and 
self-control, there are many instances. Above 
all, it was through his integrity, when he 
was joined in command oi tne common 
fleet of Greece with Pausanias, under whose 
leadership Mardonius had been put to flight, 
that the supreme authority at sea was trans- 
ferred from the Lacedaemonians to the 
Athenians ; for before that time the Lace- 
dssmonians had the command both by sea 
and land. But at this period it happened, 
throuffh the indiscreet conduct of Pausanias, 
and ue equity of Aristides, that all the 
states of Greece attached themselves as 
allies to the Athenians, and chose them as 
their leaders against the barbarians. 

In order that they might repel the 
barbarians more easily, if perchance they 
should try to renew the war, Aristides was 
chosen to settle what sum of money each 
state should contribute for building fleets 
and equipping troops. Bv his appointment 
^ur hundred and sixty talents were deposit- 
ed annually at Delos, which they fixed upon 
to be the common treasury ; but all this 
money was afterwards removed to Athens. 

How great was his integrity, there is no 
more certain proof than that, though he 
had been at the head of such important af- 
fairs, he died in such poverty that he scarce- 
ly left money to defray the charges of his 
nineral. Hence it was that his daughters 
were brought up at the expense of the 
country, and were married with dowries 

S'ven them from the public treasury. He 
ed about four years after Themistocles 
was banished from Athens. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Alcibiades, the son of Clinias, was a na- 
tive of Athens. In him nature seems to 
have tried what she could do ; for it is 
agreed amonff all who have written con- 
cerning him, uiat no one was ever more re- 
markable than he, either for vices or virtues. 
Bom in a most distinguished city, of a very 
high family, and by rar the most handsome 
>f all the men of hit age, he was qualified 
Tor any occupation, and abounded in practi- 
cal intelligence. He was eminent as a 
commander by sea and land ; he was elo- 
quent, so as to produce the greatest effect 
by his speeches ; for such indeed was the 
persuasiveness of his looks and language. 



that in oratory no one was a match for him. 
He was rich, and when occasion required, 
laborious, patient, liberal, and splendid, no 
less in his public than in his private life } 
he was also affable and courteous, conform- 
ing dexterously to circumstances ; but when 
he had unbent himself, and no reason offer* 
ed why he should endure the labor oi 
thought, was seen to be luxurious, dissolute, 
voluptuous and self-indulgent, so that all 
wondered there should be such dissimili- 
tude, and so contradictory a nature, in the 
same man. 

He was brought up in the house of Peri- 
cles (for he is said to have been his step- 
son), and was taught by Socrates. For his 
father-in-law he had Hipponicus, the richest 
man of all that spoke the Greek language : 
so thatL even had he contrived for himselt, 
he could neither have thought of more ad- 
vantages, nor have secured greater, than 
those which fortune or nature had bestowed 
upon him. At his entrance on manhood 
he was beloved by many, after the manner 
of the Greeks, ana among them by Socrates, 
whom Plato mentions in his Symposium ; 
for he introduces Alcibiades, saying that 
" he had passed the night with Socrates, 
and had not risen up from him otherwise 
than a son should rise frt)m a father." When 
he was of maturer age, he had himself no 
fewer objects of affection, in his intercourse 
with whom, as far as was possible, he did 
many acts of an objectionable character, in a 
delicate and agreeable manner ; which acti 
we would relate, had we not other things to 
tell of a higher and better nature. 

This happiness of Alcibiades proved bj 
no means lasting ; for after all manner of 
honors had been decreed him, and the 
whole management of the state, both at 
home and in the field, had been committed 
to him, to be regulated at his sole pleasure, 
and he had requested that two colleagues, 
Thrasybulus and Adimantns, should he as* 
signed him (a request which was not refru* 
ed), proceeding with a fleet to Asia, he fell 
again under the displeasure of his country^ 
men, because he did not manage affairs at 
Cyme to their wish ; for they uiought that 
he could do everything. Hence it nappen- 
ed that they imputed whatever was aone 
unsuccessfully to his misconduct, saying 
that he acted either carelessly or treacher- 
ously, as it fell out on this occasion, for 
they alleged that he would not take C^me^ 
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becaose lie had been bribed hj the king. 
We consideri therefore, that their extrava- 
ffant opinion of his abilities and valor was 
nis chief misfortune ; since he was dreaded 
no less than he was loved, lest elated bj 
Rood fortune and great power, he should 
Become a tyrant From these feelings, it 
resulted, that thev took his commission 
from him in his absence, and put another 
commander in his place. When he heard 
of this proceeding, he would not return 
home, but betook himself to Pactye, and 
there established three fortresses, Bomi, 
Bisanthe. and Neontichos, and having col- 
lected a body of troops, was the first man of 
any Grecian state that penetrated in Thrace, 
thinking it more glorious to enrich himself 
with spoils from barbarians than from 
Qreeks. In consequence his fame increas- 
ed with his power, and he secured to him- 
self a strong alliance with some of the 
kings of Thrace. 

But with this good fortune Alcibiades 
was not content, nor could he endure that 
Athens, conquered as she was, should con- 
tinne subject to the Lacedaemonians. He 
was accordingly bent, with his whole force 
of thought, on delivering his countrv, but 
saw that that object could not be effected 
without the aid of the king of Persia, and 
therefore desired that he should be attached 
to him as a friend ; nor did he doubt that 
he should easily accomplish his wish, if he 
had but an opportunity for an interview 
with him; for ne knew that his brother 
Gyrus was secretly preparing war against 
him, with the aid of the Lacedemonians, 
and foresaw that if he gave him information 
of his design, he would find great favors at 
his hands. 

While he was trying to effect this object, 
and entreating Phamabazus that he might 
be sent to the king, Gritias, and the other 
tyrants of the Athenians, despatched at the 
same time persons in their confidence into 
Asia to Lysander, to acauaint him, that, 
** unless he cut off Alcibiades, none of those 
arrangements which he had made at Athens 
would stand; and therefore, if he wished 
his acts to remain unaltered, he must pur- 
sue him to death." The Lacednmonians, 
roused by this message, concluded that he 
must act in a more decided manner with 
Phamabazus. He therefore announced to 
him that '* the relations which the king had 
formed with the Lacedsmonians would be 
of no effect^ unless he delivered up Alci- 
biades alive or dead." The satrap could 



not withstand this menace, and chose rather 
to violate the claims of humanity than that 
the king's interest should suffer. He ao* 
cordingfy sent Sysamithres and Bagaeus 
to kill Alcibiades, while he was still in 
Phrygia, and preparing for his journey to 
the king. The persons sent gave secret 
orders to the neighborhood, in which Alci^ 
biades then was, to put him to death. Thejf 
not daring to attack him, with the sword, 
collected wood during the night rouna 
the cottage where he was sleeping, and 
set light to it, that they might despatch 
by fire him whom thev despaired of con- 
quering hand to hand. Alcibiades, hav- 
ing been awakened by the crackling of the 
flames, snatched up (as his sword had been 
secretly taken away from him) the side 
weapon of a friend of his ; for there was 
with him a certain associate from Arcadia, 
who would never leave him. This man he 
desired to follow him, and caught up what- 
ever garments he had at hand, and throw- 
ing them out upon the fire, passed out 
through the violence of the flames. When 
the barbarians saw that he had escaped the 
conflagration, thev killed him by discharg- 
ing darts at him m>m a distance, and car- 
ried his head to Phamabazus. 

This man, defamed by most writers, three 
historians of very high authority have extol- 
led with the greatest praises ; Thucydides, 
who was of the same ^e with him ; Theo- 
pompus, who was bom sometime afler ; and 
riftiaeus; the two latter, though much 
addicted to censure, have, I know not how, 
concurred in praising him only; for they 
have related of him what we have stated 
above, and this besides, that though he 



bom in Athens, the most splendid of cities, 
he surpassed all the Athenians in grandeur 
and magnificence of living ; that when on 
being banished from thence, he went to 
Thebes he so devoted himself to the pur> 
suits of the Thebans, that no man could 
match him in laborious exercises and vigor 
of body, for all the BoBOttans cultivate cor- 
poreal strength more than mental power ; 
that when he was among the Lacedasmon- 
ians, in whose estimation the highest virtue 
is placed in endurance, he so resigned him- 
self to a hardy way of life, that he surpass- 
ed all the Lacedflsmonians in the frugality 
of his diet and living ; that when he was 
among the Thracians, who are hard drink- 
ers and given to lewdness, he surpassed 
them also in these practices ; that wnen he 
came among the Persians, with whom it 
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was the chief praise to hnnt hard and live 
high, he so imitated their mode of life, that 
they themselves greatly admired him in 
these respects ; and that bj sach condnct, 
he occasioned that, with whatever people he 
was, he was regarded as a leading man, and 
held in the utmost esteem. 

OOBHBUUB Nipoe. 



(EDIPUS THE KING. 

[flOPHOcauH, a <Hrtingmiihed dnmstio poet of Oreeoe, 
bom new Athem, b.0. M5, died in hit SOth year, b.o. 
406. Sophoclet wm early trained in music, gymnastioi, 
ete., and before the a^e of thirty began to write dramatic 
poetry. He aoon acquired the enpremacy on the Athe- 
nian etage, and hia tragedies are still regarded as the 
most perfect which antiquity has produced. Sophocles 
wrote ahont 130 plays, but only seven have sorvlTed to 
US, of which the '* ilfif^oiM,** ** Elealra," and the « (Edi- 
fm IV*viwiM,** are the finest From the last of these 
the following extract is taken : (see Yd. Y. p. 246 for a 
extended biography of Sophocles.) ] 



Cftonw; 

O that my fate were fixed 
To llTe in holy purity of speech. 
Pure in all deeds whose law stands firm and high. 
In heaven^s clear nther bom. 
Of whom Olympus only ia the rire. 
Whom man's ftail flesh b^;at not. 
Nor cTer shall forgetftilnesi overwhelm ; 
In them our Qod is great and grows not old. 

AMTZSTEOPH. I. 

Bot pride begets the mood of tyrant power ; 
Pride, filled with many thoughts, yet filled in Tain, 

Untimely, Ul-advlsed, 

Scaling the topmost height. 

Falls down the steep abyss 

DoMm to the pit, where step that proflteth 

It seeks in vain to take. 
I cannot ask the Gods to stop midway 
The conflict sore that works our country's good; 
I cannot cease to call on Gk>d for ^d. 

snopn. n. 

Bat if there be who walketh haughtily, 

In action or in speech. 
Whom righteousness herself has ceased to awe, 
Who counts the temples of the Gods profane. 

An erll &te be his. 
Fit meed for all his boastfUlness of heart ; 
Unless in time to come he gain his gains 
All Justly, and draws back from godless deeds, 
Hor lays rash hand upon the holy things, 

By man inTtolaUe. 



If such deeds prosper, who will henceforth pn^ 
To guard his soul from passion's fiery darts ? 
If such as these ars held in high repute. 
What prophet is there of my choral strain ? 

AHTOTBOPB. II. 

No longer will I go in pilgrim guise, 

To yon all holy place. Earth's central shrine^ 

Nor unto Abse's temple. 

Not to far-ftmed Olymirfa, 

Unless these pointings of a hand dirine 

In sight of all men stand out clear and trae. 

But, thou sovereign raler I if that name, 

Zeus, belongs to thee, who relgn'st o'er all. 

Let not this trespass hide itself from thee. 

Or thine undying sway ; 

For now they set at nought 

The oracles, half-dead. 

That Laius beard of old. 
And king Apollo's wonted wrashlp fla^i, 

^nd all to wredc is gone 

The homage due to God. 

ODIPVS. 

Persuade me not, nor counsel give to show 

That what I did was not the best to do. 

I know not how, on entering Hades dark. 

To look for my own father, or my mother. 

Crimes worse than deadly done against them both f 

And though my children's face was sweet to see 

With their growth growing ; yet these ^es no mora 

That sight shall see, nor citadel, nor tower, 

Nor sacred shrines of gods whence I, who stood 

Most honoured one in Thebes, myself hare banished 

Commanding all to thrust the godless forth, 

Htm whom the Gods do show accursed, the stock 

Of Laius old. And could I dare to look. 

Such dire pollution fixing on myself. 

And meet them face to ihce ? Not so, not so. 

Yea, if I could but stop the stream of sound, 

And dam my ears against it, I would do it, 

Closing each wretched sense that I might live 

Both blind, and hearing nothing. Sweet 'twould bfr 

To keep the soul beyond the reach of lUs. 

Why, Kitlueron, didst thou shelter me. 

Nor kill me out of hand 7 I had not shown. 

In that case, all men whence I drew my birth. 

Polybus, and Corinth, and the home 

1 thought was mine, how strange a growth ye rears^ 
All fair outside, all rotten at the core ; 

For Tile I stand, descended frt>m the vile. 

Ye threefold roads and thickets half concealed. 

The hedge, the narrow pass where three ways mee^ 

Which at my hands did drink my &ther's blood, 

Bemember ye, what deeds I did in you ; 

What, hither come, I did?— the marriage rites 

That gave me birth, and then, commingling all. 

In horrible confhslun, showed in one 

A father, brother, son, all kindreds mixed. 

Mother, and wife, and daughter, hatefril namea^ 
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An HviilMt deedt that men h*Te evvr done. 
But dnM, where deedi we eril, ipeedi ie wrong. 
With ntmoet epeed, bj aU the Oode, or hide. 
Or take my life, or eeat me In the eea, 
Where ne^er more your eyee may look on me. 
Oome; aoom ye not to touch my miwcy. 
But heaiken ; fear je not; no aonl bnt I 
Ou bear the harden of my conntiem Ilia. 
> e • • « 

Okenie: 
Te men of Thehm, behold this (Idlyai, 
Who knew the ihmoos rUdle and WM noUeil, 
Who enTled no one'e fortune and wicc w. 
Andlol inwhataeMofdirMtwoe 
He now le fdan^ed. From henee Hm leeeon dvaw, 
T6 reckon no man hi4>py till ye oee ^ 
The dosing day ; until he pam the honm 
Which seren life ftom death, unscathed bgr 



PROM THE ANTIGONE. 



I. 



Many the forms of life 

Fearftil and strange to see^ 

But man supreme stands out| 

For strangeness and for fear. 

He, with the wintiy gales, 

0*er the foam-crested sea, 

*|pd billows surging round, 

Traoketh his way across. 

Xarth, of all Gods, ftom andent days the 

Mightiest and undecayed. 

He, with his circling ploa|^ 

Wean ever, year by yi 



AMTISTBOFH. L 

The thooghtlem tribe of birds* 
The beests that roam the fields, 
The finny brood of ocean's depths,* 
He takes them all in nets of knotted 

Man, wonderful in skill. 
And by his arts be holds in sway 
The wild beasts on the mountain's height; 
And brings the neck<«ncircltng yoke 
On horw with shaggy mane, 
Or bull that walks untamed upon flie hills. 

wnovB, n. 

And speech, and thought as swift as mind, 

And tempered mood for higher life of states, 

These he has learnt, and how to floe 

The stormy sleet of fhMt unkind. 

The tempest thunderbolts of Zeos. 

So all-preparing, unprepared 

He meeteth nought the coming days may bring ; 

Only from Hades, still 

He fUIs to find a rsAige at the lest, 



Thoni^ skm of art may teadi him to 
Fran deptlM of feU dlmase InennMa. 



AMTmnOPH. IX. 

80^ gifted with % wondrous might, 

Aboive aU fl»cy% dreams, with skin to plaOt 

Nov unto evil, now unto good, 

He wends Ms way. Now holding fkat the ]Mn% 

His country's sacred rights. 

That rsst upon the oath cS Gk>ds on hl|^ 

High In the state he stands. 

An outlaw and an exile he who lores 

The thing that is not good. 

In wilftil pride of soul : 

lle*er may he sit bsside nj hearth. 

Ne'er mi^ my thoughts he like to hli^ 

Who woriieth deeds like thh. 

Axna. 

Tes, fcr ft was not Zeus who ga^ them farCh, 

Nor Justice, dwelUng with the Oods below, 

Who traced theee laws for all the eons of men ; 

Nor did I deem thy edicts strong enough, 

Ooming tram mortal man, to eet at nought 

The un wr itt e n laws of God that know not chaagi^ 

They are not of to^y nor yesterday, 

Bnt liTe for erer, nor can man assign 

When first they sprang to being. Not through tar 

Of any man's resolTe was I preparsd 

Before the Gods to bear the penaltgr 

Of sinning against theee. That I shmdd dis 

I knew, ( how should I not? ) ttunigh ttiy deann 

Had never spoken. And, before my time 

If I should die, I reckon this a gain ; 

For whoso lives, as I, in many woes. 

How can it he but death shall bring him gatnt 

And so for me to bear this doom of thine 

Has nothing painftil. Bnt, If I had left 

My mother's son unburied on his dsath, 

I should have given them pain. Bnt as things nM^ 

Pain I feel none. And should I seem to thee 

To hare done a foolish deed, tie slnq^y thii^«> 

I bear the charge of foUy from a fixd. 

OHom. 

The maiden's stubborn will, of stubborn sin 
The oflbpring shows Itself. Bhe knows not yal 
To yield to evils. 

ouox. 

Know, then, minds too stiff 
Most often stumble, and the rigid sted 
Baked in the fhmace, made exceeding hard. 
Thou see'St most often split and broken lie; 
And I have known the steeds of fleiy mood 
With a small cutb subdued. It Is not meet 
That one who lives in bondage to his nelghbonn 
Should boast too loudly. Wanton outrage then 
She learnt when first these laws of mine die 
But, having done it, this is yet again 
A second outrage over it to boast, 



FABLES OF PSL£DBUS. 
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And tengh at haTlng done it Sordy, fli«ii, 
flhtt !■ tlw mui, not I, If ftll naicatiied 
flnehdMdiof nlghtanben. BotbeslMOhlM 
Of mine own rirter, nMowt kin of all 
That Zaot o'oriooki within oar palaoe ooui, 
She and bar aiilBr ■hall not ^oa|M tiieir ioon 
Moat find and ahaineftal; fiir I driargto lier, too^ 
With harlng planned this deed of aepaHare. 
Ck> ye and call her. Twm toot now williia 
I law her raTing, losing eelfMWinmand, 
iknd atfU the mind of theee wIm> In the te«E 
nan 4b«& of erU is the lint to Ihtl, 
And ao oo n tlott itaelf of leeret gallt» 
Bat moat I hate when one f oond o«t in goOt 
Will aeek to gloie and bnTe it to the end. 

80FBOCU8.— IVoMlalad hgKS, Phmyfrt. 



FABLSS OF PHiBDBUS. 

(PBJBDBUf, a Latin fUbnliati onee a aUTe, of whom 
«lnioat nothing ia known except that be wat a freedman 
ef the emperor Aagoatoa, wrote ninetj'Oe^B fkblM 
which bare come down tu na in lambio tofm. Many 
of fliem are almply free tranalationa of the Greek Ibblee 
known aa iEiop*i, and their atyle ia foot tbe moat (art 
•lear and pleaalng.] 

TBE ntoos DflBBiira 4 man. 

Unth eqnal lawa wben Athena throre, 
The petnlanee (^ freedom drore 
Their state to license, which o*erthrew 
Tboee Jast restraints of old they knew. 
Hence, as a factions discontent 
Tbrongb erery rank and order went, 
Pisistratos the tyrant formed 
A party, and the fort be stonn*d ; 
Which yoke while all bemoan*d in griel^ 
(Not that he was a cmel chief, 
Bat they nnnsed to be oontroU*d) 
Then iBsop thus his fU>le told : 

Tbe Vrogs, a fireebom peoide made, 
Vrom out their marsh with clamor pray*d 
That Jove a monarch wuold assign 
With power their manners to refine. 
Tbe soTereIgn smiled, and on their bog 
Jent iOM petitioners a log, 
Which, as it daah*d npon tbe plaoa^ 
At first alannM the timhroaa raoew 
Bat ere it long bad lain to cool. 
One silly peepM oat of the pool. 
And finding it a king in jest, 
Be boldly snmmon* d all the relt 
Now, Told of fear, the tribe advanoed. 
And on the timber leap'd and danced. 
And baring let their tary loose, 
In gross alfronts and rank abnas^ 



Of Jots they soagbt another king. 

Wot oseless was thie wooden thing. 

Then be a water anake empowered. 

Who one by one their nee deroor'd. 

They try to make eeente in irain. 

New, dumb through fear, can tliey complain. 

Sy stealth they Mercury depute 

That JoTc would once mors hear their Mili^ 

And send their sinkiog state to sare; 

But be in wrath this answer gave: 

** Tou soom*d tbe good king that yon ka^ 

And thetelbrs you shaU bear the bad." 

Te Ukewise, O Athenian friends, 
OonTinoed to what impatlenoe ieni^ 
Thouf^ slarery be no common CQin^ 
Be still, for fear of wone and 



TBI WOLT ABA TBB OBAMB. 

Who fi>r his meiltDNto n price 
Vrom men of violence and vioe^ 
Is twice a fool'-fint to declared. 
As Ibr the wortfaleas he baa oat^d; 
Then after all, bis bonsat aiin 
Host end in punishment and shame. 
A bone the Wolf d«To«r*d in baata^ 
Btnek In bis greedy throat so iM^ 
That, tortured with the pain, he roaiM 
And eiT*ry beast around Imploted, 
That who a remedy oonid find 
Should baTe a premium to his mind. 
A Orane was wronght upon to tnmt 
Hia oath at lengt h and down aha thrnil 
Her neck into hia throat Impors^ 
And so perlbrm'd a desp*rate enreu 
At whi^ when she desired her fce, 
** Ton baae, ungmtefbl ndnx," «y* ha^ 
«* Whom I eo kind forbore to kill, 
And now, finaooth, yoa*d bring your bill I * 



TBB fOX ABB TRB OBOW. 

Hia folly in repentance endi^ 
Who, to a fiatt*dng knare attends. 
A Crow, her banger to nppeaae, 
Had ftt>m a window stolen some cb^ 
And sitting on a lofty pine 
in state, was Just about to dine. 
This, when a Vox obaenred below. 
He thua harangued the fooUdi Crow 1 
** Lady, liow beauteous to tbe Tlew 
Those glossy plumes of sable hue I 
Thy features how diTlnely fUr t 
With what a shape, and what an air! 
Oould you but fkrame your Toice to dng^ 
Tou*d baTe no rival on the wing.** 
But she, now willing to display 
Her talents in tbe Tocal way. 
Let go tbe cbeeee of luscious tasta^ 
Which Beynard seiied with greedy haste. 
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Th« gradglnf dap* now mm at iMt 
Thai Ibr har foUj ihe moat tuL 

YUM IXT JJn> mS WJ1M, 

A ITj tbat aat vpon Uia baam 
Bated tha Mnla: "Why, aora joo dnamT 
Pnj gat on ftatar with tha cart 
Or I diall attnf yon till yon amartl** 
fllM aoawan : " All thia talk I hi 
^ith imaU attantion, but miut fa 
HiiB who npon tha box aoatalna 
Hbm pUaAt whlp^ and holda tha raini. 
Oaaaa than yoor peilinai Tofl know 
Whan to fira bade, and whan to go. ** 
TUa tala daridaa tha talking oraw, 
Whoia anpty threata ara all th«y do. 

TraniUtad by 0. Bauxt, 



THIRD PHILIPPIC OP DEMOS- 
THENES. 

[DmosnBirxa, tha moot aminant ofntor of anti- 
fatty, and probably tha greateat of whom hlatoiy 
gtraa any aoooont, waa bom in Attica, in tha domoa of 
PiMonia, naar Athana, about 382, or, aooording to toma 
anthoritiaa, in 386 a. a HIa fathar (alao named Damoo- 
theoea) waa a catlar and maker of Aimltore. Ha died 
whan hia aon waa aayen yean of age, tearing flftaen 
talanta (mora than 116,000) to be dirided between the 
young Demoathenea and his fitter. The guardiana oon- 
vartad a lai^ part of tbia money to their own use. 
Pemoatiianea itudied ihetorio with leaeua, and phil- 
aaophy, aooording to lome authorities, with Plato. Cicero 
itatea that ha waa instructed in oratoiy by Isooxatee, 
but tha fket la not established. I>emosthene8, when 
about eighteen years old, prosecuted his guardians, 
pleading his own cause, but though the case was decided 
in his fkTor, he reoeiTed only a part of his dues. Before 
this time it is said that he had resolved to devote his 
whole attention to oratory, ftom witneeaing the forensic 
triumphs of Oallistratus. But his health was feeble, his 
manners ungraceftil, his bmath short, and Toioe stam- 
mering and indistinct In order to remedy these defeota, 
we are told that he adopted the practice of speaking 
with pebblea in his mouth *. that he was wont to declaim 
npon the aea-shore, so as to be able to be heard in the 
tumult of popular assemblies; and that he often prac- 
ticed before a mirror, so as to observe and rectify any 
awkwardness of gesture. Nevertheless, his tavt iq>pear* 
anoa before a popular aasembly was, according to Plu- 
tarch, a fUlure, exdting only the laughter of the multi- 
tude. But encouraged by Satyrua, an actor, who gave 
him useful instruction, he devoted himself with the 
ntmoat diligenoe to hIa task. We <u*e told that he shaved 
one side of his head, that it might be absolutely impos- 
sible for him to go into society He made the writings 



of Thncydidea his model for style, and it is said that ha 
transcribed the writings of that historian no leas than 
eight times. In 356 a. c. ha delivered his oration againat 
Leptinea, with oomplata suooeas. Soon after thia ha 
entered upon his great though unsuccessful life woiki 
the defanoa of Grecian liberty againat the designs of 
Philip of Maoedon. eleven orations in all, four of whi<A 
are especially denominated '*phllipplos." Lord Brongban^ 
in clodng a high euloginm on DemosthMMS, say^ 
*' Such waa the first of orators. At the head of tha mi^^ty 
masters of speech, the adoration of ageahaaoonsacratad 
hia place, and the loas of the noble instrument (tiie Greek 
language) with which he forged and launched hia tba»- 
ders, is sure to maintain it uni4;»proachabla jGorevar.**] 



THE ARGUMENT. 

This speech was ddivarad while FUllp was advancing 
into Thrace, and threatening both the Cbenonese and 
tha Propontine coast. Demosthenes, alanned by tha 
formidable character of Philip^s antsrpilses and vast 
military preparations, felt tha naceasity of rouaing tha 
Atheniana to exertion He pointa out tha danger to 
be apprehended fh>m the disunion among the Greek 
states, fkom their general apathy and lack of patriotism, 
which ha contrasts with the hi^ and noble spirit of 
ancient times. From the past conduct of Philip ha 
shows what is to be expected in future ; explains tha 
dilSurenoe between PhiUp*s new method of warfare and 
that adopted in the Peloponnesian war, and nrgea tha 
necessity of corresponding measures for defence. Tha 
peaceful professions of Philip were not to be trusted ; 
he was never more dangerous than when he made over- 
tures of peace and friendship. The most powerful in- 
struments that he employed for gaining ascendem^ 
were tha venal orators, who were to be found in eveiy 
Grecian city, and on whom it waa necessary to inflict 
signal punishment, before they had a chance of oppoa* 
ing foreign enemies. The advice of Demoathenea now is^ 
todespatdi reinforcements to the Ghereoneae, to stir up 
the people of Greeoe, and even to solicit the assistanca 
of the Persian king, who had no less reason than them- 
selves to dread the ambition of Philip. 

The events of tha following year, when Philip attack- 
ed the Propontine cities, fUUy Justified tiie wamlngs of 
Demoathenes. And the extraordinary activity which 
the Athenians displayed in resisting him, shows that tha 
axartiona of the orator had had their due elfect. 

Many speeches, men of Greece, are made 
in almost every assembly about the hostili- 
ties of Philip, hostilities which ever since 
the treaty of peace he has been committing 
against you as against the rest of the Greeks ; 
and all (l am sure) are ready to avow, though 
they forbear to do so, that our counsels and 
our measures should be directed to his 
humiliation and chastisement : nevertheless, 
so low have our affairs been brought by 
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fQattention and negligence, I fear it is a 
harsh troth to say, that if all the orators had 
sought to suggest, and you to pass resolu- 
tions for the utter ruining of the common- 
wealth, we could not, methinks, be worse 
off than we are. A variety of circumstances 
may have brought us to this state ; our affairs 
have not declined from one or two causes 
only : but, if you rightly examine, you will 
find it chiefly owing to the orators, who 
study to please you, rather than advise for 
the best Some of whom, Athenians, seek- 
ing to maintain the basis of their own power 
and repute, have no forethought for the 
future, and therefore think jon also ought 
to have none : others, accusing and calum- 
niating practical statesmen, labor only to 
make Athens punish Athens, and in such 
occupation to engage her, that Philip may 
have liberty to say and do what he pleases. 
Politics of this kind are common here, but 
are the causes of your failures and embar- 
rassment. I beg, Athenians, that you will 
not resent my plain speaking of the truth. 
Only consider : you hold liberty of speech in 
other matters to be the general right of all 
residents in Athens, insomuch that you allow 
a measure of it even to foreigners and slaves, 
and many servants may be seen among you 
speaking their thoughts more freely than 
citizens in some other states ; and yet you 
have altogether banished it from your coun- 
cils. The result has been» that in the as- 
sembly you give yourselves airs and are flat- 
tered at hearing nothing but compliments, 
while in your measures and proceedings 
you are brought to the utmost peril. If 
such be your disposition now, I must be si- 
lent : if you will listen to good advice with- 
out flattery, I am ready to speak. For 
though our affairs are in a deplorable con- 
dition, though many sacrifices have been 
made, still, if you will choose to perform 
your duty, it is possible to repair it all. A 
paradox, and yet a truth, am I about to 
state. That which is the most lamentable 
in the past is best for the future. How is 
this? Because you performed no part of 
your duty, great or small, and therefore you 
fared ill : had you done all that became you, 
and your situation were the same, there 
would be no hope of amendment Philip 
has indeed prevailed over your sloth ana 
negligence, but not over the country : you 
have not been worsted ; you have not even 
bestirred yourselves. 

If now we were all agreed that Philip is 
at war with Athens and infringing the peace, 



nothing would a speaker need to urge or 
advise but the safest and easiest way of 
resisting him. But since, at the very time 
when Philip is capturing cities and retain- 
ing divers of our dominions and assailing 
all people, there are men so unreasonable as 
to listen to repeated declarations in the as* 
sembly, that some of us are kindling war, 
one must be cautious and set this matter 
right : for whoever moves or advises a mea- 
sure of defence, is in danger of being 
accused aflerwaitls as author of the war. 

I will first then examine and determine 
this point, whether it be in oor power to 
deliberate on peace or war. If tne coun- 
try may be at peace, if it depends on us (to 
begin with this,) I say we ousht to maintain 
peace, and I call upon the affirmant to move 
a resolution, to take some measure, and not 
to palter with us. But if another, having 
arms in his hand and a large force around 
him, amuses you with the name of peace, 
while he carries on the operations of war, 
what is left but to defend yourselves ? You 
may profess to be at peace, if you like, as 
he does ; I quarrel not with that But if 
any man eupposes this to be a peace, which 
wiU enable Pnilip to master all else and at- 
tack you last, he is a madman, or he talks 
of a peace observed towards him by you, 
not towards you by him. This it is that 
Philip purchases by all his expenditure, the 
privilege of assailing you without being as- 
sailed m turn. 

If we really wait until he avows that he 
is at war with us, we are the simplest of 
mortals : for he would not declare that, 
though he marched even against Attica and 
Piraeus, at least if we may judge from his 
conduct to others. For example, to the 
Olynthians he declared, when he was forty 
furlongs from their city, that there was no 
alternative, but either they must quit Olyn- 
thus or he Macedonia ; though before that 
time whenever he was accused of such an 
intent, he took it ill and sent ambassadors 
to justify himself. Again, he marched to- 
ward the Phocians as if they were allies, 
and there were Phocian envoys who ac- 
companied his march, and many among you 
contended that his advance would not bene- 
fit the Thebans. And he came into Thes- 
saly of late as a friend and ally, yet he has 
taken possession of Pherss : and lastly he 
told these wretched people of Oreus, that 
he had sent his soldiers out of good-will to 
visit them, as he heard they were in trouble 
and dissension, and it was the part of allies 
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Mid tnie Mends to lend assistance on sndi 
occasions. People who never have harmed 
him, though they might hare adopted mea- 
sures of defence, he chose to deceive rather 
than warn them of his attack ; and think ye 
he would declare war against you before he 
began it^ and that while yon are willine to 
be deceived 7 Impossible. He would be 
the silliest of mankind, if, wfaihit yon, the 
injured parties, make no complaint against 
him. but are accusing your own countrymen, 
he should terminate your intestine strife and 
jealousies, warn you to turn against him, 
and remove the pretext of his hirelings for 
asserting, to amuse you, that he makes no 
war upon Athens. heavens I would any 
rational being judge by words rather than 
by actions, who is at peace with him and 
wno at war ? Surely none. Well then ; 
Philip immediately aner the peace, before 
Diopithes was in command or the settlers 
in the Chersonese had been sent out, took 
Serrium and Doriscus, and expelled from 
Serrium and the Sacred Mount the troops 
whom your general had stationed there. 
What do you call such conduct ? He had 
sworn the peace. Don't say — what does it 
signify? how is the state concerned? — 
Whether it be a trifling matter, or of no con- 
cernment to you, is a mfferent question : re- 
ligion and justice have the same obligation, 
be the subject of the offence great or small. 
Tell me now ; when he sends mercenaries 
into Chersonesus, which the king and all 
the Greeks have acknowledged to be yours, 
when he avows himself an auxiliary and 
writes us word so, what are such proceed- 
ings ? He says he is not at war ; I cannot 
however admit such conduct to be an ob- 
servance of the peace ; far otherwise : I say, 
by his attempt on Megara, by his setting up 
despotism in Euboea, by his present advance 
into Thrace, by his intrigues in Peloponne- 
sus, by the whole course of operations with 
his army, he has been breaking the peace 
and making war upon you ; unless indeed 
you will say, that those who establish bat- 
teries are not at war, until they apply them 
to the walls. But that you will not say : for 
whoever contrives and prepares the means 
for my conquest, is at war with me, before 
he darts or draws the bow. What, if any- 
thing should happen, is the risk you run ? 
The alienation ot the Hellespont, the sub- 
jection of Megara and Eubcea to your ene- 
my, the siding of the Peloponnesians with 
him. Then can I allow, that one who sets 
such an engine at work against Athens is 



at peace with her? Quite the contrary. 
From the day that he destroyed the Pho- 
cians I date his commencement of hostili- 
ties. Defend yourselves instantly, and I say 
you will be wise : delay it, ana you may 
wish in vain to do so hereafter. So much do 
I dissent from your other counseUors, men 
of Athens, that I deem any discussion about 
Chersonesus or Byzantium out of place. 
Succor them — I advise that— watch that 
BO harm befalls them, send all necessaxy 
supplies to your troops in that quarter ^ but 
let youT delibeiations be for the safety of all 
Greece, as being in the utmost periL I must 
tell you why I am so alarmed at the state of 
-our affairs, that, if my reasonings are cor- 
rect, you may share them, and make some 
5 revision at least for yourselves, however 
isinclined to do so for others : but i^ in 
your judgment, I talk nonsense and ab- 
surdity, yon may treat me as craaed, and 
not listen to me, either now or in future. 

That Philip, from a mean and humble 
origin, has grown mighty, that the Greeks 
are jealous and quarrelling among them- 
selves, that it was far more wonderful for 
him to rise from that insignificance, than it 
would now be, after so many acquisitions, 
to conquer what is lef^ ; these and similar 
matters which I might dwell upon, I pass 
over. But I observe that all people, be- 
ginning with you, have concedea to him a 
right, which in former times has been the 
subject of contest in every Grecian war. 
Ana what is this ? The right of doing what 
he pleases, openly fleecing and pillaging the 
Greeks, one after another, attacKing and en- 
slaving their cities. You were at the head 
of the Greeks for seventy-three years, the 
Lacednmonians for twenty-nine ; and the 
Thebans had some power in these latter 
times after the battle of Leuctra. Tet 
neither you, my countrymen, nor Thebans, 
nor Lacedaemonians, were ever licensed by 
the Greeks to act as you pleased : far others 
wise. When you, or rather the Athenians 
of that time, appeared to be dealing harshly 
with certain people, all the rest, even such 
as had no complaint against Athens, thought 
proper to side with the injured parties in a 
war against her. So, when the Lacedaemo- 
nians became masters and succeeded to your 
empire, on their attempting to encroach and 
make oppressive innovations, a general war 
was declared against them, even by such as 
had no cause of complaint But wherefore 
mention other people ? We ourselves and 
the Lacedaemonians, although at the outset 
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we conld not allege any mutual injuries, 
thought proper to make war for the injus- 
tice mat we saw done to our neighbors, x et 
all the faults committed by the Spartans in 
those thirty yeaiS; Mid by our ancestors^ m 
the seventy, are less, men of Athens, than 
the wrongs, which, in thirteen incomplete 
▼ears that Philip has been uppermost, he 
nas inflicted on ihe Greeks': nay they are 
scarcely a fraction of these, as may easily 
be shown in a few words. Olynthus and 
Methane and Apollonia, and thirty-two cities 
on the borders of Thrace, I pass over; all 
which he has so cruelly destroyed, that a 
visitor conld hardly tell if they were ever 
inhabited: and of the Phocians, so con- 
siderable a people exterminated, I say no- 
thing. Bat what is the condition of Thes- 
saly ? Has he not taken away her consti- 
tutions and her cities, and established te- 
trarchies to parcel her out, not only by 
cities, but also by provinces, for subjection? 
Are not the Eubosan states governed now 
by despots, and that in an island near to 
Ijiebes and Athens ? Does he not expressly 
write in his epistles, '' I am at peace with 
those who are willing to obey me ? " Nor 
does he write so and not act accordingly. 
He is ^one to the Hellespont : he marched 
formally against Ambracia ; £lis, such an 
important city in Peloponnesus, he posses- 
ses*, he plotted lately to get Megara: 
neither Hellenic nor Barbaric land contains 
the man's ambition. And we, the Greek 
community, seeing and hearing this, instead 
of sending embassies to one another about 
it and expressing indignation, are in such a 
miserable state, so intrenched in our sepa- 
rate towns, that to this day we can attempt 
nothing which interest or necessity requires ; 
we cannot combine, or form any association 
for succor and alliance ; we look uncon- 
cernedly on the man's growing power, each 
resolving (methinks) to enjoy the interval 
that another is destroyed in, not earing or 
striving for the salvation of Greece : for none 
can be ignorant that Philip, like some course 
or attack of fever or other disease, is com- 
ing even on those that yet seem veiy far 
removed. And you must be sensible that 
whatever wrong the Greeks sustained from 
LacedsBmonians or from us, was at least in- 
dicted by genuine people of Greece ; and 
it mi^ht be felt in tne same manner as if a 
lawful son, bom to a large fortune, commit- 
ted some fault or error in the management 
of it ; on that ground one would consider 
him open to censure and reproach, yet it 



could not be said that he was an alien, and 
not heir to the property which he so dealt 
with. But if a slave or a spurious child 
wasted and spoiled what he had no interest 
in — Heavens I how much more heinous and 
hateful would all have pronounced it ! And 
yet in regard to Philip and his conduct they 
feel not this, although he is not only no 
Greek and noway akin to Greeks, but not 
even a barbarian of a nlace honorable to 
mention ; in fact, a vile lellow of Macedon, 
from which a respectable slave could not be 
purchased formerly. 

What is wanting to make his insolence 
complete ? Besides his destruction of Gre- 
cian cities, does he not hold the Pythian 
^ames, the common festival of Greece, and 
if he comes not himself, sends his vassals to 
preside ? Is he not master of Thermopylae 
and the passes into Greece, and holds he 
not those places by garrisons and mercen- 
aries ? Has he not thrust aside Thessalians, 
ourselves, Dorians, the whole Amphictyonic 
body, and got preaudience of the oracle, to 
which even the Greeks do not all pretend ? 
Does he not write to the Thessalians, what 
form of government to adopt? send mer- 
cenaries to Porthmus, to expel the Eretrian 
commonalty; others to Oreus, to set up 
Philistides as ruler? Yet the Greeks en- 
dure to see all this ; methinks they view it 
as they would a hailstorm, each praying that 
it may not fall on himself, none trying to 
prevent it. And not only are the outrages 
which he does to Greece submitted to, but 
even the private wrongs of every people J 
nothing can go beyond this I Has he not 
wronged the Corinthians by attacking Am- 
bracia and ficucas ? the Achaians by swear- 
ing to give Nanpactus to the Aetolians? 
from the Thebans taken Echinus ? Is he not 
marching against the Byzantines his allies ? 
From us — ^1 omit the rest — but keeps he not 
Gardia, the greatest city of the Chersonese ? 
Still under these indignities we are all slack 
and disheartened, and look towards our 
neighbors, distrusting one another, instead 
of the common enemy. And how think ye 
a man, who behaves so insolently to all, 
how will he act, when he gets each sepa- 
rately under his control ? 

But what has caused the mischief? There 
must be some cause, some good reason, why 
the Greeks were so eager for liberty then, 
and now are eager for servitude. There 
was something, men of Athens, something 
in the hearts of the multitude then, which 
there is not now, which overcame the wealth 
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of Persia and maintained the freedom of 
Greece, and quailed not nnder any battle by 
land or sea; the loss whereof has rained 
all, and thrown the affairs of Greece into 
confusion. What was this? Nothing 
subtle or clever : simply that whoever took 
money from the aspirants for power or the 
corruptors of Greece were universally de- 
tested: it was dreadful to be convicted of 
bribery; the severest punishment was in- 
flicted on the guilty, and there was no in- 
tercession or pardon. The favorable mo- 
ments for enterprise, which fortune fre- 
quently offers to the careless against the 
vigilant, to them that will do nothing against 
those that discharge all their duty, could 
not be bought from orators or generals ; no 
more could mutual concord, nor distrust of 
tyrants and barbarians, nor anything of the 
kind. But now all such principles have 
been sold as in open market, and those im- 
ported and exchanged, by which Greece is 
ruined and diseased. What are they? 
Envy where a man gets a bribe ; laughter 
if he confesses it ; mercy to the convicted ; 
hatred of those that denounce the crime : 
all the usual attendants upon corrapUon. 
For as to ships and men and revenues and 
abundance of other materials, all that mav 
be reckoned as constituting national strength 
— assuredly the Greeks of our dav are more 
fully and perfectly supplied with such ad- 
vantages tnan Greeks of the olden time. 
But they are all rendered useless, unavaila- 
ble, unprofitable, by the agency of these 
traffickers. 

That such is the present state of things, 
you must see, without requiring my testi- 
mony : that it was different in former times, 
I will demonstrate, not by speaking my own 
words, but by showing an inscription of your 
ancestors, which thev graved on a brazen 
column and deposited in the citadel, not for 
their own benefit (they were right-minded 
enough without such records), but for a 
memorial and example to instruct you how 
seriously such conduct should be taken up. 
What says the inscription then ? It sa^s : 
" Let ArthmiuB, son of Pythonax the Zelite, 
be declared an outlaw, and an enemy of the 
Athenian people and their allies, him and 
his family." Then the cause is written why 
this was done: because he brought the 
Median gold into Peloponnesus. That is 
the inscription. By the gods I only consider 
and reflect among yourselves, what must 
have been the spirit, what the dignity of 
those Athenians who acted so 1 One 



Arthmius a Zelite. subject of the king, (for 
Zelea is in Asia,) because in his master's 
service he brought gold into Peloponnesus, 
not to Athens, they proclaimed an enemy ot 
the Athenians and their allies, him and his 
family, and outlawed. That is, not the out- 
lawry commonly spoken of: for what would 
a Zelite care to be excluded firom Athenian 
franchises ? It means not that ; but in the 
statutes of homicide is written, in cases 
where a prosecution for murder is not si* 
lowed, but killing is sanctioned, ''and let 
him die an outlaw," says the legislator : by 
which he means, that whoever kills such a 
person shall be unpolluted. Therefore ther 
considered that the preservation of au 
Greece was their own concern (but for such 
opinion, they would not have cared whe^er 
people in Peloponnesus were bought and 
corrupted) : and whomsoever they discov^ 
ered taking bribes, they chastised and pun- 
ished so severely as to record their names 
in brass. The natural result was that 
Greece was formidable to the Barbarian, 
not the Barbarian to Greece. Tis not so 
now : since neither in this nor in other re- 
spects are your sentiments the same. But 
what are they ? Yoa know yourselves : why 
am I to upbraid you with everything? The 
Greeks in general are alike and no better 
than you. Therefore I say our present af- 
fairs demand earnest attention and whole* 
some counseL * * * 

What can be the reason — ^perhaps you 
wonder — ^why the Olynthians and Eretrians 
and rites were more indulgent to Philip's 
advocates than to their own? The same 
which operates with you. They who advise 
for the best cannot always gratify their au- 
dience, though they would : for the safety of 
the state roust be attended to: their oppo- 
nents by the very counsel which is agreea- 
ble advance Philip's interest One party 
required contribution ; the other said there 
was no necessity: one were for war and 
mistrust; the other for peace until they 
were ensnared. And so on for everything 
else (not to dwell on particulars) ; the one 
made speeches to please for the moment| 
and gave no annoyance ; the other offered 
salutary counsel, that was offensive. Many 
rights did the people surrender at last, not 
from any such motive of indulgence or 
iraorance, but submitting in the b^ef that 
all was lost. Which, by J upiter and Apolloy 
I fear will be your case, when on calcula- 
tion you see that nothing can be done. I 
pray, men of Athens, it may never come to 
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thifll Better die a thousand deaths than 
render homage to Philip, or sacrifice any 
of your &ithfal counsellors. A fine recom- 
pense have the people of Oreus got, for 
trusting themselves to Philip's friends and 
spuming Euphraeus ! Finely are the Ere- 
trian commons rewarded, for having driven 
awav your ambassadors and yielded to Gli- 
tarchus ! Yes ; they are slaves, exposed to 
the lash and the torture. Finely he spared 
the Olynthians, who appointed Lastnenes 
to command their horse, and expelled Apol- 
lonides 1 It is foUy and cowaraice to cher- 
ish such hopes, and while you take evil 
counsel and shirk every duty, and even lis- 
ten to those who plead for vour enemies, 
to think you inhabit a city of such majBpai- 
tude, that you cannot suffer any serious 
misfortune. Yea, and it is disgraceful to 
exclaim on any occurrence when it is too 
late, " Who would have expected it ? How- 
ever — this or that should have been done, 
the other left undone." Many things coula 
the Olynthians mention now, which if fore- 
seen at the time, would have prevented 
their destruction. Many could the Orites 
mention ; many the Phocians, and each of 
the ruined states. But what would it avail 
them ? As long as the vessel is safe, wheth- 
er it be great or small, the mariner, the 
pilot, every man in turn, should exert him- 
self, and prevent its being overturned either 
by accident or design : but when the sea 
hath rolled over it, their efforts are in vain. 
And we likewise, O Athenians, whilst we 
are safe, with a magnificent city, plentiful 
resources, loftj reputation — what must we 
do? Many of'^you.I dare say, have been 
longing to ask. Well then, I will teU you ; 
I will move a resolution; pass it if you 
please. 

First, let us prepare for our own defence ; 
provide ourselves,! mean, with ships, money 
and troops— for surely, though all other 
people consented to be slaves, we at least 
ougnt to struggle for freedom. When we 
have completed our own preparations and 
made them apparent to the Greeks, then 
let us invite tne rest, and send our ambas- 
sadors everywhere with the intelligence, to 
Peloponnesus, to Rhodes, to Chios, to the 
king, I say (for it concerns his interests 
not to let Philip make universal conquest) ; 
that, if you prevail, you may have partners 
of your dangers and expenses, in case of 
necessity, or at all events that you may 
delay the operations. For, since tne war is 
against an individaal, not against the col- 



lected power of a state, even this may be 
useful ; as were the embassies last year to 
Peloponnesus and the remonstrances with 
which I and Polyeuctus, that excellent man, 
and Hegesippus, and Glitomachus, and Ly- 
curgus and the other envoys went round, 
and arrested Philip^s progress, so that he 
neither attacked Ambracia nor started for 
Peloponnesus. I say not, however, that 
you should invite the rest without adopting 
measures to protect yourselves : it would be 
folly while you sacnfice your own interest, 
to profess a regard for that of strangers, or 
to alarm others about the future, whilst for 
the present you are unconcerned. I advise 
not this : I bid you send supplies to the 
troops in Ghersonesus and do what else 
they require ; prepare yourselves and make 
every effort first then summon, gather, in- 
struct the rest or the Greeks. Tnat is the 
duty of a state possessing a dignity such as 
yours. If you imagine Siat Ghalcidians or 
Megarians will save Ghreece, while you run 
away from the contesty you imagine wrong. * 
Well for any of those people if they are sare 
themselves. This work )>elongs to you: this 
privilege your ancestors bequeathea to you, 
the prize of many perilous exertions. But 
if every one will sit seeking his pleasure, 
and studying to be idle himself, never will 
he find others to do his work, and more 
than this I fear we shall be under the neces* 
sity of doing all that we like not at one time. 
Were proxies to be had, our inactivity 
would have found them long ago ; but they 
are not 

Such are the measures which I advise, 
which I propose : adopt them, and even yet^ 
I believe, our prosperity may be re-establish- 
ed. If any man has better advice to ofier, 
let him communicate it openly. Whatever 
you determine, I pray to all the gods for a 
happy result 
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pieoM iKre in a more meUncholy tone. The dfl«th of 
thjB distingauhad poet ooonrred in 17M. The works 
he left behind him entitle him to be placed among the 
l^Mtoran of Dutch poetiy.] 

■TIfN TO OOD. 

Jbr Thee, for Thee, my lyre I string, 
Vnu>, by ten tfaoneand worlds attended, 
HoUest thy ooone snblime and splendid 

Through hearen's Immeasarable ring I 

I tremble *neath the biasing throne 

Thy light eternal bnilt upon.— 
Thy throne, as thou, all-radiant,— beating 

Lore's d«y-beams of benignity : 
Tet, terrible is thine appearing 

To them who fear not thee. 

0, what ii mortal man, that he 
Kay hear thy heavenly temple ringing 
With songs that heaTen*s own choirs are rfn g in g ^ 

And echo back the melody 7 

My soul is wandwing from its place ; 

Mine eyes are lost amidst the space 
miere thousand suns are rolled through heaTen— 

Sans waked by thee from chaos* sleep : 
But with the thought my soul is driren 

Down to a trackleai doepu 



There was a moment ere thy plan 
loured out Time's stream of mortal gloiy,— 
Ike thy high wisdom tracked the story 

Of all the years since Time began : 

Bringing sweet peace from sorrow's mlne^ 

And making misery discipline ; 
The bitter waters of affliction 

Distilling into dews of peace. 
And kindling heaTenly benedictton 

Jnm earth's leTere distrssi. 

TbMi did thine omnipresent eye, 
larth's million million wonden Meing, 
Track through the misty mace of being 

E'en my obscurest destiny : 

I, in those manrellous plans, though yet 

Unborn, had mine own portion set ; 
And thou hadst marked my path, though lowly : 

E'en to my meanness thou didst gire 
Thy spirit,— thou, so high, so holy ; 

And I, thy creature, lire. 

Bo, through this trembling ball of cUsj, 
Thou to and fh> dost kindly Isad me ; 
Vidst life's Ticisritndes I speed me, 
And quiet peace attends my way. 
And, O, what bliss it is to be- 
Though but an atom— formed by thea^-> 
B^ thee, who in thy mercy pourest 
Bivers of grace»— to whom, indeed. 



The eternal oak-trees of the forest 
Are as the anstard-eeed I 

Vp, then, my spirit I soar above 
This Tale, where mists of darkness gaifaar I 
Up to the high, eternal Father I 

Tor thou wert fiuhioned by his law. 

Up to the heaTens I away ! away I— 

Ho,— band thee down to dust and day : 
Heairen's dacsUng light wiU blind and ban 

Thou canst not bear the awftil blaae. 
No,— w<euldst thou find the Godhead, tarn thaa 

On Nature' s (iue to 



There, in its ereiy featon^ thou 
May'st read the Almighty ^-eveiy faaton 
That's spread upon the ftce of If atura 

Is brightened with his holy glow : 

The rushiug of the waterfall. 

The deep green Talley,— sUent all,— 
The waring grain, the rtwring ocean. 

The woodland's wandering melody,— 
All,— all that wakes the soul's emottoa. 

Creator, speaks of thee 1 

But, of thy works through sea and i^Hl 
Or the wide fields of ether wending, 
In man thy noblest thoughts are Uending; 
Han is the gloi7 of thy hand ;— 
If au,— modell*d in a form of grace, 
Where every beauty has Its place; 
A gentleness and glory sharing 

His spirit, where we may behold 
A higher aim, and nobler daring : 
T Is thine immortal mould. 



wisdom I unbounded might! 
I lose me in the light BIysian ; 
Mine eye Is dimmed, and dark my Tidont 

Who am I in this gloomy night? 

Eternal Being I let the ray 

Of thy high wisdom bearawi^ 
My thoughts to thine abode snblimcat I 

But how shall grovelling passions rise 
To the proud temple where thou Hlmheat 

The threshold of the skies 7 

Enough, if I a stammering hymn. 
My CKmI, to thee may slng^ — unworthy 
Of those sweet strains poured out belhra thea 

By heavenly hosts <^ cherubim : 

Despise me not,— one spark confer 

Worthy of thine own worshipper ; 
And better songs and worthier pralsea 

Shall hallow thee^ when 'midst thestialA 
Of saints my voice its chorus raises,- 

Never to sink again. 

Jacob Bullamw. 
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[JBBOHJLVBf « flunoiui tragic poet of Greece, wm bom 
fci Atticfti B. 0. 626, and died in Sicily, at the age of 68. 
At the age of 26, he was a competitor for the prise of 
tragedy, which he did not gain, howerer, until fifteen 
years later. .Sicliylufl fought at the battles of Mara- 
thon, fialamiw, and Platasa. In 468 a. o., Sophocles de- 
feated him in a contest for the honora of tragedy, when 
he quitted Athens, and took up his residence at Syra- 
cuse. The dramas of iBschylus which have sunriTed, 
•re only seven, out of seventy said to have been written 
by him. He was a great and original genius, and did 
much to perfect dramatic art, limiting the choral parts, 
introducing the'dialogue, and improving the costumes 
And scenery of the stage.] 

CRor. I grieve, Prometheus, for thy dreary fkte, 

Shedding ttom tender eyes 

The dew of plenteous tears ; 
With streams, as when the watery south wind blows, 

My cheek is wet ; 
For lo I these things are all unenviable. 
And Zeus, by his own laws his sway maintaining, 

Shows to the elder gods 

A mood of haughtin< 



ARTIHTROPH. 

And all the country echoeth with the moan, 
And poureth many a tear 
For that magniflc power 

Of ancient days far-seen that thou did'st share 
With those of one blood sprung ; 

And all the mortal men who hold the plain 

Of holy Asia as their land of sojourn, 
They grieve in sympathy 
For thy woes lamentable. 

inoPH It. 

And they, the maiden band who find their hoaBS 
On distant Oolchian coasts, 
Feariess of fight, 

Or Scythian horde in earth's remotest clime, 
Sy &r Maotic lake. 

AimsnoPB n. 

And wariike glory of Arabia's tribes, 

Who nigh to Oancasos 

In rock fort dwell. 
An amy fearfhl with sharp pointed wpmt 

Qliging in war*s array. 

mora in. 

One other Titan only have I seen, 

One other of the gods. 
Thus booad In woes of adamantine strengtli^ 

Atlas, who ever groans 
the burden of a crushing might, 

The oo^cprsad vanlt of heavwi. 
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And lo I the ocean billows murmur loud 

In one accord with him ; 
The seanlepths groan, and Hades* swarthy pit 

Be-edioeth the sound. 
And fountains of clear rivers ss they flow, 

BewaU his bitter grieib. 

Avm. Think not it is through pride or stiiT self-trlB 
That I am silent But my heart is worn, 
Self-contemplating, as I see myself 
Thus outraged. Tet what other hand than mine 
Gave ttiese young gods in fulness all their gifts t 
But these I speak not of ; for I slu)uld tell 
To you that know them. But those woes of men. 
List ye to them,— how th«y before ss bsbes. 
By me were roused to reason, taught to think; 
And this I say, not finding fimlt with men. 
Bat showing my good will in all I gave. 
For first, though seeing, ail in vain they saw. 
And hearing, heard not rightly. But, like forms of 
Phantom-dreams, throughout th^ life's whole lengfli 
They muddled all at random ; did not know 
Houses of brick that catch the sunlight's warmth. 
Nor yet the work of oarpentiy. They dwelt 
In hollowed holes, like swarms of tiny ants. 
In sunless depths of caverns ; and they had 
No certain signs of vrinter, nor of spring 
Flower laden, nor of summer with her fruits ; 
But without counsel fared their whole life long. 
Until I showed the risings of the stars. 
And settings hard to recognize. And I 
Found number for them, chief device of all, 
Groupings of letters, Memory's handmaid that. 
And mother of the Muses. And I fiist 
Bound in the yoke wild steeds, submissive made 
Or to the collar or men's limbs, that so 
They might in man's place bear his greatest toUs ; 
And horses trained to love the rein I yoked 
To chariots, glory of wealth's pride of state. 
Ncnrwas It any one but I that found 
Searcrossing, canvas-wingM cars of ships : 
Such rare designs inventing (wretched me I) 
For mortal men, I yet have no device 
By which to fVee myself tram this my woe. 

CRor. Foul shame thou sulTerest : of thy sensa h^ 
reaved. 
Thou errest greatly : and like leech unskilled. 
Thou loaest heart when smitten with disease. 
And know'st not how to find the remedies 
Wherewith to heal thine own soul's sicknc 



iVosi. Hearing what yet remains thoult wonder noff^ 
What arts and what rssouroes I devised: 
And this the chief: if any one fell ill. 
There was no help for him, nor healing food. 
Nor unguent, nor yet potion ; but for want 
Of drugs they wasted, till I showed to them 
The blendings of all mild medicaments, 
Wherewith they ward the attacks of sickness sora. 
I gave them many modes of prophet^ ; 
And I first taught them what dreams nesds must piovt 
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Trne irWou, and made known the ominoaa ■onndi 

Tnll hard to know ; and tokens by the way, 

And fllghti of taloned birds I clearly marked,^ 

Those on the right propitious to mankind. 

And those sinister,— and what form of lUto 

They each maintain, and what their enmltfes 

Kach with the other, and their Iotcs and Mendshlpi; 

And of the inward parts the plumpness smooth. 

And with what oolor they the gods would please^ 

And the streaked comeliness d! gall and IItst : 

And with burnt limbs enwrapt in fat, and chlns^ 

I led men on to art full difficult: 

And I gaTe eyes to Mnens drawn ftom fire, 

Till then dim-Tisioned. 80 fax then for this. 

And 'nsath the earth the hidden boons for meo, 

Bronsa, iron, sOver, gold, who else could say 

Thatha,erel, did found them? None, I know, 

Unless he fldn would babble idle words. 

In one short word, then, learn the truth condensed 

All arts of mortals finom Prometheus spring. 



May, be not thou to men so orer kind, 
White thou thyself art in sore eril case ; 
"Wot I am sanguine that thou too, released 
Vlram bonds, shalt be as strong as Zeus bimMlf. 



It Is not thus that Fate's deores is fixed ; 
But I, long crushed with twice ten thousand woes 
And bittar pains, shall then eecapa m7 bonds; 
Alt to Cu* weaker than Necessity. 



dbor. 

CkoT. 

«Tsai« 

Chor. 

JVost. 

€hor. 



Who guides the helm, than, of Ni uiiHj > 

FMes triple-formed, Brinnyss nnforgetting. 

Is Zeus, then, weaker in his might than these f 

Not STsn He can ^sci^w the thing decreed. 

What Is decreed for Zeus but still to reign? 

Thou may*st no ftuther lean, ssik thou no more. 

*Tls doubtless some dread secret which thou 
hidest. 

Of other theme make mention, for the time 

Is not yet oome to utter this, bat still 

It must be hidden to the uttermoet ; 

For by thus keeping it it is that I 

■nape my bondage foul, and thees my pains. 

enom i. 

Ah t ne*er may Zeus the lord 
Whose soTran sway rules all, 
His strength In conflict set 
Against my feeble will I 
Nor may I ftdl to serre 
The gods with holy feasi 
Of whole burnt otTeringi^ 
Where the stream oTer flowi" 
That bears my ftither*s name^ 
The great Okeanos ! 
Nor may I sin in speech I 
May this grace more and moM 
Bink deep into my soul 
And nsTer fiide awaj ! 



▲HTisraoPB I. 
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Sweet Is it in strong hope 
To spend long yean of life 
With bright and cheering Jcf 
Our heart's thoughts nouzishivgi 
I shudder, seeing thee 
Thus Tszed and harassed sore 
9y twice ten thousand woes; 
For thou in pride of hearty 
Having no fear of Zeus, 
In thine own obstinacy, 
IH»t show for mortal men, 
Prometheus, lore o*er much. 

inoPK n. 

Bee how that boon, dear Mend% 

For thee is bootless found. 

Say, where is any help ? 

What aid tnm. mortals comee? 
Hast thou not eeen this Mef and poweilsss Ufa, 
Fleeting as dreams, with which man's purblind 

Is ftkst in fetters bound? 

NoTor shall counsels Tain 

Of mortal men break through 

The harmony of Zeus. 
H 'sm» Tea, now in Tory deed, 
No more in word alone. 
The earth shakes to and fh\ 
And the loud thunder's Toloe 
Bellows hard by, and blaae 
The flashing leTln-flres ; 
And tempests whirl the dust, 
And gusts of all wild winds 
On one another le^ 
In wild conflicting blasts, 
And sky with sea Is blent: 
Such Is the stoim fkom Zeus 
That comes as working fsar. 
In tenors manilipst. 
Mother venerable t 
SXbm I rolling round 
The common light of all, 
See'st thou what wrongs I heart 

6» 



ETIQUETTE AT THE COUBT OP 

UGANDA. 

[Gaptaih Jonr H. SFm, bora in UST, disd in 188^ 
an Bnglish trayeller, led with Captain Grant the ezpedl 
tlon for African diseoTery which eetabllshed the ooi» 
neetlon of the NUe with the lakee of Central AfHca. 
He published a **J<mrmid 0/ As Dkeonrg •f O* Aures 
0/ As MIf ** (IMS), and •* IFkof £sd to tiks Dissossrf </ Cfti 
Bamrtt 4^ tike Mto ** aM4).] 

The mighty king was now reported to be 
sitting on his throne in the state-hot of the 
third tier. I advanced hat in hand, with 
mj guard of honor following, formed in 
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open ranks, who in their turn were followed 
by the bearers carrjing the present. I did 
not walk straight ap to him as if to shake 
hands, but went outside the ranks of a three- 
sided square of squatting Wakungu, all hab- 
ited in skins, mostly cow-skins; some few 
of them had, in addition, leopaixl-cat skills 
ffirt round the waist, the sign of royal blood. 
Here I was desired to halt and sit in the elar- 
ing iun ; so I donned my hat. mounted my 
umbrella — a phenomenon wmch set them 
all a-wondering and laughing— ordered the 
guard to close ranks, and sat gazing at the 
novel spectacle. A more theatrical sight I 
never saw. The king, a well-figured, tall 
youuff man of twenty-nve, was sitting on a 
red blanket spread upon a square platform 
of royal grass, encased in tiger-grass reeds, 
scrupulously well-dressed. The hair of his 
heaa was cut short, excepting on the top, 
where it was combed up to a high ridge, 
running from stem to stem like a cock's 
comb. On his neck was a toit neat orna- 
ment — a large rin^ of beautifully worked 
small beads, forming elegant patterns by 
their various colors. On one arm was an- 
other bead ornament, prettily devised ; on 
the other a wooden charm, tied by a string 
covered with a snake-skin. On every finger 
and every toe he had alternate brass and 
copper nngs; and above the ankles, half- 
way up to the calf, a stocking of very pretty 
beads. Everything was light, neat and ele- 
gant in its way ; not a fault could be found 
with the taste of his ' getting up.' For a 
handkerchief he held a well-folded piece of 
bark, and a piece of gold -embroidered silk, 
which he constantly employed to hide his 
large mouth when laughing, or to wipe it 
after a drink of plantain wine, of whicn he 
took constant and copious draughts frojn 
neat little gourd-cups, administered by his 
ladies-in-waiting, who were at once his sis- 
ters and wives. A white dog, spear, shield, 
and woman — ^the Uganda cognisance — ^were 
by his side, as also a knot of staff-officers, 
with whom he kept up a brisk conversation 
on one side, and on the other was a band of 
WachSzi, or lady-sorcerers. 

I was now asked to draw nearer within the 
hollow square of squatters, where leopard 
skins were strewed upon the ground, and a 
large copper kettle-drum, surmounted with 
brass bells on arching wires, along with two 
smaller drums covered with cowrie-shells, 
and beads of color worked into patterns, 
were placed. I now longed to open conver- 
sation, but knew not the languagCi and no 

Vol. Vin. 



one near me dared speak, or even lift his 
head from fear of being accused of eyeing the 
women'; so the king and myself sat staring 
at one another for rail an hour — I mute, but 
he pointing and remarking with^those around 
him on the novelty of my guard and genera) 
appearance, and even requiring to see my 
hat lifted, the umbrella shut and opened, and 
the ^uaras face about and show off their red 
cloaKs — for such wonders had never been 
seen in Uganda. 

Then finding the day waning, he sent Man- 
ia on an embassy to ask me if I had seen 
him ; and on receiving my reply, * Yes, for 
full one hour,' I was glad to find him rise, 
spear in hand, lead his dog, and walk un- 
ceremoniously away through the inclosure 
into the fourth tier of huts ; for this being a 
pure lev^e da^r, no business was transacted. 
The king's gait in retiring was intended to 
be very majestic, but did not succeed in con- 
veying to me that impression. It was the 
traditional walk of his race, founded on the 
step of the lion ; but the outward sweep of 
the legs, intended to represent the striae of 
the noble beast, appeared to me only to re- 
alise a very ludicrous kind of waddle. 



FUNERAL ORATION ON HENRI- 
ETTA MARIA. 

TBAHSLATSD BT THE AHEBICAy EDITOB. 

[JAOQun BiinoNi Boasusr, one of the greatest palplt 
oreton of Frmooe, born at DQon, 1S27, died bishop of 
Meanx, in 1704. He early becaoM celebrated for his 
learning and eloquence, and in 1661 waa made preacher 
to the French conx% and ten yean later a member cf 
the Academy. Boaenet wrote a Hiitory ofQu DtvenUiu 
of the PtUnkmt dhtrdbei, with eeveral other oontroTer> 
sial wwka, a IN«oo«r» MT VHUMn ITMmtmI, and a mnl- 
titnde of eermons. His ftineral orations are regarded at 
models of sacred eloquence. His discourse on the death 
of Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. of England, and 
daughter of Henry IT. of France, and the l^neral dis- 
course upon her daughter, the youthfhl and well- 
belored Madame, Duchess of Orleans, are among tha 
finest of theee. "Bossuet, himself the eagle of elo. 
quenoe,** (says a great preacher) **in his ftmeral sermoB 
on Henrietta Blarla, the queen of misfortunes, depicted 
the sorrows of her birth and her estate so as to gather 
up the audience in his arms, to moisten the faces of 
men with tears, to show them the nothlngnesi of morttf 
glory, and the beauty of eternal life.**] 

Who can express the sorrows of this un- 
happy queen ? Who can record her lamen* 

191 
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tatioiiB 7 Yet when we have heard them, 
ye holy sisters, her dear friends (for she 
was pleased so to name yon), ye who have 
80 often seen her weeping before the altars, 
and in whose breasts she was wont to con- 
fide the sacred consolations which she re- 
ceived| I call upon you to crown this dis- 
course by recounting to us the Christian 
tentiments of which you have been the 
faithful witnesses. How often has she 
humbly thanked God in this very place for 
two divine favors ; the first for having made 
her a Christian ; the other for having made 
her an unhappy queen. Ah I I begin to 
regret the narrow limits of the place in 
which I speak. I could wish a voice of 
power to carry far and wide these words 
which can not be sufficiently spread abroad : 
that her sorrows made her wise in the 
knowledge of the gospel, and that she so 
well knew the mysteries of religion and the 
Tirtue of the cross, when she had joined 
Christianity with her misfortunes. It is too 
great prosperity which blinds, transports 
and misleads us, makes us forget God, our- 
selves, and the principles of the faith. 
From thence spring the monsters of crime, 
the refinements of pleasure, the weakness of 
pride, which give ground for those terrible 
maledictions which Jesus Christ has pro- 
nounced in the GospeL Woe unto you that 
laugh ! Woe unto you that are full and 
contented I On the contrary, as Christianity 
took its birth from the cross, so it is sorrow 
and misfortune which strengthen its growth. 
There we expiate our sins ; there we purify 
our motives ; there we transport our desires 
from earth to heaven: there we lose utterly 
the love of the world, and cease to lean 
upon ourselves and our own wisdom* Mis- 
fortunes are the onl^ masters which can 
usefully instruct us ; it is they alone which 
can wring from us that confession of having 
erred, so costly to our pride. Then, when 
misfortunes open our eyes, we review with 
grief all our faults ; we find ourselves 
equally humiliated at what we have done, 
and what we have failed to do ; and we no 
longer know how to excuse that presump- 
tion of wisdom which deemed itself infalli- 
ble. We see that God alone is wise ; and 
in vainly deploring the errors which have 
been our rum, a better reflection teaches us 
to deplore those which have jeopardized our 
eternal welfare, with this strange consola- 
tion, that we repair them when we lament 
them. 
Qod had held for twelve years without 



intermission, without any consolation on 
the part of men, our unhappy queen, causing 
her to study under His hand, these hard but 
useful lessons. Finally, moved by her vows 
and humble patience of soul, he has re- 
established the royal house. Charles II. 
has been acknowledged, and the injury of 
kings has been avenged. It is needless to 
tell you how greatly the queen was consoled 
by this wonderful event ; but she had been 
taught by her calamities not to change^ 
under so ereat a change of her condition. 
The world once banished, returned no more 
unto her heart. She saw with astonishment 
that God, who had rendered futile so many 
enterprises and so many efforts, because he 
awaited the hour that he had marked out, 
when it at last arrived, took as it were, by 
the hand, the king her son, to conduct nim 
to his throne. She submitted herself more 
humbly than ever to that sovereign hand, 
which holds from the highest heaven the 

reins of all the empires oi the earth. 
« « * » » 

After so many sorrows and so many re* 
verses, she knew no longer any other ene- 
mies than her sins. No one of these seemed 
light to her : she passed them in rigorous 
review; and anxious to expiate them by 
repentance, and by ffood deeds, she was so 
well prepared, that aeath could not surprise 
her, ana the more when it came to her in 
the guise of slumber. She is dead — this 
noble queen, and by her death she has left 
behind everlasting regrets, not only to her 
own family, who, faithful to all her duties, 
cherished for her a respect so submissivCf 
fio sincere, so steadfast, but also to all who 
had the honor to serve her or to know her. 
Let us not mourn for her misfortunes, which 
now constitute her felicity. If she had been 
more fortunate, her history would be more 
splendid ; but her good works would be less 
abounding ; and with the proudest titles, 
she would perhaps have appeared empty 
before God. Now that she nas preferred 
the cross to the throne, and that she has set 
her calamities in the number of her noblest 
graces, she will receive the consolations 
which are promised to those who weep. 
Then may the God of mercy and consola- 
tion accept her afflictions as a pleasing 
sacrifice ; may he bring her to Abraham's 
bosom, and, appeased by her misfortunes, 
may he deign to spare henceforward, lessons 

so terrible to her family and to the world. 
» * * « « 

Consider, my hearers, those great and 
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powerfal ones whom we look up to. While | 
we tremble under their hands^ the Almighty | 
smites them for our instruction. Their ele- 
vation becomes the cause, and he spares 
them so little that he hesitates not to sacri- 
fice them for the waming of the rest of 
mankind. Murmur not ChnatianSj if Madame 
has been chosen in order to administer to 
us such instruction. There is in this noth- 
ing harsh for her, since, as you will see in 
the sequel, God saves her by the same 
stroke which instructs us. We ought to be 
sufficiently convinced of our own insignifi- 
cance, but if shocks of surprise are needed 
to waken our hearts, captivated by love of 
the world, this calamity is ^at and terrible 
enough. disastrous night I fearful 
night I when suddenlv like a thunderbolt, 
came that astounding mtelligence, ^'Madame 
is dyinff, Madame is dead 1'' Who of us did 
not feel shocked by this stroke, as if some 
tragical event had desolated his family? 
At the first rumor of so strange a calamity 
men flocked to St. Cloud from all sides. 
They found all in consternation, save only 
the heart of the princess herself. Every 
where were heard cries ; everv where were 
seen grief, and despair, and the image of 
death. The king, the queen. Monsieur, the 
whole court, the whole people, were all cast 
down in despair ; and it seemed to me that 
I witnessed the fulfillment of those words 
of the prophet: *^ The king shall mourn, 
and the prince shall be clothed with deso- 
lation, and the hands of the people of the 
land shall be troubled.^' 

But princes and people mourned in vain ; 
in vain Monsieur, in vain the king himself 
held Madame pressed in their arms in strong 
and tender embrace. The more powerful 
hand of death snatched the princess from 
those royal hands. To the maiorit^ of men 
the last change comes little by little, and 
death commonly prepares them for its final 
stroke. But Madame passed away from 
morning to night, like the flower of the field. 
In the morning she bloomed in full beauty, 
with what grace you well know : in the 
evening we saw her withered away, and 
those strong expressions by which the holy 
scripture intensifies the uncertainty of 
human affairs became exact and literal 
truths for this princess. But what matters 
it that her life has been so short ? That 
which must come to an end can never be 
long. To-day, my hearers, begin to despise 
the favors of the world ; and every time you 
enter those august precincts, or traverse 



those superb palaces on which Madame 
bestowed a splendor which your eyes still 
see } whenever, beholding that great station 
which she filled so well, you mourn her 
absence ; remember that that glory which 
you admired was her chief peril in this life, 
and that in the other world, there is noth- 
ing capable of consoling her but that sincere 
resignation which she had to the will of 
God, and the holy humiliations of repent- 
ance. 



THE STATE OF BELIEF AT THE 
ADVENT OF CHRIST. 

[JoBKPH Ernkst BnfAJf, a dJstingniahed Oriental 
scholar of France, was bom at Trigaler in 1823. Edu- 
cated at Paris, he soon distlnguiBhed himself by his 
writings on theology and philosophy. His Q en enA 
Hialarjf o/ the Semitio Langwoget appeared in 1866, aai 
his translations of the book of Job, and the Song of 
Songs in 1869-60. His most extensive work, however, 
three volumes of wtiich have appeared, is his Originea 
dm ChricfioNifiiM, part one of which is the Life of Jesus. 
Benan treats this religious hi^toiy as human and natu. 
ral, in contradistinction to the supernatural and mirae. 
ulcus view of Christianity. He was removed fh>m tha 
professorship of Hebrew in the College de France, but 
was elected a member of the French Academy in 1878.] 

As the cooled earth permits us no longer 
to comprehend the phenomena of the prim- 
itive creation, because the fire which per- 
vaded it is extinguished, so the explanations 
of reason are always insufficient in some 
respect, when we apply our timid processes 
of induction to the revolutions of those 
creative epochs which have decided the des* 
tiny of the human race Jesus lived in one 
of those periods when the part of public life 
is played with freedom, when the stakes of 
human activity are centupled. Every grand 
life, then, insures death ; for such move- 
ments presuppose a liberty and an absence 
of preventive measures, which cannot exist 
witnout a terrible counterpoise. Now man 
risks little and wins little. In the heroic 
ages of human activity man risked all and 
won all. The ^ood and the bad, or at least 
those who considered themselves and were 
considered such, form opposing armies. 
By the scaffold lies the path to apotheosis ; 
grand characters have incriminated traits 
which engrave them as eternal types in the 
memory of men. If we except the French 
Revolution, no historic medium was so 
fitting as that in which Jesus was formed, to 
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develop those hidden powers which humanity 
holds as if in reserve, and which she never 
reveals except in her dajs of fever and of 
danger. 

If the government of the world were a 
speculative problem , and the greatest phil- 
osopher were the man best fitted to tell his 
fellows what they should believe, then from 
calmness and reflection would spring thosa 
grand moral and doctrinal rules which are 
called religions. But it is not so. If we 
except Sakja-Mouni, the great religious 
founaers have not been metaphysicians. 
Buddhism itself, although the product of 
pure thought, conquered half of Europe for 
reasons entirely political and moraL As to 
the Semitic religions, they are as little phil- 
osophic as possible. Moses and Mahomet 
were never given to speculation ; they were 
men of action. It was by proposing action 
to their countrymen, their cotemporaries, 
that they mastered humanitv. Jesus, like- 
wise, was no theologian, no pliilosopher with 
a system more or less admirable. To be a 
disciple of Jesus, it was necessarv to sign 
no formula, to pronounce no pro&ssion of 
faith J but a single thing was necessary, to 
follow him, to love him. He never argued 
in relation to God, for he felt him directly 
within himself. The shoal of metaphysical 
subtleties upon which Christianity struck in 
the third century, was in no wise the work 
of the founder. Jesus had neither dogmas 
nor system, but a fixed personal resolve, 
which having surpassed in intensitv every 
other created will, directs even to this hour 
the destinies of humanity. 

The Jewish people had the advantage, 
from the Babylonish captivity to the Middle 
Ages, of being always in a very intense con- 
dition. This IS why the depositaries of the 
national spirit, during this long period, 
seem to write under the action of a high 
fever, which places them continually above 
and beneath reason, rarely in its medium 
path. Never had man seized upon the 
problem of the future and of his destiny 
with a courage more desperate, more deter- 
mined to rush to extremes. Making no 
separation of the f^te of humanity from that 
of their little race, the Jewish thinkers are 
the first who cared for a general theory of 
che progress of our species. Greece, always 
shut up in herself, and mindful only of the 
quarrels of her little towns, had admirable 
historians ; but before the Roman epoch, we 
may search Greece in vain for a general 
system of historical philosophy, embracing 



all humanity. The Jew, on the contratji 
ihanks to a kind of prophetic sense which 
at times renders the Semite marvellously apt 
to see the grand outlines of the future, 
carried history into religion. Perhaps he 
owes a little of this spirit to Persia. Fersia, 
from a remote epoch, conceived the history 
of the world as a series of evolutions, over 
which a prophet presides. Each prophet 
has his hazar, or reign of a thousand years, 
(chiliasm) and of these successive ages, 
analogous to the millions of centuries of 
each bnddha of India, is the woof of events 
composed which prepares for the reign of 
Ormuzd. At the end of time, when the 
circle of chiliasms shall be exhausted, will 
come the final paradise. Men will then live 
happy, the eartn will be like a plain ; there 
will be but one language, one law, and one 
government for all men. But this advent 
will be preceded by terrible calamities. 
Dahak (tne Satan of Persia) will break the 
chains which bind him and will fall npon 
the world. Two prophets will come to con* 
sole men and to prepare for the grand ad- 
vent. These ideas made their way over the 
world and penetrated even to Rome^ 
where they inspired a cycle of prophetic 
poems, the fundamental ideas of which 
were the division of the history of humanity 
into periods, the succession of the go<ls 
corresponding to these periods, the complete 
renewal of the world, and the final advent 
of the golden age. The book of DanieL 
the book of Enoch, and certain portions of 
the SibvUine books, are the Jewish expres- 
sion or the same theory. It is true that 
these were not the thoughts of all. They 
were embraced at first only by a few per- 
sons of lively imagination and inclinea to 
foreign doctrines. The arid and narrow- 
minded author of the book of Esther never 
thought of the rest of the world except 
with feelings of malevolence and disdain. 
The disabused Epicurean who wrote Eccle- 
siastes, thinks so little of the future that he 
considers it useless even to labor for his chil- 
dren ; in the eyes of this egotistic bachelor 
the final word of wisdom is to spend as yon 
go. But the great deeds of a nation are 
usually done by the minority. With its 
enormous faults, harsh, egotistic, sneering, 
cruel, narrow, subtle, sophistical, the Jewish 
nation is still the author of the finest move- 
ment of disinterested enthusiasm in all 
history. The opposition always creates the 
glory of a country. The greatest men of a 
nation are those which it puts to death. 
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Socrates created the glory of Athens, who 
deemed that she could not live with him. 
Spinoza is the greatest of modem Jews, and 
the sjnagogne expelled him with ignominy. 
Jesus was uie glory of the people of Israel, 
who crucified him. 

A gigantic dream for centuries had nur- 
sued the Jewish people, and renewea it 
continually in iU decrepitude. A stranger 
to the theory of individual recompense, 
which Greece had disseminated under the 
name of the immortality of the soul, Judea 
had concentrated upon her national future 
all her power to love and to desire. She 
believed that she had the divine promise of 
a limitless future, and as the bitter reality, 
which, from the ninth century before our 
era. gave the kingdom of the world more 
ana more to force, brutally trampled down 
these aspirations, she threw herself upon the 
most impossible alliances of ideas, and at- 
tempted the strangest expedients. Before 
the captivity, when all the earthly future of 
the nation was dissipated by the separation 
of the northern tribes, they dreamed of the 
restoration of the house of David, the 
reconciliation of the two fragments of the 
people, and the triumph of theocracy and 
the worship of Jehovah over the idolatrous 
worships. At the time of the captivity, a 
poet, full of harmony, saw the splendor of a 
future Jerusalem, to which the nations and 
the far-off isles should be tributary, in colors 
so soft that one would have said that a ray 
from the beaming face of Jesus illumined it 
at a distance of six hundred years. 

The victorv of Cyrus seemed for a time 
to realize all that had been hoped. The 
grave disciples of the Avesta ana the wor- 
shippers 01 Jehovah believed themselves 
brotners. Persia had succeeded, by banish- 
ing the multitudinous deixu and transform- 
ing them into demons (divs), in drawing 
from the ancient Arian conceptions, essen- 
tially naturalistic, a species of monotheism. 
The prophetic tone of many of the pre- 
cepts of Iran had close analogy to certain 
compositions of Hosea and Isaiah. Israel 
rested under the Achsemenides, and, under 
Xerxes (Ahasuerus), made himself feared 
by the Iranians themselves. But the tri- 
umphal and often brutal entrance of the 
Greek and Roman civilization into Asia, 
threw him back into his dreams. More 
than ever, he invoked the Messiah as judge 
and avenger of the nations. He required 
a renewal of all things, a revolution taking 
the globe by the roots and shaking it from 



top to bottom, to satisfv the enormous de- 
mand which was excited in him by the feel- 
ing of his superiority and the sight of hiB 
humiliations. 

Had Israel possessed the doctrine, termed 
spiritualistic, which separates man into two 
parts, body and soul, and thinks it penectlt 
natural that while the body rots, the sou 
survives, this storm of rage and energetic 
protest would have had no cause for exis- 
tence. But this doctrine, sprung from 
Greek philosophy, was not in tne traditions 
of the Jewish mind. The ancient Hebrew 
writings contain no trace of future rewards 
or punishments. While the idea of the soli- 
darity of the tribe existed, it was natural not 
to look for strict retribution according to 
the merits of each person. Woe to the pious 
man who fell upon an impious age; he 
suffered with the rest the public calamities 
flowing from the general impiety. This 
doctrine, handed down from the wise men 
of the patriarchal period, resulted every day 
in indefensible contradictions. Even in the 
time of Job it was severely shaken ; the old 
men of Teman who professed it were men 
behind the times, and the young Elihu who 
comes in to oppose them, dares to put forth 
first of all this essentially revofutionarv 
idea: wisdom is no longer to the aeea. 
With the complications which the world had 
assumed since Alexander, the old Temanite 
and Mosaic principles became stiU more 
intolerable. Never had Israel been more 
faithful to the Law, and yet they had suf- 
fered the atrocious persecutions of And* 
ochus. Only a declaimer, accustomed to 
repeat ancient phrases denuded of meaning, 
dared profess that these woes came because 
of the unfaithfulness of the people. What I 
these victims who died for their faith, these 
heroic Maccabees, this mother with her seven 
sons, shall Jehovah forget them eteinally, 
abandon them to the corruption of the 
?rave ? An incredulous and worldly Sad« 
aucee, indeed, might not shrink before such 
a result; a consummate sage, like Antigonus 
de Soco, indeed, might maintain that we 
must not practice virtue like a slave, for a 
reward ; that we must be virtuous without 
expectation. But the mass of the nation 
could not be satisfied with that. Some, 
cleaving to the principle of philosophic im* 
mortality, pictured to themselves the just 
living in tne memory of God, glorious for* 
ever in the remembrance of men, judging 
the impious who have persecuted them. 
'^ They live in the eyes of God," such is their 
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recompense. Others, the Pharisees espe- 
ciallj, had recoaree to the dogma of the 
resurrection. The just will live again to 
share in the Messianic reign. They will 
live again in the flesh, and for a world of 
which thej will be kings and judges ; they 
will witness the triumph of their ideas and 
the humiliation of their enemies. 

We find among the ancient people of 
Israel only very uncertain traces of this 
fundamental dogma. The Sadducee, who 
did not believe in it, was in reality faithful 
to the old Jewish doctrine ; the I^harisee, 
the partisan of resurrection, was the inno- 
Tator. But in reliflnon it is always the 
Eealous portion which makes innovations } 
it is the party of progress, it is that which 
achieves results. The resurrection, an 
idea totally different from the immortality 
of the soul, moreover, grew very naturally 
out of the former doctrines and condition of 
the people. Perhaps Persia also furnished 
some or its elements. At all events, com- 
bining with the belief in the Messiah and 
the doctrine of a speedy renewal of all 
things, it formed those apocalyptic theories, 
which, without being articles of faith (the 
orthodox sanhedrim of Jerusalem seems not 
to have adopted them), were rife in the im- 
agination ot all, and produced from one end 
to the other of the Jewish world an intense 
fermentation. The total absence of dogmatic, 
rigor allowed very contradictory notions to 
be accepted at the same time, even on a 
point so important. Sometimes the just man 
was to await the resurrection ; sometimes 
he was received at the moment of his death 
into Abraham's bosom. Sometimes the 
resurrection was universal, sometimes re- 
served for the faithful alone. Sometimes it 
supposed a renewed earth and a new Jeru- 
salem : sometimes it implied a preliminary 
annihilation of the universe. Jesus, with 
his earliest thoughts, entered into the burning 
atmosphere which created in Palestine the 
ideas that we have set forth. These ideas 
were taught at no school ; but they were in 
the air, and his soul was soon filled with 
them. Our hesitations, our doubts never 
reached him. Upon this summit of the 
mountain of Nazareth, where no modem 
man can sit without an anxious feeling, 
perhaps frivolous in regard to his future, 
Jesus has sat twenty times without a doubt. 
Free from selfishness, the source of our 
sorrows, which makes us seek greedily an 
interest beyond the tomb for virtue, he 
thought only of his work, his race, humanity. 



To him these mountains, this sea, this azure 
sky, these high plains in the horizon were 
not the melancholy vision of a soul ques- 
tioning nature as to its fate, but the sure 
symbol, the transparent shadow of an in vis* f 
ible world and a new heaven. 



Fl&NELON CONCERNING 
ELOQUENCE. 

[Fbam^oib ]>■ 8AUONA0 Ds LA MoTni FiirsuNT, a 
oelebntod French Autborand dirine, (1651—1715), wrote 
numeroiu booki upon educatioo, and roUgioQi tranttee, 
and became Mehop of Oambnij. He was at one time an 
^MMtle of Quietiam, a myitic rallgioafl belitf of which 
hie intimate ftiend, Madame Onyon, waa the chief prop- 
agandist, but abandoned the doctrine npon an adTena 
decision of the Pope opon the great controreny main- 
tained between F6nelon and Bossoet oonoeming tbaee 
doctrines. The writings of Fdnelon have had wide 
popularity, and besides many gems of sacred eloqnenoa, 
his TekfUOftM, Hlatorf of Ancient PkibMophiM^ Diaoamnm 
OK tk» Bdmetttion of OMf , and on Boqntmot^ hare been 
many times reprinted.] 

The ancients did not divide their dis* 
courses : but thev pointed out carefully all 
those tilings which ought to be distin* 
guished ; to each of them they assigned its 
proper place, afler having attentively con- 
sidered where it might be introduced to the 
best advantage, and be fittest to make a 
due impression. Oftentimes that which 
would seem nothing to the purpose, by being 
unseasonably urged, has a very great weight 
when it is reserved for its proper place, 
till the audience be prepared by other things 
to feel all its force and consequence. Nay, 
a single word, when happily applied, will 
set the truth in the strongest light, Cicero 
tells us that we ought sometimes to delay 
giving a full view of the truth till the very 
conclusion. But then, throughout our dis- 
course there ought to run such a concatena- 
tion of proofs, as that the first may make 
way for the second, and the next always 
serve to support the former. We ought at 
first to give a general view of our sul^ect, 
and endeavour to ^ain the favour of the 
audience bv a modest introduction, a re- 
spectful address, and the genuine marks of 
candour and probity. Then we should 
establish those principles on which we 
design to argue, and in a clear, easv, sensi- 
ble manner propose the principal facts on 
which we are to build ; insisting chiefly on 
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those circmiutanceB of which we intend to 
make use afterwards. From these princi- 
ples and facts we must draw just conse- 
quences, and argue in such a clear and well- 
connected manner, that all our proofs may 
support each other, and so be the more 
easu/ remembered. Eveiy step we advance, 
our discourse ought to grow stronger;, so 
that the hearers may gradually perceive the 
force and evidence of the truth ; and then 
we ought to display it in such lovely images 
and movements as are proper to excite the 
passions. In order to do this, we must 
know their various springs, and the mutual 
dependence they have one uj>on another : 
which of them we can most easilv move and 
employ to raise the rest; and which of 
them, in fine, is able to produce the greatest 
effects, and must therefore be applied to 
in the conclusion of our discourse. It is 
oft-times proper at the close, to make a short 
recapitulation, in which the orator ought to 
exert all his force and skill in giving the 
audience a full, clear, concise view of the 
chief topics on which he has enlarged. In 
short, one is not obliged always to follow 
this method without any variation. There 
are exceptions and allowances to be made 
for different subjects and occasions. And 
even in this order which I have proposed, 
one may find an endless variety. But now 
vou may easily see, that this method, which 
IS chieny taken from TuUy, cannot be ob- 
served in a discourse which is divided into 
three parts : nor can it be followed in each 
particular division* We ought, therefore, 
to choose some method, sir; but such a 
method as is not discovered and promised 
in the beginning of our discourse. Cicero 
tells us, wat the best method is generally 
to conceal the order we follow, till we lead 
the hearer to it without his bein^ aware of 
it before. I remember, he says, m express 
terms, that we ought to conceal even the 
number of our arguments ; so that one shall 
not be able to count them, though they be 
very distinct in themselves; and that we 
ought not too plainly to point out the divi- 
sion of a discourse. But such is the undis- 
tinguishing taste of these latter ages, that 
an audience cannot perceive any order, 
unless the speaker distinctly explain it in 
the beginning ; and even intimate to them 
his gradual iMlvances from the first to the 
second, and following general heads or sub- 
divisions of his discourse. 

A division chiefly relieves the speaker^s 
memory; and even this effect might be 



much better obtained by his following a 
natural order, without any express division ; 
for the true connection of'^things best directs 
the mind. Our common divisions are of 
use to those only who have studied, and 
been trained up to this method in the 
schools. And if the common people retain 
the division better than the rest oi the ser- 
mon, it is only because they hear it often 
repeated; but, generally speaking, they 
best remember practical points, and sucn 
things as strike their sense and imagina- 
tion. . . 

One of Plato's chief beauties is, that in 
the beginning of his moral pieces he usually 
gives us some fragment of nistory, or some 
tradition, which serves as the foundation of 
his discourse. This method would far more 
become those who preach religion, which 
is entirely founded upon tradition, history, 
and the most ancient records. Indeed, most 
preachers argue but weakly, and do not 
instruct peopk sufficiently, because they do 
not trace back things to their sources. . . 

The reading of good and bad orators will 
more effectually K>rm your taste, on this 
pointy than all uie rules in the world. . . 



SOBBOW AND GLADNESS. 

[Thomab Knoo, a DanUh poet, 1634—1723, becuM 
Uahop of Fftnen, and wrote manj fine apfritnal tongB.] 

Sorrow and gladness together go wending ; 
EtU and good oome in quick Interchange ; 
Fair and foal fortune foreTer are blending; 
Sunahine and cloud hare the aUea for their ranga. 
Goldofearth^adaj 
Is but splendid daj, 
Alone heayen's happiness lasteUi for ajsi 

Sc e p tr es and crowns shine with diamonds re^endsol^ 

Tet *t is no pastime the garb of a King ; 
Sorrows a thousand on crowns are attendant | 
Sceptres a thousand anxieties bring. 
Palaces fUr 
Are but gilded care ; 
Only in hearen is Joy not a snarsu 

a 

Brerything here has the germ of decay in H ; 
Brery one flndeth some grief in his breast ; 
And soon Is the bosom, though Jewels blaao OB t^ * 
nUed tall of sorrow and secret unrssl; 
Each has bis own. 
Known or unknown ; 
HeaTen from woe is exempted aloan 
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Honor eztomal, and wigdomaiMl ttatton ; 

Toath*a rtrangth and iMuity, the pride of life^i ICaj, 
on flU the spirit with boestfiil elation, 
Tet these ell moat periah aa time wears away. 
ETerything must 
Paas into duat, 
Im the sure bllas of heaTen alone can we tmat. 

8haip thorns guard the loae In which most thon da- 
lighteat; 
And the deadlier the poiaon, the fairer the Hower ; 
The heart may be cruahed while the oheek ia the 
lirigfatesti 
For fortune oft changes her tide in an hoar. 
*Kid many woea 
The stream of time flows; 
HeaTen alone steadihat happinem knowa. 

Oo to, then 1 Henceforth it no longer shall rez me^ 

Because aa I wish the world goes not alway ; 
The turmolla of life ahall no longer perplex me, 
Nor my heart be worn out with the grief of to-day. 
Woe Is time's bUght; 
The seed of delight 
Shall spring up and bloom in heaven's iaUuMta of light. 



nien pain shall inherit a rich orerpayment; 

Then tears shall be wiped ftom all Borrowing 
The poor be clothed then in the iUrest of raiment, 
And the siok with the Tigor of health ahall arlaa. 
Hatred shall eeaae ; 
All shall be peace ; 
Vor in heaven alone doth good ever increase. 



0, let then my lot and my life be iqipointed, 
Jnat as my God and my Lord seeth meet ; 
Let the wicked go on still for ctU anointed, 
And the world hare its way till the end is oonqilete ; 
Time's tree will cast 
Its leares on the blast. 
And heaTen make cTerythlng right at the last 



THE PASSION FOR WEALTH OR 
GLORY. 

[Jbax ]>■ LA FbHTAim, the oelebrated writer of Vahlea, 
raa bom 1821, at Ohateau-Thieny, in France. He died 
1096.] 

Man 18 t]iii8 formed : when anything fires 
his soul, impossibilities disappear. How 
many tows he offers up, how much labour 
he tnrows away, in trying to acquire wealth 
or glory ! If I could but round my kingdom 1 
If I could only fill my coffers with coin, 
aoG[uire Hebrew, a knowledge of the 
sciences, and history I All that is as wise as 
attempting to drink the sea dry ; but no- 
thing suffices man. It would require four 



bodies to accomplish the plans of one little 
head : yet far from being sufficient, they 
would all remain midway: four Methusa- 
lems added end to end would not bring to 
a conclusion what a single mind desires. 



Too many expedients may spoil an affair: 
we lose time m choosing; we try; we 
wish to do everything. Let us only have 
one ; but let it be good. la Fontaihb. 

Happt the man who lives at home, mak- 
ing it his business to regulate his desires I 
He only knows by hearsay what the court 
means, the sea, and thy empire, O fortune, 
who makest to pass before our eyes digni- 
ties, wealth, which men follow to the end 
of tne worla, without the result ever corres 
ponding to her promises. la roxTAiMs. 

The Bovereien Author of the universe 
has made us au wallet-bearers in the same 
way, as well those of time past as those 
of to-day ; he put the wallet behind for our 
own failings, and the one before for those 
of others. LaFomtaixx. 



QUEEN VICTORIA'S FIRST DAYS OP 
SOVEREIGNTY. 

[Oharlm Obstilli, (bom 1794, died 1868), waa a 
grandson of the third Duke of Portland. At the age of 
twenty he was appointed prlTate aecretavy to Lord 
Bathurst, and seven years afterwarda he succeeded to 
the clerkship of the council, which he held for about 
forty years. The ^jpearance in 187i,of the GrevOU 
Mtmoin^ a Journal of the reigna of George IV. and WO- 
liam m^ excited great intereat. Though too free in 
his comments and disclosures, and not always Juat or 
correct, Mr. OreTille*s journal will be TalnaUe to fti- 
ture historians. In his galleiy of portraits are the two 
soTereigns woom he senred, and nearly all the public 
men, statesmen, and authors, who figured during that 
period. The contrast between the Queen and her un- 
cle is TiTidly set forth in the following passage :] 



June 21, 1837.— The king died at twenty 
minutes ailer two yesterday morning ; and 
the yoang Queen met the council at Ken- 
sington Palace at eleven. Never was any- 
thing like the first impression she produced, 
or the chorus of praise and aamiration 
which is raised about her manner and be- 
haviour, and certainly not without justice. 
Her extreme youth and inexperience, and 
the ignorance of the world concerning her, 
naturally excited intense curiosity to 
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how she would act on this trying occasion, 
and there was a considerable assemblage 
at the palace, notwithstanding the short 
notice that was given. . . . When the 
lords were assembled the Lord President 
informed them of the king^s death, and 
Buggesied as they were so numeroas, that a 
few of them should repair to the presence 
of the queen and inform her of the event, 
and that their lordships were assembled in 
eonseauence : and accordingly the two 
royal dukes, the two archbishops, the chan- 
cellor, and Melbourne went with them. 
The queen received them in the adjoining 
room alone. As soon as they had retumeo, 
the proclamation was read and the usual 
order passed, when the doors were thrown 
open and the queen entered, accompanied 
by her two uncles, who advanced to meet 
her. She bowed to the lords, took her seat^ 
and then read her speech in a clear, dis- 
tinct, and audible voice, and without any 
appearance of fear or embarrassment She 
was quite plainly dressed and in mourning. 
After she had read her speech, and ta- 
ken and signed the oath for the security of 
the Church of Scotland, the privy councillon 
were sworn, the two royal dukes (Cumber- 
land and Sussex ; the Duke of Cambridge 
was in Hanover) first, by themselves ; and 
as these two old men, her uncles, knelt be- 
fore her, swearing allegiance and kissing 
her hand, I saw her blush up to the eyes, 
as if she felt the contrast between their 
civil and their natural relations, and this 
was the only sign of emotion she evinced. 
Her manner to them was very grateful and 
engaging ; she kissed them both, and rose 
from her chair and moved towards the 
Duke of Sussex, who was fiirthest from her, 
and too infirm to reach her. She seemed 
rather bewildered at the multitude of men 
who were sworn, and who came, one after 
another, to kiss ner hand j but she did not 
speak to anybody, nor did she make the 
Slightest difference in her manner, or show 
any in her countenance, to any individual 
of any rank, station, or party. I particu- 
larly watched her when Melbourne, and the 
minister, and the Duke of Wellington ap- 
proached her. She went through the whole 
ceremony, occasionally looking at Mel- 
bourne lor instruction when she had any 
doubt what to do, which hardly ever oc- 
curred, and with perfect calmness and self- 
possession, but at the same time with a 
graceful modesty an4 propriety particularly 
interesting and ingratiating. When the 



business was done she retired as she had 
entered. . . . Peel told me how amazed 
he was at her manner and behaviour, at 
her apparent deep sense of her situation, 
her modesty, and at the same time her 
firmness. She appeared, in fact, to be 
awed, but not daunted ; and afterwards the 
Duke of Wellington told me the same 
thing, and added that if she had been his 
own daughter he could not have desired to 
see her perform her part better. 

It was settled that she was to hold a 
council at St. James's this day, and be pro- 
claimed there at ten o'clock, and she ex- 
pressed a wish to see Lord Albemarle, who 
went to her and told her he was come to 
take her orders. She said, " I have no or- 
ders to give ; you know all this so much 
better than I do, that I leave it all to yon. 
I am to be at St. James's at ten to-morrow, 
and must beg you to find me a conveyance 
proper for the occasion ?" Accordingly, he 
went and fetched her in state with a great 
escort The Duchess of Kent was in the 
carriage with her, but I was surprised to 
hear so little shouting, and to see so few 
hats off as she went by. I rode down the 
Park, and saw her appear at the window 
when she was proclaimed. The Duchess 
of Kent was there, but not proiwnent *, the 
Queen was surrounded by her Ministers, 
and curtsied repeatedly to the people, who 
did not, however, hurrah till Lord Lans- 
downe gave them the signal from the win- 
dow. At twelve she held a council, at 
which she presided with as much ease as if 
she had been doing nothing else all her 
life, and though Lord Lansdowne and my 
colleague had contrived between them to 
make some confusion with the council pa- 
pers, she was not put out by it She looked 
veiT well, and though so small in statnrei 
ana without much pretensions to beauty, 
the gracefulness of^ her manner and the 
good expression of her countenance give 
her on the whole a very agreeable appear- 
ance^ and with her youth inspire an exces- 
sive interest in all who approach her. . . • 

Conyngham, when he came to her with 
the intelligence of the King's death, brought 
a request from the Queen Dowager that she 
might be permitted to remain at Windsor 
till after tne funeral, and she has written 
her a letter couched in the kindest terms, 
begging her to consult nothing but her own 
health and convenience, and to remain at 
Windsor just as long as she pleases. In 
short, she appears to act with every sort of 
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good taste and good feeling, as well as good 
sense, and as far as it has gone nothing can 
be more favoorable than the impression she 
has made. 

No contrast can be greater than that be- 
tween the personal demeanor of the present 
and the late sovereigns at their respective 
accessions. William IV. was a man who 
coming to the throne at the mature age of 
sixty-five, was so excited by the exaltation 
that he nearly went mad, and distinguished 
himself by a thousand extravagances of 
language and conduct, to the alarm or 
amusement of all who witnessed his strange 
freaks; and though he was shortly after- 
wards sobered down into more becoming 
habits, he always continued to be some- 
thing of a blackguard, and something 
more of a buffoon, it is but fair to 
his memory, at the same time to say that 
he was a good-natured, kind-hearted, and 
well-meaning man, and he always acted an 
honorable and straightforward, if not al- 
ways a sound and discreet, part The two 
principal Ministers of his reign, the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Grey (though the 
former was only his Minister for a few 
months), have both spoken of him to me 
with strong expressions of personal regard 
and esteem. The young Queen, who might 
well be either dazzled or confounded with 
the grandeur and novelty of her situation, 
seems neither the one nor the other, and 
behaves with a decorum and propriety be- 
yond her years, and with all the sedateness 
and dignity, the want of which was so con- 
spicuous in ner uncle. 



THE ROSE. 

[IlAAO Watib, preftoher, tbeologUn and hymnologlBt, 
bom at Southampton, Kngland, Jnly 14, 1874. Ha 
wioto Logie; or <Jk« Btgkt Uta of Baaaon in the Ingmtrf 
oftm Tmtki Tha h mg/mt m nd of IA« WmA\ and numa- 
rMW other trea t la o i; bat be !■ beit known by hie 
Aolnu omd f ymiM, many of which are still mang by 
Ohrietiane of every name.] 

How fair ia the rose I what a beantlAil flower, 

The glory of April and May I 
Bat the leares are beginning to fkde in an hoar, 

And they wither and die in a day. 

Tet the roee baa one powerfVil Tirtae to boMt, 

Above all the flowan of the field ; 
When iti learee are all dead, and ite fine colon loat, 

itiU how iweet a parftame it wUl yield I 



8o ftall !■ the yooth and the beaaty of men, 
Though they bloom and look gay like the roas; 

Bat all oar fond care to p r ese rre them is rain. 
Time kills tham as fast as he goes. 

Then 1*11 not be proad of my yoath nor my bean^, 

Since both of them wither and fode ; 
But gain a good name by well doing my dotj; 

This will scent like a rose when I'm dead. 



SOME "CHARACTERS." 

[Jbajt db La Brutku was bom at Donrdan, Nor> 
mandy aboat 1644b He is known chiefly by his Ckcww^ 
Un of nbeopVutef, a work which has been translated 
into nearly every language. He became a member of 
the French Academy. Died, 1696»] 

RuFFix is beeinning to grow grey ; but 
he is healthy, and his ^sh complexion and 
lively eyes promise him still some twenty 
years of life. He is gay, jovial, familiar, in* 
different; he laughs with all his heart and 
he laughs all alone, without any reason; 
he is pleased with himself, his family, 
and his little fortune; he says he is 
happy. He loses his only son, a very hope- 
ful young man, who miffht have been one 
day the nonor of his family ; he surren- 
ders to others the trouble of lamenting for 
him, saying, " My son is dead ; it will kill 
his mother 1 '* and he is comforted. He 
has no passions ; he has neither friends nor 
foes; he dislikes nobody: everybody pleases 
him ; everything suits him ; he speaks to 
any one he sees for the first time with the 
same freedom and confidence as he does to 
those whom he calls his old friends, and he 
soon imparts to him his puns and little 
stories. You may come up to him and yoa 
may leave him without his paying any atten- 
tion to the fact, and the same story that he 
has begun to tell to one person he will finish 
to the person who takes his place. 



N- 



— is less weakened by age than by 
illness, for he is not more than sixty-eight ; 
but he has gout and nephritic colic; hia 
face is thin ; his complexion is neenish 
and betokens decay. He has his land 
marled, and he reckons that for fifteen 
years he will be obliged to manure it. He 
plants a young wood, that in less than 
twenty years he hopes will give him pleas- 
ant shade. He nas a free-stone house 
built in street, made firm at the cor- 
ners with iron bands, of which he affimUi 
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ooaffhing, in a &int, weak Toice, that we 
Bhau never see the end. He walks every 
daj about his workshops, leaning on the 
arm of a valet, who helps him along. He 
shows his friends what he has done and 
what he intends to do. It is not for his 
children that he builds, for he has none, 
nor for his heirs, vile persons that they are, 
quarrelling among themselves and with him. 
It is for himself, and he will die to-morrow. 

Mevalque comes down stairs, opens the 
door to go out, and shuts it again, for he 
perceives that he is in his nightK»p. On 
examining himself closer, he finds that he 
has only half shaved ; that his sword hangs 
on his right side ; and his stockings are 
turned down over his heels. If he walks 
abroad, he feels all at once a violent blow 
on his chest or face; he does not guess 
what it can be till, arousing himself and 
opening his ejeSj he finds himself before 
the shaft of a cart, or behind a carpenter's 
long plank that a workman is carrying on 
his shoulders. He has been seen to knock 
his forehead against that of a blind man ] 
he gets entangled in his legs, they both 
tumble down, one on one side and the 
other on the other ; and several times he 
has happened to find himself face to face 
with a prince, and just in his way ; he recol- 
lects himself with difficulty, and has only 
time to squeeze close against a wall to 
make room for him. 

He enters a room and passes under a 
lustre, on which his wig is caught and re- 
mains hanging. All the courtiers look and 
laugh. Menalque looks, too, and laughs 
louder than any. He looks all round the 
assembly to see who is showing his ears, 
and wants a wig. If he goes intx) the town, 
after having proceeded some little distance, 
he thinks he nas gone wrong, and is vexed. 
He asks the passers-bv wnere he is, and 
they tell him precisely the name of his own 
street ; then he enters his own house, but 
comes out again in a hurry, thinking he 
has made a mistake. He writes a letter, 
and thinks he has sanded it several times, 
but always throws the sand into the inkstand. 
This is not all. He writes a second letter, 
and, after having sealed them, he makes 
a mistake in the addresses. A duke re- 
ceives one of these two letters, and on 
opening it, reads these words : '' M. Olivier, 
do not fail, as soon as you receive this, to 
send me my supply of hay." His farmer 
receives the other. He opens it and gets it 



read. Thev find : '^ My Lord, I have re- 
ceived, with blind submission, the orders 
that it has pleased your highness," etc. 
He meets a young widow by chance. He 
speaks to her of her late hnsband, and asks 
how he died. At these words the woman's 
grief is renewed ; she weeps and sobs, and 
does not forget to go over all the details of 
her husband's illness, from the time he was 
quite well, just before his fever, till his last 
moments. "Madame," asks Menalque, 
who had apparently listened with emotion. 
" is that all that is the matter with you ? " 
He is never really with those with whom 
he seems to be. He calls his lackey very 
gravely " Sir," and his fnend, " La Ver- 
dure." He savs " Your Reverence " to a 
prince of the blood, and " Your Highness " 
to a Jesuit. He finds himself with a mag- 
istrate. This gentleman, grave bv charac- 
ter, venerable from age and dignitv, ques- 
tions him on an event, and asks him if it 
can be so. Menalque answers: "Yes, 
miss." Once he was returning from the 
country; his own footmen undertook to 
rob him, and succeeded. They got down 
from his carriage, put the end of a torch to 
his throat, and aemanded his purse, and he 
gave it up to them. Arrivea at home, he 
related his adventure to a friend, who did 
not fail to question him about all the cir- 
cumstances. He said to them : " Ask my 
people ; they were there." 

" Would you like to see my prints ? " 
asks Democedus ; and then he brings them 
out and shows them to you. You come 
upon one which is neither black, nor clean, 
nor well drawn, and less fit to be kept in a 
cabinet than to adorn the Petit Pont or the 
Rue Neuve on a festival day. He grants 
that it is badly engraved, and still worse 
drawn ; but he assures you that it is by an 
Italian whose works are scarce ; that very 
few impressions of it have been taken ; and 
this is the only copy in France ; that he 
bought it at a high price, and that he would 
not exchange it for anything. " A great 
trouble has come upon me," continues he, 
" whioh will oblige me to give up prints for 
the rest of my days. I have all the engrav- 
ings of Cabot, except one, which is not, in 
truth, one of his best works ; on the con- 
trary, it is one of his most insignificant; 
but it would complete Cabot for me. I have 
labored twentv years to procure this print, 
and at last I despair of success ; it is very 
hard." 
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IN ABSENCE. 

[PRm Oaet, yoanger iliter of Alice Oury, wm bora 
Sept 4, 1824, and died July 31, 1871. Her oolleeted 
pieces ue in two Tolomei entitled reepeetiTely Pamm 
Md AvvdiM Mkd iryimM 0/ Attk, HofM, <Md £0M.] 

Watch her kindly, etan: 
From the sweet protecting ikies 
Tollow her with tender eyes, 
Look so loTlngly that she 
Cannot choose bat think of me : 

Watch her kindly, stars 1 

Soothe her sweetly, night: 
On her eyes, o*er^wearied, press 
The tired lids with light caress; 
Let that Bhado¥ry hand of thine 
Irer In her dreams seem mine: 

Soothe her sweetly, night I 

Wake her gently, morn : 
Let the notes of early birds 
Seem like loWs melodioas words; 
Srery pleasant sound, my dear. 
When she sttn fkom sleep should hear : 

Wake her gently, morn I 

Kiss her softly, winds: 
Softly, that she may not miss 
Any sweet, aoenstomed blfss ; 
On her lips, her eyes, her face^ 
TUl I come to take your plaos^ 

Kiss and kiss her, winds I 



EDUCATION AND EXERCISES OP 
THE MAMLOUKS. 

{OonwtAwrm Fraw^ou CHASSSMivr, Oour ra Yob. 
mr, orientalist, trareller, and historian, was bom 
at Graon, France, Feb. 3, 1757. Died Apr. 26,1820. 
From his Voffag« m EgnpU M m Syriet 1787, we ex- 
tract as follows :] 

The art of using their weapons constitutes 
the edn cation of the Mamlouks, and the 
whole occupation of their lives. Every day, 
early in the mornings the greater part of them 
resort to a plain, without Cairo, and there, 
riding full speed, exercise themselves in draw- 
ing out their carbine expeditiously from the 
bandaleer, discharging it with good aim, and 
then throwing it under their thigh to seize a 
pistol, which they fire and throw over their 
shoulder ; immeaiately firing a second^ and 
throwing it in the same manner, trusting to 



the string by which they are fastened, with- 
out losing time to return them to their place. 
The beys who are present encourage them ; 
and whoever breaks the earthen vessel which 
serves by way of butt, receives great com- 
mendations and money, as a recompense. 
They practise also the management of the 
sabre, and especially the coup de reoers, 
which cuts upwards, and is the most difficult 
to parry. Their blades are so keen, and they 
handle them so well, that many of them can 
cut a clew of wet cotton, like a piece of but- 
ter. They likewise shoot with bows and 
arrows, though they no longer use them in 
battle. But their ravorite exercise is throw- 
ing the djerid ; this word, which properly 
means a reed, is generally used to signify 
any staff thrown by the hand, after the man- 
ner of the Roman pilum. Instead of a staff, 
the Mamlouks make use of branches of the 
palm-tree, fresh stripped. These branches, 
which have the form of the stalk of an arti- 
choke, are four feet long, and weigh five or 
six pounds. Armed with these, the cav- 
aliers enter the lists, and riding full speed, 
throw them at each other from a considerable 
distance. The assailant, as soon as he has 
thrown, turns his horse, and his antagonist 

Eursues, and throws his in his turn. The 
orses, accustomed to the exercise, second 
their masters so well, that they seem also to 
share in the pleasure. But this pleasure is 
attended with danger ; for some can dart this 
weapon with so much force, as frequently to 
wound, and sometimes mortally. Ill-fated 
was the man who could not escape the djerid 
of Ali Bey! These sports, which to us 
seem barbarous, are intimately connected 
with the political state of nations. Not three 
centuries ago they existed among our* 
selves, and their being laid aside is less owing 
to the accident of Henry the Second, or to a 
spirit of philosophy, than to the state of in- 
ternal peace which has rendered them use- 
less. Among the Turks and Mamlouks, on 
the contrary, they are retained, because the 
anarchy in which they live continues to ren- 
der whatever relates to the art of war, abso- 
lutely necessary. 
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The flery snn, when wheeling np heaTen*B height^ 
Obscures the stars and the moon*s holy lifj^t; 
So Homer, seen *mld the poetic throng. 
Dims hy his splendor all the orbs of song. 

LiOHiDAS of TaieatoHk 
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PLUMBING "BY THE HOUR." 

[Charlu Dudlst WjUKirsB WM born at Plainfleld, 
MuB., September 12, 1829. Alter his gradnation from 
Hamilton College he studied and practiced law nntil 
1860 when he became editor of the Hartford PirtM ami 
OomamL Since then he has deToted himself to Jonrnal- 
ism and anthorship. He has pabUahed My Smmmer in a 
Gardm (1871); BammUrinif (1872); Back-Log Btudtet 
(1872); M w n miM md Modenu, (1876); and Jointly 
with Samuel L. Clemena, T%« CHUM Age (1873). Oar 
extract Is from " My Summer in a Gardao.**] 

Speaking of the philosophical temper, 
there is no class of men whose society ip 
more to be desired for this quality than that 
of plumbers. They are the most agreeable 
men that I know ; and the boys in the busi- 
ness begin to be agreeable very early. I 
suspect the secret of it is, that they are 
agreeable by the hour. In the dryest days 
my fountain became disabled : the pipe 
was stopped up. A couple of plumbers, 
with the implementsof their craft, came out 
to view the situation. There was a good 
deal of difference of opinion about where 
the stoppage was. I round the plumbers 
perfectly willing to sit down and talk about 
it, — talk by the hour. Some of their guesses 
and remarks were exceedingly ingenious ; 
and their general observations on other sub- 
jects were excellent in their way, and could 
hardly have been better if they had been 
made by the job. The work dragged a little 
— as it IS apt to do by the hour. The plumb- 
ers had occasion to make me several visits. 
Sometimes they would find upon arrival, 
that they had forgotten some indispensable 
tool ; and one would go back co the shop, 
a mile and a half, after it ; and his com- 
rade would await his return with the most 
exemplary patience, and sit down and talk, 
—always by the hour. I do not know but 
it is a habit to have something wanted at 
the shop. They seemed to me very good 
workmeQ| and always willing to stop and 
talk about the job, or anything else when I 
wont near them. Nor had they any of that 
impetuous hurry that is said to be the bane 
of our American civilization. To their 
credit be it said, that I never observed any 
ef it in them. They can afford to wait. 
Two of them will sometimes wait nearly 
half a day while a comrade goes for a tool. 
They are patient and philosophical. It is 
a great pleasure to meet such men. One 



only wishes there was some work he could 
do for them by the hour. There ought to 
be reciprocity. I think they have very 
nearly solved the problem of Life : it is to 
work for other people, and never for your- 
self, and get your pay by the hour. You 
then have no anxiety, and little work. If 
you do things by the job, you are perpe- 
tually driven : the hours are scourges. If 
you work by the hour, you gently sail on 
the stream of Time, which is always bear- 
ing you on to the haven of Pay, whether 
you make any effort, or not. Working by 
the hour tends to make one moral. A 
plumber working by the job, trying to un- 
screw a rusty, refractory nut, in a cramped 
position, where the tongs continually slip- 
ped off, would swear ; out I never heard 
one of them swear, or exhibit the least im« 
patience at such a vexation, working by 
the hou^ Nothing can move a man who 
is paid by the hour. How sweet the flight 
of time seems to his calm mind 1 
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I said it in the meadow-path, 
I say it on the monntain^etaira,- 

The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal 



The air we hreathe, the sky, the breeM^ 

The light without as and within, 
Life with iti unlocked treaaories, 

€kNl*s riches are for all to win. 

The grass is softer to my tread 
For rest it yields annombered feet; 

8wee1;pr to me the wild roae red 
Because she makea the whole world iWwC 

Into your hearenly loneliness, 

Te welcomed me, solemn peaks I 
And me in erery guest yon Mess 

Who roTersntly your mystery nnnlra 

And up the radiant pet^led way 

That opens into worlds unknown, 
It will be life*s delight to say, 

** Heayen is not hea?en for me alone." 

Bich by my br»thren*s poverty I 
Such wealth were hideous ! I am bleit 

Only in what they share with me. 
In what I share with all the rest. 

LuotLabooii, a 18Mb 
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THE CHARACTER OF LOUIS XL 

[Philippe de CoMiNCfi, Lord of Argenton, » historian 
uid statesman, was bom in Flanders in 1445. While in 
the Bonrioe of Charles the Bold, he formed a secret com- 
pact with Charleses enemy, Louis XL, of France, whoee 
Minister he became, serring him nntil the King's death. 
Oomines died in 1509. From his Jremoimof historical 
erents from 1464 to 1488, we extract as follows :] 

Of all the princes that I ever had the 
honor to know, the wisest and most dexter- 
ous to extricate himself out of any danger 
or difficulty in time of adversity, was our 
master. King Louis XL He was the hum- 
blest in his conversation and habit, and the 
most painful and most indefatigable to win 
over any man to his side, that he thought 
capable of doing him either mischief^r good; 
though he was oflen refused, he would never 
give over a man that he once undertook, but 
still pressed and continued his insinuations, 
promising him largely, and presenting him 
with such sums and pensions as he knew 
would satisfy his ambition ; and for such as 
be had discarded in the time of peace and 
prosperity, he paid dear (when he had occa- 
sion for 'em) to recover them again; but 
when he had once reconciled them, he re- 
tained no pique to them for what had passed, 
but employed them freely for the future. 
He was naturally kind and indulgent to per- 
sons of indifferent condition, and morose to 
such as he thought had no need of him. 
Never prince was so conversable nor so in- 
quisitive as he, for his desire was to know 
everybody he could ; and, indeed, he knew 
all persons of any authority or worth in Eng- 
land, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, the territo- 
ries of the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, 
and in his own country ; and by those quali- 
ties he preserved the crown upon his head, 
which was in much danger by the enemies 
he had created to himself by his inadver- 
tency upon his accession to the crown. 
But above all, his great bounty and liberal- 
ity did him the greatest service. And yet, 
as he behaved himself wisely in time of dis- 
tress, so when he thought himself a little out 
of danger, though it were but by a truce, he 
would disoblige the servants and officers of 
his court by mean trifling ways, which were 
little to his advantage. . . . When he had 
done himself any prejudice by his talk, or 
was apprehensive he should do so, to make 
them amends whom he had injured, he would 



sav to the person whom he had disobliged, 
^* 1 am sensible, my tongue has done me a 
great deal of mischief, but, on the other 
hand, it has sometimes done me good ; how- 
ever, it is but reason I should make some 
reparation for the injury." And he never 
used those kind of apolo^es to any person, 
but he did something for the person to whom 
he made it, and it was always considerable. 

Some five or six months before his death 
he began to grow iealous of everybody, es- 

Secially of those who were most capable and 
eservmg of the administration of afikirs. 
He was afraid of his son, and caused him to 
be kept close, so that no man saw or dis- 
coursed with nim but by his special com- 
mand. At last he grew suspicious of his 
daughter, and his son-in-law, the Duke of 
Bourbon, and required an account of what 
persons came to speak with them at Plessis, 
and broke up a council which the Duke of 
Bourbon held there by his order. . . 

He was still attended by his physician, 
Doctor James Coctier, to whom in five 
months' time he had nven 54,000 crowns in 
ready money, besides the bishopric of Amiens 
for his nephew, and other great offices and 
estates to him and his friends ; yet this doc- 
tor used him so scurvily, one would not have 
given such unbecoming language to one's 
servants as he gave the King, who stood 
in such awe of him he durst not forbid him 
his presence. 'Tis true, he complained of 
his impudence aHerwards, but he durst not 
change him as he had done all the rest of 
his servants, because he had told him afler 
a most audacious manner one day, '' I know 
some time or other you will remove me from 
court, as you have done the rest ; but be sure 
(and he confirmed it with an oath) you 
shall not live eight days after it" With 
which expression he was so terrified, that 
ever after he did nothing but flatter and pre- 
sent him, which must needs be a great mor- 
tification to a prince who had been obeyed 
all along by so many brave men much above 
the doctor's auality. 

The King nad ordered several cruel pri- 
sons to be made, some of iron, some of 
wood, but covei^ed with iron plates both 
within and without, with terrible cages 
about eight foot wide and seven high. 1 he 
first contriver of them was the Bishop of 
Verdun, who was the first that hanselled 
them, being immediately put in one of them, 
where he continued fourteen years. Many 
bitter curses he has had since his invention, 
and some from me, having lain in one of 
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them eight months together, in the minority 
of our present King. . . 

As in his time this barbarous variety of 
prisons was invented, so before he died he 
nimself was in greater torment, and more 
terrible apprehension, than those whom he 
had imprisoned, which I look upon as a 
great mercy towards him, and part of his 
purgatory ; and I have mentioned it here 
to show that there is no person, of what 
station or dignity soever, out is punished 
some time or other, either publicly or pri- 
vately, especially if he has been the cause 
of other people's sufferings and misfortunes. 
The King, towards the latter end of his 
days, caused his castle of Plessis-les-Tours 
to be encompassed with great bars of iron, 
in the form of a grate, and at the four 
comers of the house four watch-towers of 
iron, strong, massy, and thick, to be built. 
The grates were without the wall, on the 
other side of the ditch, and went to the 
bottom. Several spikes of iron were fas-' 
tened into the wall, set as thick by one an- 
other as possible. He placed likewise ten 
bowmen m the ditches to shoot at any man 
that durst approach the castle till the 
opening of the gate. . . The gate was never 
opened, nor the drawbridge let down, be- 
fore eight in the morning, at which time the 
courtiers were let in ; and the captains 
ordered their guards to their several posts, 
with a main guard in the middle of the 
court, as in a town upon the frontiers that 
was closely besieged. Nor was any person 
admitted to enter but by the wicket, and 
those only by the King's order, unless it 
were the steward of his household, and such 
officers as were not admitted into the pre- 
sence. 

Is it possible then to keep a prince (with 
any regard to his quality) more strictly 
confined than he kept himself 7 The cages 
which were made tor other people were 
about eight foot square *, and he (though 
so great a monarch) had but a small square 
of me court of the castle to walk in, and 
seldom made use of that, but generally 
kept himself in the gallery, out of which he 
went into the chambers, and from thence to 
but not throuffh the court. Who 
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can deny but he was a sufferer, as well as 
his neighbors ? Considering his being lock- 
ed up, guarded, afraid of his own child- 
ren and relations, and changing every day 
those very servants whom he had brought 
up and advanced -, and though they owed 
all their preferment to him, yet he durst 



not trust any of them, but shut himself up 
in those strange chains and enclosures. . . 
I have not recorded these things purely 
to represent our master as a suspicious and 
mistrustful prince, but to show tnat, by the 
patience which he expressed in his suffer- 
ings (like those which he inflicted on other 
people) they may be looked upon, in my 
judgment, as a punishment which God in- 
flicted upon him in this world, in order to 
deal with him more mercifully in the next, 
as well in those things before mentioned as 
in the distempers of his body, which were 
great and painful, and much dreaded by 
him before they came upon him ; and, like- 
wise, that those princes who are his success- 
ors may learn by this example to be more 
tender and indulgent to their subjects, and 
less severe in their punishments than our 
master had been. I will not accuse him, 
or say I ever saw abetter prince, for, though 
he oppressed his subjects nimself, he would 
never see them injured by anybody else. 



PRE-EXISTENCE. 

[Paul Haxiltoit Hatub, bom at Gharlaaton, 8. OL, 
January 1, 1&31. Editor of the 8<mthem IMerarf Moff- 
ofiiM and other periodicals, and author of lOTexvl to1« 
UDM of poems. He died In 1886.] 

While sanntering through the crowded streeti 
Some half-remembered face I meet. 

Albeit upon no mortal shore 

That fibce, methlnks, has smiled befora. 

Lost in a gay and festal throng, 
I tremble at some tender song,— 

Set to an air whose golden ban 
I must hare heard in other stan. 

In sacred aisles I pause to share 
The blessings of a priestly prayer,— 



When the whole scene which greeti 
In some strange mode I recognixe 

As one whose every mystic part 
I feel preilgured in my heart 

At sunset, as I calmly stand, 
A stranger on an alien strand. 



fkmillar as my childhood^s h<MBa 
Seems the long stretch of ware and foam. 

One sails toward me o^er the bay, 
And what he comes to do or say 
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VENETIAN LOVE-MAKING AND MAERYING. 



I can foretell. A pr«flci«Dt lore 
Springs flrom K>iiie life outUred of yore. 



iwift, InetinctiTe, sUrtUng gU 

Of deep K>al-k]U>wledge I not  dr ii — t 

For aye ye Tagnely dawn and die, 
Bnt oft with lightning certainty 

neroe throagh the dark, obliTiooa train, 
To make old thonghta and memoiiai plain, — 

Thonghta which perchance moat traTttl back 
Acroa the wild, bewildering track 



Of ooantleaa «ona ; memoriea fhr, 
High-reaching aa yon pallid itar, 



Unknown, ecaroe aeea^ whoae fllekerlaf grM9 
fUnta on theoatmoit ringi of apace I 



VENETIAN LOVE-MAKING AND 
MARRYING.^ 

[WiLUAM Dbak Howsua, bom at ICartlnabnrg, Ohlo^ 
March 1, 1837. Learned the printer'i trade, and after- 
warda practiced Joumaliam. Waa U. 8. Oonanl at Yen- 
loe from 1861 "W, and dnring hia Italian reaidenca 
obtained the gronnd-woric and coloring of aoine of hia 
beat ftoriea. In 1871 he becama editor of the AOmUie 
MomlUt. Among hia worka are Amimo/ 2Wa J W e mtt , 
JlaUoa Jamrmgt, Vmtliam £^«, and A Jbngoitt Oom e k 
adm. We qnota from ** Yanetiaa Ufa."] 

With the nobilitj and the richest com- 
monen marriage is still greatlj a matter of 
contract and is arranged without much refer- 
ence to the principals, though it is nov 
scarcely probable in any case that they 
have not seen each other. But with all 
other classes, except the poorest, who can- 
not and do not exclude the ^ontn of either 
sex from each other, and with whom, con- 
sequently, romantic contrivance and sub- 
tenuge would be superfluous, love is made 
to-day in Venice as in the cava y emada 
comedies of the Spaniards, and the ousi- 
ness is carried on with all the cumbersome 
machinery of confidants, billets-doux, and 
stolen interviews. 

Let us take our nominal friends, Marco 
and Todaro, and attend them in their sol- 
emn promenade under the arcades of the 
Procuratie, or upon the Molo, whither they 
go every evening to taste the air and to 
look at the ladies, while the Austrians and 
the other foreigners listen to the military 

iPnbliflheri: Houghton, MliBln * Co., Boaton. 



music in the Piazza. They are both young, 
our friends; they have both glossy silk 
hats ; they have both light canes and an 
innocent swagger. Inconceivably mild are 
these youth, and in their talk indescribably 
small and commonplace. 

They look at the ladies, and suddenly 
Todaro feels the consuming ardors of love. 

Jbdaro (to Marco). Here, dear I Be- 
hold this beautiful blonde I Beautiful as an 
angel 1 But what loveliness I 

Marco, But where ? 

Todaro, It is enough. Let us go. I 
follow her. 

Such is the force of the passion in 
southern hearts. They follow that beauti- 
ful blonde, who, marching demurely in 
front of the gray-moustached papa and the 
fat mamma, after the fashion in Venice, 
is electrically conscious of pursuit. They 
follow her during the whole evening, and, 
at a distance, souly follow her home, where 
the burning Todaro photographs the num- 
ber of the house upon the sensitized tablets 
of his soul. 

Tbis is the first great step in love. He 
has seen his adored one, and he knows that 
he loves her with an inextinguishable ardor. 
The next advance is to be decided between 
himself and the faithful Marco, and is to be 
debated over many cups of black cofieci 
not to name glasses of sugar-and-water 
and the like exciting beverages. The 
friends may now find out the caffd which the 
Biondina frequents with her parents, and 
to which Todaro may go every evening and 
feast his eyes upon her loveliness, never 
making his reganl known by any word, till 
some night, when he has fullowea her home, 
he steals speech with her as he stands In 
the street under her balcony. — ^and looks 
sufficiently sheepish as people aetect him on 
their late return from the theatre.' Or, if 
the friends do not take this course in their 
courtship (for they are both engaged in the 
wooing), they decide that Todaro, after 
walking back and forth a sufficient number 
of times in the street where the Biondina 
lives,8hall write her a tender letter to demand 
if she be disposed to correspond his love. 
This billet must always be conveyed to her 
by her serving-maid, who must be bribed 
by Marco for the purpose. At every junc- 
ture Marco must be consulted and acquaint- 



*Tha love-making aoenes in Goldoni'i comedy of 
ilAviordo are photographically fidthfal to praaant 
wage in Yenloe. 
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ed with every step of progress ; and, no 
doubt, the Biondina has some lively Moret- 
ta for her friend, to whom she confides her 
part in the love affair in all its intricacy. 

It maj likewise happen that Todaro shall 
o to see the Biondina in charch, whither, 

ut for her presence, he would hardly go, 
and that there, though he may not have 
speech with her, he shall still fan the ardors 
of her curiosity and pity by persistent 
si^hs. It must be confessed that if the 
Biondina is not pleased with his looks, his 
devotion must assume the character of an 
intolerable bore to her; and that to see 
him everywhere at her heels — to behold 
him leaning against the pillar near which 
she kneels at church, the nead of his stick 
in his mouth, and his attitude carefully 
taken with a view to captivation — ^to be 
always in deadly fear lest she shall meet 
him in promenaae. or, turning round at the 
caffd, encounter his pleading gaze — that all 
this must drive the Biondina to a 
state bordering upon blasphemy and finger- 
nails. Ma, come si fa f (H vuol passienza / 
This is the sole course open to ingenuous 
youth in Venice, where confessed and una- 
shamed acquaintance between young peo- 
ple is extremely difficult ; and so this blind 
pursuit must go on, till the Biondina's in- 
clinations are at last laboriously ascertained. 

Suppose the Biondina consents to be 
loved? Then Todaro has just and proper 
inqoiries to make concerning her dower, 
ana if her fortune is as pleasing as herself, 
he has only to demand ner in marriage of 
her father, and after that to make her ac- 
quaintance. 

One day a Venetian friend of mine who 
spoke a little English, came to me with a 
joyous air and said : 

" I am in lofe." 

The recipient of repeated confidences of 
this kind from the same person, I listened 
with tempered effusion. 

^' It is a blonde again ?" 

^ Yes, yon have right : blonde again.'* 

" And pretty ?" 

'^ Oh, beautiful 1 1 lofe her — come si dice I 
— immensamentu*^ 

*• And where did you see her ? Where 
did you make her acquaintance ?*' 

'* I have not make the acquaintance. I 
see her pass with his fazer every night on 
Rialto Bridge. We did not spoke yet — 
only with the eyes. The lady is not of 
Venice. She has four thousand florins. It 
is not much — ^no. But 1 " 
Vol. Tin. 



Is not this love at first sight almost idyl- 
lic ? Is it not also a sublime prudence to 
know the lady's fortune better than herself, 
before herself? These passionate, head- 
long Italians look well to the main chance 
before they leap into matrimony, and you 
may be sure Todaro knows, in black and 
white, what the Biondina has to her for- 
tune before he weds her. After that may 
come the marriage, and the sonnet writ- 
ten by the next of friendship, and printed 
to hang up in all the shop-windows, cele- 
brating the auspicious event 



ON A BEAUTIFUL DAY. 

[John Stkrliro, born at Kjunes OMtle, Ide of JMm, 
July 20, 1806. Among his woika are AiUmr CkmbtgAf, 
a norel; The Onyx Ring; Btrc^ord^ a drama; Minor 
Poeim ; and Buay$ and Talm. Died at Yentnor, L W., 
September 18, 1844.] 

O onaeen Spirit I now a calm diyine 
Gomee forth from thee, njoicing earth and air I 

Treea, hilla, and houeee, all distinctly shine, 
And thj great ocean slnmben eTeiywhere. 

The mountain ridge against the pniple sky 
Stands clear and strong, with darkened rocks a»i^ 
dells, 

And cIoudlesB brig^tnem opens wide and high 
A home aSrial, where thy presence dwells. 

The chime <^ bells remote, the mnrmnring sea. 
The song of Urds in whispering eopseand wood. 

The distant Toice of children^ thooghtleai glee^ 
And maiden's song, are all one voice of good. 



Amid tiie leaves* green mass a sonny play 
Of flash and shadow stin like inward life ; 

The ship's white sail glides onward tu away, 
Unhannted by a dream of storm or strife. 



ON A PAINTING OP VENUS BY 

APELLES. 

As Yenos Ihnn her mother's bosom rose 

(Her beanty with the mnzmnring sea-foam glows), 

Apelles oan^t and fixed each heavenly charm ; 

No picture, bat the life, sincere and warm. 

See how those finger-tips her t r e s ses wring t 

See how those eyes a calm-like radiance iling i 

That qninoeofotmed breast reveals her in her prima^ 

Of love and soft desire the happy time. 

AthenA and Jove's consort both avow — 

"0 Jovel we own that we are vanquished now.** 

LioKiDAS <^ Tarentiui. 
198 
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DE. SCHLIEMANN'S COURTSHIP. 



MAN'S DESTINATION. 



[JoHAXH GoTrusB FicHTs wu bom in Upper Lnoik 
ttft^ Vmj 10, 1762. He ranks next to Kant among the 
great German philoeophen. Comparing him with 
Schelling and Hegel, F. H. Hedge obeerree : " Among 
the lUiutrione four whoae namee are moat intimately 
aasociated with the recent movement in German philo- 
■ophy, hie [I1chte*t] fonction ia that of a moralist ; a 
preacher of rlghteoneneai. As a diaracter, he ia in- 
oomparably the moet intereeting of them all; as a 
writer, inoomparably the moit able and impreMiTe.** 
Among hii moat important worka are The DmUmaHtm of 
jrim(L800); !%• amm-CUmr Rtport to tkt PMte $tp<m Ou 
TSm$ NakM^ of tho Laimt PhAMopAy (1801); and 2^ 
Wagtotk9 BUmed Ufo (1806).] 

When I contemplate the world as it is, 
independently of any inj unction , there man- 
ifests itself in my interior the wish, the 
longingi no! not a longing merelyi — the 
absolute demand for a better world. I cast 
a fflance at the relations of men to each 
other and to Nature, at the weakness of 
their powers, at the strength of their appe- 
tites and passions. It cnes to me irresisti- 
bly from my innermost soul : '^ Thus it can- 
not possibly be destined always to remain. 
It must, ! it must all become other and 
better I" 

I can in no wise imagine to myself the 

S resent condition of man as that which is 
esigned to endure. I cannot imagine it 
to be his whole and final destination. If 
so, then would everything be dream and 
delusion, and it would not be worth the 
trouble to have lived and to have taken 
part in this ever-recurring, unproductive 
and unmeaning game. Only so far as I 
can regard this condition as the means of 
something better, as a point of transition to 
a higher and more perfect, does it acquire 
any value for me. X^ot on its own account, 
but on account of something better for 
which it prepares the way, can I bear it, 
honor it, and Joyfully fulfil my part in it 
My mind can fina no place, nor rest a mo- 
ment, in the present; it is irresistibly^ re- 
pelled by it. My whole life streams irre- 
pressibly on toward the future and better. 

Am I only to eat and to drink that I may 
hunger and thirst again, and again eat and 
drink, unHl the grave, yawning beneath my 
feet, swallows me up, and I myself spring 
up as food from tiie ground ? Am I to be- 
get beings like myself, that they also may 
eat and drink and die, and leave behind 
them beinffs like themselves, who shall do 
the same wat I have done ? To what pur- 



pose this circle which perpetually returns 
into itself-, this game forever re-commen- 
cing, after the same manner, in which 
everything is born but to perish, and per- 
ishes but to be bom again as it was ? This 
monster which forever devours itself that 
it may produce itself again, and whicn pro- 
duces itself that it may again devour itself? 
Never can this be the destination of my 
being and of all being. There must be 
something which exists because it has been 
brought K>rth, and which now remains and 
can never be brought forth again, after it 
has been brought forth oncet And this, 
that is permanent, must beget itself amid 
the mutations of the perishinff, and con- 
tinue amid those mutations, and be borne 
along unhurt upon the waves of time. 



DR. SCHLIBMANITS COURTSHIP. 

[HuNUCH SoHUBKANV, the Celebrated archaologiflt 
and explorer (bom at KalUumti Mecklenbung-Schw** 
rin, in 1828, died in 1890), thw briefly nooonta the 
dnmmatanoea of hia marriage :] 

It is now twelve years since I met her 

Shis wife] in the house of her parents in 
Lthens. It was on a Saturday. In the 
course of the conversation, I made an as- 
tonishing discovery. The young eighteen- 
year-old ffirl, as the talk turned upon the 
lUad, recited for me a long piece from that 
work with literal accuracy. We were soon 
absorbed in the subject^ and on the same 
day I was able to tell her: ''Next Thurs- 
day will be our wedding day." And Thurs- 
day was our wedding day, for important 
business called me at once to Paris. We 
made our wedding journey thither. Then 
came the time for learning. I recited Ho- 
mer to her, and she repeated it after me. 
During our married life, we have not had a 
single fiilling out — not even over Agamem- 
non and his sister. The only dispute we 
ever had was when we had different ideas 
about the rendering of a passage in Homer. 



HOSPITALITY. 

Treedom in drinking atwaya is flie beat: 
Vbroe ia an inmalt to both wine and gnest. 
Some oa the ground their wine will dyly poor; 
Some wider gronnd may aink to LeUie*a ahorew 
^^^7t 7« Mtit the aaeda of natoial Joy 
A BM)daat maaaore Haply will npply- 
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THE CLOSING YEAR. 

[Obobqb DxMiaoR PRximcs, bom at Pre0toii,OoniL, 
Deo. 18, 1802. From 1830 till his death he edited the 
LonrinOU Jowmal ( dally newspaper.) He wrote a Ufe 
«(f Htmy day, and his wittloisms have been gathered 
in a Tolvme entitled iVmCioiaiia. He was the author 
of many fbgitlTe poems, some of which are of superior 
SKcellenoe. Died in 187a] 

T is midnigfat*s holj hoar,— and sUence now 

Is brooding like a gentle qilrlt o*er 

The still and palseless world.~Hark 1 on the winds 

Hie bell^ deep tones are swelling, — *t is the knell 

Of the departed year. No fbneral train 

Is sweeping past ; yet, on the stream and wood, 

With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest 

Like a pale, spotlea shroud ; the air is stirred 

Ai by a moamer's sigh i and on yon Uoad 

That floats so still and placidly through heaTen, 

The qkirits of the seasons seem to stand,— 

Touag Spring, bright SummMr, Aatnmn*s solemn foim. 

And Winter with its aged locks,— and breathe^ 

In moumftil cadences that come abroad 

Like the Ikr wind-harp^s wild and tonchinc vail, 

A melancholy dirge o*er ttie dead year, 

Qone from tha earth foroTer. 

T is a time 
Wot memory and for tears. Within the deep^ 
BtiU chambers of the heart, a specter dim. 
Whose tones are like the wiaard*s Toice of Tim* 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points Its cold 
And solemn finger to the beantiftil 
And holy visions that haTo passed away. 
And left no shadow of their loTeliness 
On the dead waste of lilie. That specter lifls 
The ooffln-lid of Hope and Joy and Loto, 
And bending monmAiUy aboTe the pale, 
Sweet forms that slumber thore, scatters dead flowsni 
0*er what has passed to nothingness. 

The year 
Has gone, and with it, many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 
Its shadow in each heart In its swift course 
It waTed its scepter o*w the beautiAil, 
And they are not It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man, and the haughty form 
Is fUlen, and the flashing eye is dim. 
It trod the hall of rorelry, where thronged 
The bright and Joyous, and the tearAtl wail 
Of stricken ones is heard where erst flie song 
And I'eckless shout reaounded. 



It 



o*er 



The battle-plain where sword and spear and shield 
Hashed in the light of midday, and the strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass, 
Qrsan ttum the soil of carnage, waves above 
1b(S amahed and moldering skeleton. It 



And fbded like a wreath of mist at eve; 
Tet ere it melted in the viewless air 
It heralded Its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams 

Bemorseless Time I 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe I— what pewer 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity 7 On, still on. 
He presses, and forever. The proud bird. 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through h«aven*s unlkthomable depths, or brave 
The tary of the northern hurricane. 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder's home. 
Furls his broad wings at nightfall, and sinks dowB 
To rest upon his mountain crag,— but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness. 
And nlgbt*s deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushing pinions. 

Bevolntions swesf[^ 
O'er earth, like troubled vialous o*er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow; cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water; fiery isles 
Spring blaUng from the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterloos caverns ; mountains rear 
To heaven their bald and blackened oUfls. and ba% 
Thdr tall heads to the plain ; new empires riai^ 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche. 
Startling the nations ; and the very stars^ 
Ton bright and burning blaaonry ct God, 
Glitter awhile in their eternal depths. 
And, Uke the Pleiads, loveliest of their txain. 
Shoot fh>m their glorious spheres, and pam aw«^ 
To darkle in the trackless void,— yet Time, 
Time the tomb-buUder, holds his fierce career, 
Darii, stem, all-pitilesB, and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path 
To sit and muse, like other oonquems 
Upon the feaifril ruin he has wrought 



ON A DECLAMATORY PLEADER, 

A litUe pig, an ox, a goat (my only one), I lost. 
And Menedes, to plead my caose, I fee*d at some snal 
cost 

I only wanted back my beasts, which seemed my simpla 

due; 
Then, Menedes, what had I with Othiyades to dof 
I never thooght in this aflhir to charge with any theft 
The men who, at Thennopyln, their Uvea and bodies 

left. 
My suit is with Kutychldes; and if I get decree, 
Leonldas and Xerxes both are welcome to go free. 
Plead my true case: lest I c^r out (I can*t my Ibelin^i 

smother), 
'*The little pig one story talk, and Menedes another.** 

Lvaum. 
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THE ISLAND. 



PRINASSUS TAKEN BY STRATA- 

GEM. 

[PoLTBiui, the OrMk hiftorlaa, was bom «t Megalo- 
polis, Arcadia, aboat 904 b. a, and died about 122 b. a 
To his history of Bome, we are indebted for much of 
oar knowledge of ancient history between the yean 
S82 and 146 B. 0.] 

After some attacksi which the Btrenffth 
of the little city rendered fraitless, Philip 
desisted from the attempt, and, leading his 
army through the country, destroyed the 
citadels, and plundered the villages that 
were near. He then went and encamped 
before Prinassus ; and having, in a short 
time, finished his blinds, and completed the 
other preparations thaC were necessary for 
a siege, he began to undermine the walls of 
the city. But, when he found that the rock- 
iness of the soil rendered this work alto- 
gether impracticable, he had recourse to the 
following stratagem : He ordered the sol- 
diers to make a great noise underground in 
the day-time, as if they were employed in 
digging the mines, and, in the night, to 
bring earth from distant parts, and to lay 
it along the mouths of the pits that were 
opened, that the besieged, on seeing a large 
quantity of earth, might be struck with ap- 
prehensions of their danger. At first, how- 
ever, the inhabitants displayed a great show 
of bravery, and seemed aetermined to main- 
tain themselves in the post. But, when 
Philip informed them by a message, that 
the wall was undermined to the length of 
four hundred feet, and that he left it to their 
choice whether they would now retire with 
safety, or, remaining till he should set fire 
to the props, be then all destroyed amidst 
the ruins of the place, they gave an entire 
credit to his account, and delivered up the 
city. 



A TERSE SPEECH. 

[8im Nathahibl Wiluam Wbazall, bom at Brletol, 
Sngland, April 8, 1761. As diplomat and member of 
Parliament he formed a wide acquaintance with peo- 
ple of note, and he has preeenred his knowledge of his- 
toric characters and affairs in Hi$lorieal Memoir* of my 
Own IVme, and several kindred works. He died No- 
vember 7, IKM. The following is a passage from his 
aooount of the prosecution of Sir El^ah Impey :] 

. Two individuals distinguished themselves 
on that evening ; one by the eloquent and 



vehement nature of his speech, the other 
by its Spartan force and brevity. The form- 
er, Col. Fullarton, inveighed in animated 
terms against Impey, as a criminal of the 
most atrocious description; whose ermine 
was steeped in human blood, who trampled 
on all laws to gratify his insatiate love of 
mone^, who amassed an immense fortune 
by bribes and contracts, and who had con- 
verted the court itself into an "officena 
scelerum et malarum.'* Nor did he fail to 
verify many of these allegations by more 
than declamation. On the cruelty and in- 
justice of subjecting a Hindoo to the opera- 
tion of English laws, which never could be 
construed to extend over that country, Ful- 
larton observed, " If it were legal to hang 
Nundcomar on the statute passed in 1728 
against forgery, it would be equally conso- 
nant to iustice to hang the Nabob of Ben- 
gal, or the great Mogul and all his court, 
on the statute of James the First against 
bigamy." 

Sir James Johnstone, who always brought 
Robert Bruce before my eyes, but who con- 
cealed under a rough form, and unpolished 
manners, great integrity, directed by strong 
sense, exclaimed, after listening more than 
two hours to Fullarton's severe Philippic : 
^' Every argument confirms my opinion that 
the question ought to be supported. We 
have beheaded a king ; we have hanged a 
peer; we have shot an admiral; we are 
now trying a governor-general ; and I can 
see no reason why we should not put on hia 
trial a judge and chief justice." 



THE ISLAND. 

[BiORABU HsNKT Dana, bom at Gambridge, 
NoTember 16, 1787 ; died Febraary 2. 1879L AHer Us 
graduation from Harrard College he studied law and 
was admitted to the bar. He was for a time one of the 
editors of the North Amtrioan Beeitw. In 1827 appeared 
his poem Tk$ Bmeeame«r, which Prof. Wilson, in Black- 
wood*s Magaaine, pronounced ** by far the most power> 
tal and original of American poetical oompoaitiuoa." 
The following rerses are from that work :] 

The island lies nine leagues awaj. 

Along its solitary shore, 
Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 
No sound but ocean's roar, 
SaTs where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her home. 
Her shrill cry coming through tlie sparkling fn 
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Bat whan the light winds lie at rat, 

And on the glM^, heaving m 
The black dnck, with her glomj breast, 

BitB swinging silently. 
How beaatiAil I no ripples break the rsach. 
And sUrery waves go noiseless up the beach. 

And Inland rests the green, warm dell ; 

The brook comes tinkling down its side ; 
Irom out the trees the Sabbath bell 

Bings cheerAil, flo' and wide, 
Mingling its sounds with bleatlngs of the Hocks, 
That feed about the vale among the rocks. 



Nor holy bell, nor pastoral Meat, 
In fonner days within the vale ; 

Flai^iMd in the bay the pirate's sheet ; 
Ourses wwe on the gale ; 

Bioh goods lay on the sand, and murdersd 

Pliate and wrecker kept their revels then. 



But csUn, low voices, words ot grace, 

Now slowly fidl upon the ear; 
A quiet look Is in each ftce, 

Subdued and holy fear: 
Bach motion *s gentle ; all is kindly done ; 
dome, listen how tnm crime this isle was won. 



THE DEATH OF GARFIELD. 



I OiLUim Blaikb, an American statesman and 
I bom in Washington Go., Pa^ Jan. 31, 1830. 
H» removed in early life to Maine, and represented 
that State for many years in Oongress, as Bepresenta* 
tive and as Senator. He was Secretary of State under 
President Garfield. The following extract is from his 
memorial ocation on the death of Qarfield, delivered in 
the haUs of Oongress Februaij 96, 1882 :] 

On the morning of Satardaj, July sec- 
ond [1881 ]y ihe President was a contented 
and nappy man — not in an ordinary degree, 
but joymlly, almost boyishly happy. On 
his way to the railroad station, to wnich he 
droYC slowly, in conscious enjoyment of the 
beautiful morning, with an unwonted sense 
of leisure and a keen anticipation of pleas- 
ure, his talk was all in the grateful and 
gratulatory vein. He felt that after four 
months of trial his administration was 
stronff in its grasp of affairs, strong in pop- 
ular mvor, and destined to grow stronger ; 
that grave diflBculties confronting him at 
his inauguration had been safely passed ; 
that trouble lay behind him and not before 
him; that he was soon to meet the wife 
whom he loved, now recovering from an ill- 
ness which had but lately disquieted and at 



times almost unnerved him ; that he was 
going to his alma mater to renew the most 
cherished associations of his younr man- 
hood, and to exchange greetings with those 
whose deepening interest had followed every 
step of his upward progress, from the day 
he entered upon his college course until he 
had attainea the loftiest elevation in the 
gift of his countrymen. 

Surely, if happiness can ever come firom 
the honors or triumphs of this world, on 
that quiet July morning James A. Garneld 
may well hav^ been a happy man. No 
foreboding of evil haunted him : no slight- 
est premonition of danger clouded his 
sky. His terrible fate was upon him in an 
instant One moment he stood erect, strong, 
confident in the years stretching peaceful^ 
out before him. The next he lay wounded, 
bleeding, helpless, doomed to weary weeks 
of torture, to silence and the grave. 

Great in life, he was surpassingly great 
in death. For no cause, in the very frenzy 
of wantonness and wickedness, by the red 
hand of murder, he was thrust from the 
full tide of this world's interest, from its 
hopes, its aspirations, its victories, into 
the visible presence or death — and he did 
not quail. Not alone for the one short mo- 
ment in which, stunned and dazed, he could 
give up life, hardly aware of its relinquish- 
ment, out tnrough days of deadly languor, 
through weeks of agony, that was not less 
agony because silently borne, with clear 
sight and calm courage he looked into his 
open grave. What blight and ruin met his 
anguished eyes whose lips may tell — what 
brilliant, broken plans, what baffled, high 
ambitions, what sundering of strong, 
warm, manhood's friendships, what bitter 
rending of sweet household ties I Behind 
him a proud, expectant nation, a great host 
of sustaining friends, a cherished and hap- 
py mother, wearing the full, rich honors of 
ner early toil and tears; the wife of his 
youth, whose whole life lay in his ; the lit- 
tle boy not yet emerged from childhood's 
day of frolic ; the fair, young daughter ; the 
sturdy sons just springing into closest com- 

Sanionship, claiming every day and every 
ay rewarding a father's love and care ; and 
in his heart the eager, rejoicing power to 
meet all demands. Before him, desolation 
and great darkness ! And his soul was not 
shaken. His countrymen were thrilled with 
instant, profound and universal sympathy. 
Masterful in his mortal weakness, he be- 
came the centre of a nation's love, en- 
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MARRYING FOR THE SAKE OF A DOG. 



shrined in the prayers of a world. Bat all 
the love and all the sympathy could not 
share with him his suffering. He trod the 
wine-press alone. With unfaltering front 
he faced death. With nnfailinff tenderness 
he took leave of life. Above the demoniac 
hiss of the assassin's bullet he heard the 
voice of God. With simple resignation, he 
bowed to the Divine decree. 

As the end drew near, his early craving 
for the sea returned. The stately mansion 
of power had been to him the wearisome 
hospital of pain, and he beg^^ to be taken 
from its pnson walls, from its oppressive, 
stifling air, from its homelessness and its 
hopelessness. Gentlv, silently, the love of 
a great people bore toe pale sufferer to the 
loDged-ror healine of the sea, to live or to 
die, as God shou^ will, within sight of its 
heaving billows, within sound of its mani- 
fold voices. With wan, fevered face ten- 
derly lifted to the cooling breeze, he looked 
out wistfully upon the ocean's changing 
wonders ; on iti far sails, whitening in the 
morning light; on its restless waves, roll- 
ing shoreward to break and die beneath the 
noonday sun ; on the red clouds of evening, 
arching low to the horizon ; on the serene 
and shininff pathway of the stars. Let us 
think that nis dying eyes read a mystic 
meaning which only the rapt and parting 
soul may know. Let us believe that in the 
silence of the receding world he heard the 
great waves breaking on a further shore, 
and felt, already upon his wasted brow the 
breath of the eternal morning. 



BEFORE AND AFTER THE BAIN.^ 

Wi knew it woald ndn, for «11 th* nonif 

A qriilt on ddiid«r roptf at mlit 
Wm lowttrinc its gold«n Inicketi dowa 

Into the inpory amethyst 

Of manhas and awampa and diantal ftna^— 
flooopiog the dew that Uy in the flowen, 

Dipping the Jewels out of the aea^ 
To sprinkle them oTer the land in showen. 

We knew it wonld rain, for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaTea, the amW grain 

Shrank in the wind,— and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremolons skeins of rain I 



And on ttie chnreh^s iUaaj Taae 
The andent Groas is bathed in blood. 

From out the dripping iry-leftTea, 
Antiquely oanren, gray and his^ 
A dormer, fadng westward, looka 
Upon the Tillage like an eye : 

And now it glimmers in the sun, 
A sqnaie of gold, a disk, a qiedc : 
And in the belfty sits a doTe 
With purple ripplee on her neck. 

Thomas Baiuct Albmcti, U 



The rain has oeased, and in my toon 
The Bonahine poors an aixy flood ; 

iPnbUshers: Hooghton, MiiBin * Co., Boston. 



MARR7ING FOR THE SAKE 
OF A DOG. 

[JosBPB XATxn BoMiFAOK SAXNTim was bom in 
Paris in 1796 ; died in 1865. He pnblished dnmM, 
poems, romances, a collection of stories entitled Jbw»- 
tham tk$ FWonory (1R27), and a Hidoqf of tht Wan im 
Balf. His story of PioeMa has passed thnmgfa msnj 
editions and been translated into ssTeral langnagas.] 

My friend Gabassol used to say that a &m- 
i\j, to be quite complete, should consist of a 
father ana mother, a son and daughter, and 
a dog. There was a time indeed when he 
never would have said it, but that was when 
he was a bachelor ; for he was the crustiest 
bachelor that I ever knew. He lived br 
himself in the country, where he smoked 
his pipe and read his books, and took care 
of his garden, or walked over the fields with 
his doff. Yes, he had a dog. a perfect one, 
named Medor^ and in those aays he thought 
a perfect family consisted of a man and liiB 
do^. Medor had belonged to a widow lady 
living at St, Oermain en Lc^t^ who thought 
the world of him, but was in constant rear 
lest he should be shot ; for Medor was a 
boni hunter, and the forest park at St Ger- 
main was an inviting field for four-footed 
as well as two-footed hunters. The keepers 
of the Park declared they would shoot Me- 
dor if they caught him there again ; so his 
mistress lieggea me to save his life by find- 
ing for him a new master. I thought at once 
of Gabassol, and I could not have found a 
better master. He and Medor became at 
once fast friends, and understood each other 
perfectly. They were made for one another, 
and were always together. 

But one day, when Medor*! nose was in 
his palate, and he seemed to be thinking of 
nothing but his dinner, he suddenly raised 
his head, and trembling from head to foot, 
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be^an to howl and whine in the most piteous 
and nnaccoantable manner. The door-bell 
rang : Medor sprang forward, and when Ga- 
bassol joined him, ne found him rolling in 
an ecstasy of joj at the feet of a stranger, 
and leaping up and down as if beside him- 
self It was, as you haye guessed, his old 
mistress, who haa moyed from St. Germain 
to liye in Paris, and had taken this journey 
for the sake of seeing her old friend Medor. 
She cried at the welcome her dog had given 
her. She had come, she said, to ask him 
back again, for now that she lived in Paris, 
there was no longer any danger of his life 
from the foresters. Would not Monsieur 
Gabassol permit her to have Medor again ? 
She woula gladly pay whatever he chose to 
ask for Medor's board during the three years 
he had been absent from her, and a round 
sum besides. 

Gabassol looked at her in a furious man- 
ner I Give up his dog? never I "I will 
not sell my friend at any price," he cried, 
and gave a rude shrug oi his shoulders, 
which said as plainly as words, ^' Go about 
your business, madame." The lady bitterly 
reproached him, and grew very angry, not 
because he had treated her so rudely, which 
was reason enough, — she did not mind that, 
—but because he was likely to make Medor 
die of grief, by refusing to give him up to 
her. 

^ See ! " she cried, ^ he has never ceased 
to regret me. He still loves me and no one 
else.'^ 

These last words enraged Gabassol ; they 
aroused his pride, and determined to show 
her that Meaor loved him best, he said, — 
'^ Gome 1 I have a plan which will soon show 
you whether Medor loves you more than me. 
We will go together to yonder hill. There 
we will separate. Ton shall go down the 
southern path, and I will take the northern, 
that comes back to my house. Medor shall 
belong to whichever of us he chooses to 
follow." 

'' Very well," said she, '' I am agreed ; " 
for she was confident that the doe would 
follow her. Medor did not auite understand 
the agreement, but he saw tnat the two peo- 
ple whom he loved best had shaken hands 
and stopped quarreling, and were now talk- 
ing politely together. He was fuU of de- 
light, gamboling about them, and petted by 
both. Gabassol, though a crusty bachelor, 
was, after all, a pleasant companion when 
he chose ; and now, feeling some pity for 
the lady, who must be disappointed, he be- 



gan to make himself quite agreeable, for 
she was his and Medor's guest, ailer all ; 
and the mdow lady, sorry for the loss 
which she was to cause him, and feeling 
happy at recovering Medor, was in hi^h spir- 
its, and made herself quite entertaining. 

When the time came for her to go, the 
three walked slowly together to the top of 
the hill, — ^the two I mean, — ^for Medor was 
frisking about them in ffreat glee. At the 
top they separated, and Gabassol went at 
once down the northern slope, while the 
lady went down the southern, and Medor 
bounded after her. But in a moment he 
perceived that his master was not with 
them; he ran back to him; then he saw 
his mistress was not following, but was 
keeping on in her path ; he ran back to her ; 
then to Gabassol, who was still keeping on 
in his path ; then to his mistress ; then to Ga- 
bassol, then to his mistress ; then, — and so 
up and down, backward and forward, the 
road becoming longer and steeper each 
time. He could not make up nis mind 
which to leave ; he could not understand it 
at all : he went first to one, then to the oth- 
.er, ten times, and then ten times more, 
while they, without turning about or saying 
a word, kept straight on in their separate 
paths. At last, poor Medor, out of breath, 
the sweat pourinf^ from him, his tongue 
hanging out of his mouth, fell down com- 

Eletely exhausted, on the very top of the 
HI where they had separated ; and there, 
turning his head first to the right and then 
to the left, he tried to follow, with his eyes 
at least, the two beings to each of whom he 
had given half his heart. 

Gabassol, meanwhile, saw how the poor 
dog fared, for each time he returned to him 
he was panting harder. He was seized 
with pity for him ; he resolved to give back 
Medor to the lady, else he saw that Medor 
would surely die. He turned np the hill 
and came to the top. 

At the same moment the lady came np 
the hill from the other side ; she, too, out 
of pity for Medor, had resolved to sacrifice 
her own feelings and suffer Gabassol to keep 
the beloved dog. They met at the top over 
the poor fellow, who was now wagging his 
tail m a fbeble manner, to express hu de- 
Hght 

But how could they make the poor ani- 
mal submit to a new separation ? if he were 
to go with either alone, it would break his 
heart 

Gabassol reflected. He saw only one 
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way of getting out of the difficulty and that 
way, to marry the lady. Wonld she have 
him ? Yes, for Msdor'a sake. And so they 
married to please the dog ; and Gabassol 
came to say, as I told you at first, that a 
perfect family consists of a father and 
mother, son and daughter, and a dog. 



THE VOW. 

[MiLiAOBB, th« OiMk «pigTMnm«tM and phltoio- 
pher, lived In the flnt oentiuy b. c The following 
poem WM tnnelated hy J. H. MerlTale.] 

In hoi J nl|^t we mede the tow ; 

And the «me Ump which long before 
Bed Men oar euiy pe«ion grow 

Wei wttneei to the faith we ewon. 



Did I not eweer to lore her erer ; 

And hftTe I ever dared to roTe ? 
Did ihe not own a rlral never 

Shoold ehake her (kith, or eteal her lorat 

Tet nowebe aaye thoee words were air, 
Thoee towi were written all in water, 

And by the lamp that mw her ewcar 
Bae yielded to the flnt that iooght hv. 



PREHISTORIC TIDES. 

[Thomai Bell, r. m. s., r. l. ■., a well-known writer 
on seientiflo lat^eote. Born at Poole, Dorwt, England, 
in 17V2. He publiahed, in 1878, a treatiee on 2%e Amt- 
omy and DitMrn of th* JMK, together with nnmerooe 
papen read before the Qeological and Zoological Sode- 
tiee.] 

At present the moon is two hundred 
and forty thousand miles away, but there 
was a time when the moon was only one- 
sixth part of this distance— or, say forty 
thousand miles — away. That time must 
have corresponded to some geological 
epoch. It may have been earlier than the 
time when Eozoon lived. It is more likely 
to have been later. I want to point out 
that when the ^oon was only forty thous- 
and miles away, we had in it a geological 
engine of transcendent power. If the pres- 
ent tides be three feeL and if the early 
tides be two hundred and sixteen times their 
present amount, then it is plain that the 
ancient tides must have been six hundred 
and forty-eight feet. 



There can be no doubt that in ancient 
times there were tides of this amount, and 
even tides very much larger, must have 
occurred. I ask the geologists to take 
account of these facts, and to consider the 
effect — a tidal rise and faU of six hundred 
and forty-eight feet twice every day. 
Dwell for one moment on the sublime spec- 
tacle of a tide six hundred and forty-eight 
feet high, and see what an agent it would 
be for the performance of geological work I 
We are now standing, I suppose, some five 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
The sea is a good many miles from Bir- 
mingham ; yet, if the nse and fall at the 
coast were six hundred and forty-eight feet, 
Birmingham might be as great a seaport 
as LiverpooL Three-quarters tide would 
bring the sea into the streets of Birming- 
ham. At high tide there would be about 
one hundred and fifty feet of blue water 
over our heads. Every house would be 
covered, and the tops of a few chimneys 
would alone indicate the site of the town. 

In a few hours more the whole of this 
vast flood would have retreated. Not only 
would it leave England hiffh and dry, but 

Srobably the Straits of Dover would be 
rained, and perhaps Ireland would, in a 
literal sense, become a member of the 
United Kingdom. A few hours pass, and 
the whole of England is again inundated^ 
but only again to be abandoned. These 
mightv tides are the gifts which astrono^ 
mers have now made to the working ma* 
chinery of the geologist. They constitute 
an engine of terrific power to aid in the 
great work of geology. What would the 
puny efforts of water in other ways accom- 
plish when compared with these majestic 
tides and the great currents they proauce ? 
In the great primeval tides will probably 
be found the explanation of what nas been 
long a reproach to geology. The early 
paleozoic rocks form a stupendous mass 
of ocean-made beds, which, according to 
Professor Williamson, are twenty miles 
thick up to the top of the silurian beds. 
It has long been a difficulty to conceive 
how such a gigantic quantity of material 
could have been ground up and deposited 
at the bottom of the sea. The geologists 
said, ** The rivers and other agents of the 
present day will do it if you give them time 
enough." But, unfortunately, the mathe- 
maticians and the natural philosophers 
would not ffive them time enough, and 
they ordered the geologists to " hurry np 
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their phenomena." The mathematicians 
had other reasons for believing that the 
earth could not have been so old as the ge- 
ologists demanded. Now, howeyer, the 
mathematicians have discovered the new 
and stupendous tidal grinding engine. 
With this powerful aid the geologists can 
get through their work in a reasonable pe- 
riod of time, and the geologists and the 
mathematicians may be reconciled. 



THE«PBAISE OF FOLLY." 

[DmuBEnm IBftAnnjs, the oelebntad Dutch aeholar, 
WM horn at Botterdain, October 28, 1465. He early 
dMingalehed himself as a daeiical acholar, and for a 
time waa profeoBor of Greek at Oambiidge UnlTerrity, 
England. Hta Immenae erudition and liyely wit gave 
him great Inflnenoe aa a writer. He ia regarded as 
the leading man of letters of his age. His IVcrfse nf 
Jbaiy, a Inroad satire, had a great drcnlation, as had 
also his OdOoqpiim. He produced the first edition of the 
Greek Testament erer printed, and also a corrected La- 
tin Teraion. He died July 12, 1536. The "PnUae of 
FoUy " is introduced by a dedicatory epistle to Sir 
niomaa More, from which we quote.] 

But those who are offended at the light- 
ness and pedantry of this subject, I would 
have them consider that I do not set my- 
self for the first example of this kind, but 
that the same has been oft done bj many 
considerable authors. For thus several 
ages since, Homer wrote of no more 
weighty a subject than of a war between the 
frogs and mice : Virsil of a gnat and a pud- 
ding-cake ; and Ovid of a nut. Polycrites 
commended the cruelty of Busiris; and 
Isocrates, that corrects him for tiiis, did as 
much for the injustice of Glaucus. Favori- 
nus extolled Thersites, and wrote in praise 
of a quartane ague. Synesius pleaded in 
behalf of baldness ; and Lucian defended a 
sipping fly. Seneca drollingly related the 
deifying of Claudius ; Plutarch the dialogue 
betwixt Gryllus and Ulysses ; Lucian and 
Apuleius the story of an ass ; and some- 
body else records the last will of a hog, of 
which St Hierom makes mention. So that 
if they please, let themselves think the 
worst of me, and fancy to themselves that 
I was, all this while, a playing at push-pin, 
or riding astride on a hobby-horse. For 
bow unjust is it, if when we allow different 
recreations to each particular course of life. 



we afford no diversion to studies ; especial^ 
ly when trifles may be a whet to more seri- 
ous thoughts, and comical matters may be 
so treated of, as that a reader of ordinary 
sense may possibly thence reap more ad- 
vantage than from some more big and state- 
ly argument . . As to what relates to 
myself, I must be forced to submit to the 
judgment of others, yet, except I am too par- 
tial to be judge in my own case, I am apt 
to believe I have praised Folly in such a 
manner as not to have deserved the name 
of fool for my pains. 



pTrom the discouise in ** Praise of Volly 
the following :] 



we eztraet 



It is one farther very commendable pro- 
perty of fools, that they always speak the 
truth, than which there is nothing more 
noble and heroical. For so, though Plato 
relates it as a sentence of Alcibiades, that 
in the sea of 4runkennes8 truth swims up- 
permost, and so wine is the only teller of 
truth, yet this character may more justly 
be assumed by me, as I can make good 
from the authority of Euripides, who lays 
down this as an axiom, *' Children and fools 
always speak the truth." Whatever the fool 
has in his heart, he betrays in his face ; or 
what is more notifying, discovers it by his 
words : while the wise man, as fiunpides 
observes, carries a double tongue ; the one 
to speak what may be said, the other what 
ought to be ; the one what truth, the other 
what time requires : whereby he can in a 
trice so alter his jud^ent, as to prove that 
to be now white, which he had just swore 
to be black ; like the satyr at his porridge, 
blowing hot and cold at the same bream ; 
in his hps professing one thing, when in his 
heart he means another. 

Furthermore, princes in their greatest 
splendor seem upon this account unhappy, 
in that they miss the advantage of being 
told the truth, and are shammed off by a 
parcel of insinuating courtiers, that acquit 
themselves as flatterers more than as friends. 
But some will perchance object that princes 
do not love to near the truth, and therefore 
wise men must be very cautious how 
they behave themselves before them, lest 
they should take too great a liber^ in 
speaking what is true, rather than wliat is 
acceptable. This must be confessed, truth 
indeed is seldom palatable to the ears of 
kings, yet fools have so great a privilege 
as to have free leave, not only to speak bare 
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troths bat the moBt bitter ones too : so as 
the same reproof which, had it come from 
the mouth of a wise man would have cost 
him his head, being blurted out by a fool, 
is not only pardoned, but well taken, and 
rewarded. For truth has natnraUy a mix- 
ture of pleasure, if it carry with it nothing 
of offence to the person whom it is applied 
to: and the happy knack of ordering it so, 
is bestowed only on fools. • . • 



HOME, SWEET HOME. 

[Jom HowABD Pattik, editor, po«t, and actor, wm 
born in New York, June 9, 1798. Tlio lkmill«r lines 
given below were written for Ub opem OIoH; or Ikt 
MaU qfMHtm, Among his beet drunM are V k- gm t m 
tadOkarlmtk^aeetrnd, Died at Tonit, AprU 10, 18S2.] 



Mid pleamres and palaoee tboogh we may roam, 
Be it ever eo hnmble tliere*! no plaoe like borne I 
A chann ftom the tklee oeeme to bayow na tbera, 
Whiob, seek throngb the world, ia ne'er met with 
eleewbere. 

Homel homel sweat, sweat home I 

There's no place like home I 

An exile from home, splendor daasles In vain ; 
0, give me mj lowly thatched oottage again I 
The birds singing gaylj that came at my call :~ 
CMre me them, and the peace of mind dearer than 
alll 

Home t home I sweet, sweet home I 

There's no place like hoase I 



MOUNTAINS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 

* [Louis Johit BvDOLm Aoamii was bom in Metier, 
Switaerland, May 28th, 1807. His first pnbUcation was 
a Latin deecription of Ibmll flahea, published in 1829- 
81, and in 1832 he was appointed professor of natural 
history at NenehltoL Soon after, ha bronght out. in 
Paris, his grsat work, Xmmmhm cm tbmU Jltikat, which 
estsbllahed his rqmtatlon. His next pnbUoations, two 
treatises on gladan^ appeared reqiectlTely in 1840 and 
1847. In 1846 he chose the United StatM for a pennaaent 
residenca, and in 1848 became professor of io(rfogy and 
geology at Harrard. He made nooMroas ezpkxrations 
m Tarions parts of this continent, in the Amaaon, and 
In the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, all of which were 
fhiltfril in Talnahle books, essays and lectures. It has 
been Justly remarked that no one, except Hugh Miller, 
did more to popularise sdenoe than Agaasis. ** He was 
not merely a scientific thinker,** says Mr. Whipple, 
**but a scientific force." He died Dec. Uth, 1873. 
We qnoto fh>m his CMo^ieal Skelchm.] 

We most not form an idea of ancient 



monntain-npheayals from existing actira 
Tolcanoes, although the causes which pro- 
duced them were, in a somewhat modified 
sense, the same. Our present volcanic 
mountains are only chimneys, or narrow 
tunnels, as it were, pierced in the thickness 
of the earth's surface, through which the 
molten lava pours out, flowing over the 
edges and down the sides, and hardening 
upon the slopes, so as to form conical eleva- 
tions. The mountain ranges upheaved by 
ancient eruptions, on the contrary, are 
folds of the earth's surface, produced oy the 
cooling of a comparatively thin crust upon 
a hot mass. The first effect of this cooling 
process would be to cause contractions; 
the next, to produce corresponding protru- 
sions, — ^for, wherever such a shrinking and 
subsidence of the crust occurred, the conse- 
quent pressure upon the melted materials 
beneath must displace them and force them 
upward. While the crust continued so thin 
that these results could go on without very 
violent dislocations — the materials within 
easily finding an outlet, if displaced, or 
merely lifting the surface without breaking 
through it — ^the effect would be moderate 
elevations divided by corresponding depres- 
sions. We have seen this kind of action 
during the earlier geological epochs, in the 
upheaval of the low hills in the United 
States, leading to the formation of the coal 
basins. . . . 

After the crust of the earth had grown so 
thick, as it was, for instance, in the later 
Tertiary periods, when the Alps were up- 
lifted, such an eruption could take place 
only through the agency of an immense 
force, and the extent of tne fracture would 
be in proportion to the resistance opposed. 
It is hardly to be doubted, from the geo- 
logical evidence already collected, that the 
whole mountain-range from Western Europe 
through the continent of Asia, including 
the Alps, the Caucasus, and the Himalayas, 
was raised at the same time. A convul- 
sion that thus made a gigantic rent across 
two continents, giving egress to three 
such mountain ranges, must have been 
accompanied by a thousand fractures and 
breaks in contrary directions. Such a 
pressure along so extensive a tract could 
not be equal anywhere ; the various thick- 
nesses of the crust, the greater or less flexi- 
bility of the deposits, the direction of the 
pressure, would give rise to an infinite vari- 
ety in the results : accordingly, instead of 
the long, even arcWi Bach as characterise 
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the earlier apheavals of the AUeghanies 
and the Jara, there are violent dislocations 
of the surface, cracks, rents, fissures in all 
directions, transverse to the general trend 
of thb upheaval, as well as parallel with 
it. . • . 

Table-lands are only long, unbroken 
folds of the earth's surface, raised uniformly 
and in one direction. It is the same pres- 
sure from below which, when acting with 
more intense force in one direction, makes 
a narrow and more abrupt fold, forming a 
mountain ridge, but when acting over a 
wider surface with equal force, produces an 
extensive uniform elevation. If the pres- 
sure be strong enough, it will cause cracks 
and dislocations at the ed^es of such a gi- 
gantic fold, and then we nave table-lands 
between two mountain chains, like the Gobi 
in Asia, between the Altai mountains and 
the Himalayas, or the table-land enclosed 
between the rockv mountains and the Coast 
range of the Pacific shore. 

We do not think of table-lands as moun- 
tainous elevations, because their broad, flat 
surfaces remind us of the level tracts of the 
earth; but some of the table-lands are, 
nevertheless, higher than many mountain- 
chains, as, for instance, the Gobi, which is 
higher than the AUeghanies, or the Jura, 
or the Scandinavian Alps. 



Thither,— Tw ( thither wfU I go, 
To the rosy vale, where the »»*c*»*''»|p't 
Sings liis song of woe. 

Tnuiilated ^7 flat Jqmm Bowbimo. 



THE NIGHTINGALE. 

[Gn TiOBwrBy an eminent Portngneee poet, one of 
the flUhert of the modem drams, was horn at BarceUoe 
tel486. HehMiheencaUed**thePortngnflMFlantnB." 
Be died in 1»7.] 

Tbi rose looks oat in the rallej, 

And thither wiU I go I 
To the To&j vale, where the nightingale 

Sings his song ot woe. 

The Tlrgin on the riTcr-side^ 

Culling the lonons pale ; 
Thither,— yea I thither will I go, 

To the rosy Tale, where the nlgfatiagale 
Sings his song of woe. 

The Ikirest fhiit her hand hath culled, 

*T is for her lorer all : 
Thither,— yes 1 thither will I go. 

To the rofly Tale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 

In her hat of straw, for her gentle swain. 
She has placed the lemons pale : 



METHODS OF ACCOUNTING FOB 
LANGUAGE. 

[JOHH HoBNB TooKB, wss hom at Westmlnfltflr, 
BnghuMl, 1736; died 1818. He was the son of John 
Home, and assomed, in 178-2, the additional name of 
Toolce oat of regard to Mr. TooIlo, of Porl^, who 
made him his heir. He took orders in the church at 
his ikther*s desire, but against his own wishes. In 1766 
he began his political career, by writing a defence of 
Wilkes. For starting a subscription for the widows and 
orphans of Americans ** Murdered by the King's troops 
at Lexington and Oonoord, 1775,** he was couTicted of 
lil>el and imprisoned for one year. Subsequently he 
sat in Parliament His chief literary work is EIIXA 
IITEPOENTA, or the Divertiom ofPturltg, an ingenious 
treatise on etymology conducted In the form of a di*- 
logue, fh>m wliich we quote.] 

B, That the methods of accounting for 
language remain to this day various, uncer- 
tain and unsatisfactory, cannot be denied. 
But jou have said nothing yet to clear up 
the paradox you set out with ; nor a single 
woroi to unfold to us by what means you 
suppose Hermes has blinded philosophy. 

J51 I imagine that it is, in some measure, 
with the vehicle of our thoughts, as with 
the vehicles for our bodies. Necessity 
produces both. The first carriage for 
men was no doubt invented to transport 
the bodies of those who from infirmity, or 
otherwise, could not move themselves : but 
should any one, desirous of understanding 
the purpose and meaning of all the parts of 
our modem elegant carriages, attempt to 
explain them upon this principle alone, viz : 
That thev were necessaiy for conveyance, — 
he would find himself wofully puzzled to 
account for the wheels, the seats, the 
springs, the blinds, the glasses, the lining, 
etc., not to mention the more ornamental 
parts of gilding, varnish, etc. Abbremo' 
iions are the wheda of language, the foings 
of Mercury. And though we might be 
dragged ftfong without them, it would ba 
with much difficulty, very heavily and tedi- 
ously. 

B. I think I begin to comprehend you. 
You mean to say tnat the errors of gram- 
marians have arisen from supposing all 
words to be immeduUefy either the signs of 
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thin^ or the fligns of ideas: whereas in 
fact many words are merely Ahbreviatiaru 
employed for dispatch, and are the signs of 
other words. And that these are the artifi- 
cial wings of Mercury, by means of which 
the Argus eyes of philosophy have been 
cheated. 

H. It is my meaning The 

first aim of language was to communicaU 
our thoughts : the second, to do it with dis- 
patch, (1 mean entirely to disregard what- 
ever additions or alterations have been 
made for the sake of beauty, or ornament, 
ease, gracefulness, or pleasure.) The diffi- 
culties and disputes concerning language 
have arisen almost entirely from neglecting 
the consideration of the latter purpose of 
speech, which, though subordinate to the 
former, is almost as necessary in the com- 
merce of mankind, and has a much greater 
share in accounting for the different sorts 
of words. Words have been called winged; 
and they well deserve that name, when 
their abbreviations are compared with the 
progress which speech could make without 
these inventions; but compared with the 
rapidity of thought, they have not the 
smallest claim to that title. Philosophers 
have calculated the difference of velocity 
between fiound and light : but who will at- 
tempt to calculate the difference between 
speech and thought I What wonder then 
tnat the invention of all ages should have 
been upon the stretch to add such win^s to 
their conversation as might enable it, if 
possible, to keep pace in some measure 
with their minds. Hence chiefly the vari- 
ety of words. 



FLORENCE VANE. 

{Pnup PBrDLRON OooKi, bom In Berkl^ Co., Ta^, 
X818. Died I860.] 

I l<nr«d thee long and dearly, 

Florence Vane ; 
My llfe*t bright dream and eaiHj 

Hath come again ; 
I renew my fond rision 

My hearths dear pain, 
My hopes and thy derision, 

Florence Yane I 

Th« min, lone and lioary, 

The min old. 
Where thon didet hark my itoi7« 

At eyen ttdd,— 



That ipot, the hnee elyrian 

Ofeky and plain, 
I treaenre in my Tiiion, 

Florence Yane. 

Thon wast lovelier than tiie nmt 

In their prime ; 
Thy Toice excelled the cl( 

Of eweeteet rhyme ; 
Thy heart was as a river 

Without a main ; 
Would I had loved thee 

Florence Yane I 

But ihirest, coldeet wonder I 

Thy glorious clay 
lietti the green sod nnder ; 

Alas the day f 
And it boots not to remember 

Thy disdain. 
To quicken lovers pale eiaber, 

Florence Yane I 

The lilies of the valley 

9y young graves weep^ 
The daisies love to dally 

Where maidens sleep ; 
May their bloom, in beauty vying, 

Never wane 
Where thine earthly part is lyiag^ 

Florence Yane I 



HOW THE POPES ACQUIRED 
TEMPORAL POWER. 

[Jamxs Oibbohi, Archbishop of Baltimore \ bom in 
Baltimore July 23, 1884. He was ordained June 90, 
1861 ; consecrated Bishop and Yicar Apostolic of Korth 
OaroUna, August 16, 1868 ; transferred to the See of 
Bichmond, Ya., July 30, 1872 : and promoted to the Aich« 
iepisoopal See of Baltimore, October 8, 1877. From hit 
widely circulated FaUk ^ cm AOsra, we extract ai 
follows:] 

For the clearer anderstanding of the origin 
and gradual growth of the Temporal Power 
of the Popes, we may divide the history of 
the Church into three great epochs. 

The first embraces the period which 
elapsed from the establishment of tiie Church 
to the days of Constantine the Great, in the 
fourth century ; the second, from Constan- 
tino to Charlemagne, who was crowned 
Emperor in the year 800 ; the third, from 
Charlemagne to the present time. 

When St. Peter, the first Pope in the long 
unbroken line of Sovereign Pontifi^s, entered 
Italy and Rome, he did not possess a foot 
of ground which he could call nis own. H« 
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could saj with his divine Master: ''The 
foxes have holes and the birds of the air 
nests ; bat the Son of man hath not where- 
on to lav His head." The Apostle died as 
he had lived^ a poor man, having nothing at 
his death save the affections of a grateful 
people. 

But although the Prince of the Apostles 
owned nothing that he could call his per- 
sonal property, he received from the faithful 
large aonations to be distributed among the 
needy. For in the Acts of the Apostles, we 
are told that " neither was anyone among 
them [ the faithful ] needv ; for as many as 
were owners of lands or houses, sold them, 
and brought the prices of the things which 
they sold and laid them before the feet of 
the Apostles, and distribution was made to 
every one according as he had need.*' Such 
was the filial attachment of the early Chris- 
tians towards the Pontiffs of the Church ; 
such was the confidence reposed in their 
personal integrity, and in their discretion 
in dispensing the charity of the faithful. 

During the first three hundred years^ the 
Pastors of the Church were generally inca- 
pable of holding real estate in Rome ; for 
Christianity was yet a proscribed religion, 
and the &ithful were exposed to the most 
violent and unrelenting persecutions that 
have ever darkened the annals of history. 

The Christians of Rome worshipped for 
the most part in the catacombs. These cata- 
combs are subterranean chambers and pas- 
sages under the city of Rome. Thev extend 
for miles in different directions, ana are vis- 
ited to this day by thousands of strangers. 
Here the primitive Christians prayed to- 
gether ; here they encouraeed one another 
to martyrdom ; here they died and were bur- 
ied. So that these caverns served at the 
same time as temples of worship for the liv- 
ing, and as tombe for the dead. 

At last, Constantino the Great brought 
peace to the Church. The Ions night of 
Pagan persecution was succeeded by the 
bright dawn of religious liberty; and as 
our Blessed Saviour rose triumphant firom 
the grave, after having lain there for three 
days, so did our early brethren in the faith 
emerge from the tombs of the catacombs, 
after having been buried, as it were, in the 
bowels of the earth for three centuries. 

Constantino gave to the Roman Church 
magnificent donations of money and real 
estate, which were augmented by additional 

Sants contributed by subsecment Emperors, 
ence the patrimony of the JRoman Pontiffs 



soon became very considerable. And Vol- 
taire himself tells us that the wealth which 
the Popes acquired was spent, not in satis- 
fying their own avarice and ambition, but 
in the most laudable works of charity and 
religion. They expended their patrimony, 
he says, in sending missionaries to evangel- 
ize Pagan Europe, in giving hospitality to 
exiled Bishops at Rome, and in feeding the 
poor. And 1 may here add that succeeding 
Popes have generously imitated the munifi- 
cence of the early Pontiffs. 

An event occurred in the reign of Con- 
stantino which paved the way for thepartial 
jurisdiction which the Roman Pontiffs com- 
menced to enjoy over Rome, and which they 
continued to exercise, till they obtained full 
sovereignty in the days of King Pepin of 
France. 

In the year 327, the Emperor Constantino 
transferred the seat of empire from Rome to 
Constantinople, the present capital of Tur- 
key. The city was named aner Constan- 
tino, who founded it. A subseouent Em«- 
peror appointed a Governor or Exarch to 
rule Italy, who resided in the city of Ra- 
venna. This new system, as is manifest, 
did not work well. The Emperor of Con- 
stantinople referred all matters to his deputy 
in Ravenna, and the deputy was more 
anxious to conciliate the Emperor than to 
satisfy the people of Rome. Italy and Rome 
were then in a political condition analo- 
gous to that in which the Irish have been 
placed for several centuries past. Ireland 
IS under the immediate jurisdiction of a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is responsible 
only to the government, and who is never 
accused, among his other weaknesses, of 
having an excessive fondness for Ireland. 

Abandoned to itself, Rome became a 
tempting prey to those numerous hordes of 
barbarians from the North that then devas- 
tated Italy. The city was inccessively at- 
tacked bv the Goths under Alaric, and by 
the Vandals under Genseric, and was threat- 
ened by the Huns under Attila. Unable to 
obtain assistance from the Emperor in the 
East, or the Gk)vemor at Ravenna, the citi- 
zens of Rome looked up to the Popes as 
their only Governors and protectors, and 
their only salvation in the dangers which 
threatened them. The confidence which 
they reposed in the Pontiffs was not mis- 

g laced. The Popes were not only devoted 
piritual Fathers, but firm and valiant civil 
Governors. When Attita, who was sur- 
named *^ The Scourge of God," approached 
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the city with an armj of 500,000 men. Pope 
Leo the Great went out to meet him without 
any troops at his back, but by his mild elo- 
quence he disarmed the indomitable chief- 
tain, and induced him to retrace his steps. 
Thus he saved the city from pillage, and the 

Eiople from destruction. The same Pope 
eo also confronted Genseric, the leader 
of the Vandals; and although he could 
not this time protect Rome from the plun- 
der of the soldiers, he saved the lives of the 
citis&ens from slaughter. Such acts as these 
were naturally calculated to bind the Roman 
people more strongly to the Popes, and to 
alienate them from those who were their 
nominal rulers. 

In the early part of the eighth century, 
Leo Isauricus, one of the successors of Ck>n- 
staptine in the imperial throne, not content 
with his civil authority, endeavored, like 
Henrv VIII., to usurp spiritual jurisdiction, 
and, like the same English monarch sought 
to rob the people of their time-honored sa- 
cred traditions. A civil ruler dabbling in 
religion is as reprehensible as a clergyman 
dabbling in politics. Both render themselves 
odious as well as ridiculous. The Emperor 
commanded all paintings of our Saviour 
and His saints to be removed from the 
churches on the assumption that such an 
exhibition was an act of idolatry. Pope 
Gregory II. wrote to the Emperor an ener- 
getic remonstrance, reminding him that 
** dogmas of faith are to be interpreted by 
the rontiflb of the Church and not by Em- 
perors," and begging him to spare the sacred 
paintings. But the Pope's remonstrance 
and entreaties were in vain. This conduct 
of the Emperor tended to widen still more 
the breach between himself and the Roman 
people. 

Soon after, an event occurred which abol- 
ished forever the authority of the Byzantine 
Emperors in Italy, and established on a 
sure and lasting basis the .temporal sove- 
reignty of the Popes. 

In 754. Astolphus, King of the Lombards, 
invaded ttaly, capturing some Italian cities, 
and threatening to advance on Rome. 

Pope Stephen III., who then ruled the 
Church, sent an urgent appeal to the 
Emperor Constantine Copronymus, succes- 
sor of Leo the Isaurian, imploring him to 
come to the relief of Rome and his Italian 
provinces. The Emperor manifested his 
usual apathy and indifference, and received 
the message with coldness and neglect 

In this emergency, Stephen, who sees no 



time to be lost, crosses the Alps in person, 
approaches Pepin, King of France, ana 
begs that powerful monarch to protect the 
Italian people, who were utterly abandoned 
bv those who ought to be their defenders. 
The pious Ring, after paying his homage to 
the Pope, sets out for Italy with his army, 
defeats the invading Lomoards, and places 
the Pope at the head of the conquered 
provinces. 

Charlemagne, the successor of Pepin, not 
only confirms the grant of his &ther, but 
increases the temporal domain of the Pope 
by donating him some additional provinces. 

This small piece of territory the Roman 
Pontifls continued to govern from that 
time till 1870, with the exception of brief 
intervals of foreign usurpation. And cer- 
tainly, if ever any Prince merited the appel- 
lation of legitimate sovereign, that title is 
eminently deserved by the Bishops of Rome. 



DREAM OF THE NOON-TIDE.^ 



When o*er the moantoiii ■liimw 
The haiy noontide creepit 
And the ihriU orioketdeepi 
Under the graM ; 
When eoft the shadowe Ue, 
And cloadfl tail o'er the eky, 
And the Idle winds go by, 
With the hmfj nent of Uomobm at fh^ 



Then, when the dient 
Lmiieeaain a dream, 
Attd the watec^UUea gleam 
Up to the ton ; 

When the hot and bnidened daj 
Beeti on lie downward waj. 
When the moth forgets to play, 
And the plodding ant may dream her 



woAli 



Then, ftom the nobe of war 
And the din of earth aflur. 
Like aome forgotten star 
Dropt fifom the eity,— 
The soiinds of loTe and foar. 
An voloei ead and clear, 
Banished to silence drsar,— 
The willing thrall of trances sweet I Ue. 

Borne melancholy gale 
Breathes its mysterious ta]^ 
Till the rose*B lips grow pale 
With her sighs; 
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And o^er my thoughts are CMt 
Tints of the vanished past, 
Glories that faded ftst, 
Benewed to splendor in my dreamlnc •yw* 

As poised on ribrant wings, 
Where its sweet treasure swings, 
The honey-loTer clings 
To the red flowers, — 
So, lost In TiTid light. 
So, rapt ftcm day and night, 
I linger In delight, 
Suaptored o'er the Tislon-firelghted hours. 

BotB Tkbet Gookb. 



YOU CAN'T CATCH THE WIND IN 

A NET. 

[BsY Chamlu Haddon SFunaBOH, ttie distinguished 
Baptist preacher, was bom at Kelvedon, Essex, Eng- 
land, June 10, 1834. His congregations at the Metro- 
politan Tabemade, London, are doubtless the largest in 
the world. Besides his sprmous. which are regularly 
printed, ha has published numerous other works. 
From bis Jokm nomgkmmU lUle, we extract as fol- 
lows:] 

Some people get windmills in their heads 
jind go in for all sorts of silly things. They 
talk abont roling the nation as if men were 
to be driven like sheep, and they prate of 
reforms and systems as if they conld cat 
out a world in brown pa])er, with a pair of 
scissors. Sach a body thinks himself very 
deep, but he is as shallow as a milk-pan. 
Tou can soon know him as well as if you 
had gone through him with a lighted can* 
die, and yetyou will not know a great deal 
after all. He has a greeX head, and very 
little in it He can talk by the dozen, or 
the gross, and sa^ nothing. When he is 
fussinff and boasting of his fine doings, you 
soon discover that he makes a long har- 
vest of very little com. His tongue is like 
a pig*s tail, going all day long and nothix^ 
done. 

This is the* man who can pay off the na- 
tional debt, and yet, in his little shop, he 
sells two apples in three days : he has the 
secret of high farming, and loses more at 
it than any man in the county. The more 
he studies, the more he misses the mark ; 
he reminds me of a blind man on a blind 
horse, who rode out in the middle of a dark 
night, and the more he tried to keep out of 
ditohes the more he fell in. 



When they catch live red herrings on 
Newmarket heath he will brin^ out a good 
thing, and line his pockets witn gold ; up 
till now, he says, he has been unlucky, and 
he believes that if he were to make a man a 
coffin he would be sure not to die. He is 
going to be rich next year, and you will 
wen see what yon shall see : just now he 
would be glad of half-a-crown on account, 
for which ne will give you a share in his 
invention for growing wheat without plough- 
ing or sowing. 

It is odd to see this wise man at timea 
when his wits are all up in the moon : he is 
just like Chang, the Chinaman, who said, 
'* Here^s my umbrella, and here's my bun- 
dle, but where am It" He cannot nnd his 
spectacles, though he is looking through 
them: and when he is out riding on his 
ass, he pulls up and says, '^ Wherever is 
that donkey?" 

I have heard of one learned man who 
boiled his wateh and stood looking at the 
eggj and another who forgot that he was to 
be married that day, and would have lost 
his ladv if his fnend had not fetehed him 
out of his study. Think of that, my boy, 
and don't fret vourself because you are not 
so overdone with learning as to nave forgot- 
ten your common sense. 

The regular wind catoher is soft as silk 
and as green as grass, and yet he thinks 
himself very long-headed ; and so indeed 
he would be if his ears were taken into the 
measurement. He is going to do— well — 
there's no telling what He is full of wishes 
but short of wul, and so his buds never 
come to flowers or fruit He is like a hen 
that lays ecrgs, and never sets on them long 
enough to hatoh a single chick. 

Moonshine is the article our friend deals 
in, and it is wonderful what he can see by 
it He cries up his schemes, and it is said 
that he draws on his imagination for his 
facts. When he is in frill swing with one 
of his notions, he does not stick at a trifle. 
Will Shepherd heard one of these gentry 
the other day telling how his new company 
would lead all the shareholders on to Tom 
Tiddler's ground to pick up gold and silver : 
and when all the talk was over. Will saia 
to me, '* That's a lie with a lid on, and a 
brass handle to take hdld of it" Rather 
sharp this, of Will, for I do believe the 
man was caught on his own hook and be- 
lieved in his own dreams ; yet I did not 
like him, for he wanted as poor fellows to 
put our little savings into his hands, as if 
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ARAGO'S PRESENTATION TO NAPOLEON I. 



we could afford to fly kites with laborers' 
wages. 

What a manj good people there are who 
have religious crazes t They do nothing, 
but they have wonderful plans for doing 
everything in a jifiy. So many thousand 
people are to give half-a-crown each, and 
so many more a crown, and so many more 
a sovereign, and the meeting-house is to be 
built just so, and no how else. The mis- 
chief is that the thousands of people do 
not rush forward with their money, and the 
minister and a few hard-working friends 
have to get it together little by little in the 
old-fashioned style, while your wonderful 
schemer slinks out of the way and gives 
nothing. I have long ago found out that 
pretty things on paper had better be kept 
there. Our master^s eldest son had a plan 
for growing plum-trees in our hedges as 
they do in Kent, but he never looked to see 
whether the soil would suit, and so he lost 
the trees which he put in, and there was an 
end of his damsons, 

**GireiiiMtene«i titer omm ; 
Dilbrant wjt rait dUbrait pUkOM.** 



WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 

[Puno AaTOMio Donnnoo BoMATBarnaA KarAfrA- 
no, a orietnOad Iteliaii poet, bora at AmM, Jmhmij 
IS, 1698. Beeidee loniieti, lyric poene end oentetM lie 
compoied itzty-niiie lyile drunee. He beoeae poet 
iMireete »t the court of Cherlee YL of GeraiMiy. Died 
AprU 18, 1782.] 

Ir every iiuui*li latenial owe 

Were wrtttea on hie brow, 
How many wwM our pity iluve 

Who ralee oor enTy now T 

The Ihtel eeeret, when revealed, 

Of eT«f7 aching b re ai t , 
Would proTe that only wbUe conoealed 

Their lot appeared the beet 



FORGIVENESS. 

[8AADi,or SAVi^a Penian poet of whom 
known. Born 1184 ; died aboat 1202.] 

The landal tree perftamee when rlTcn 
The axe that laid it low, 
Let man who hopes to be forgifen, 
ForgiTe and bleis hie foe. 
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ARAGO'S PRESENTATION TO 
NAPOLEON I. 

[BoimnQUB FnAK^on ABAao,the celebrated Frendi 
astronomer and savant, was bora at Estagel, near Per. 
pignan, February 28, 1788 ; died in 1863. When only 82 
yean of age, he received a goTernment appointment 
with Blot to an important astronomical work. As pro- 
fessor in the Polytechnic sidiool, Paris, his lectoree 
were in high repvte. With Gay-Lusmc he founded the 
AmmhB dt CMmi« M ds Fftftigne. He received the Oop- 
ley modal for his dieoovexy of magnetism by rotation. 
In 1809 he wee elected a member of the Institute, al- 
though under the age required by the rulee. In hia 
AvUMoifrapkiff M. Aiago narrates the following circum- 
stances attending his election to the InsUtnte. He waa 
then only 23 years old, and La Place was disposed to 
oppoee his election on the ground of age. Arago*8 esf^ 
Tioes to science have Just been recapitulated :— ] 

M. de Laplace, without denying the im- 
portance ana utility of these labours and these 
researches, saw in them nothing more than 
indications of promise ; M. Lagrange then 
said to him explicitly :— 

" Even you, M. de Laplace, when yon en- 
tered the Academy, had done nothing bril- 
liant ; yon only gave promise. Your ntind 
discoveries did not come till afterwaros." 

Lagrange was the only man in Europe 
who could with authority address such an 
observation to him. 

M. de Laplace did not reply upon the 
ground of tae personal question, but he 
added, — '' I maintain that it is useful to 
young savans to hold out the position of 
member of the Institute as a future recom- 
pense, to excite their zeal." 

^ You resemble," replied M. Halle, " the 
driver of the hackney coach, who, to excite 
his horses to a gallop, tied a bundle of hay 
at the end of his carriage-pole : the poor 
horses redoubled their efforts, ana the bun- 
dle of hay always flew on before them. Af- 
ter all, his plan made them fall off, and soon 
after brought on their death." 

Delambre, Legendre, Biot, insisted on 
the devotion, and what they termed the 
courage, with which I had combated ardu- 
ous difficulties, whether in carrying on the 
observations, or in saving the instruments, 
and the results already obtained. . . 

M. de Laplace ended by yielding when he 
saw that all the most eminent men of the 
Academy had taken me under their patron- 
age, and on the day of the election he gave 
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me his yote. It woald be, I most own, a 
subject of regret with me eyen to this day, 
after a lapse of fortj-two years, if I had be- 
come member of the Institute without hay- 
ing obtained the yote of the author of the 
jKcanique OHette, 

The members of the Institute were al- 
ways presented to the Emperor after he had 
confirmed their nominations. On the ap- 

Sointed day, in company with the presi- 
ents, with the secretaries of the four classes, 
and with the academicians who had special 
publications to offer to the Chief of the 
State, they assembled in one of the rooms 
of the Tnileries. When the Emperor re- 
turned from mass, he held a kind of reyiew 
of these sayans, these artists, these literary 
men, in green uniform. 

I must own that the spectacle which I 
witnessed on the day of my presentation 
did not edify me. I eyen experienced real 
displeasure in seeing the anxiety eyinced by 
members of the Institute to be noticed. 

'^ Ton are yery young," said Napoleon to 
me on coming near me ; and without wait- 
ing for a flattering reply, which it would 
not haye been difficult to find, he added, — 
'* What is your name ? " And my neighbor 
on the rififht, not leaying me time to answer 
the simple enough question just addressed 
to me, hastened to say, — 

'' HU name is Arago." 

'' What science do you cnltiyate ? " 

My neighbor on the left immediately re- 

plieA—- 

" He cultiyates astronomy.'' 

" What haye<^ou done ? " 

My neighbor on the right, jealons of my 
left hand neighbor for haying encroached 
on his rights at the second question, now 
hastened to reply, and said, — 

" He has just been measuring the line of 
the meridian in Spain." 

The Emperor imagining, doubtless, that 
he had before him either a dumb man or 
ah imbecile, passed on to another member 
of the Institute. This man was not a noyice, 
but a naturalist well known through his 
beautiful and important discoyeries ; it was 
M. Lamarck. The old man presented a 
book to Napoleon. 

" What is that;? " said the latter, ** it is 
your absurd meteorologyj in which you riyal 
Matthieu Laensberg. It is this annuaire 
which dishonors your old ase. Do some- 
thing in natural history, and I should re- 
ceiye your productions with pleasure. As 
to this yolume, I only take it in considera- 
ToL. Vni. 



tion of your white hair. Here I " and he 
passed tne book to an aide-de-camp. 

Poor M. Lamarck, who, at the end of 
each sharp and insulting sentence of the 
Emperor, tried in yain to say, '^ It is a work 
on natural history which I present to you," 
was weak enough to fall into tears. 

The Emperor immediately afterwards 
met with a more energetic antagonist in 
the person of M. Lanjumais. The latter 
had adyanced, book in hand. Napoleon 
said, sneeringly : 

" The entire Senate, then, is to merge in 
the Institute 7 " '^ Sire," replied Laniuinais, 
" it is the body of the state to which most 
time is left for occupying itself with litera' 
ture." 

The Emperor, displeased at this answer, 
at once quitted the ciril uniforms, and 
busied himself among the great epaulettes 
which filled the room. 



STUDY OF THE HEAVENS. 

[ICakt Sombbtillb, r. ». i. o., wm bora »t Jed- 
burgh, Scotland, Deo. 26, 1780. She not only poMewed 
a mathemadcal mind of the higheet rank, bnt wai aa 
aooompUebed artiet and musician, and wee endowed 
with all the quaUtlee that are meet lorely in her eez. 
She died Kovembor 29, 187S, at the advaDoed age of 9S 
yean, with loaroely any abatement of her mentel pow 
en. Among her Worke are MtekmUm of A§ Htmmt, 
OotmeeUeim of tki Pkgtlooi Soltitottf and JRonMeMrftel ami 
JfolaoirfMr flfcijiatie.l 

The heayens afford the most sublime 
subject of study which can be deriyed 
from science : the magnitude and splendor 
of the objects, the inconceiyable rapidity 
with which they inoye, and the enormous 
distances between them, impress the mind 
with some notion of the energy that main- 
tains them in their motions with a dura- 
bility to which we can see no limits. Equal- 
ly conspicuous is the goodness of the great 
First Cause, in baring endowed man with 
fiiculties by which he can not only appre- 
ciate the magnificence of his works, but 
trace, with precision, the operation of his 
laws, use the globe he inhabits as a base 
wherewith to measure the magnitude and 
distance of the sun and planets, and make 
the diameter of the eartn's orbit the first 
step of a scale by which he may ascend to 
the starry firmament. Such pursuits, while 
they ennoble the mind, at the same time in* 
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culcate humilitji bj showing that there is a 
barrier, which no energy, mental or physi- 
cal, can ever enable us to pass : that how- 
ever profoundly we may penetrate the depths 
of space, there still remain innumerable 
systems, compared with which, those which 
seem so mignty to us must dwindle into 
insignificance, or become even invisible ; 
and that not only man, but the globe he in- 
habits, nay, the whole system of which it 
forms so small a part, might be annihilated, 
and its extinction be unperceived in the im- 
mensity of creation. 



THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET, 

How dMur to fhte bMul are the modm of mj diUdliood, 

Wh«ii fond rsooUection pretante thorn to tIow I 
The orohord, the mettdow, tho doop-taiigled wUdwood, 

And ertrj loTod spot which mj inUaey knew ; — 
The wide^reeding pond, and the mill which itood 
Iqrit, 

The bridge, and the rock when the oalenet fell ; 
The cot of my fkther, the delxy-houie nigh it, 

And e>n the mde bocket which hung in the will. 
The old oeken bnoket, the tro»boand Inu^et, 
The mom c o h er ed bnoket which hong In the welL 



Tlmt m o wcoTB i ed Temel I hnil am a trMunire ; 

For often, et noon, when retnrned fkom the field, 
I found it the lonroe of an ezqniaite pleeraro. 

The ponttuid iweeteet thnt netare cen yield. 
Bow erdent I teiied it, with handa that were giowingi 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell ; 
Then aoon, with the emblem of tmth orerflowing. 

And dripping with coolnem, It roae fh>m the well ; 
The old oaken bucket, the iion-bound bucket, 
The moaiooTwed bucket, arooe flpom the welL 

How aweet ftom the green, moa^y brim to reoelTe tt^ 

Aa, poiaed on the onrb, it inclined to my Upat 
Vot a Ml bluahing goblet could tempt me to leave It^ 

Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter dpa. 
And, now, fii^ remoTod from the lored titoation. 

The tear of regret will intruaiTely iwell, 
Aa fSuioy rererta to my Ihther^a plantation. 

And ligha for the bucket which hangs in the waD ; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 
The m oai covered bucket which hanga in the well. 

Bamvbl WooDwonm, 1785—18491 



Au. men are mad In more or leai dofna^ 
And differ only aa the oaae may be. 

BoniAV, 1681— ITOi. 

Thi wiBest man is generally he who 
thinks himself the least so. Boiuau. 



HOW THE EMPEROR OF TARTARY 
GOES A-HUNTING. 

[Maioo Polo, the femona traveller, who haa been 
called " the Medintal Herodotus,** was bom in Tenice 
about 1264. His graphic deacriptions of manners and 
customa among the Asiatics, were wonderful rsrelatioiM 
in his time, and oontinne to excite intereat He died 
about 1886.] 

He takes with him fall 10.000 falconers, 
and some 500 gerfalcons, besiaes peregrines, 
sakers, and other hawks in great nambers ; 
and ffoshawks also to fly at the water-fowl. 
But do not suppose that he keeps all these 
together bv him ; they are distributed about, 
hither and thither, one hundred together, 
or two hundred at the utmost, as he thinks 
proper. But they are always fowling as 
they advance, and the most part of the 
Quarry taken is carried to the Emperor. 
And let me teU yon when he thus goes a- 
fowling with his eerfalcons and other 
hawks, he is attended by full 10,000 men 
who are disposed in couples ; and tiiese are 
called Thseaolf which is as much as to say, 
'^ Watchers." And the name describes 
their business. They are posted from spot 
to spot, always in couples, and thus they 
cover a great deal of ground. Every man 
of them is provided with a whistle and 
hood, so as to be able to call in a hawk and 
hold it in hand. And when the Emperor 
makes a cast there is no need of his fol- 
lowing it up, tor those men I speak of keep 
so good a lookout that they %ever lose sight 
of the birds, and if these hawks have need 
of help they are ready to render it 

All the Emperor's hawks, and those of 
the barons as well, have a little label at- 
tached to the leg to mark them, on which 
is written the names of the owner and keep- 
er of the bird. And in this way the hawL 
when it is caught, is at once identified ana 
handed over to its owner But if not, the 
bird is carried to a certain Baron who is 
styled the Bvlarguehi, which is as much as 
to say, " The Keeper of Lost Property." And 
I tell you that whatever may be found with- 
out a Known owner, whether it be a horse 
or a sword, or a hawk, or what not, it is 
carried to that Baron straightway, and he 
takes charge of it And if the finder neg- 
lects to carry his trover to the Baron, the 
latter punishes him. Likewise the loser of 
any article goes to the Baron, and if dm 
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thing be in his hands it is immediately 
given up to the owner. Moreover^ the said 
Baron always pitches on the highest spot of 
the camp, with his banner displayed, in or- 
der that those who have lost or found any- 
thing may have no difficulty in finding their 
way to him. Thus nothing can be lost but 
it shall be straightway found and restored. 

And so the Emperor follows this road 
leading alonff in the vicinity of the Ocean 
Sea (which is within two days' journey of 
his capital city Gamboluc), and as he goes, 
there is many a fine sight to be seen, and 
plenty of the very best entertainment in 
nawking ; in fact, there is no sport in the 
world to equal it I 

The Emperor himself is carried upon 
four elephants in a fine chamber made of 
timber, lined inside with plates of beaten 
gold, and outside with lions' skins (for he 
always travels in this way on his fowling 
expeditions, because he is troubled with 
gout). He always keeps beside him a do- 
zen of his choicest gerfalcons, and is at> 
tended by several of nis Barons who ride 
on horseback alongside. And sometimes, 
as they may be going alonff, and the Em- 
peror from his chamber is holding discourse 
with the Barons, one of the latter shall ex- 
claim : *^ Sire I Look out for Cranes I " 
Then the Emperor instantly has the top of 
his chamber thrown open, and having 
marked the cranes, he casts one of his ger- 
falcons, whichever he pleases; and onen 
the quarry is struck within his view, so that 
he has the most exquisite sport and diver- 
sion, there as he sits in his chamber or lies 
on his bed ; and all the Barons with him 
get the enjoyment of it likewise I So it is 
not without reason I tell you that I do not 
believe there ever existed in the world, or 
will exist, a man with such sport and en- 
joyment as he has, or with such rare op- 
portunities. 



Of heaTen dowly climbed. The gray sea grew 
RoM-colored like the sky. A white gull flew 
Straight toward the utmoet boundary of the Eaeti 
Where slowly the rose gathered and increased. 
It was as on the opening of a door 
By one that in his hand a lamp doth hold. 
Whose flame is hidden by the garment's fold,— 
The still air moves, the wide room is leas dim. 

More bright the East became, the ocean tnmed 
Bark and more dark against the brightening sky,— 
Sharper against the sky the long sea line. 
The hollows of the breakers on the shore 
Were green like leayee whereon no sun doth ahisfl^ 
Though white the oater branches of the tree. 
From rose to red the lerel heaven Iramed; 
Then sodden, as If a sword fell from on high, 
A blade of gold flashed on the horis>n*B rim. 

BlOHAU) W. GiLDn 



DAWN.' 



The night was dark, thoagh sometimea a Ihint alar 
A Uttle whOe a Uttle space made bright 
The night was long and like an iron bar 
Lay heavy on the land : till o*er the sea 
Slowly, within the Beat, there grew a light 
Which half waa atarUght, and half seemed to be 
The herald of a greater. The pale white 
Tamed slowly to pale roae, and np the height 

iPabliahem: Gharlea Scribner'a Bona, New Toik. 



CAUSES OP THE DOWNFALL OP 

ROME. 

[GHABT.«a na Sboomdat, Baxox dk Momtmqvixu, waa 
bom at the Oaatle of BrMe, near Bordeanz, France, ia 
1689. He atodied law, and in 1714 was appointed ooan- 
dllor to the Parliament of Bordeaux, and in 1716, Pre- 
sident. Bat he occapied himself more with philosophi* 
cal studies than with l^;al practice, which was distaafee- 
Ailtohim. His flrst noted work waa hia Anfan lel- 
len (1721). He was at thin time elected a member of 
the French Academy. After visiting a number of for- 
eign countries for the purpose of studying their govem- 
ments, he produced The Ocmuaof the Orandeiur amd 
Dteadtnee of Ihe Bonuau^ and, in 1748, his moat Ikmoaa 
work, T%e BpMi of Loam, to which twenty yeara had 
been devoted, and which, within one year and a half, 
passed through twenty-two editions. Montesqolea 
died in 1756. Our extract la from the treatiae on the 
rlae and decline of Borne.] 

When the dominion of Rome was confin- 
ed to Italy, the Republic could easily hold 
its grouna. Every soldier was also a citi- 
zen ; every consul levied an army ; and 
other citizens went to war under him who 
succeeded. The number of troops not being 
excessive, care was taken to receive into 
the army only men who had sufficient wealth 
to make them feel an interest in the pre- 
servation of the town. Lastly, the senate 
watched closely the conduct of the generals, 
and prevented their indulging a thought of 
doing anything contrary to their duty. But 
when the legions passed beyond the Alps 
and the sea, the soldiers, whom it was ne- 
cessary to leave for several campaigns in 
the countries which they were iuojugating, 
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lofit, little bj little, the spirit of citizens ; 
and the ^eneraU, who dispoeed of armies 
and kiagdoms, felt their own strength^ and 
would no longer obey. 

The soldiers began then to acknowledge 
onlj their general — to foond on him all 
their hopes, and to think less of the citr. 
Th^ were no longer soldiers of the Bepnb- 
lic, bnt of Sulla, Marias, Pomper, or Caesar. 
Rome could no longer tell whether he who 
was at the head of an arm j in a province, 
was her general or her enemj. 

Whilst the people of Rome were only cor- 
rupted by their tribunes, to whom they 
could onlr grant their own power, the sen- 
ate could easily defend itself, because it 
acted with constancy, whilst the populace 
passed incessantly from the extreme of 
wrath to the extreme of weakness. But 
when the people could give to their favor- 
ites a formidable authority abroad, all the 
wisdom of the senate became useless, and 
the Republic was ruined. 

The reason why free states are less last- 
ing than others is, that the misfortunes which 
happen to them, and the successes which 
the^ enjoy, almost always cause them to lose 
their liberty; whereas the successes and 
misfortunes of a state where the people are 
in subjection alike confirm their servitude. 
A wise Republic ought to risk nothing 
which exposes it to good or bad fortune ; 
the only good to which it ought to aspire is 
the perpetuity of the State. If the greatness 
of the empire ruined the Republic, the great- 
ness of the city ruined it no less. 

Rome had subdued all the world with the 
help of the people of Italy, to whom she 
haa given at various times different privi- 
leges. The greater part of these people had 
not at first cared about the right of Roman 
citisenship, and some preferred to retain 
their own customs. But when this right 
was that of universal sovereigntv —when a 
man was nobody in the world if ne were not 
a Roman citizen, and when with this title 
he was everybody, the people of Italy re- 
solved to perish or to become Romans. Not 
being able to attain their end by their solici- 
tations and prayers, they had recourse to 
arms. They revolted on all that coast 
which looks toward the Ionian sea: the 
other allies were ready to follow them. 
Rome, obliged to fight against those who 
were, so to speak, the hands with which she 
enchained tne universe, was ruined ; she 
was about to be confined within her own 
walls ; she granted this much-desired right 



to the alliea who had not as yet ceased t» 
be faithful, and, little by little, she granted 
ittoalL 

Henceforth Rome was no longer the same 
city, the people of which had had only one 
and the same spirit — the same love of liberty, 
the same hatred of trranny ; where jealousy 
of the power of the Senate and of the prero- 
gatives of the great, always mingled with 
respect, was only a love of equality. The 
people of Italy having become its citizens, 
each town brought to it its own peculiar 
talents, its own peculiar interests, and its 
dependence on some great protector. The 
mutilated city formed no longer a whole ; 
and as people were only citizens of it by a 
kind of fiction, as they had no longer the 
same magistrates, the same walls, the same 
gods, the same temples, the same sepulchres, 
they no longer viewed Rome with the same 
eves, they had no longer the same love for 
their country, and Koman sentiments no 
longer existed. Ambitious men caused 
whole towns and nations to come to Rome 
to disturb the elections, or to get the votes 
given to themselves. Their assemblies were 
really conspiracies; a troop of seditious 
men was called Comida; the authority of 
the people, their laws, they themselves be- 
came chimeras ; and the anarchy was such 
that one could no longer tell whether the 
people had made an ordinance, or whether 
they had not 

Historians only speak of the divisions 
which ruined Rome, but one cannot see 
that these divisions were necessary, that 
they had always been, or that they would 
always be. It was merelv the size of the 
Republic which did the harm, and which 
changed popular tumults into civil wars. 
Rome necessarily had divisions; and her 
warriors, so proud, so terrible beyond the 
walls, could not be very moderate within. 
To require in a free state men bold in war 
and timid in peace, is to desire impossible 
things ; and, as a general rule, whenever 
one sees everything tranquil in a state 
which calls itself a republic, one may be 
assured that liberty is not there. 

That which is called union in the body 
politic, is a very equivocal thing ; the true 
union is a union of harmony, which causes 
all the parts, however opposed they may 
appear to us, to concur in the general good 
of society, as some discords in music tend 
to complete harmony. There may be union 
in a state where there only seems trouble — 
that is to say, a harmony whence results 
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happiness, which alone is true peace. It 
is like some parts of this nniverse, eternally 
bound together bj the action of some and 
reaction of others. 

Bat in the harmony of Asiatic despotism 
— ^that is to say, of every government which 
is not limited — ^there is always a real divi- 
sion. The laborer, the soldier, the mer- 
chant, the magistrate, the noble, are only 
united because some oppress the others with- 
out resistance : and if one does see union, 
it is not that of united citizens, but that of 
dead bodies buried near one another. 

It is true that the laws of Rome became 
powerless to govern the Republic ; but it is 
a thing which has been always seen, that 
ffood laws which have made a little repub- 
lic great, become a burden to it when it has 
increased, because they were such that their 
natural effect was to form a great people, 
and not to govern them. There is a great 
difference between good laws and suitable 
laws — ^those which make a people become 
masters of others, and those which maintain 
its power when once acquired. 

Rome was made to grow great, and its 
laws were admirably suited to that pur- 
pose. Thus, under whatever government 
she may have been — ^under the power of 
the hings, under the aristocracy, or under 
the rule of the people— «he never ceased to 
undertake enterprises which demanded skil- 
ful management, and succeeded in them. 
We do not find her become wiser than all 
the other states of the earth at once, but 
gradually. She bore a little, a middling, a 
great, fortune with the same superiority, 
and had no prosperity by which she did not 
profit, and no misfortunes of which she did 
not make use. 

She lost her liberty because she finished 
her work too soon. 



CONTENT. 

Bweet an th« thonghto tbMi layor of oontant : 
The qiil«t mind la richer than a crown : 
Sweet are tlie nights tn caraleas dmnber ipent : 
The poor estate eooms Fortune*! angry frown. 
Sach sweet content, each minds, saoh sleep, such VUn, 
Beggan eajoy, when Princes oft do miss. 
The homely house that harbors quiet rest. 
The cottsge that affords no pride nor care, 
- The meao, that *grees with oounliy musio hset, 
The sweet consort of mirth's and mnsie*a brs. 
Obsonred life sets down a type of bliss; 
▲ mind content both crown and kingdom is. 

GasBinB, Ufit-lfiM. 



THE FRENCH AND ANGLO-SAXON 
RAGES COMPARED. 

[WnuAM BDWAsn Habttolb Lsckt, was bom nasr 
Dublin, Ireland, March 26, 1838. After traTelling ex* 
tenstT^y in Bnrope, he devoted himself to historiosl 
and philosophical researches, and in 1865, surprised the 
learned world with his flMoty of the Bke and b^mtm 
of the l^pirU of BatUmaUtm in Burope, a work of vast eni* 
dltion, which was soon translated into German and in- 
troduced sa a text book into more than one of tbn 
Unirenrities of Germany. His next work, A EUtorp 
of BturopoamMoralifnm Aitgutttu to Oharlomagno (1809), 
angmented his reputation. Our extract is fkom the lat- 
ter work.] 

The chief national yirtaes of the French 
people result from an intense power of sjm- 
pathy, which ia also the foundation of some 
of their most beautifnl intellectual qualities, 
of their social habits, and of their unrivi^lea 
influence in Europe. No other nation has 
so habitual and vivid a sympathy for great 
struggles for freedom beyond its border. 
No other literature exhibits so expansive 
and oecumenical a genius, or expounds «o 
skilfully or appreciates so generously for- 
eign ideas. In no other land would a dis- 
interested war for the support of a suffering 
nationality find so large an amount of sup- 
port The national crimes of France are 
many and ffrievous, but much will be for- 
eiven her because she loved much. The 
Anglo-Saxon nations on the other hand^ 
though sometimes roused to strong but tran« 
sient enthusiasm, are habitually singularly 
narrow, unappreciative, and unsympathetic. 
The great source of their national virtues is 
the sense of duty, the power of pursuing a 
course which they believe to be right, inde- 
pendently of all considerations of sympathy 
or favor, of enthusiasm or success. Other 
nations have £Ekr surpassed them in many 
qualities that are beautiful, and in some 

aualities that are great. It is the merit of 
le Anglo-Saxon race that beyond all others 
it has produced men of the stamp of a 
Washinjrton or a Hampden ; men careless 
indeed tor glory, but very careful of honour: 
who made the supreme magnitude of moral 
rectitude the guiaing principle of their lives, 
who proved in tiie most trying circumstan- 
ces tnat no allurements of ambition, and no 
storms of passion, could cause them to de- 
viate one hair's breadth from the course they 
believed to be their duty. This was also a 
Roman characteristic — especially that of 
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Marcus Aureliaa. The anwearied, unosten- 
tatious, and inglorious crusade of England 
against slayery may probably be regarded 
as among the three or four perfectly virtu- 
ous acts recorded in the history of nations. 



REALIZATION ESSENTIAL TO PITY. 

In order to pity suffering we must re- 
alize it, and the intensi^ of our compassion 
is usually and chiefly proportioned to the 
yiyidness of our realization. The most 
frightful catastrophe in South America, an 
earthquakci a shipwreck, or a battle, will 
elicit less compassion than the death of a 
single individual who has been brought 
prominently before our eyes. To this cause 
must be ascribed the extraordinary measure 
of compassion usually bestowed upon a con- 
spicuous condemned criminal, the affection 
and enthusiasm that centre upon sovereigns, 
and many of the glaring inconsistencies of 
our historical judgments. The recollection 
of some isolated act of magnanimity dis- 
played by Alexander or Gtesar moves us 
more than the thought of the 30,000 The- 
bans whom the Macedonian sold as slaves, 
of the 2,000 prisoners he crucified at Tyre, 
of the 1,100,000 men on whose corpses the 
Roman rose to fame. Wrapt in the pale 
winding-sheet of general terms the greatest 
tragedies of history evoke no vivid images 
in our mind, and it is onlj by a great effort 
of genius that an histonan can galvanize 
them into life. The irritation displayed by 
the captive of St. Helena in his bickerings 
with his gaoler affects most men more than 
he thought of the nameless thousands whom 
his insatiable egotism had hurried to the 
grave. Such is the frailty of our nature 
that we are more moved by the tears of some 
captive princess, by some trifling biograph- 
ical incident thaf has floated down the stream 
of history, than by the sorrows of all the 
countless multitudes who perished beneath 
the sword of a Tamerlane, a Bajazet, or a 
Zenghis Khan. W. E. H. Lmkt. 



Ak undisciplined man expects no advan- 
tage and apprehends no mischief from him- 
self^ but all from objects without him ; 
whereas the philosopher looks only inward 
and apprehends no good or evil but from 
himself alone. Bpiotctui. 



MOZART'S " ZAUBERFLOTE." 

[Bkbthold Avsbbacs, a popular Gennan Kathoi; 
WMborn at Norditettinp WAiteinberg, Fobniary 28^ 
1S12. Among hia beit known woriu are VOlage Ttde» 
of the Btadt Foreal, LUtU Bar^ooi, On (h$ H^igkia, and 
Oomttrif Homm cm ths Bkkte, Onr eztiaot la from ** Ob 
th0 HelghtB." He died in 1882.] 

The evening brought me a pure delight, 
the purest I have ever experienced, and, t 
believe, ever shall experience. Mozart's 
" Zauberfldte " was performed in the thea- 
tre. . . I saw no one. I saw and heard, 
and floated, as it were, in the magic scene. 
Midnight is past. . . I cannot get rest ; I 
must put down in words what I have felt 

Mozart's " Zauberfldte " is one of those 
eternal creations belonging to a pure atmos- 
phere, to the other side of all human pas- 
sion and struggle. I have often heard now 
childish the text is, but on this height all 
action, all events, all personages, all the 
surroundings, can only be allegorical. All 
that is hard and circumscribed is removed; 
man becomes a bird, a pure natural life ; 
he becomes love and wisdom. The child- 
like character, ay, even the childish charac- 
ter of the text is according to nature ; it is 
onl^ over-excited people who can find it 
tedious and tasteless. 

It is the last dramatic work of Mosart, 
and he revives in it his highest nature, all 
the fulness of his genius, as though he were 
already elevated to heavenly gloir. He 
reviews his separate figures ; they become 
new, less fixed and characteristic, but all 
the more pure and ethereal. In the best 
sense of the word, there is something super- 
natural in the way in which he has here 
collected and brought together the figures 
and things elsewhere scattered. 

The entrance chorus of the priests it the 
march of humanity, and the chorus, *' Oh 
Isis I " conveys the sunny blessedness of 
peace. Here is the realization of paradise, 
a life above the world, whither music alone 
can bear one into the finee ether, raised 
above all storms and tempests. 

I have hovered here for hours, and I know 
not how I have come down below again ; 
and countless thoughts float around me. In 
this music there is a sublime, self-conscious 
repose, nothing of oppressed humility ; it is 
like an unfading, blooming life ; no, it is 
the fragrance of ripe fruit. 

Mozart's last work has a fellow in Less- 
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ing's last work, " Nathan the Wise." Far 
away above the shattered, straggling world, 
the mind soars and lives in that pure world, 
in that realization of peace and piety where 
there is only a smile bestowed on the vexa- 
tions of men in their weakness and finite- 
ness. . . • In both "Nathan'' and the 
" ZanberflOte," there are splendid gems; 
thev both show that happiness is no delusion, 
ana that he who, while in the actual world, 
does not bear within him a sense of things 
above this earth, can conceive it not. 

To have lived such hours is the blessed- 
ness of life. The three boys are singing 
divine happiness. If the angels in Raphael's 
Sistine Madonna were singing they would 
be airs like this. They are sounds that I 
should like to hear in my dying hour, mak- 
ing dissolution blissful. . . . 

Oh, ye blessed spirits, ve who create a 
second world in art I Tne world, as it is, 
perplexes us. Ton clear np the perplexity. 
You are the blessed genii who o£fer man- 
kind ever and ever the wine of life in a 
golden chalice, and it is never exhausted 
longh millions partake of the draught. 



"THfiEB LOVES." 

There mm tbne nukldeiM wlio lored a king ; 

They sat together beelde the lea; 
One oried, ** I loye him, and I would die, 

If hat for one day he might love me I'* 

The eeoond whlepered, "And I would die 
To gladden hie life, or make him great** 

The third one ipoke not, bat gased afhr 
With dreamy eyei that were rnd aa Ihte. 

The king he lored the flrrt Ibr a day, 
The leoond hie life with fond lore Ueat ; 

And yet the woman who nerer ipoke 
Wai the one of the three who loredhim beet. 

LVOT H. HOOPBB. 



FOLLIES OP FASHION. 

[NiooukS MALnvnANOHS, an eminent philoeopher, 
bom in Parie, Aognet 6, 1638 ; died October IS, 1716. 
* Aa an anthor,** saye Clemens Petenen, ** he ooonpiee 
a irery high rank by the power and parity of hia 
■plrlt, by the riehneee and soondnem of hia pqrehotogl- 
eal ofaeerratloni, and bX the loddity and elegance of 
hkityle.**] 

'Tis related by an ancient author that in 
Ethiopia the courtiers crippled and deformed 



themselves, lopped off a limb or two, and 
sometimes even died, to imitate their 
princes. *Twsa as scandalous to be seen 
with a pair of eyes, or to walk upright in 
the retinue of a crooked and one-eyed king, 
as it would be ridiculous to appear at court 
nowadays in ruffs and caps, or in 
white buskins and gilded spurs. This 
Ethiopian fashion was as extravagant and 
incommodious as can well be imagined. 
But yet it was the fashion. It was cheer- 
fully followe4 by the court, and the pain to 
be endured was less thought on than the 
honor a man purchased by manifesting so 
generous an affection for his king. In 
short, this mode, when supported by a pre- 
tended reason of friendship, grew up to a 
custom and a law that obtained a consid- 
erable time. 

We learn from the relations of those who 
have travelled in the Levant that this cus- 
tom is observed in several countries — 
as also some others as inconsistent with 
reason and good sense. But there is no 
necessity of twice cutting the Line to see 
unreasonable laws and customs religiously 
observed. We may find the patrons of 
fantastical and inconvenient fashions nearer 
home. Our own country will supply us 
with enow. Wherever there are men not 
insensible to passions, and the imagination 
has the supremacy over reason, there will 
be fantastical humours and humours unac- 
countable. If there be not so much pain 
to be endured in going with bare breasts in 
the most ri^d winter season, and stoving 
up the body in the excessive heats of sum- 
mer, as in plucking out an eye, or cutting 
off an arm, yet, the shame should certainly 
be greater. I confess the pain is not so 
preat, but neither is the reason of undergo- 
ing it so apparent ; and so the extravagance 
comes at least to an even poise. . . . In- 
deed, I cannot see that the Endish or 
French have much reason to laugh at the 
Ethiopians and savages. At the first time 
of seeing a crippled or one-eyed king in 
front of a train of lame and half-sighted 
courtiers, I confess, a man would scarce 
forbear laughing ; but time would make it 
familiar, and instead of ridiculing them for 
an infirmity of mind, he would more ad« 
mire, perhaps, the greatness of their courage 
and perfection of their friendship. But 'tis 
not so with the fashions of our modem ladies. 
Their extravagances have no pretended 
reason to uphold them ; if they have the 
advantage or being less troublesome, they 
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stand chargeable, howeyer, with being 
more irrational, in short, they bear the 
character of an age still more corrupt, in 
which nothing is found sufficient to qualify 
the disorders of imagination. 



ENVY. 



[Bbuiaxd MAXViTiuji WM bom «t Dotdncht, Hol> 
kmd, about 1660. H« itadled medlcliie and began pnM>> 
ttce at Bottardam in 1665, after which he eettled in Lon- 
don, redding there antU his death in 1733. He deyot^ 
ed mach attention to Utenttnre and pabUshed eeyeral 
books, among which are JBwp Jre mrf , 9^ a OaUtMmi^f 
IkMm ; Tk» FtibU of tta Baei, w PHfoU Viem PMk 
Bm^i and JVee Tkomghla o« BtUgion, tt« Okurekt and 
Ihhurdl goj>ffaiw. From !%• FahU o/ike Beet (which 
is compoeed of numerons pithy discooraes suggested by 
lines in the Fable), we quote as follows :] 

Envy is a compound of grief and anja;er. 
The degrees of tnis passion depend chiefly 
on the nearness or remoteness of the objects, 
as to circumstances. If one who is forced 
to walk on foot envies a great man for keep- 
ing a coach and six, it will never be with 
that violence, or give him that disturbance 
which it may to a man, who keeps a coach 
himself, but can only afford to drive with 
four horses. The symptoms of envy are as 
various and as hard to describe as those of 
the plague. . Amon? the fair the disease 
is very common, and the signs of it very 
conspicuous in their opinions and censures 
of one another. 

In the rude and unpolished multitude, 
this passion is very bare-faced ; especially 
when they envy others for the goods of for- 
tune : They rail at their betters, rip up their 
&ultH, and take pains to misconstrue their 
most commendable actions. They murmur 
at Providence, and loudly complain that the 
good things or this world are cniefly enjoy- 
ed by those who do not deserve them. The 
grosser sort of them it often affects so vio- 
lently, that if they were not withheld by the 
fear of the laws, they would go directly and 
beat those their envy is levelled at, from no 
other provocation than what that passion 
suggests to them. 

Tne men of letters, laboring under this 
distemper, discover quite dimrent symp- 
toms. When they envy a person for his 
parts and erudition . . they carefully pe- 
ruse his works, and are displeased with 
every fine passage they meet with; they 
look for nottdng but his errors, and wish for 



no j^ater feast than a gross mistake. In 
their censures they are captious, as well as 
severe, make mountains of mole-hills, and 
will not pardon the least shadow of a fault, 
but exaggerate the most trifling omission 
into a capital blunder. 

Envy is visible in brute-beasts ; horses 
show it in their endeavors of outstripping 
one another ; and the best spirited will run 
themselves to death, before they will suffer 
another before them. In dogs this passion 
is likewise plainly to be seen ; those who are 
used to be caressed will never tamely bear 
that felicity in another. I have seen a lap- 
dog that would choke himself with victuals 
ratner than leave anything for a competitor 
of his own kind. . . 

A gentleman well dressed who happens 
to be dirtied all over by a coach or a cart, 
is laughed at, and by his inferiors much 
more than his equals, because they envy 
him more : they know he is vexed at it, and, 
imagining him to be happier than them- 
selves, they are glad to see him meet with 
displeasures in his turn 1 . . How strange- 
ly our passions govern us I We envy a man 
for being rich, and then perfectly hate him. 
But if we come to be his equals, we are 
calm, and the least condescension in him 
makes us friends ; but if we become visibly 
superior to him, we can pity his misfortunes. 
The reason why men of true good sense 
envy less than others, is because they ad- 
mire themselves with less hesitation than 
fools and silly people j for, though they do 
not show this to others, yet the solidity of 
their thinking gives them an assurance of 
their real worth which men of weak under- 
standing can never feel within, though they 
often counterfeit it 



LAMENT FOR BION. 

[MoiOHxrs, a Oredan poet of the third oentnry n. a 
The following lines were translated by Ghaa. ▲. Bton :] 



forest dells and streams 1 O Dorian tidel 
Ghoan with my grief, since lovely Bion died : 
Te plants and copses, now his loss bewail : 
Flowers, fW>m your tufts a sad perftime ezhala: 
Anemones and roses, moumftU show 
Your crimson leaves and wear a blush of woa : 
And hyacinth, now more than e?er spread 
The woeftil "ah,** that marks thy petelled head 
With lettered grief: The beantaons minstral^b 



Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woa : 



NATURE AS A QBEAT THEATRE. 
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T« BightliigalM, whoM pUintlTe wmrblinga flow 
Wrom the thick leares of ■ome embowering wood, 
T«U the Mul loM to Arathnn*! flood : 
The thepherd Blon diet: with him le deed 
The Uft ct ■ODg: the Doric Mum is fled. 



SicUlen Mneei, poar Che dirge of woe : 

The herAi no more that clumt melodious know: 

No more heneeth the lonely oek he rfngi, 

But teeethei hie etraine to Lethe's soUen sprlncs: 

The nywintf^in now are mute ; the heifers peas 

9k>w wandering bj, nor hiowee the tender graap 

SIdilan Mueea^pow the dlxge of woe : 
For thee» BlonI in thegraTe laid low, 
ApoUo weepe : dark iUUi the s3rlT»n*s shiond ; 
Fauns ask thy wonted song, and wall aloud : 
Saeh fountain-qymph disconsolate appears^ 
And all her waters turn to trickling tears :— 
Mute Sobo pines the silent roeks around. 
And BMiuriM those lips that waked thelrsweetest 

that, ae Orpheos. in the days of yon^ 
Ulysses, or Alddaa, passed before, 

1 ooold descend to Pinto's house of ni|^t, 
And mark if thou wouldat Pinto's ear dcAlghl^ 
And listen to the song: then rehearse 
Some sweet SieOiaii stialn, bucolic Terse, 

To soothe the maid of Enna's vale, who sang 
These Doite songs, while JStna's nphmd rang. 
Kot unrewarded should thy ditties prore : 
As the sweet harper, Orpheus, erst could moT» 
Her breast to yield his dear departed wife. 
Treading the backward road from death to lifs^ 
8o should he melt to Blon's Dorian stxain. 
And send him J<70ua to Us hills again. * 
0, could my touch onmmand the stops like thee^ 
I too would seek the dead, and sing thee freel 



THE SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE. 

*m ten the names and sayings and the places cf their 
birth. 

Of the Beren great aaeient Sages, so renowned on Ore- 
dan earth: 

The Lindlan Oeobuhu said— ^ The mean was ftlU the 
best*: 

The Spartan Ohflo, * Know thyseU^' a heaT*D4Kini phrme 
confessed: 

Ctorinthian Perlander tanght, * Our anger to command ': 

*Too much of nothing,' Pittacus, lirom Mitylene's 



NATURE AS A GREAT THEATRE. 



Athenian Scion this adTlsed. * Look to the end of life *: 
,And Bias fh>m Frlenft showed, ' Bad men are the moet 

rife*: 
Milesian Thales nrged that *Kone should e*er a surety 

be': 
IVw were their wosda, but if you look, youll much In 

lUtlesesu** 

AvovTMoci, team the Gnek. 



IBbuiabd lb Bormt ui FommrxuB was bom at 
Bouen in 1657, and died at Paris, 1767. His first liter- 
ary efforts. In the department of tragedy, were not alto* 
gather snccsssftd ; but hisiXaiofMaf ^f tk» D^ad; Qm^ 
MmtfoM o» tk$ FtunJUi/ of ITorldt; and klogm Wtior* 
iqttiM dm AaaAmMm»^ gave him high and lasting fame.] 

I always picture to myself nature as a 
great theatre, resembling that of the opera. 
From the spot where yon are seated in the 
opera, yon do not see the theatre quite as 
it is; Uie decorations and machinery are 

S laced so as to produce a good effect m>m a 
istance, and they conceal from your sif ht 
those wheels and counter-weights which 
cause the movements. Thus yon do not 
trouble yourself with guessing how it is all 
brought about It is only perhaps some 
machinist concealed in the pit who dis« 
tresses himself about some flight which 
appears wonderful, and who is anxious to 
discover how that flight can be brought 
about Observe that this machinist very 
much resembles the philosophers. But 
what in reference to the philosophers in« 
creases the difficulty is, that in the machines 
presented to our eyes by nature, the cords 
are so entirely concealed, so thoroughly so, 
that they have been a long time in discover- 
ing what caused the movements of the 
universe. For, imagine to yourself all these 
wise men at the opera, these Pythagorases, 
Platos, Aristotles, and all toese people 
whose names make so much noise in our 
ears at present ; let us suppose that they 
saw the night of Phethon, whom the winds 
are supposed to raise aloft, that they could 
not discover the cords, and that they did 
not know how the back scenes of the thea- 
tre were arranged. One of them might say : 
'' It is a certain secret virtue which carries 
up Phesthon.*' Another : '^ Phssthon is com- 
posed of certain numbers which raise him 
up.'' Another: ''Phssthon has a certain 
liKing for the high parts of the theatre : 
he is not at his ease when he is not there.'' 
Another : '' Phsethon is not made for flying, 
but he likes better to fly than to leave the 
upper part of the theatre empty," and a 
hundred other reveries that make me feel 
astonished that they did not altogether de- 
stroy the reputation of antiquity. 



Okb sin another doth provoke. 
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EXCESS OP HAPPINESS OVER 
MISERY. 

[WnuAM Palst, Bw d., born at Psterlwioiigli, Bngw 
land, JTnly, 1743; died Maj 26, 1806. He waa tntor 
and lecturer on Moral Philoaophy and INTinitj in 
Christ** Ghnrch OoUege, Oambridge, and Arohdeaoon of 
Carliale. He pnbliahed iVMp<« <t^ JTonrf Md A>Jitfea< 
SBomamg (1786) ; J7or» Ikmimm (1790) ; Vtaf of Oe JiM- 
4$mm 0/ Ckrmomttg (1784); and Natm^ Thtolon 
(1802).] 

Thronghoat the whole of life, as it is dif- 
fiued in nature, and bo far as we are ac- 
quainted with it, looking to the average of 
sensations, the plurality and the preponder- 
ancj is in favor of happiness by a vast ex* 
cess. In our own species, in which, perhaps, 
the assertion may be more questionaole than 
in any other, the prepoUency of good over 
evil, of health, for example, and ease, over 
pain and distress, is evinced by the very 
notice which calamities excite. What in- 

3 nines does the sickness of our friends pro- 
uce ; what conversation their misfortunes I 
This shows that the common course of 
things is in favor of happiness ; that happi- 
ness is the rule, misery the exception. 
Were the order reversed our attention would 
be called to examples of health and compe- 
tency, instead of disease and want 

One great cause of our insensibility to the 
goodness of the Creator is the very exten' 
sivene»8 of his bounty. We prize but little 
what we share only in common with the rest or 
with the generality of our species. When we 
hear of blessings, we think forthwith of suc- 
cesses, of prosperous fortunes, of honors, of 
riches, preferments, t. e,f of those advantages 
and superiorities over others, which we hap- 
pen eitner to possess, or to be in pursuit of, or 
to covet. The common benefits of our nature 
entirely escape us. Yet these are the great 
things. These constitute what most prop- 
erly ought to be accounted blessings of 
Providence; what alone, if we might so 
speak, are worthy of its care. Nightly rest 
and daily bread, the ordinary use of our 
limbs, and senses, and understandings, are 
gifts which admit of no comparison with any 
other. Yet because almost every man we 
meet with possesseirthese, we leave them out 
of our enumeration. They raise no senti- 
ment, they move no gratitude. Now herein 
is our judgment perverted by our selfishness. 
A blessing ought in truth to be the more 
satisfactory — ^the bounty at least of the donor 



is rendered more conspicuous — ^by its very 
diffusion, its commonness, its cheapness ; 
b^ its falling to the lot and forming the hap- 
pmess of the ereat bulk and body of our 
species, as well as of ourselves. Nay, even 
when we do not possess it, it ought to be 
matter of thankfulness that others do. But 
we have a different way of thinking. We 
court distinction. That is not the worst; 
we see nothing but what has distinction to 
recommend it This necessarily contracts 
our views of the Creator's beneficence with- 
in a narrow compass, and most unjustly. 
It is in those things which are so common 
as to be no distinction, that the amplitude 
of the Divine benignity is perceived. 



THE CAUCASIAN RACE. 

[OaosoB Ohbribi Lmfold Fbideuo DAOonnn; 
Baboh CmmeB, the oeleteated Frencli nataraliat, waa 
bom at Montb«Uard, Ang. 28^ 1768 ; died May 13, 1832. 
HIa enthnaiaem for natural blstoiy waa manifeated at 
an early age. In 1786 he became ProfeaMW of Gom- 
parative Anatomy in the Mnaeom of Natnral Hiatory, 
Paris ; in 1780 he waa made a member of the Inatitate, 
and in 1818 a member of the Academy. Hewaaaleo 
(Chancellor of the UniTemity of Paria. Among hia best 
known works are Tke Animal Kingdom and Ihtaral fib- 
Cory of Flahm. He was created a peer of France In 1831.] 

The name Caucasian has been affixed to 
the race from which we descend, because 
tradition and the filiation of nations seems 
to refer its origin to that group of moun- 
tains, situated between the Caspian and 
Black Seas, whence it has apparently 
extended by radiating all around. The 
nations of the Caucasus, or the Circassians 
and Georgians, are even now considered as 
the handsomest on earth. The principal 
ramifications of this race may be distin- 
guished by the analogies of language. 
The Armenian and Syrian branch, spread- 
ing southward, produced the Assyrians, 
the Chaldeans, the hitherto untamable 
Arabs, who, after Mahomet, expected to 
become masters of the world ; the Phoeni- 
cians, the Jews, the Abyssinians, which 
were Arabian colonies, and most probably 
the Egyptians. It is from this branch, 
always inclined to mysticism, that have 
sprung the most widely-extended forms 
of religion. Science and literature have 
sometimes flourished among its nationSi 



TKADITIONS OF THE CREATION, 
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but always in a strange disguise and figura- 
tive style. 

The Indian, German, and Pelasgic branch 
is much more extended, and was much 
earlier divided, notwithstanding which, the 
most numerous affinities have been recog- 
nized between its four principal languages :-« 
The Sanscrit, the present sacred language 
of the Hindoos, and the parent of the greater 
number of the dialects of Hindostan ] the 
ancient language of the Pelasgi, common 
parent of the Greek, Latin, many tonffues 
that are extinct, and of all those of the 
South of Europe ; the Gothic or Teutonic, 
from which are derived the languages of 
the North and North-west of Europe, such 
as the German, Dutch, English, Danish, 
Swedish, and their dialects ; and finally, the 
Sclavonian, from which are descended those 
of the North-east, the Russian, Polish, Bo- 
hemian, and that of the Vandals. 

It is by this ereat and venerable branch 
of the Caucasian stock, that philosophy, 
the arts and sciences, have been carried to 
their present state of advancement } and it 
has continued to be the depository of them 
for thirty centuries. 



SAYINGS OF TERENCE. 

[TKUiroi (PvBLiui TcBiimui Arui), the fomoiu 
lAtin poet, WM bom In Ouihago aboat b. a 196 ; the 
date of hk death it nncertain. He wm onoe a sUve, 
•ad WM freed on nooonnt of hie teiente. 8lx of Us 
eonedlee hnre been pmerred.] 

Obsequiousness begets friends, Truth, 
katred. 

I take it to be a principal rule of life, not 
to be too much adaicted to any one thing. 

He who indulges in libertv of speech, 
will hear things in return whicn he will not 
like. 

It is a fault common to all, that in ad- 
vanced age we are too much devoted to our 
interest and property 

Human nature is so constituted, that all 
see and judge better in the affairs of other 
men, than in their own. 

Wisdom consists, not in seeing what is 
directly before us, out in discerning those 
things which may come to pass. 



TRADITIONS OP THE CREATION. 

[JoHK WiLLiAX Dawhoii, LL. D., an eminent geolo- 
gic, born at Pictoo, Note Scotia, October 1820. Beeidei 
numerona oontributione to perlodicale and to the pro- 
ceedings of the Geological Society of London, he has 
published a Hamd book of A» Qtoi/raph^ md Naitiral Hi*- 
toryof Now Bootia; Tka Story of the Earth and Mm, 
and other works. Since 1860 he haa been Principal of 
Magill College, Montreal.] 

A Strang and startling confirmation of 
the antiquity of the old Ghaldseo-Turanian 
legends, and of their wide distribution, comes 
from the traditions of the American tribes, 
which everywhere include ideas of the crea- 
tion of the world and of man, often most 
crude and grotesque, but in almost every 
case retaining some of the features of the 
GhaldflBan Genesis. No one can believe 
that the scribe who reduced to writing the 
Popul Vuh, the sacred book of the Ancient 
Quiches of- Central America, had access to 
the tablets recently deciphered by Mr. Smith, 
yet he has the same order and sequence of 
creation, and the same ideas of cosmological 
gods, and of the introduction of man upon 
me earth. ... It has been customary to 
throw doubt on the American traditions of 
the Creation and Deluge, as probably in part 
borrowed from Christian sources ; but their 
relationship to the old Chaldsean theogony 
and cosmogony is so striking, that it seems 
necessary to regard these traditions as a 
common inheritance of the great Turanian 
race on both continents. 

What shall we say of these traditions in 
their ultimate source ? They are not his- 
tory in the ordinary sense of the term, for 
they relate to what preceded the advent of 
man. We can scarcely believe that they 
are the dim memories of past states of a be- 
ing, who, in the lapse of geological time has 
been developed up from a protosoan to man. 
Can they be the results or a prehistoric sci- 
ence or philosophy ? Must they not, rather, 
be regaitied as the traces of an early revela- 
tion, mm the Creator himself, to the first 
intelligent beings placed npon the earth ? 
The least that we can say is, that far back 
in the beginning of human history, perhaps 
before the great flood of Noah or Sisit, 
there lived some seer or sage, so gifted with 
divine insight that he coula say or sing the 
story of Creation, in such terms that it fixed 
itself, as a primary article of faith, in the 
religion of every people ; and. handed down 
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THE LOVE OP COUNTRY. 



to UB throagh the oldest line of monotheistic 
reformers, still molds our beliefs, lies at the 
foundation of our creeds, and in its few bold 
outline touches of the plan of the Creation, 
challenges comparison with the revelations 
of modem geology. 



SHE IS NOT PAIR TO OUTWARD 

VIEW. 

8Im ii Bot lUr to oatwwd Ti«w, 

Ab many rnaidem be ; 
Her loTvlinen I neT«r knew 

Until the anlled on me: 
O, then I Mw her eye wm brlf^^— 
A well of loTe, a apring of light. 

Bat now her looks ere 007 and c<4d; 

To mine they ne^er reply ; 
And yet I oeaae not to behold 

The IoT»>light in her eye : 
Her Tery frowne are better fur 
Than milee of other maldem are I 

Habtut OoLBunani ITW—lSttl 



THE LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

IJaoquc Himtx Brbnaemv db Saist-Pibbbb waa 
bom at Harre, France, Jan. 19, 1737. He itudied engi- 
neering, and for a time practleed that profearfon. with 
interrala of soldiering. In 1771 hedeyoted hlmeelf to 
Uteratnre. In 1773 he produced Voifaff€ to tkt bU 0/ 
JWmm, and nibeeqaeoUy, BUtdiM 0/ Ifidun (1784), Awl 
and VirgMa (1788), etc The work last named has been 
translated into erery SnropeaD langusge and still re- 
tains all its popularity. He died Jan. 21, 1814. We 
quatd tnm ** Studies of Nature *" :] 

They have in Switzerland, an ancient 
musical air, and extremely simple, called the 
ranz des taches. This air produces an 
effect so powerful, that it was round neces- 
sary to prohibit the playing of it in Holland 
ana in France, before the Swiss soldiers, 
because it set them all deserting, one after 
another. I imagine that the rane des vaehea 
must Imitate the lowing and bleating of the 
cattle, the repercussion of the echoes, and 
other local associations, which made the 
blood boil in the veins of those poor soldiers, 
by recalling to their memory the valleys, 
the liJces, we mountains of their counUy, 
and at the same time, the companions of 
their early life, their first loves, the recollec- 



tions of their indulgent grandfathers, and 
the like. 

The love of country seems to strengthen 
in proportion as it is innocent and happy. 
For this reason savages are fonder of their 
country than polished nations are; and 
those who inhabit regions rough and wild, 
such as mountaineers, than those who live 
in fertile countries and fine climates. Never 
could the Court of Russia prevail upon a 
single SamoiMe to leave the shores of the 
Frozen Ocean, and settle at St Petersburg. 
Some Greenlanders were brought, in the 
course of the last century, to the Court of 
Copenhagen, where they were entertained 
with a profusion of kindness, but soon fret- 
ted themselves to death. Several of them 
were drowned in attempting to return to 
their country in an open boat. They beheld 
all the magnificence of the Court of Den- 
mark with extreme indifference ; but there 
was one in particular, whom they observed 
to weep every time he saw a woman with a 
child in her arms ; hence they conjectured 
that this unfortunate man was a father. 
The gentleness of domestic education, un- 
doubtedly, thus powerfully attaches those 
poor people to the place of their birth. It 
was this which inspired the Greeks and 
Romans with so much courage in the de- 
fence of their country. The sentiment of 
innocence strengthens the love of it, be- 
cause it brings back all the affections of 
early life, pure, sacred, and incorruptible. 

But among nations with whom infancy 
is rendered miserable, and is corrupted by 
irksome, ferocious and unnatural education, 
there is no more love of country than there 
is of innocence. This is one of the causes 
which sends so many Europeans a rambling 
over the world, and which accounts for our 
having so few modem monuments in Eu- 
rope, oecause the next generation never 
fans to destroy the monuments of that 
which preceded it This is the reason that 
our books, our fashions, our customs, our 
ceremonies, our languages, become obsolete 
so soon, and are entirely different this age 
from what they were in the last ; whereas, 
all these particulars continue the same 
among the sedentary nations of Ana, for 
a long series of ages together ; because 
children brought up in Asia with much 
gentleness, remain attached to the estab- 
lishments of their ancestors, out of gratitude 
to their memory and to the places of their 
birth, from the recollection of their happi- 
ness and innocence. 



PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
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THE SHANDON BELLS. 

with deep albetlon 
And reoollectlon, 
I often think of 

Thoee Shandon bell*, 
Whoee eonnds eo wild wovM, 
In the days of ohildhood. 
Fling round my cnulle 

Their magio spella. 
On this I ponder, 
Wherever I wander, 
And thna grow fonder. 

Sweet Cork, of thee ; 
With thy bells of ShandM 
That Bound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 

OrtherlTerLee. 

I*Te heard bells ohimlBft 
Fall many a clime in. 
Tolling sublime in 

Oathedral shrine; 
While at a gUb rate. 
Brass tongues would ▼ibrate-^ 
But all their murto 

Spoke nought like thine ; 
For memory dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of the belfry kneUing 

lis bold notes fkve, 
Made the bells of Shandoa 
Sound flsr more grand om 
The pleassnt waters 

Of the riT«r Lee. 

I Reheard bells tolling 
Old * Adrian's Mole * in. 
Their thunder rolling 

From the Yatican; 
Ahd cymbals glorious 
Swin^big uproarious 
In the grageous turrets 

Of Notre Dame. 
But thy sounds were sweatar 
Than the dom» of Peter 
FUngi o*er the Tiber, 

Fsaling solemnly— 
O the bells of Bhandon 
Sound Ikr mors grand on 
The pleasant wateis 

Of the river Lee^ 

There *s a bell In Mosoow, 
While on tower and kiosk 0, 
In Saint Sophia, 

The Turkman gets; 
And loud in air 
IHUi BMn to pcijer. 



From the tapering sammite 

Of tall minarets. 

Such empty phantom 
I firaely grant them ; 
But there Is an anthem 

More dear to me— 
'Tls the bells of ShandoD, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 

Bbt. FBJiirais Mahout, (" Fath«» Plovf.'O W** 
1806. 



PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

[FnsDsmio Wxluam Jossph tow Sohkllxho, on* 
of Germany's four greatest philosophers, was bom aS 
Leonberg, Wilrtemberg, January 27, 1776, and died Au- 
got 20, 1864. His philosophy is ereatiye, as that of 
Kant is destructive, and he diffars notably from Tiohte 
In the objective or realistic direction of his thought. 
F. H. Hedge observes that ScheUiug " is the poet of th« 
transcendental movement, as Fiohte is its preacher.**] 

Scolptnre, repreaenting its ideas by cor- 
poreal things, seems to reach its highest 
point in the complete equilibria m of Sool 
and Matter — if it give a preponderance to 
the latter, it sinks below its own idea — ^but 
it seems altogether impossible for it to ele- 
vate the soul at the ezpenpe of matter, 
since it must thereby transcend itself. The 
perfect sculptor indeed, as Winckelmann 
remarks on occasion of the Belvidere 
Apollo, will use no more material than is 
needful to accomplish his spiritual purpose ; 
but also on the other hand he will put into 
the soul no more energy than is at the same 
time expressed in the material : for precise- 
It upon this, fully (o embody the spiritual, 
depends his art . . 

The nature of Painting, however, seems 
to differ entirely from that of Sculpture* 
For the former represents objects not like 
the latter, by corporeal thinffs, but by liffht 
and color; through a medium therefore 
itself incorporeal, and in a measure spir- 
itual. And Painting, moreover, gives out 
its productions no wise as the things them- 
selves, but expressly as pictures. From its 
very nature tnerefore it does not lay as 
much stress on the material as Sculpture, 
and seems indeed from this reason, when 
it exalts the material above the spirit, to 
degrade itself more than Sculpture in a like 
case.  • • 

While Sculpture maintains an exact 
balance between the force whereby a thing 
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DISCOVERY OF A COLOSSAL SCULPTURE. 



exists outwardly and acts in Nature, and | 
that by virtue of which it lives inwardly 
and as soul, and excludes mere passivity 
even from Matter ; Painting on the contrary 
may soflen in favor of the soul the charac- 
teristicness of the force and activity in Mat- 
ter, and transform it into resignation and 
endurance, by which Man seems to become 
more generally susceptible to the inspira- 
tions of the soul, and to higher influences. 
This diametrical difference explains of 
itself not only the necessary predominance 
of Sculpture in the ancient, and of Painting 
in the modem world (since in the former 
the tone of mind was thoroughly plastic, 
whereas the latter makes even the soul the 

Eassive instrument of higher revelations): 
ut this also is evident; that it is not enough 
to strive after the Plastic in form and man- 
ner of representation, but that it is requisite 
before idl to think and feel plastically, that 
is, antiquely. 

And as the deviation of Sculpture into 
the picturesque is destructive to Art, so the 
narrowing down of Painting to the condi- 
tions and forms belonein^ to Sculpture, is 
an arbitrarily imposed limitation. For while 
Sculpture, hke Gravitation, acts towards 
one point, it is permitted to rainting, as to 
Light, to fill aJl space with its creative ener- 
gy- 



DISCOVERY OF A COLOSSAL 
SCULPTURE. 

[Avmn HsHBT Latakd» the oiiantalirtuid tnTttUer, 
WM born of BngUah pttroDti, in Puis, Ifaroh Mh, 1817. 
Hli woikon "MMMkandiCi BiHMriNi** aM8),wd later 
volamw on rdated mt^eota^ nra JofUy oalabnitod for 
their high intereat and Taloe.] 

On the morning I rode to the encamp- 
ment of Sheikh Abd-ur-rahman, and was 
returning to the mound, when I saw two 
Arabs of his tribe urging their mares to 
the top of their speed. On approaching 
me, they stopped. ** Hasten, Bev," ex- 
claimed one or them — " hasten to the dig- 
gers, for they have found Nimrod himself. 
Wallah, it is wonderftil, but it is true I we 
have seen him with our eyes. There is no 
god but God;" and both joining in this 
pious exclamation, they galloped off^ with- 
out further words, m the direction of their 
\ents. 

On reaching the ruins, I descended into 
the new trench, and found the workmen, 
who had already seen me as I approached, 



standing near a heap of baskets and cloaks. 
Whilst Awad advanced, and asked for a 
present to celebrate the occasion, the Arabs 
withdrew the screen they had hastily con- 
structed, and disclosed an enormous human 
head, sculptured in full out of the alabas- 
ter of the countrr. They had uncovered 
the upper part of a figure, the remainder 
of which was still buried in the earth. I 
saw at once that the head must belong to a 
winged lion or bull, similar to those of 
Khorsabad and Persepolis. It was in ad- 
mirable preservation. The expression was 
calm, yet majestic, and the outline of the 
features showed a freedom and knowledge 
of art scarcely to be looked for in the works 
of so remote a period. 

I was not surprised that the Arabs had 
been amazed and terrified at this appari- 
tion. It required no stretch of imagination 
to conjure up the most strange fancies. 
This gigantic head, blanched wiUi age, thus 
rising from the bowels of the earth, might 
well nave belonged to one of those fearful 
beings which are pictured in the tiaditions 
of the country as appearing to mortals, slow- 
ly ascending from tne regions below. One 
of the workmen, on catching the first glimpse 
of the monster, had thrown down his basket 
and run off towards Mosul as fast at his 
legs could carry him. I learned this with 
regret, as I anticipated the consequences. 

Whilst I was superintending the removal 
of the earth, whicn still clung to the sculp- 
ture, and giving directions for the continu- 
ation of the work, a noise of horsemen was 
heard, and presently Abd-ur-rahman, fol- 
lowed by half his tribe, appeared on the 
edge of the trench. As soon as the two 
Arabs had reached the tents, and published 
the wonders thev had seen, every one mount- 
ed his mare and rode to the mound, to sat- 
isfy himself of the truth of these inconceiv- 
able reports. When they beheld the head, 
they all cried together : '* There is no god 
but God, and Mohammed is his prophet I" 
It was some time before the sheikn could be 
prevailed upon to descend into the pit, and 
convince himself that the image he saw was 
of stone. '' This is not the work of men*s 
hands," exclaimed he, '' but of those infidel 
giants of whom the prophet — peace be with 
him I — ^has said that they were hiffher than 
the tallest date-tree ; this is one of the idols 
which Noah — peace be with him !— cursed 
before the flooct." In this opinion, llie re- 
sult of a careful examination, all the by- 
standers concurred. 



FIRST VIEW OF THE SUPPOSED SOURCE OF THE NILE. 
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WHY EQUALITY IS COMMONLY 
PREFERRED TO LIBERTY. 

[ALKXX8 Charlks Hbnbi Olbbel Db Tooquxtillb, a 
dlfftingaiahed statesman and pdltioal economist, was 
tmrn In Paris, Joiy 29th, 1806. He studied law, and 
after several years* practice was (in 1832) conunlssioned 
to inyeetigate the penitentiary qrstems of the United 
itates. The oatgrowth of his Tisit to this country was 
the famoDS work On Demooraey in AmeneOy which 
appeared in 1836. He became a member of the French 
Academy in 1843. In 1839 he was elected a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and in 1848 a member of the 
Oonstituent Assembly. In 1849 he was minister of For^ 
sign Aflairs. After the coup-d'^tat he retired from 
public life. His Old Bigime mtd the ReoohUion was 
published in 1858. He died April 15th, 1869. Our ex- 
tract is from " Democracy in America.**] 

That political freedom may compromise, 
in its excesses, the tranquillity, the property, 
the lives of individuals, is obvious even to 
narrow and unthinking minds. On the con- 
trary, none but attentive and clear-sighted 
men perceive the perils with which equality 
threatens us, and thev commonly avoid 
pointing them out They know that the 
calamities they apprehend are remote, and 
flatter themselves that they will only fall 
upon future generations, for which the pres- 
ent generation takes but little thought. The 
evils which freedom sometimes brings with 
it are immediate ; they are apparent to all, 
and all are more or less affected by them. 
The evils which extreme equality may pro- 
duce are slowly disclosed ; they creep grad- 
ually into the social frame; they are seen 
only at intervals; and at the moment at 
which they become most violent, habit 
causes them to be no longer felt 

Political liberty bestows exalted plea- 
sures, from time to time, upon a certain 
number of citizens. Equality every day 
confers a certain number of small enjoy- 
ments on every man. The charms of 
equality are eveiy instant felt, and are with- 
in the reach of all ; the noblest hearts are 
not insensible to them, and the most vulvar 
souls exult in them. The passion which 
equality creates must therefore be strong 
and general. Men cannot enjoy political 
liberty unpurchased hj some sacrifices, and 
they never obtain it without great exertions. 
But the pleasures of equality are self-prof- 
fered ; each of the petty incidents of life 
seem to occasion them; and in order to 
taste them nothing is required but to live. 



Democratic nations are at all times fond 
of equality, but there are certain epochs at 
which the passion they entertain for it swells 
to the height of fury. This occurs at the 
moment when the old social system, long- 
menaced, is overthro¥m after a severe intes- 
tine struggle, and the barriers of rank are 
at length thrown down. At such times men 
pounce upon equality as their booty, and 
they cling to it as to some precious treasure 
which they fear to lose. The passion for 
equality penetrates on every side into men's 
hearts, expands there, and fills them en- 
tirely. Tell them not that, by this blind 
surrender of themselves to an exclusive 
passion, they risk their dearest interests; 
they are deaf. Show them not freedom 
escaping from their grasp, whilst they are 
looking another way : tney are blina, or, 
rather, they can discern but one object to 
be desired in the universe. 

I think that democratic communities have 
a natural taste for freedom : left to them- 
selves, they will seek it, cherish it, and view 
any privation of it with regret But for 
equality, their passion is ardent, insatiable, 
incessant, invincible : they call for equality 
in freedom ; and if they cannot obtain that, 
thev still ceil for equality in slavery. They 
will endure poverty, servitude, barbarism ; 
but they will not endure aristocracy. 



FIRST VIEW OP THE SUPPOSED 
SOURCE OP THE NILE. 

[jAMik Bbxtcb, of Kinnaird, county of Storting^ 
Scotland. Bom December 14, 1730. He derotsd much 
time to the study of Ksstecn antiquities, and tntTelled 
extensively In oriental lands, his graphic descriptions 
of which giTe him an honorable place in litaratara 
He died April 27, 1794.] 

Half-undressed as I was [says Bruce], 
by the loss of my sash, and throwing off my 
shoes, I ran down the hill towards the 
hillock of green sod, which was about two 
hundred yards distant ; the whole side of 
the hill was thick grown with flowers, the 
large bulbous roots of which appearing 
above the surface of the ground, and their 
skins coming off on my treading upon them, 
occasioned me two very severe falls before 
I reached the brink of the marsh. I after 
this came to the altar of green turf, which 
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APHORISMS OF PLINY. 



was apparently the work of art, and I stood 
in rapture above the principal fountain, 
which rises in the middle of it It is easier 
to guess than to describe the situation of 
mj mind at that moment — standing in that 
spot which has baffled the genius, mdnstrj 
and inquiry of both ancients and modems 
for the course of near three thousand jears. 
Kings had attempted this discoyery at the 
head of armies, and each expedition was 
distinguished from the last only by the dif- 
ference of numbers which had perished, and 
agreed alone in the disappointment which 
had uniformly, and without exception, fol- 
lowed them all. Fame, riches, and honour 
had been held out for a series of ages to 
eyery indiyidual of those myriads these 
princes commanded, without haying pro- 
auced one man capable of gratifying the 
curiosity of his sovereign, or wiping off this 
stain upon the enterprise and abilities of 
mankind, or adding this desideratum for 
the encouragement of geography. Though 
a mere private Briton, I triumphed here, m 
my own mind, over kings and their armies 1 
and every comparison was leading nearer 
and nearer to presumption, when the place 
itself where I stood, the object of my yain- 
gloTY, suggested what depressed my short- 
livea triumph. I was but a few minutes 
arrived at the sources of the Nile, throuffh 
numberless dangers and sufferings, the 
least of which would have overwhelmed me, 
but for the continual ffoodness and protec- 
tion of Providence : I was, however, but 
half through my journey, and all those dan- 
gers through which I had already passed 
awaited me on my return ; I found a de- 
spondency gaining ground fast, and blast- 
ing the crown of laurels which I had too 
rashly woven for myself. 



TOLERANCE. 

ThoaeuHt not duiiw anothm^ mind to inlt tklne owb 

bodj, 
Vhink not, then, to bo ftunlthinf hli bnln wKh ihj 

■pedal Qotiou. 
Chority walketli with ahigh itep, ond ■tomUoth not al 

a trifle: 
Gbarihir hath keoa eyei, hot the hiahei half conceal 

them; 
Oharity ie piaiied of ell, and fear not thoa that praiee, 
CkMl will not lore thee lees becanee men love thee 



MAmv FAB«inua TuFRB, b. 18101 



FROM THE ZEND-AVESTA. 

[Zoron t e r (or Zuathnitra) fonnderof the andent 
Perriaa relicion, was bom in Bactria, and hie (hmily 
name was Spftema; tmt the time of h«e birth ie alto^ 
gether nncertain, being Tariooaly amigned to periods 
ranging fh>m 600 to 6000 yeare a. o.J 

When you are doubtful as to whether ai^ 
act be good or bad, beware of doing it 

^ He who sows the ground with care and 
diligence, acquires a greater stock of re- 
ligious meri^ than he could gain by iJie 
repetition of ten thousand prayers. 



AN OLD BACHELOR'S REGRET. 

Where ie the man at thirty-eight 
That neyer to himeelf hatheaid. 
Whilst tnmbUng in his lonely bed, 
' All marriages are made b7 fkte '*? 
At lesst with me the ** saw ** holdi good, 
Tkte doomed me nnto bachelor-hood. 
For, Bella Brown is Mn. More I 
There ne^er was a tidier body,— 
She should hsTe borne the name I bon^ 
Mixed OTery mixture that I swallowed, 
Whether *twas gruet or gln-toddy; 
For me performed all wifely duties, 
KufMd each sweet babe my name that haOowsd. 
Ah, Mrs. Mors has four such beantiesl I 

Mau Lbmoii. lao^itia 



APHORISMS OP PLINY. 

His own pleases each, and wherever W9 
go the same story is told. 

Nature has given to man nothing of more 
yalue than shortness of life. 

It is not possible to determine whether 
Nature is a kind parent or harsh stepmother 
toman. 

It is advantageous that the gods should 
be believed to attend to the affairs of man, 
and that the punishment for evil deeds, 
though sometimes late, is never fruitless. 

The power and majesty of the nature of 
things tail to receive credit at all times, if 
one merely looks at its parts and do not 
embrace the vast whole in our conceptions. 

PUMT THS IlsJBB, A. D^ 2a-79l 
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